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ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

COUNCIL  OP  1897-98. 


H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  Ac. 


H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  K.G.,  K.P. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  CHRISTIAN,  K.G. 

THE  DUKE  OP  ARGYLL.  K.G.,  K.T. 

THE  DUKE  OP  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G. 

THE  MARQUIS  OP  DUFFERIN  AND  AVA,  K.P.,  G.O.B., 
THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE,  K.T.,  G.O.M.G.,  M.P. 

THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN.  G.O.M.G. 

THE  EARL  OF  CRANBROOK,  G.O.S.I. 

THE  EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN,  K.P. 

THE  EARL  OF  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 

THE  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY,  K.G.,  K.T. 

LORD  BRASSEY,  K.C.B. 

LORD  OARLINGFORD,  K.P 
SIR  CHARLES  NICHOLSON.  Bart. 

SIR  HENRY  BARKLY.  G.O.M.G..  K.C.B. 

SIR  HENRY  E.  G.  BULWER,  G.C.M.G. 

GENERAL  SIR  H.  0.  B.  DAUBENEY,  G.C.B. 

SIR  ROBERT  G.  W.  HERBERT,  G.C.B. 

SIR  JAMES  A.  YOUL,  K.C.M.G. 

SIR  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G. 


G.C.M.G. 


(KottncHloTs. 


W.  J.  Anderson,  Esq. 

Allan  Campbell,  Esq. 

F.  H.  Dangar,  Esq. 

Frederick  Dutton,  Esq. 
Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Ed¬ 
wards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.P. 

C.  Washington  Eves,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

W.  Maynard  Farmer,  Esq. 

Sir  James  F.  Garrick,  K.C.M.G. 
Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green, 
K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 

Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G. 
Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskins, 
G.C.B. 


Henry  J.  Jourdain,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
William  Keswick,  Esq. 

Lord  Loch,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Lieut.-General  R.  W.  Lowry,  C.B. 
Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

George  S.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  C.B. 

S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq. 

Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Westby  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G. 
Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  G.C.M.G. 

Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 


feastrar. 


ponorarjr 

3ir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  K.C.M.G. 


J.  S.  O’Halloran,  C.M.G. 

librarian.  Cljivf  €hxh. 

James  R.  Boose.  William  Chamberlain. 


jankers. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank,  1  St.  James’s  Square,  S.W. 

fjmrorarg  Carres, franking  Secretaries. 


Barbados  :  W.  P.  Trimingham,  Esq. 
British  Guiana:  G.  H.  Hawtayne, 
Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Georgetown. 

British  Honduras  :  Hon.  J.  H. 

Phillips,  C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Belize. 
Canada  :  Sir  Sandford  Fleming, 
K.C.M.G.,  Ottawa. 

„  Very  Rev.  Principal  G.  M. 

Grant,  M.A.,  D.D.,  King¬ 
ston. 

„  George  Hague,  Esq.,  Mont¬ 

real. 

„  Ernest  B.  C.  Hanington, 

Esq.,  M.D.,  Victoria, 
British  Columbia. 

„  Hon.  Matthew  H.  Richey, 

Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  Halifax, 

Nova  Scotia. 

„  Thomas  Robinson,  Esq., 

Winnipeg. 

„  John  T.  Small,  Esq., Toronto. 

Cape  Colony  :  C.  M.  Bult,  Esq.,  J.P., 
Kimberley. 

„  Henry  B.  Christian, 

Esq.,  Port  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

„  Harry  Gibson,  Esq., 

Capetown. 

„  Herbert  T.  Tamplin, 

Esq.,  M.L.A.,  Gra- 
hamstown. 

Ceylon  :  J.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Colombo. 
Cyprus  :  T.  E.  Mavrogordato,  Esq. 
Egypt:  Ralph  C.  Crafton,  Esq., 
Ramleh,  Alexandria. 

Fiji  :  Hamilton  Hunter,  Esq.,  Suva. 
Hong  Kong  :  Hon.  T.  H.  Whitehead, 
M.L.C. 

Jamaica:  C.  S.  Farquharson,  Esq., 
Savanna-la-Mar. 

Lagos  :  Hon.  C.  H.  Harley  Moseley. 


Leeward  Islands:  Hon.  W.  H. 
Whyham,  M.L.C.,  Antigua. 

Malta  :  Sir  Gerald  Strickland, 

K.C.M.G. 

Mashonaland  :  A.  H.  F.  Duncan,  Esq., 
Salisbury. 

Matabeleland  :  Dudley  G.  Gisborne, 
Esq.,  Bulawayo. 

Mauritius  :  A.  de  Boucherville,  Esq., 
Port  Louis. 

Natal:  John  Goodliffe,  Esq.,  Durban. 

New  South  Wales  :  W.  L.  Docker, 
Esq.,  Sydney. 

New  Zealand  :  James  Allen,  Esq., 
M.H.R.,  Dunedin. 

„  George  Beetham,  Esq., 

Wellington. 

„  Hon.  C.  C.  Bowen, 

M.L.C.,  Middleton, 
Christchurch. 

,,  R.  D.  Douglas  McLean, 

Esq.,  M.H.R.,  Napier. 

„  H.  G.  Seth  Smith, Esq., 

Auckland. 

Queensland  :  Hon.  W.  Horatio 
Wilson,  M.L.C. ,  Brisbane. 

Sierra  Leone  :  T.  J.  Alldridge,Esq., 
Sherbro. 

South  Australia:  William  Milne, 
Esq.,  Adelaide. 

Straits  Settlements  :  Hon.  A.  P. 
Talbot,  Malacca. 

Tasmania:  N.  E.  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.H.A., 
Hobart. 

Transvaal  :  W.  T.  Graham,  Esq., 
Johannesburg. 

Trinidad  :  Hon.  H.  W.  Chantrell. 

Victoria  :  Benjamin  Cowderoy,  Esq., 
Melbourne. 

Western  Australia:  James  Morrison, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  Guildford. 


Telegraphic  Address,  “  Recital,  London,” 


‘THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


FOUNDED  1868. 

IHCOHPOEATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER  1882. 


motto-c£  tjuited  empire.” 


(jBbjecls. 

To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs;  to  establish  a  Reading  Room  and 
Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly  available,  and  a  Museum 
for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  productions ; 
to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing 
all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  generally  ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary, 
and  statistical  investigations  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire. 
But  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  Discussion  be  permitted  to  take 
place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a  party  character.-(Rule  I.) 


Prmbcrsbip. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows  (who  must  be  British  Subjects), 
Resident  and  Non-Resident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the 
nomination  of  Two  Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on 
personal  knowledge.  Tlie  former  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £3 
an  annual  subscription  of  J52  ;  the  latter  an  entrance  fee  of  £1.  Is. 
leh  is  increased  to  £3  when  taking  up  permanent .  residence  in ,  Uie 
United  Kingdom)  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £1- 
increased  to  £2  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  more  han  three 
months).  Resident  Fellows  can  compound  for  the  annual  subscrip- 
yon  by  the  payment  of  £20,  or  after  five  years’  annual  subscriptions 
of  £2  on  payment  of  £15 ;  and  Non-Resident  Fellows  can  compound 
for  the  Non-Besident  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £  . 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute. 


$lribilegrs  of  Jtllofoa  fobose  Subscriptions  arc  not  in  ^rrear. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows,  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear, 
include  the  use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Smoking  Rooms ;  a  Library  containing  over  30,000 
volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  history,  government,  trade, 
resources  and  development  of  the  British  Colonies  and  India ;  and 
a  Newspaper  Room  in  which  the  principal  Journals,  Magazines, 
and  Reviews— both  Home,  Colonial,  and  Indian — are  regularly  re¬ 
ceived  and  filed. 

The  Journal  and  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings  are  forwarded 
to  all  Fellows  whose  addresses  are  known. 

Every  Fellow  is  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
and  to  introduce  one  visitor ;  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conver¬ 
sazione,  and  to  introduce  a  lady.  The  Institute  is  open  on  week¬ 
days  from  10  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  except  during  August  and  September, 
when  it  is  closed  at  6  p.m. 


The  support  of  all  British  Subjects,  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies — for  the  Institute  is  intended  for 
both — is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  extend¬ 
ing  knowledge  respecting  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  its  permanent  unity. 

Contributions  to  the  Library  will  be  thankfully  received. 

J.  S.  O’HALLORAN,  ‘ 
Secretary. 


FORM  OF  CANDIDATE’S  CERTIFICATE. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  CANDIDATE  FOR  ELECTION. 


Name 

Title  or  1 
Profession  J 

Residence 

a  British  subject,  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  we,  the  undersigned,  recommend  him  as 
eligible  for  Membership. 

Dated  this  day  of  18 

F.R.C.I.] 

>  from  personal  knowledge. 
F.R.C.I.  I 


Proposed 

18 

Elected 

18 

The  Description  and  Residence  of  Candidates  must  be  clearly 

stated. 

169507 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 


3f  fiCCJUCatlj  the  sum  of  £  to  the  Royal  Colonial 

Institute,  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1882,  and  I  declare 
that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
Corporation  shall  be  an  effectual  discharge  for  the  said  Bequest, 
which  I  direct  to  be  paid  within  calendar  months  after  my 

decease,  without  any  reduction  whatsoever,  whether  on  account  of 
Legacy  Duty  thereon  or  otherwise,  out  of  such  part  of  my  estate 
as  may  be  lawfully  applied  for  that  purpose. 


Those  persons  who  feel  disposed  to  benefit  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  by  Legacies  are  recommended  to-  adopt 
the  above  Form  ofi  Bequest. 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 


SESSION  1896-97. 


FIRST  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  November 
10,  1896,  when  Mr.  John  Lowles,  M.P.,  read  a  paper  on  “  Inter- 
British  Trade.” 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute, 
presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  124 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  22  Resident,  and  102  Non-Resident, 
making  300  since  January  1  as  compared  with  249  up  to  the  same 
date  last  year,  the  total  number  of  Fellows  now  being  3,970. 

Resident  Fellows : 

Major  D’Arcy  Baker,  R.  Whieldon  Barnett,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Donald  Baynes, 
M.D.,  A.  Cecil  T.  Beck,  Ewen  Cameron,  John  Cameron,  James  Cantlie,  M.B., 
F.R.C.S.,  John  M.  Cook,  F.R.G.S.,  George  Lancelot  Eyles,  M.Inst.  C.E., 
Louis  H.  Goodman,  J.  E.  Kerr,  James  J.  Lang,  William  F.  Leeson,  Capt. 
Matthew  Nathan,  R.E.,  Major  W.  G.  Philliniore,  R.A.,  Arthur  Shanks, 
M.Inst.  C.E.,  R.  Tilden  Smith,  Inglis  Taylor,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  J.  E.  Tustin, 
Patrick  G.  Weddel,  Rev.  William  T.  Western,  M.A.,  Rev.  Watkin  W. 
Williams. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : 

Joseph  C.  Adlam  ( Transvaal ),  Kitoyi  Ajasa  (Lagos),  G.  Lloyd  Alison,  Jun. 
(Ceylon),  Evelyn  O.  Ashe,  M.D.  (Cape  Colony),  W.  Blanchard  (Lagos),  Thomas 
J.  Braclfield  (Cape  Colony),  E.  A.  Blundell  Brown  (Straits  Settlements),  Hon. 
James  j.  Brown,  M.C.G.  (Mauritius),  Alfred  Bryant  (Cape  Colony),  J.  Scarvell 
Cape  (Western  Australia),  Lewis  B.  Chesterton  (Transvaal),  Carey  A.  Clausen 
(South  Australia),  James  Cumming  (Natal),  Walter  Currie  (Matabeleland) , 
Rt.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Dawes,  D.D.  (Lord  Bishop  of  Rockhampton),  Sir  J. 
William  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Canada)  [Honorary  Fellow ],  Hugh 
Dixson,  Jun.  (New  South  Wales),  Arthur  G.  Doughty,  M.A.  (Canada), 
Frederick  W.  Dove  (Sierra  Leone),  David  P.  Duirs  (Transvaal),  Hon. 
Alexander  M.  T.  Duncan,  M.L.C.  (Fiji),  Charles  H.  Everett  (Gold  Coast 
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First  Ordinary  General  Meeting. 


„  7  \  t  tt  Vernuinn  (Queensland),  William  Fletcher  (New  South  Wales), 

°£SV„l .f'loTS?  SS  l.  A, r  (Caps  Colon,)  Thonsas  M.Frooi, 

W  T)  (Transvaal)  W.  T.  H.  Frost  (Transvaal),  Hon.  D.  S.  Gideon,  M.L.C., 

eSSiiS^m^S'iL  ffihfgaim 
rSSii-  Jri“cSTS|;  (13 

Africa)  William  Hoskin  (Transvaal),  Thomas  A.  Hunter  (New  Zealand), 
George  H.  Hutchinson  (British  Columbia),  William  W  Inghs  (Transvaal), 
Commander  B.  D.  Paget  Jones  (Lagos),  Henry  G.  Junius  (Transvaal),  Otto  H. 
KM  (Transvaal),  George  Leake,  M.L.A.  ( Western  Australia)  J. Thomson 
Lemvriere  (Victoria),  D.  M.  Le  Boux  (Transvaal),  Henry  Lockward  (Bermuda), 
Andrew  Lyell  (Victoria),  Robert  H.  McCarthy  (Trinidad),  William  J.  Magarey 
(om,n,  Australia)  Percy  W.  Mallett  (Cape  Colony),  C.  J.  Marzetti  (Ceylon), 
aSW  Henry  miui  }La,os)  Walter W.  <*>■ 

Moss  H  Morris,  J.P.  (Mashonaland),  W.  J.  Napier  (New  Zealand),  E.  S. 
Norrie  (Transvaal),  Bernard  Oppenheimer  (Transvaal),  Owen  F.  Pag 
(Western  Australia),  Walter  E.  Parker  (Transvaal),  Willmm  C.P  enfold 

(Transvaal),  H.  B.  Phillips  (Transvaal),  Edward  F.  Pittman,  A.R.S.M. 
(New  South  Wales),  Cyril  Punch  (Lagos),  Walter  B.  Ramsay  (Transvaal), 
Rev  G  C  Harvey  Reed  (Matabeleland),  Isaac  J.  Roberts  (Gold  Coast  Colony), 
Auaustus  S  Roe  (Western  Australia),  Frederick  W.  Roe  (Tasmania),  James 
TroTs  (Transvaal),  Charles  E.  Rowlands  (Ceylon),!.  A.  Auret  Schulz,  M.D 
(Natal),  Theophilus  Shepstone,  C.M.C.  (Transvaal),  Gustav  Sonn  (Jransvaal), 
Robert  H.  Spence  (Transvaal),  Alfred  H.  Spurrier  L  R. C.P.  (Zanzibar)  Rev 
Canon  J.  W.  Stack  (New  Zealand),  James  Stewart,  M. Inst.  C.E.  (New  Zealand), 
Harm  Stone  (Transvaal),  Ghia  Tattoe  (Straits  Settlements),  Charles  E. 
Taunton  (Natal),  Alexander  Thain  (Matabeleland),  Benjamin  Toll,  J.P. 
(Queensland)  Hon.  J.  M.  Vermont,  M.L.C.  (Straits  Settlements),  Dvrk  E. 
Vreede  (Cape  Colony),  John  Walker  (Cape  Colony),  Henry  R.  Wallis  (British 
Central  Africa),  J.  Whitborne  Watts  (Transvaal),  Richard  Noel  Wells 
(Western  Australia),  James  A.  Williams  (Sherbro'),  John  J.  Williams  (Trails - 
vaal),  John  Wilson,  J.P.  (Western  Australia),  W.  Street  Wilson,  A.R.I.B.A. 
(Natal),  Capt.  Arthur  H.  Young  (Chief  Secretary,  Cyprus),  William  A.  Young 
(Western  Australia). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 


others. 

The  Chairman  :  The  members  and  friends  of  the  Institute 
present  to-night  at  the  opening  meeting  of  our  annual  session  will 
have  heard  with  satisfaction  the  announcement  just  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  number  of  Fellows  who  have  lately  joined  the 
Institute.  A  very  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  roll 
of  our  members  during  the  present  year,  and  I  am  happy  to  he  able 
to  add  that  our  finances  are  in  a  sound  and  satisfactory  condition, 
and  that  the  year  now  coming  to  a  close  has  been,  I  am  told,  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  in  our  records.  I  refer  to  these  matters 
because  it  is  well  for  us  from  time  to  time  to  take  note  of  how  we 
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stand,  and  to  see  how  far  we  are  in  touch  with  the  public  mind, 
and  with  those  interests  which  it  is  our  especial  province  to  serve  ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  feel  that  this  Society,  now  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  its  existence,  has  suffered  no  diminution  of  that 
favour  with  which  its  establishment  was  originally  regarded  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has,  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  grown  in 
public  favour  and  confidence  as  a  body  that  is  doing  a  good  work 
for  the  Empire,  not  only  in  promoting  a  better  knowledge  in  this 
country  of  the  Colonies  and  Provinces  which  go  to  make  up  that 
Greater  Britain  which  lies  beyond  the  seas,  but  also  in  bringing 
together  British  subjects  from  all  parts  of  the  Queen’s  dominions, 
and  in  promoting  among  the  citizens  of  many  different  countries, 
often  far  remote  from  one  another,  a  feeling  of  mutual  interest  and 
concern  as  fellow-citizens  of  one  great  Empire.  It  will  not  be  out 
of  place,  too,  if  I  take  this  opportunity  to  allude  to  a  circumstance 
which  has  lately  been  the  subj  ect  of  loyal  congratulation  throughout 
that  Empire — the  circumstance,  namely,  that  the  reign  of  our 
Gracious  Sovereign,  from  whom  we  hold  our  charter  of  incorpora¬ 
tion,  has  now  exceeded  in  length  of  time  that  of  any  of  Her 
Majesty’s  predecessors.  As  we  here  all  know,  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  Her  glorious  reign  has  been  the  growth  of  the  Colonies 
and  the  expansion  of  the  Empire  to  an  extent  that  will  make  the 
Victorian  age  ever  memorable  as  a  period  of  unexampled  progress 
in  the  history  of  our  race  ;  and  the  circumstance  to  which  I  allude 
cannot  fail  to  touch  us  very  nearly  and  to  call  forth  an  expression 
of  our  fervent  desire  that  Bier  Majesty  may  long  be  spared  to  rule 
over  a  devoted  people  and  a  united  Empire.  The  first  of  the  series 
of  papers  to  be  read  before  this  Institute  during  this  session  deals 
with  “  Inter-British  Trade,”  by  which  I  understand  is  intended  the 
trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  and  Provinces 
of  the  Empire.  That  is  the  subject  of  the  paper  which  has  been 
selected  for  this  evening’s  reading,  and  it  takes  up  a  question  which 
was  discussed  at  some  length  at  the  congress  which  was  held  last 
summer  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire.  Mr. 
Lowles,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  undertake  the  reading  of  this 
paper,  is  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  gentleman  who  has  made 
a  special  study  of  our  trade  relations.  He  has  lately  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  where  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  views  of  many  of  their  leading  public  men.  He 
will  favour  us  to-night  with  his  own  views  and  conclusions,  which  I 
do  not  doubt  will  afford  an  ample  and  suggestive  basis  of  dis¬ 
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Mr.  John  Lowles,  M.P.,  then  read  his  paper  on  :— 
INTER-BRITISH  TRADE. 

The  increased  attention  which  has  in  many  forms  been  manifested, 
especially  during  the  past  two  years,  towards  the  question  of  closer 
commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies 
is  of  such  a  remarkable  and  extensive  character  as  to  ensure  for  it 
a  prominent  and  permanent  place  in  the  future  programme  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  Whether  we  take  the  utterances  of  pro¬ 
minent  members  of  political  parties  at  home,  and  of  leading  public 
men  in  the  Colonies,  or  analyse  the  political  and  other  forces  which 
move  statesmen  to  action,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  “  Imperial 
Federation  upon  a  Commercial  Basis”  is  now  well  within  the  range 
of  practical  politics.  It  will  be  interesting  in  order  to  establish 
these  premises  to  glance  at  the  history  of  this  movement  since 
1894.  In  that  year  a  great  Conference  (great  not  in  the  numbers 
attending  it,  but  great  in  its  representative  character,  and  in  the 
issues  it  so  ably  discussed)  assembled  at  Ottawa.  It  was  composed 
of  some  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  great  self-governing 
Colonies,  and  the  importance  of  the  gathering  was  recognised  by  the 
Home  Government  who  deputed  Lord  Jersey  to  attend  its  sittings 
and  report  upon  its  deliberations  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  I 
have  read  a  great  many  Blue  Books,  but  I  have  never  read  any 
which  was  more  interesting  or  more  profitable  than  that  which 
records  the  proceedings  of  that  Conference.  The  practical  and 
statesmanlike  utterances  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  afford  ample  proof  of  the  quality  of  the  men  under  whose 
auspices  our  Colonies  have  made  and  are  making  such  gigantic 
strides. 

In  visiting  any  of  our  great  Colonies,  and  mixing  writh  their 
public  men,  one  is  struck  wTith  the  wrarm  attachment  to  the  old 
land  and  her  institutions,  with  the  love  for  our  Queen,  with  the 
pride  in  our  national  history  and  our  Imperial  greatness  ;  and  next, 
but  not  least,  the  keen  desire  to  strengthen,  consolidate,  and  unite 
the  bonds  which  bind  us  to  them,  and  them  to  us,  and  every  part  to 
each  other.  One  of  the  direct  results  of  that  great  Conference  will 
be  cable  connection  between  Vancouver  and  Australia,  so  that  the 
British  Empire  shall  possess  that  important  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  from  end  to  end  on  her  own  soil  or  under  her  own  control.  It 
surely  appeals  to  our  best  sentiments  and  to  our  best  material 
interests  to  know  that  we  are  within  measurable  distance  of  such 
a  possession  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded— a  purely  British  cable 
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system  throughout  the  Empire.  Another  important  question  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  Conference  was  that  of  steamship  communication, 
and  here,  again,  the  foundations  are  being  laid  for  fast  mail  steamers 
in  every  ocean,  which  shall  enable  us  to  travel  from  the  heart  to 
the  extremities  of  the  Empire,  by  sea  and  land,  under  our  own  flag, 
and  to  distance  every  competitor  both  in  speed  and  comfort.  I 
mention  these  interesting  facts  by  way  of  preface,  in  order  to  show 
to  those  who  have  not  followed  closely  the  proceedings  of  that 
Conference  in  the  Dominion  capital  that  the  statesmen  assembled 
there  on  that  historic  occasion  Avere  no  mere  visionaries,  but  shrewd, 
level-headed,  business  men,  with  a  clear  grasp  of  the  great  questions 
discussed,  and  the  capacity  to  reduce  them  to  a  practical  shape. 
We  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  resolution  which  formed  the 
subject  of  their  third  practical  proposition,  viz.  “  The  Commercial 
Union  of  the  Empire.”  It  reads  thus  : 

Whereas  the  stability  and  progress  of  the  British  Empire  can  be 
best  assured  by  drawing  continually  closer  the  bands  which  unite  the 
Colonies  with  the  Mother  Country,  and  by  the  continuous  growth  of  a 
practical  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  common 
welfare  ;  and  Whereas  this  co-operation  and  unity  can  in  no  way  be  more 
effectually  promoted  than  by  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  the  mutual 
and  profitable  interchange  of  the  products  ;  Therefore  resolved  That  this 
Conference  records  its  belief  in  the  advisability  of  a  Customs  arrangement 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  by  which  Trade  within  the 
Empire  may  be  placed  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than  that  Avhich  is 
carried  on  in  foreign  Countries. 

Taato  of  the  recommendations  of  that  Conference  are,  as  I  have 
shown,  in  process  of  realisation,  and  the  third  and  greatest  will,  I 
hope  and  believe,  be  soon  in  the  same  position. 

I  hope  to  prove  that  public  opinion  throughout  the  Empire  has 
been  moving  steadily  but  surely  in  the  direction  of  “  Commercial 
Federation,”  and  that  if  the  Empire  could  be  polled  to-day  on  this 
question,  an  overwhelming  majority  would  pronounce  in  its  favour. 
In  the  great  centres  of  population  in  England  there  is  no  subject 
which  provokes  a  more  sympathetic  response,  while  in  the  Colonies 
—I  can  personally  testify  as  to  Australasia  and  Canada— enthusi¬ 
astic  attention  is  also  accorded  to  it. 

The  Press  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  has  extended  a 
similar  reception  to  the  movement,  and  no  longer  treats  it  as  an 
impracticable  ideal.  Added  to  all  these  indications  of  popular 
interest  we  have  the  important  circular  and  the  still  more  important 
speeches  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  marking  as  they  do  the  beginning  of 
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a  new  epoch  in  Colonial  policy.  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  regard 
it  as  another  favourable  circumstance  that  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  has  accorded  the  first  place  in  a  new  session  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  all-important  subject.  This  Institute  has  done  much 
for  the  Empire  by  furnishing  reliable  and  useful  information 
respecting  the  Colonies ;  it  has  done  much  in  extending  a  cordial 
welcome  to  Colonial  visitors,  a  welcome  which  I  know  is  always 
most  warmly  appreciated  ;  it  has  done  much  by  keeping  alive  the 
Imperial  sentiment  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  all  these  valuable 
efforts  require  to  be  solidified  and  strengthened  by  the  bond  of 
material  interests  to  be  of  lasting  and  practical  advantage  to  the 
Empire  at  large. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking  at  the  Canada  Club  in  March  last, 
said  :  “  We  appreciate  and  we  cordially  respond  to  the  notes,  the 
stirring  notes,  of  loyalty  and  affection  that  have  been  evoked  from 
our  Colonies  when  the  great  Mother  Country  has  appeared  to  be  in 
danger.  We  look  forward  with  hope  and  with  confidence  to  the 
development  of  those  countries  which  are  populated  by  our  children 
and  by  our  kinsmen,  but  these  sentiments  alone  will  never  make  an 
Empire  unless  they  are  confirmed  by  bonds  of  material  interest, 
and  we  can  only  found  Imperial  unity  upon  a  common  weal.”  On  the 
same  occasion  the  Colonial  Secretary  also  said  :  “  We  may  approach 
this  desirable  consummation  by  a  process  of  gradual  development. 
We  may  endeavour  to  establish  common  interests  and  common 
obligations.  When  we  have  done  that,  it  will  be  natural  that  some 
sort  of  representative  authority  should  grow  up  to  deal  with  the 
interests  and  the  obligations  we  have  created.  What  is  the  greatest 
of  our  common  obligations  ?  It  is  Imperial  defence.  What  is  the 
greatest  of  our  common  interests  ?  It  is  Imperial  trade.” 

We  have  again  from  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  respected 
statesmen  on  the  Liberal  side,  Lord  Rosebery,  the  same  view  of  the 
question.  He  says  :  “  It  is,  as  I  believe,  impossible  for  you  to 
maintain  in  the  long  run  your  present  loose  and  imperfect  relations 
to  your  Colonies,  and  preserve  those  Colonies  as  part  of  the  Empire. 
I  wish  to  say  that  on  the  ground  of  commercial  interests  alone  the 
question  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  our  great  commercial 
communities.” 

I  know  that  this  question  of  commercial  federation  is  scoffingly 
referred  to  by  some  ethereal  persons  as  belonging  to  the  order^of 
“  bread-and-butter  politics ;  ”  but  for  the  great  mass  of  our  people 
the  question  of  bread  and  butter  is  of  the  first  consideration.  It 
certainly  plays  a  large  part  in  building  up  a  prosperous,  happy,  and 
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contented  nation,  which  even  etherealists  admit  to  be  a  desirable 
product.  For  my  part,  I  consider  it  the  prime  duty  of  any  well- 
ordered  Government  to  care  for  the  well-being  of  the  governed,  and 
to  see  that  they  are  helped  rather  than  hindered  in  the  fierce  struggle 
which  present-day  competition  imposes  upon  our  workers.  In  a 
memorable  speech,  Lord  Salisbury  recognised  this  obligation  when 
he  said  :  “  The  first  function  of  the  Government,  its  most  vital  and 
imperative  duty,  is  to  care  for  the  vast  industry,  whose  prosperity 
or  depression  means  the  difference  between  well-being  or  misery, 
between  health  and  disease,  between  a  life  of  hope  and  a  life  of 
despair,  to  the  millions  of  our  fellow  countrymen.” 

It  was,  I  think,  a  wise  idea  which  prompted  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
despatch  of  November  last,  asking  for  information  as  to  the  relative 
position  held  in  the  various  Colonies  by  British  and  foreign  products, 
and  inviting  patterns  and  samples  of  the  latter  where  they  had  dis¬ 
placed,  or  were  displacing,  British  manufactures  in  Colonial  markets. 
Of  all  lessons,  “object”  lessons  are  the  most  lasting,  and  the  ex¬ 
hibits  displayed  at  the  rooms  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  our 
manufacturers  and  artisans,  who  have  visited  them  in  large  numbers. 
The  conclusions  so  far  arrived  at  have,  I  think,  established  the  fact 
that  British  artisans  and  manufacturers  can  turn  out,  if  they  choose, 
goods  that  will  compare  favourably  with  foreign  products.  If  they 
have  been  a  little  backward  hitherto  in  studying  local  demands 
either  for  more  attractive  packages  or  handier  articles,  the  remedy 
is  in  their  own  hands. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  some  cases  they  are 
heavily  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  foreign  manufacturers,  assured 
under  a  system  of  protection  of  a  certain  sale  in  their  own  country 
for  their  wares  at  remunerative  prices,  can  afford  to  export  any 
surplus  stock  at  cost  price,  or  it  may  be  at  a  small  loss.  We  all 
know  how  terribly  our  West  Indian  sugar  industries  have  suffered 
by  the  German  and  French  bounties,  under  which  German  and 
French  growers  have  been  able  to  export  their  produce  at  less  than 
cost  price,  obtaining  their  remuneration  solely  from  the  bounty  paid 
by  their  respective  Governments  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
industry.  A  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  distress  caused  by  these 
bounties  has  reached  me  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a 
public  meeting  held  at  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  on  October  65 
1896,  which  reads  as  follows  : — 

Whereas  the  bounties  given  on  sugar,  exported  from  beet-producing 
countries,  have  recently  been  increased,  and  the  larger  output  and  export 
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thereby  encouraged  has  resulted  in  the  price  of  sugar  falling  below  the  cost 
of  production ;  and  Whereas  in  consequence  the  sugar  industry  in  this 
Colony,  on  which  the  inhabitants  are  mainly  dependent  for  a  livelihood,  is 
threatened  with  extinction : 

Be  it  resolved, — That  a  petition  be  addressed  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  Queen  and  Parliament,  asking  that  some  very 
prompt  measure  of  relief  be  afforded  to  the  sugar  industry  of  this  Colony, 
and  thus  save  its  inhabitants  from  distress  and  ruin. 

That  is  a  form  of  competition  with  which  it  is  impossible  to  com¬ 
pete  except  by  some  form  of  retaliation,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  East  End  is  studded  with  derelict  refineries,  and  the  dock 
gates  are  besieged  by  large  numbers  of  men  driven  out  from  this 
and  other  industries  by  no  fault  of  their  own  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  There  is  another  side  to  this  unwholesome  com¬ 
petition  in  the  lamentable  fact  that  the  rich,  pure  sugars  of  our 
West  Indian  producers  have  been  displaced  by  the  wretched  beetroot 
productions  of  Germany  and  France,  to  the  detriment  both  of  the 
national  health  and  the  national  purse. 

An  immediate  outcome  of  Inter-British  Federation  would  be,  I 
hope  and  believe,  to  put  British  producers  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Queensland — now  a  large  sugar  producer — on  something  like  an 
even  footing  with  foreign  competitors.  The  almost  extinction  of  the 
English  silk  industry  was  forcibly  brought  home  to  me  a  few  evenings 
since,  when  I  was  presiding  at  a  Spitalfields  charity  gathering. 
What  was  once  a  flourishing  industrial  centre  is  now  a  poverty- 
stricken  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  easily  explained  when  we  glance 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics,  and  find  that  our  exports  of 
manufactured  silk  have  fallen  to  £1,500,000,  while  our  imports  of 
foreign  silk  have  risen  to  £13,000,000  annually. 

Coventry  has  happily  found  “  weal  ”  in  the  new  and  flourishing 
cycle  industry,  but  in  poor  Spitalfields  the  “woe”  has  no  such 
antidote.  These  are  not  the  only  industries  which  have  been 
enormously  depleted  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Iron  and 
steel  manufactures  which  were  exported  in  1874  to  the  value  of 
£31,190,256,  had  fallen  in  1884  to  £24,496,065,  and  in  1894  to 
£18,688,763. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  passed  us  completely  in  what 
used  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  stable  and  safe  of  our  manufacturing 
industries.  Sheffield  cutlery,  which  justly  held  and  should  still  hold 
the  first  place  in  the  world,  was  exported  to  the  extent  of  £4,107  125 
in  1882;  but,  in  1894  it  had  fallen  to  £1,834,481,  whilst  German 
cutlery  exported  in  the  same  year,  1894,  had  risen  to  £3,704,100, 
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In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Cotton  Factory  Times  the  following 
significant  passages  occur  with  regard  to  the  cotton  industry  : 

“  Viewed  all  round,  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  arrived  at 
is  that  so  far  as  our  export  trade  is  concerned  it  is  practically 
stationary.  Whether  future  developments  will  enable  us  to  put 
ourselves  on  the  improving  side  is  for  the  future  to  tell,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  at  present  we  are  at  a  standstill,  which 
means  that  as  machinery  improves  fewer  workers  will  be  required. 
The  labouring  people  are  all  right  with  low  prices  for  food  and 
clothing  so  long  as  they  can  he  assured  of  good  wages  and  regular 
employment,  but  the  latter  is  becoming  more  precarious  year  by 
year  in  those  industries  which  have  to  a  great  extent  to  depend 
upon  the  export  trade,  and  the  men  who  are  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  on  account  of  the  cause  which  has  produced  cheap  articles  of 
food  and  clothing  are  worse  off  with  such  advantages  than  they 
were  when  prices  were  considerably  higher,  and  they  were  in  full 
work  and  earning  good  wages.  The  great  fall  in  the  price  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  has  been  injurious  to  the  cotton  industries  of 
Lancashire,  as  it  has  greatly  interfered  with  the  demand  for  cotton 
goods  for  home  consumption,  checked  the  extent  of  mill  building, 
and  caused  a  large  number  of  cotton  mills  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  be  closed  on  account  of  the  great  loss  of  capital  arising 
from  working  the  same.” 

In  my  own  constituency  of  Haggerston  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  is  being  similarly  affected,  and  large  numbers  of  artisans 
who  for  years  have  supported  themselves  and  their  families  in 
comfort  are  being  driven  to  desperation  by  these  outside  influences, 
Avhich  are  gradually  either  cutting  down  wages  or  decreasing  the 
output.  I  might  draw  numerous  other  illustrations  from  my  own 
knowledge  and  observation,  but  these  will  serve  as  samples  of  the 
rest.  To  my  mind  they  amply  demonstrate  two  propositions :  (1) 
that  the  import  of  foreign  manufactured  articles  is  increasing  to 
an  alarming  extent ;  (2)  that  the  same  competition  threatens  to 
deprive  us  not  only  of  our  home  but  of  our  Colonial  markets. 

In  a  reliable  analysis  of  the  trade  returns  for  1894  and  1895, 
published  by  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society  in  March  last,  it  is  shown 
that  our  net  imports  in  1895  exceeded  those  of  1894  by  £6,335,000. 
A  careful  study  of  these  figures  shows  further  that  the  whole  of  that 
increase  was  due  to  manufactured  articles  which  we  imported  to  the 
value  of  £75,625,000  in  1895,  against  £68,925,000  in  1894.  This 
means  a  loss  on  the  year  of  nearly  £3,000,000  in  wages,  repre¬ 
senting  the  average  earnings  of  37,500  families,  a  grim  fact  which 
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largely  accounts  for  tlie  distress  of  which  we  hear  on  all  sides,  not 
it  would  seem  without  good  cause. 

The  same  competitors  are  pressing  us  hard  in  our  Colonial 
markets,  and  every  day  that  Inter-British  Federation  is  delayed 
gives  them  a  stronger  foothold.  Here  are  some  striking  examples 
taken  from  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  showing  how  in  particular 
industries  foreign  countries  are  supplanting  us  in  some  of  our 
Colonial  markets.  Canada  imported  50  per  cent,  more  of  German 
iron  and  steel,  and  of  British  nearly  100  per  cent,  less  in  1894  than 
in  1893.  The  total  German  exports  to  Canada,  which  stood  at 
£98,806  in  1880,  increased  to  £1,200,317  in  1894,  an  increase  of 
nearly  1,200  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  German  exports  to 
Victoria  rose  from  £27,434  to  £284,638,  an  increase  of  over  1,000  per 
cent.  In  the  same  period  Germany’s  exports  to  the  Cape  rose  from 
£38,182  to  £448,412,  an  increase  of  over  1,100  per  cent.  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland  have  largely  increased  their  trade  with 
British  Colonies  during  the  same  period,  whilst  the  United  States, 
who  were  £1,000,000  below  us  in  the  Canadian  trade  in  1880, 
were  £3,000,000  above  us  in  1894.  In  Australia,  United  States 
manufacturers  are  competing  very  keenly  against  British.  Enor¬ 
mous  industrial  strides  are  also  being  made  by  Japan,  who  with  the 
initial  advantages  of  low-priced  labour  and  a  national  aptitude  for 
imitation,  threatens  us  very  seriously  in  our  Eastern  and  Southern 
markets.  These  facts  and  figures  accentuate  the  necessity  for 
Great  Britain  strengthening  her  hold  upon  Colonial  markets  by 
reciprocal  arrangements. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ernest  Williams,  the  gifted  author  of 
“Made  in  Germany,”  for  having  called  our  attention  to  the 
remarkable  development  of  German  export  trade,  a  development 
unfortunately  accomplished  largely  at  our  expense.  The  export  trade 
of  Germany  (according  to  the  Times  of  September  26,  1896)  was  in 
1871  £116,000,000,  while  the  annual  average  from  1890  to  1894 
was  £155,000,000,  an  increase  of  £39,000,000.  For  the  period 
1890  to  1894  the  foreign  export  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  that 
of  Germany  stood  at  the  same  average  level,  viz. — £155  000  000 
per  annum.  In  1894,  however,  they  were  relatively  £143, 184*000 
and  £148,130,000,  a  difference  in  favour  of  Germany  of  nearlv 
£5,000,000  on  the  year.  ^ 

If  we  analyse  the  figures  of  our  whole  foreign  trade  we  are 
confronted  by  the  fact  that  between  1870  and  1894  they  fell 
from  174  millions  per  annum  to  155  millions,  a  decrease  of  19 
millions,  or  11  per  cent.,  and  further  study  shows  that  it  is  upon 
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our  manufacturing  industries  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  loss  has 
fallen.  If  any  further  proof  be  needed  of  the  reality  of  the  adverse 
circumstances  affecting  our  principal  industries  it  can  be  adduced 
from  the  statement  of  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr. 
Goschen)  in  his  1892  Budget  Speech,  to  the  effect  “  that  the  profits 
derived  by  the  medical  profession  exceeded  those  of  the  whole  cotton 
industry,  and  the  profits  of  the  lawyers  exceeded  those  of  all  the 
coal  owners,  while  taking  the  whole  of  the  productive  industries  to¬ 
gether  their  profits  only  amount  to  one-half  the  profits  of  the  middle¬ 
man  engaged  simply  in  the  work  of  distribution  and  transport.” 

If  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  somewhat  dark  picture 
presented  by  our  decreasing  foreign  export  trade,  and  the  pressure 
of  increasing  foreign  manufactured  imports  upon  our  home  indus¬ 
tries,  it  enables  me  to  turn  with  more  satisfaction  to  our  Colonial 
trade,  in  the  extension  and  development  of  which  is  to  be  found 
industrial  salvation  for  British  workers.  In  spite  of  the  fierce 
foreign  competition  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  our  Colonial 
markets,  the  figures,  due  of  course  largely  to  Colonial  expansion 
and  the  desire  and  disposition  of  our  Colonial  brethren  to  deal 
with  the  old  country,  show  a  most  satisfactory  increase. 

The  exports  to  our  Colonies,  excluding  India,  have  risen  from  40 
millions  in  1870  to  48  millions  in  1894,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
and  representing  21  per  cent,  of  our  total  export  trade,  while  if  we 
include  India  the  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  same  period  of  18 
millions,  or  30  per  cent.,  and  the  combined  figures  form  a  third  of 
Great  Britain’s  total  export  trade. 

It  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  G .  Colmer,  whose  brilliant 
essay  in  the  Statist  has  attracted  widespread  attention,  that  our 
Colonies  are  per  head  much  better  customers  than  any  oreign 
country,  for  whereas  in  1894  the  Colonies  bought  goods  from  us  to 
the  extent  of  £2  11s.  8 d.  per  head,  the  United  States  took  only  6s. 
worth  per  head,  and  France  and  Germany  7s.  2d.  per  head  of  their 
populations.  When  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  a  large 
audience  in  the  town  hall,  Melbourne,  in  May  last  on  this  subject, 
I  ventured  to  refer  to  these  facts  as  one  of  the  reasons  which 
prompted  British  producers  to  increase  the  quantity  while  main¬ 
taining  the  quality  of  their  Colonial  customers,  and  I  pointed  to  the 
figures  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States,  which  showed  that  last 
year,  speaking  roughly,  while  we  spent  90  millions  with  the  United 
States,  they  spent  only  30  millions  with  us  ;  and  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  the  British  Empire 
both  at  home  and  abroad  that  the  60  millions  advantage  on  the  side 
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of  the  United  States  should  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  Colonial 
producers,  seeing  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  produce  purchased  in 
the  States  could  just  as  well,  and  as  I  think  better,  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  Colonies. 

To  my  surprise  and  amusement,  I  found  on  my  return  home  that 
my  patriotic  sentiments  had  been  challenged  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  Cobden  Club,  who  dished  up  the  comments  of  some 
unknown  paper  called  The  Beacon  and  published  them  as  a  fully 
fledged  Cobden  Club  tract,  No.  107.  I  feel  impelled  to  quote  a  large 
part  of  this  document  verbatim.  It  reads  thus  : 

The  manner  in  which  he  [referring  to  myself]  painted  the  advantage 
which  the  Colonies  would  derive  from  the  adoption  of  the  differential  pro¬ 
tective  system  must  be  given  in  his  own  words.  He  said  :  “  Great 
Britain  spent  last  year  £90,000,000  with  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  spent  £30,000,000  with  Great  Britain  in  return.  I  think  the 
£60,000,000  difference  might  just  as  well  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of 
the  Colonial  producers  as  to  America.”  The  depth  of  ignorance,  assumed 
or  real,  which  this  statement  reveals  is  very  unfathom  able.  It  is  not  true 
that  either  country  spent  this  or  any  similar  sums  of  money  with  the 
other.  What  they  did  was  to  respectively  import  so  much  of  the  other’s 
productions  and  to  export  so  much  of  their  own.  That  is  £30,000,000 
worth  of  American  produce,  and  the  excess  of  goods  which  England  re¬ 
ceived  from  America— viz.,  £60,000,000— were  not  paid  for  at  all  by 
England,  but  were  a  payment  made  by  America  to  England.  One  part 
paid  for  interest  due  to  English  investors  in  American  industrial  under¬ 
takings  and  American  Government  and  municipal  bonds,  and  for  rent  due 
from  Americans  to  owners  of  American  land  living  in  Great  Britain.  A 
second  part  paid  for  the  earnings  of  British  ships  in  the  carriage  of  goods 
and  passengers  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  third  part 
paid  for  the  hotel  bills,  the  travelling  expenses,  and  theatre  tickets,  and 
the  purchases  of  the  crowds  of  wealthy  Americans  who  annually  visit 
Great  Britain  and  smuggle  their  purchases  through  the  American 
Customs.  When  Mr.  John  Lowles,  M.P.,  asserted  that  these  £60,000,000 
might  as  well  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  Colonial  as  of  American  pro¬ 
ducers,  he  either  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  or  no  brains  in  his  head. 
For  manifestly  no  American  got  any  of  this  £60,000,000  ;  on  the  contrary] 
every  penny  of  it  came  out  of  American  pockets.  It  is  a  tribute  which 
protected  Americans  pay  to  the  Free  Trade  Britishers.  Does  Mr.  Lowles 
propose  to  relieve  the  Americans  of  their  obligations  to  pay  interest  and 
rent  ?  Does  he  propose  that  British  ships  shall  carry  Americans  and 
their  goods  for  nothing  ?  Does  he  propose  to  pass  a  Yankee  Exclusion 
Bill,  that  shall  keep  all  American  tourists  out  of  Great  Britain  ?  If  he 
will  not  do  all  this,  he  cannot  keep  this  £60,000,000  worth  of  American 
produce  out  of  the  English  market,  for  the  Americans  have  nothing  but 
their  produce  to  make  these  payments  with, 
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It  passes  my  comprehension  how  it  was  possible  for  the  Tract 
Committee  of  the  Cobden  Club  to  have  allowed  such  a  document  to 
be  issued  broadcast  bearing  its  imprimatur.  I  can  only  imagine,  as 
it  was  published  in  July,  that  Lord  Farrer  and  his  distinguished 
associates  were  so  occupied  with  the  arrangements  for  the  jubilee 
dinner  of  the  club,  that  they  left  the  editorial  department  tem¬ 
porarily  in  the  hands  of  the  office  boy,  and  that  this  precious  pro¬ 
duction  came  out  under  his  auspices.  What  does  it  mean  ?  This 
large  sum  of  sixty  millions  sterling  (equivalent  to  three-fourths  of 
Great  Britain’s  export  trade  to  the  Colonies  and  India)  which 
represents  the  balance  of  account  due  to  the  United  fetates  pro¬ 
ducers  after  crediting  us  with  the  goods  purchased  by  them  from 
Great  Britain,  is  said  forsooth  to  come  not  out  of  our  pockets  who 
have  bought  the  produce  and  paid  for  it,  but  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  persons  we  have  paid  and  whose  produce  we  have  consumed. 
The  Cobden  Club  essayist  splits  this  little  sum  of  £60,000,000  into 
three  parts,  and  says  it  all  comes  back  to  us  in  one  or  other  of  these 
ways.  First,  by  interest  on  investments  and  rent  of  American  land 
owned  in  Great  Britain.  Well,  it  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of  British 
money  finds  its  way  to  the  United  States,  although  I  believe  that 
the  great  fall  in  values  of  American  stocks  which  followed  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  Message  to  Congress  on  the  Venezuelan  question  has 
had  the  effect  of  making  English  investors  look  about  for  more 
stable  conditions  of  security,  and  this  disposition  was  accentuated 
recently  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  of  the  presidential  election. 
I  daresay  it  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  American  millionaires  who 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  this  country  have  their  rents  re¬ 
mitted  to  them  regularly,  but  I  fancy  Mr.  Waldorf,  for  instance,  would 
be  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  receipt  of  the  rentals  of  his 
New  York  properties  in  any  way  depended  upon  the  purchase  by 
British  consumers  of  £60,000,000  worth  of  produce  from  the  United 
States  over  and  above  their  own  sales  to  that  country.  However, 
even  if  the  argument  of  the  Cobden  Club  essayist  be  economically 
sound,  which  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  doubt,  it  strengthens  rather 
than  weakens  my  argument ;  because  if  there  is  any  fixed  relation 
between  the  financial  investments  of  the  character  described  and 
the  shipments  of  produce  as  a  return  to  the  investor,  then  I  repeat 
with  greater  emphasis  than  before,  “  I  think  the  £60,000,000  differ¬ 
ence  might  just  as  well  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Colonial  pro¬ 
ducers  as  to  America.”  Let  us  take  the  next  point  insisted  upon  so 
dogmatically  by  the  spokesman  of  the  Cobden  Club,  viz.  that  a 
second  part  of  this  £60,000,000  is  paid  for  the  earnings  of  British 
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ships  in  the  carriage  of  goods  and  passengers  between  Great  Britain 
and  America.  I  rather  think  that  the  United  States  give  the 
preference,  in  the  mail  service  at  least,  to  vessels  sailing  under  their 
own  flag ;  but  leaving  that  out  of  the  question,  and  giving  the 
Cobden  Club  essayist  credit  for  his  great  erudition,  his  contention 
number  two  completely  justifies  my  own,  because  wherever  produce 
comes  from  over  sea,  ships  have  to  be  employed,  only  the  chances 
are  that  British  ships  are  used  in  a  larger  proportion  in  Colonial 
than  in  American  trade.  In  answer  to  the  second  point  I  still 
exclaim,  “  I  think  the  £60,000,000  difference  might  just  as  well  go 
to  Colonial  producers  as  to  America.”  But  the  most  astounding 
piece  of  information  is  contained  in  the  essayist’s  third  pro¬ 
position,  viz.  that  the  third  part  of  this  £60,000,000  is  paid  to 
us  for  “  the  hotel  bills,  the  travelling  expenses,  the  theatre  tickets, 
and  the  purchases  of  the  crowds  of  wealthy  Americans  who 
annually  visit  Great  Britain  and  smuggle  their  purchases  through 
the  American  Customs.  Well,  I  am  not  a  consumer  of  American 
produce  if  I  know  it.  I  prefer  British  or  Colonial,  but  it  is  rather 
startling  to  be  told  that  it  is  the  British  consumer  of  American 
produce  who  is  paying  for  all  this  luxury,  and  still  more  startling 
to  be.  told  that  he  is  indirectly  a  party  to  large  frauds  on  the 
American  revenue.  I  fancy  also  that  it  would  raise  what  Dickens 
called  a  fat  smile  on  the  part  of  wealthy  Americans  to  be  told  that 
their  capacity  to  travel  depended  upon  our  consumption  of  so  much 
Dakota  flour  or  of  so  much  Chicago  pork,  and  that  we  Britishers 
have  converted  them  into  well-dressed  smugglers  to  the  tune  of 
many  millions  a  year.  I  don’t  think  this  Cobden  Club  essayist  can 
ever  have  travelled  in  the  States.  I  have,  but  I  should  not  like  to 
attempt  smuggling  on  so  large  a  scale  as  he  suggests.  At  all 
events,  if  these  holiday  jaunts  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent 
on  the  part  of  wealthy  Americans  are  the  outcome  of  our  trade 
with  the  United  States,  then  I  still  stick  to  my  text  and  say  “  I 
think  the  £60,000,000  difference  might  just  as  well  go  into’ the 
pockets  of  Colonial  producers  as  to  America,”  because  more  frequent 
visits  of  our  Colonial  brethren  to  us,  and  ours  to  them,  would  help 
to  strengthen  existing  ties  and  to  bind  us  still  closer  to  each  other. 
I  have,  however,  too  high  an  opinion  of  them  and  of  ourselves  to 
suppose  that  either  party  would  be  mean  enough  to  defraud  the 
revenue,  as  is  said  to  be  the  practice  of  our  American  cousins  on 
returning  to  their  own  shores.  I  think  the  onus  of  proof  as  to  the 
truth  of  these  startling  statements  rests  upon  the  Cobden  Club  nnrl 
ite  champion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  I  set  any  value  upon  the 
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Cobden  Club  effusion  at  all,  it  is  only  because  it  is  another  proof  of 
the  decadence  of  their  body,  and  that  in  their  worship  of  a  “  fetish  ” 
they  allow  reason  and  common  sense  and  patriotism  to  go  by  the 
board. 

There  are  other  and  more  powerful  factors  at  work,  however, 
than  the  Cobden  Club,  factors  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  bent  on 
working  out  this  great  problem  of  placing  Inter-British  Trade  upon 
a  secure  foundation,  the  more  secure  because  it  is  based  upon 
mutual  interest  as  well  as  mutual  affection,  and  because  it  will 
directly  effect  the  solidification  of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  If  I  am  asked  to  define  those  forces  I  hasten  to 
direct  your  attention  to  those  utterances  of  our  responsible  states¬ 
men  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  to  the  new  spirit  abroad  in 
our  newspapers  and  magazines  on  this  question,  to  the  better 
educated  and  more  thoughtful  j  udgment  of  our  working  men  and 
women  in  the  great  centres  of  industry  and  population,  where  tc 
announce  a  public  meeting  or  lecture  on  this  subject  is  to  ensure  a 
large  and  attentive  audience.  I  might  also  point  to  our  Chambers 
q£  Commerce  and  similar  organisations  where  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  is  occupying  a  large  and  important  place.  This  was  mani¬ 
fested  to  a  striking  extent  at  the  great  Congress  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  Empire  held  in  London  in  June  last,  where 
representatives  from  every  Colony  assembled  to  discuss  subjects  of 
common  interest.  And  what  was  the  subject  which  occupied  the 
foremost  place  both  in  the  speech  of  the  Honorary  President— 
Mr.  Chamberlain— and  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  ?  It 
was  the  question  of  “  Inter-British  Trade.” 

For  two  whole  days— a  full  half  of  the  duration  of  the  Congress 

_ £jie  proposal  for  commercial  federation  held  the  field,  and  most 

of  the  speeches  were  fully  worthy  of  the  subject  and  the  occasion. 
Free  traders  and  fair  traders,  tariff  and  non-tariff  men  gave  full 
and  unfettered  effect  to  their  views,  and  after  this  great  and  ample 
discussion  the  unanimous  conclusion  arrived  at  was  “  That  this 
Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  is  of  opinion 
that°the  establishment  of  closer  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  is  an  object 
which  deserves  and  demands  prompt  and  careful  consideration. 
The  Congress  therefore  respectfully  represents  to  Her  Majesty  s 
Government  that  if  the  suggestion  should  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Colonies  or  some  of  them,  it  would  be  right  and  expedient  to  pro¬ 
mote  such  consideration  and  the  formulation  of  some  practical  plan 
by  summoning  an  Imperial  Conference  fully  representative  of  the 
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interests  involved,  or  by  such  other  means  as  Her  Majesty  may  be 
advised  to  adopt.” 

I  can  scarcely  believe  that  so  explicit  and  comprehensive  a  state¬ 
ment,  emanating  from  such  a  body,  on  such  an  occasion,  will  be 
unfruitful,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  suggested  Conference  with  the 
most  hopeful  anticipation.  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  the  calling 
together  of  such  a  Conference  depends  upon  the  expression  of  a 
desire  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies,  such  an  expression  will  be, 
if  it  has  not  already  been,  forthcoming.  It  would  be  most  fitting 
that  an  Imperial  Conference  of  this  character,  fraught  as  it  would 
be  with  such  tremendous  issues  for  the  future  of  the  Empire,  should 
take  place  during  next  year,  in  which  we  hope  to  celebrate  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  reign  of  our  beloved  Queen.  But  we 
have  already  abundant  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  the  Colonies  on 
the  subject  so  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned.  Of  the  feeling  and 
of  the  resources  of  two  out  of  the  three  great  self-governing 
Colonies,  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  and  experience. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  three 
occasions,  while  I  have  but  recently  returned  from  visiting  the 
Australian  Colonies.  I  have  not  as  yet  had  the  advantage  of 
visiting  South  Africa. 

So  long  ago  as  1892  the  Dominion  Parliament  placed  on  record 
the  following  resolution  “  If  and  when  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  admits  Canadian  products  to  the  markets  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  more  favourable  terms  than  it  accords  to 
the  products  of  foreign  countries,  the  Parliament  of  Canada  will  be 
prepared  to  grant  corresponding  advantages  by  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  duties  it  imposes  upon  British  manufactured 
goods.  That  was  an  earnest  of  the  feeling  of  Canada  at  that 
tune.  I  believe  that  the  feeling  since  that  time  has  both  deepened 
and  strengthened.  A  practical  proof  of  Canadian  earnestness  was 
exhibited  again  m  1894,  when  the  Conference  at  Ottawa  to  which  I 
have  already  referred  was  called  together  at  her  instance  The 
eloquent  tongue  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  has  often  been  heard  in  this 
hall  m  support  of  this  movement.  We  greatly  miss  him  from  the 
metropolis,  but  we  are  sure  the  same  remarkable  energy  and 
eloquence  will  still  be  directed  to  securing  this  great  end  I  am 
assured  that  recent  political  events  in  the  Dominion  indicate  no 
change  in  and  have  in  no  way  affected  the  desire  of  either  Govern¬ 
ment  or  people  for  closer  reciprocal  relations.  Canada  has  never 
ceased  to  publicly  proclaim  her  desire  for  Federation.  We  may  be 
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assured,  therefore,  of  warm  support  from  Canada  in  the  suggested 
Imperial  Conference. 

With  respect  to  South  Africa,  although  recent  events  there  may 
have  diverted  attention  for  the  moment  from  the  close  consideration 
of  this  great  subject,  I  believe  the  most  natural  evolution  of  those 
events  will  be  a  strong  movement  in  the  direction  of  Federation, 
first,  of  all  British  South  Africa,  and  sequentially  with  the  rest  of 
the  Empire.  The  greatest  personality  in  South  Africa  to-day,  as 
it  has  been  for  years  past,  is  that  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.  He  is  an 
ardent  Federationist.  His  utterances  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on 
this  point.  Speaking  in  London  on  his  last  visit  but  one,  he  dwelt 
upon  the  fact  that  one  of  his  objects  in  opening  up  the  new 
territories  under  his  control  was  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  British 
employers  and  employed  new  markets  for  their  products.  He  has 
since  given  practical  proof  of  his  thoroughness  by  insisting  that  the 
materials  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  proposed  railways  in 
Rhodesia  shall  be  of  British  manufacture.  The  present  Cape 
Premier  is  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  movement,  while  the 
leader  of  the  Butch  Afrikanders,  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  speaking  at  the 
Ottawa  Conference  in  1894,  said,  “  I  think  it  highly  necessary  for 
the  stability  of  the  Empire,  I  can  almost  say  for  its  existence,  that 
a  closer  connection  should  be  established,  from  a  Customs  tariff 
point  of  view,  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  different  parts 
of  the  British  Empire.”  South  Africa,  it  seems,  may  be  relied 
upon  as  to  coming  into  Conference. 

Of  Australasia  I  can  speak  with  confidence,  and  if  I  dwell  at 
greater  length  on  this  group  it  is  because  it  has  been  felt  that  the 
key  of  the  position,  so  far  as  the  Colonies  are  concerned,  rests 
largely  with  them,  and  because  I  am  fresh  from  personal  contact 
and  conference  with  their  statesmen.  I  had  the  privilege  to  visit 
Australia  as  the  Honorary  Commissioner  of  the  United  Empire 
Trade  League,  and  no  task  has  ever  given  me  greater  satisfaction 
in  its  execution.  I  took  with  me — 

(1)  Letters  of  introduction  from  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  several 
Governors ; 

(2)  Letters  addressed  by  the  United  Empire  Trade  League  to 
each  of  the  Premiers,  covering  copies  of  correspondence  which  had 
passed  in  February  and  March  of  the  present  year  between  the 
Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  and  the  Council ; 

(3)  An  official  introduction  from  the  London  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  the  Colonial  Chambers  of  Commerce  ; 

c 
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(4)  A  large  number  of  personal  letters  to  prominent  men  in  each 
of  the  Colonies. 

The  plan  I  adopted  in  carrying  out  the  task  with  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  entrusted  was,  after  paying  my  respects  to  the 
Governor,  to  confer  with  the  Premier  and  -Government  of  each 
Colony,  and  with  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  afterwards  to 
reach  as  wide  a  circle  as  possible  in  order  to  test  and,  where 
necessary,  to  stimulate  public  feeling  on  the  question. 

I  was  not  authorised,  nor  did  I  attempt,  to  present  any  detailed 
scheme  of  Commercial  Union,  but  I  asked  for  assent  or  dissent  in 
respect  to  two  questions  : — 

(1)  Is  it  desirable  and  practicable  to  establish  closer  commercial 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  ? 

(2)  Will  you  co-operate  in  bringing  about  such  a  result,  and,  if 
so,  upon  what  general  lines  ? 

I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  in  every  Colony  a  most  decided  hope  was 
expressed  that  Great  Britain  would  take  the  earliest  possible  steps 
to  free  herself  of  the  Clauses  in  the  Belgian  (1862)  and  German 
Zollverein  (1865)  Treaties,  as  repeatedly  urged  upon  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  by  the  United  Empire  Trade  League,  and  forming  the 
basis  of  the  correspondence  with  the  Prime  Minister  above  referred 
to.  The  great  importance  was  everywhere  recognised  of  clearing 
the  road  of  these  foreign  obstacles  to  closer  reciprocal  trade 
arrangements  within  the  Empire. 

My  reception  in  Queensland,  as  in  the  other  Colonies,  was  most 
cordial.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Ministry  I  met  a  large  number 
of  gentlemen,  representing  every  important  interest  in  the  Colony, 
in  conference,  and  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  exchange  of 
views  took  place.  The  Chief  Justice  and  former  Premier  of  the 
Colony  (the  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  G.C.M.G.),  who  is  an  ardent 
Federationist,  was  present,  as  also  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Thynne  (Post¬ 
master-General),  the  Hon.  D.  H.  Dalrymple  (Minister  of  Public 
Instruction),  the  Hon.  T.  J.  Byrnes  (Attorney-General),  the  Hon. 
W.  H.  Wilson,  and  many  others.  After  my  address  a  large  number 
of  questions  were  asked,  and  finally  a  unanimous  desire  was 
expressed  that  steps  for  establishing  closer  commercial  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Mother  Country  should  be  at  once  taken.  The 
Premier  (the  Hon.  Sir  Hugh  Nelson,  K.C.M.G.)  subsequently 
invited  me  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him  personally  at  his  country 
house,  and  I  proceeded  there  for  the  purpose  on  the  following  day. 
In  the  course  of  the  conference,  which  was  of  a  lengthy  and  most 
interesting  character,  the  Premier  told  me  that  overtures  had  been 
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made  to  the  Colony  on  behalf  of  a  rival  Nation  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  for  preferential  trading  advantages,  which  he  had  not 
entertained,  but  which  illustrated  the  necessity  for  extreme  com¬ 
mercial  vigilance  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Sir  Hugh  Nelson 
expressed  himself  as  earnestly  desirous  of  strengthening  the  ties 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  Queensland,  and  the  active 
support  of  this  statesman  may  be  relied  upon  to  co-operate  in  any 
effort  to  promote  such  a  result.  The  Premier  expressed  himself  as 
being  perfectly  ready,  if  we  could  place  Queensland  products  in  a 
steady  but  secure  position  in  British  markets,  to  enter  into  reciprocal 
arrangements  on  behalf  of  his  Government.  The  Queensland 
Ministry  undoubtedly  enjoy  the  support  of  the  large  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  and  are,  I  am  convinced,  whole¬ 
hearted  on  this  question. 

In  New  South  Wales  I  had  a  long  conference  with  the  Premier 
(the  Hon.  G.  H.  Beid),  who,  while  expressing  his  general  sympathy 
with  the  end  in  view,  was  doubtful  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed 
to  secure  it.  He  admitted  that  the  policy  of  the  Colony  in  making 
foreign  consignors  pay  a  tax  on  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale 
of  their  products  in  New  South  Wales  was  capable  of  adaptation 
(in  the  absence  of  a  tariff)  in  giving  a  preference  to  British  manu¬ 
factures  coming  into  the  Colony.  He  also  expressed  himself  as 
being  most  anxious  to  develop  the  large  resources  of  the  Colony, 
and  to  promote  closer  intercourse  with  the  Mother  Country,  but 
reserved  his  judgment  until  full  details  of  some  scheme  were  before 
him.  I  addressed  a  gathering  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sydney 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  considerable  number  of  principals  or 
representatives  of  leading  commercial  houses  was  present,  and 
the  greatest  possible  interest  was  manifested.  Although  no  formal 
resolutions  were  proposed,  very  general  expression  was  given  to  the 
desire  for  closer  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  and 
promises  of  cordial  support  were  given.  At  the  request  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Branch  of  the  Australian  Natives’  Association  (a  large 
and  important  organisation  composed  of  men  born  in  Australia,  for 
the  promotion  of  Australian  Unity  and  the  interests  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Australian-born  subjects),  and  the  President  of  the 
Trades’  Hall  (the  head-quarters  of  all  the  Labour  Organisations  in 
the  Colony),  I  addressed  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  Sydney 
Town  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  his  Worship  the  Mayor  (Mr. 
I.  E.  Ives).  Among  many  prominent  citizens  on  the  platform  were 
the  Hon.  Sir  Geo.  Dibbs,  Ii.C.M.G.  (formerly  Premier),  and  the 
Hon.  E.  Barton,  Q.C.  The  audience  was  large  and  enthusiastic, 
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and  followed  my  address  with  the  closest  interest.  At  its  close  a 
large  number  of  questions  were  asked,  and  were  followed  by  a 
resolution  proposed  by  Sir  Geo.  Dibbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Barton, 
and  supported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  New  South  Wales  Branch  of 
the  Australian  Natives’  Association,  the  Mayor,  and  others,  pledging 
the  meeting  to  support  any  well-considered  scheme  of  Commercial 
Federation  with  the  Mother  Country.  I  was  informed  that  the 
meeting  was  the  most  successful  and  satisfactory  one  ever  held  on 
any  similar  subject,  and  marked  a  sensible  advance  in  the  public 
mind  in  the  matter.  Before  leaving  Sydney,  I  was  invited  to 
address  a  meeting  of  Members  of  Parliament,  of  which  I  gladly 
availed  myself.  A  considerable  number  of  Members  attended  the 
gathering,  prominent  among  them  being  the  Hon.  W.  J,  Lyne 
(Leader  of  the  Opposition).  Numerous  questions  were  put,  and 
although,  the  gathering  being  an  informal  one,  no  resolutions  were 
proposed,  a  general  desire  was  expressed  for  a  detailed  scheme,  and 
satisfactory  assurances  of  support  were  given.  To  my  great  regret 
I  was  compelled  to  decline  a  large  number  of  invitations  from  the 
provinces  in  New  South  Wales  to  address  meetings,  owing  to  want 
of  time.  The  organ  of  the  working  classes  in  New  South  Wales 
(the  Australian  Star)  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Federation, 
and  published  a  succession  of  enthusiastic  articles  during  my  visit. 
The  Sydney  Morning  Herald  and  Daily  Telegraph  were  friendly, 
and  gave  prominence  to  my  speeches  and  interviews,  but  reserved 
their  judgment  for  a  detailed  scheme.  During  the  whole  of  my 
stay  I  had  a  large  number  of  callers  daily,  and  many  promises  of 
co-operation  were  given. 

In  Victoria  I  had  several  interviews  with  the  Premier  (the  Hon. 
G.  H.  Turner).  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  several  of  his 
ministerial  colleagues.  Both  the  Premier  and  his  colleagues  frankly 
told  me  that  this  was  a  matter  in  which  they  would  be  influenced 
less  by  their  own  individual  views  than  by  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people.  They,  therefore,  fully  approved  of  the  proposal  for  a  public 
meeting  to  discuss  the  subject.  I  was  fortunate  in  having  placed 
at  my  disposal  the  invaluable  services  of  Mr.  H.  d’Esterre  Taylor 
(Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  of  Victoria), 
under  whose  capable  and  energetic  auspices  one  of  the  finest 
meetings  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  address  was  held  on 
May  18,  in  Melbourne  Town  Hall.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd 
presided,  and  was  supported  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Hodges,  the 
Hon.  R.  T.  Vale,  M.L.A.  (on  behalf  of  the  Ministry),  his  Worship 
the  Mayor  (Mr.  Strong),  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
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the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Manufactures,  the  President  of  the 
Australian  Natives’  Association  (the  Hon.  Hume  Cook,  M.L.A.), 
Sir  Henry  Wrixon,  K.C.M.G.,  Hon.  N.  FitzGerald,  M.L.C.,  Hon. 
Simon  Fraser,  M.L.C.  (delegates  to  the  Ottawa  Conference,  1894), 
Hon.  Sir  A.  Snowden,  M.L.C. ,  and  many  other  influential  citizens. 
The  meeting  was  in  every  way  a  pronounced  success.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  address,  and  after  a  large  number  of  questions, 
resolutions  expressing  warm  sympathy  with  the  movement  were 
unanimously  and  enthusiastically  carried.  One  gratifying  and 
unique  feature  was  the  announcement  made  for  the  first  time  by 
Mr.  Hume  Cook,  M.L.A.,  as  President  of  the  Australian  Natives’ 
Association,  that  the  great  organisation  which  he  represented, 
although  primarily  engaged  in  matters  purely  Australian,  warmly 
applauded  the  proposals  for  the  Federation  of  the  Empire  on 
Commercial  lines.  His  speech  was  a  very  earnest  and  encouraging 
one,  and  was  received  with  acclamation.  I  was  told  by  some  of 
the  eminent  men  present  that  Mr.  Hume  Cook’s  declaration  was  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  if  my  mission  had  produced  that  alone, 
it  was  amply  repaid.  The  Melbourne  Age,  one  of  the  recognised 
journals  of  the  industrial  masses,  warmly  espoused  the  proposals  of 
the  United  Empire  Trade  League,  and  gave  great  prominence  to 
them.  The  Herald  also  supported  them  ;  the  Argus  was  less 
outspoken,  but  friendly.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  Victoria,  if 
its  own  manufactures  (which  are  not  very  numerous)  were  not 
materially  interfered  with,  would  warmly  welcome  reciprocal  trade 
arrangements  with  the  Mother  Country. 

In  Adelaide  I  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Premier  of  South 
Australia  (the  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston,  M.L.A.),  who  became  so 
interested  in  the  proposals  as  to  invite  me  to  meet  a  number  of  his 
colleagues  and  other  members  of  both  Houses  at  Parliament  House. 
A  most  interesting  conference  was  the  result,  and  several  present 
were  good  enough  to  say  that  they  were  gratified  to  have  the  matter 
so  clearly  placed  before  them.  I  gathered  that,  although  South 
Australia  was  in  the  forefront  so  far  as  love  for  and  loyalty  to  the 
Empire  were  concerned,  very  little  attention  had  been  directed  to 
the  question  of  the  Federation  of  the  Empire,  because,  among  other 
reasons,  it  had  been  very  imperfectly  understood.  A  most  friendly 
reception  was  given  to  the  proposals,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  secure  the  warm  co-operation  of  South  Australian  statesmen  o 
all  parties  in  discussing  a  definite  scheme,  with  a  view  to  a 
thoroughly  practical  issue  being  reached  forthwith.  Time  unfor¬ 
tunately  prevented  my  acceptance  of  many  invitations  to  address 
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public  meetings  in  South  Australia,  owing  to  my  engagements  in 
the  Eastern  Colonies.  Both  the  leading  organs,  the  South  Aus¬ 
tralian  Register  and  the  Advertiser,  adopted  a  most  friendly  tone, 
and  opened  their  pages  extensively  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

In  Western  Australia,  owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Colony  and  the  consequent  strain  in  every  -department  in  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  it,  I  scarcely  expected  to  secure  much  attention  for 
my  mission.  To  my  surprise  and  delight  the  interest  was  as  keen 
as  (and  if  possible  keener  than)  in  the  other  Colonies,  and  the 
proposals  of  the  League  were  everywhere  received  with  favour. 
I  had  several  interviews  with  the  Premier  (the  Hon.  Sir  John 
Forrest,  K.C.M.G.),  the  Minister  of  Works  and  Railways  (H6n.  F. 
H.  Piesse,  M.L.A.),  the  Minister  of  Mines  (Hon.  E.  Wittenoom, 
M.L.C.),  the  Minister  of  Lands  (Hon.  A.  R.  Richardson,  M.L.A.) 
the  President  of  the  Legislative  Council  (the  Hon.  Sir  Geo. 
Shenton),  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  (Hon.  Sir  James 
Lee  Steere),  Hon.  J.  W.  Hackett,  M.L.C.,  Mr.  Geo.  Throssell, 
M.L.A. ,  Mr.  Geo.  Randell,  M.L.A.  (President  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce),  and  other  gentlemen.  Both  the  Perth  journals,  the  West 
Australian  and  the  Morning  Herald,  warmly  supported  the  pro¬ 
posals,  and  gave  great  prominence  to  them  in  their  columns.  Sir 
John  Forrest  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  scheme  in  its  entirety, 
and  declared  his  warm  sympathy  with  the  principle.  Sir  John  was 
prevented  by  official  duties  from  presiding  at  a  large  public  meeting 
held  in  Perth,  but  sent  a  most  sympathetic  letter.  The  meeting 
was  a  very  enthusiastic  one,  and  favourable  resolutions  were 
passed.  I  also  addressed  an  afternoon  meeting,  called  on  the 
invitation  of  his  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Perth  (Hon.  H.  J.  Saunders, 
M.L.C.),  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
attended  by  many  of  the  leading  citizens.  A  most  interesting 
discussion  took  place,  and  the  principles  of  the  League  were  warmly 
approved.  At  Northam  (the  centre  of  the  agricultural  district)  I 
addressed  several  gatherings  with  most  satisfactory  results.  At 
Coolgardie  I  attended  a  large  meeting  convened  by  the  local  branch 
of  the  Australian  Natives’  Association,  where  again  the  proposals 
secured  unanimous  approval.  At  Menzies,  another  goldfield  centre, 
I  was  requested  to  hold  a  public  meeting,  and  again  secured  warm 
expressions  of  approval.  I  attach  great  importance  to  these  meetings, 
as  the  vast  majority  of  the  new  population  in  Western  Australia 
come  from  otner  Colonies,  and  in  no  other  place,  perhaps,  within 
the  Empire  could  so  complete  a  representation  of  Colonial  feeling 
be  gathered  in  one  spot. 
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I  was  unfortunately  prevented  from  visiting  New  Zealand,  but 
I  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  in  Sydney  a  prominent  member  of 
the  New  Zealand  Upper  House  (Hon.  E.  Richardson,  M.L.C.),  as 
well  as  the  ex-President  of  the  Christchurch  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  these  gentlemen  were  good  enough  to  convey  my  letters 
to  the  Premier  (Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon),  from  whom  I  received  a  most 
courteous  reply,  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  says  .  In  the 
Colonies,  business  men  have  long  recognised  the  value  of  reciprocal 
trade  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  nothing  less 
than  the  determination  of  international  treaties  can  give  effect  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  League.  The  movement  has  my  sympathy, 
and  as  far  as  I  could  I  should  like  to  develop  the  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  within  constitutional  lines.” 

I  gathered  from  the  gentlemen  above  referred  to  that  the  people 
of  New  Zealand  would  warmly  welcome  closer  association  with  the 
Mother  Country,  and  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  those  opinions 

shared  by  the  Premier  of  the  Colony.  . 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Colonial  Treasurer  of  Tas¬ 
mania  (Hon.  Sir  Philip  Fysh),  who  promised  to  lay  my  papers 
before  the  Premier  (Hon.  Sir  E.  Braddon)  and  his  other  colleagues 
in  the  Ministry.  Sir  Philip  expressed  the  strongest  interest  m  the 
movement,  which  he  regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance.  He 
desired  that  a  detailed  scheme  should  be  submitted  at  the  earlies 
possible  moment,  and  promised  for  it  careful  and  favourable  con- 

SldI  ^  have  to  acknowledge  the  great  courtesy  of  their  Excellencies 
Lord  Lamington  (Queensland),  Viscount  Hampden  (Nw  on 
Wales),  Lord  Brassey  (Victoria),  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton  (South 
Australia),  and  Sir  Gerard  Smith  (Western  Australia),  and  the  warm 
interest  they  evinced  in  my  mission.  Their  position  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  Her  Majesty  of  course  prevented  them  from  taking  a  y 
active  part  in  the  movement,  but  I  am  convinced  that  any  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  calculated  to 
bring  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  into  closer  union  would 

be  warmly  welcomed  and  as  loyally  acted  upon.  , 

I  also  desire  to  acknowledge  the  uniform  consideration  extended 
to  the  movement,  and  to  me  as  its  exponent,  by  the  w  o  e  ress  in 
Australia.  The  influence  of  the  Press  in  moulding  public  opinion, 
owing  to  less  use  of  the  platform  for  political  propagandism  than  is 
the  case  with  us  at  home,  is  very  considerable  The  sustained 
interest  from  the  time  I  landed  to  the  time  I  left  Australia  was  as 
remarkable  as  it  was  gratifying.  The  uniformly  fair  and  full 
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reports,  and  the  interviews  and  articles  which  appeared  from  time 
to  time,  much  impressed  me  with  the  desire  of  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  to  promote  full  discussion,  and  to  help  in  finding  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  basis  for  common  agreement  on  the  great  question  under 
consideration. 

From  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  work  done  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  very  great  and  favourable  feeling  exists  upon  the  subject  through¬ 
out  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  the  time  is  most  opportune  for 

the  submission  of  a  more  or  less  elastic  scheme  of  Federation  upon 
commercial  lines. 

°Pimon  this  scheme  must  be  formulated  and  submitted  by 
the  Mother  Country.  J 

It  must  (for  the  present  at  least)  leave  the  Colonies  a  large 
amount  of  individual  liberty  with  respect  to  their  tariffs,  while 
securing  a  uniform  preferential  treatment  for  British  manufactures 

GreatTritai C0UrS6’  **  treatment  of  Colonial  products  in 

thf  MnlT6^1  B?ish  Z°Uvere!n  mi£ht  be  the  ^Glared  ideal  of 
ier  ountry,  and  any  intermediate  arrangements  be  re¬ 
garded  as  provisional. 

The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  such  an  experimental  scheme  would 
reso^ofre  Col"6”3™  P-^ctive 

This  would  involve  increased  population,  as  wide  fields  would  be 
10W11  open  for  the  profitable  employment  of  labour,  beneficially 

con  defab?vrtoCTS‘ea  (lab(0“r  m“rke‘  at  home'  ^4 

generaHy  contentment  and  strength  of  the  Empire 

to  thy  ‘the  Pn°i"‘  ar;TCS  especial  attention-  In  Western  Australia 

suppTv  r  ?rdina‘7  iab°™  **  u,e 

£3  loJ  t  goldfields  unskilled  labour  is  commanding  from 

S  geL4tI>te„%rk:  in  “f  agrieultural  ****,*>&  men 
*  g  2 5s •  to  30s-  Per  week  with  board  and  lodging  •  married 

ZZZr'1  'V“h  “  C0Uage  t0  liTO  “  i  “‘I  I  wa“s  ai’umd  that 

e  supply  of  men  was  very  scarce,  even  at  those  wages  What  an 
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those  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  where  work  is  plentiful  and  well 
paid  for,  but  where  labourers  are  few. 

I  believe  that  one  beneficial  effect  of  Imperial  Federation  would 
be  a  great  emigration  movement  to  the  Colonies,  especially  if, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  those  essentially  British  characteristics  of 
self-dependence  and  independence  which  have  done  so  much  in 
building  up  the  Empire,  deserving  people  could  be  assisted  by  the 
State  to  a  limited  extent.  I  have  always  felt  that  if  it  was  justifiable 
to  spend  public  money  in  assisting  Scotch  crofters  or  Irish  peasants 
to  emigrate,  impoverished  English  artisans  at  least  have  an  equal 
claim.  For  myself,  I  believe  a  popular  and  comprehensive  scheme 
of  State-aided  emigration,  preceded,  of  course,  by  some  restrictions 
on  the  immigration  of  pauper  aliens,  would  not  only  solve  some  of 
our  most  pressing  social  problems  at  home,  but  stimulate  the  growth 
of  our  Empire  abroad. 

I  almost  hesitate  to  dwell,  even  briefly,  upon  the  vast  resources  of 
the  Colonies,  because  that  is  a  subject  upon  which  every  good 
Fellow — and  I  hope  in  this  respect  we  are  all  good  Fellows — who 
reads  the  Journal  of  this  Institute  at  all  carefully,  even  if  he  cannot 
personally  attend  these  meetings,  must  be  particularly  well  informed. 
The  material  placed  before  us  in  the  Journal  is  of  the  most  varied 
and  interesting  kind,  not  excepting,  I  hope,  even  such  an  apparently 
dry  subject  as  Inter- British  Trade. 

Our  Empire  covers  one-fifth  part  of  the  globe.  There  are  vast 
areas  awaiting  cultivation  and  development.  Canada  with  her  three 
and  a  half  million  square  miles  has  only  a  population  as  large  as  that 
of  London  contained  in  20  square  miles,  while  her  great  neighbour, 
the  United  States  of  America,  has  a  population  of  seventy  millions  ; 
Australasia  with  nearly  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  square  miles 
has  little  over  four  and  a  half  millions ;  British  Africa  less  than  five 
millions.  Freer  commercial  intercourse,  cheaper  and  speedier  means 
of  communication,  must  help  to  populate  these  vast  continents.  But 
what  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  people  them  will  be  a  com¬ 
mercial  union  of  the  Empire.  An  increased  demand  for  British- 
grown  produce — and,  of  course,  I  use  the  word  British  as  covering 
the  whole  Empire— will  automatically  swell  the  number  of  producers. 
Everything  we  need  for  our  bodily  sustenance,  the  raw  material 
required  for  our  mills  and  our  factories  can  be  produced  in  one  or 
other  of  our  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  What  is  wanted  is  to 
divert  our  trade  from  foreign  into  Colonial  channels. 

We  want  also  a  statesman  or  statesmen  of  sufficient  courage  and 
capacity  to  take  the  lead  in  this  mighty  movement.  I  believe  we 
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have  got  them  in  the  four  corners  of  the  Cabinet  to-day.  There  is 
a  monument  of  real  statesmanship  in  the  very  heart  of  the  City  of 
London,  which  always  eloquently  appeals  to  me.  As  I  look  at  the 
Eoyal  Exchange  and  remember  its  founder,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
I  recall  his  action  with  pride  and  satisfaction.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  he  acted,  as  his  father  did  before  him,  as  the  King’s 
loan  negotiator,  for  even  English  monarchs  were  sometimes 
impecunious  in  those  days.  The  great  financial  centre  at  that  time 
was  Antwerp  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  money-lenders  in  those 
days  were,  like  their  modern  successors,  very  tough  customers  to 
handle.  It  occurred  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  that  it  would  be  more 
pleasant,  as  well  as  more  profitable,  to  borrow  of  his  fellow  citizens 
in  London,  instead  of  the  foreigner,  and  he  was  not  long  in  putting 
his  ideas  into  practice.  Not  only  did  this  patriotic  action  on  the 
part  of  this  famous  citizen  have  the  direct  effect  he  intended  it 
should  have,  but  it  really  helped  to  make  the  City  of  London  what 
it  is  to-day,  the  very  centre  of  the  financial  and  commercial  world. 
We  want  an  Imperial  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  to  handle  this  great 
question,  and  I  believe  we  have  him  at  the  head  of  our  Colonial 
Office  to-day.  We  know  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  capacity,  we 
know  that  he  has  courage,  we  know  that  he  has  a  high  conception  of 
the  duties  laid  upon  our  statesmen  to  maintain  the  old  and  to  create 
new  openings  for  British  commerce.  We  rejoice  that  the  Prime 
Minister  is  a  statesman  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  who  has 
no  craven  fears  of  other  nations  in  his  determination  to  keep  our 
Empire  great,  and  to  make  it  greater.  I  believe  the  same  may  be 
said  of  every  one  of  his  colleagues. 

What  is  wanting  is  a  quickened  public  opinion,  which  will  support 
a  bold  and  vigorous  policy,  even  if  it  involves  a  new  departure  in  our 
fiscal  system.  For  myself,  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  establishment 
of  a  British  Zollverein  within  the  Empire,  where  free  and  unre¬ 
stricted  commercial  intercourse  shall  prevail,  and  British  produce, 
as  well  as  British  subjects,  shall  move  freely  from  point  to  point, 
untrammelled  by  any  restrictions,  helping  us  to  realise  in  a  practical 
way  something  of  the  glorious  advantages  of  British  citizenship.  But 
I  recognise,  we  must  all  recognise,  that  before  such  a  goal  can  be 
reached  we  must  exercise  the  principle  of  give  and  take,  and  wisely 
adapt  ourselves  to  existing  circumstances.  Success  will  be  the 
fruit  only  of  patience,  and  before  our  ultimate  goal  is  reached  there 
will  be  arduous,  perhaps  long-continued,  labour.  But  I  want  to 
impress  upon  you  that  in  dealing  with  our  Colonies  and  Depend¬ 
encies,  we  are  dealing  with  a  waxing,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
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our  foreign  trade,  with  a  waning,  force.  Even  if  in  every  foreign 
country  with  which  we  trade  no  tariff  wall  existed  they  have,  so 
far  at  least  as  Europe  is  concerned,  probably  reached  their  com¬ 
mercial  zenith. 

It  is  to  our  Colonies,  which  in  spite  of  great  expansion  are  yet 
in  their  commercial  infancy,  that  we  must  look,  and  it  is  here  that 
we  can  hold  the  field  if  we  choose. 

The  great  danger  lies  in  a  policy  of  “  drift.”  I  am  afraid  there  is, 
even  in  these  matter-of-fact  times,  a  disposition  to  attach  too  much 
weight  to  old  theories,  and  too  little  weight  to  new  facts  and  new 
circumstances.  This  is  essentially  true  of  those  commercial 
interests  upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  so  much  depends. 
We  hear  people  swearing  by  Cobden  and  his  principles  who,  when 
you  corner  them,  you  find,  have  never  read  Cobden’s  speeches  or 
writings,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  his  principles  is  limited  to 
the  glib  phrase  “  Free  Trade.”  I  venture  to  say  as  a  student  of 
Cobden,  that  if  he  were  here  to-day,  he  would  probably  be  urging, 
in  a  far  more  eloquent  and  convincing  manner  than  I  can  do,  this 
very  proposal  that  I  submit  for  your  acceptance.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  certain,  that  he  would  have  denounced  in  the  most  unmis¬ 
takable  language  the  barriers  which  have  been  imposed  in  the  two 
treaties  to  which  reference  has  been  made  to  closer  commercial 
relations  with  our  own  Colonial  brethren.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
we  can  continue  to  allow  those  clauses  in  our  treaties  with  Germany 
and  with  Belgium  to  remain  which  prevent  our  Colonies  giving  the 
preference  many  of  them  are  eager  to  give  to  British  produce  and 
manufactures,  and  which  compel  them  to  extend  the  same  privileges 
whether  they  like  it  or  not  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
Germany  and  of  Belgium  ?  Lord  Salisbury  has  condemned  these 
clauses.  He  cannot  understand  how  they  were  allowed  to  get  in.  It 
is  almost  as  puzzling  a  problem  as  the  hen -hatching  machine  was  to 
the  small  boy,  who  exclaimed  as  he  saw  the  little  chicks  emerging 
from  the  shells,  “Yes,  I  see  how  they  get  out,  but  how  did  they 

get  in  ?  ”  .  . 

These  clauses  can  only  be  got  out  by  the  denunciation  of  the 

treaties  containing  them,  for  both  Germany  and  Belgium  are  far 
too  much  alive  to  their  own  interests  to  voluntarily  expunge  them. 
Lord  Salisbury  would,  I  hope  and  believe,  take  even  the  bold  step 
which  appears  to  be  necessary  to  eliminate  these  clauses  if  sufficient 
assurances  of  support  of  a  compensating  character  reached  him  from 
the  Colonies  and  elsewhere. 

The  time  left  at  my  disposal  will  only  admit  of  a  very  brief 
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reference  to  another  aspect  of  this  question,  viz.  the  danger— the 
very  real  danger — of  our  dependence  as  at  present  upon  foreign 
countries  for  so  large  a  portion  of  our  food  supply.  Out  of 
30  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  consumed  in  Great  Britain  last 
year,  25±  millions  were  imported,  chiefly  from  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  Why  should  this  be  ?  Is  it  hot  dangerous  in  the 
extreme  ?  If  you  ask  me  where  we  can  look  for  our  grain  supplies, 
I  point  you  first  to  Canada,  and  I  ask  you  to  consider  what  she  has 
done  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  to  place  herself  in  a 
position  to  supply  our  market.  It  was  with  the  desire  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  her  place  in  the  Imperial  family  that  she  projected 
and  carried  out  that  great  railway  which  spans  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
tinent  for  a  distance  of  3,500  miles.  Inspired  by  the  same  motive, 
she  has  for  years  past  been  spending  vast  sums  of  money  in  deepen¬ 
ing  her  waterways,  with  the  result  that  she  has  overcome  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles,  and  made  navigation  practicable  from 
Port  Arthur  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about  2,000  miles.  This  latter 
work  has  been  part  of  the  dream  of  her  statesmen,  who  predict  that 
with  a  little  practical  help  in  the  shape  of  a  preference  for  Canadian 
as  against  United  States  and  Russian  wheat,  Manitoba  will  become 
the  great  reserve  granary  for  Great  Britain,  in  which  case  cheap 
transit  will  be  of  supreme  importance. 

U,  as  is  unfortunately  the  case,  we  are  obliged  to  import  over 
2o  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  annually,  why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  if  we  are  not  able  to  grow  it  profitably  at  home, 
should  we  not  do  the  next  best  thing,  grow  it  in  and  import  it  from 
our  Colonies,  instead  of  foreign  countries  ?  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  politically  unsafe,  as  well  as  economically  wrong,  to 
subject  our  food  supply  to  the  risks  and  dangers  of  international 
difficulties  and  disputes,  which  may  at  any  moment  threaten  or  stop 
them,  and  reduce  us  to  a  pitiable  condition.  The  immediate  result 

comniercia  feaera,on  withm  the  Empire  would  be  to  render 
Great  Britain  decreasing^  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  her 
people  s  food.  It  seems  to  be  overlooked  that  Canada  has  a  larger 
grain-producing  area  than  has  the  United  States.  She  only  needs 
he  demand  for  her  produce  to  develop  her  latent  resources,  and 
provide  an  unlimited  field  for  employment  for  many  of  oui  un- 

TJVlTrr  Ihe  ^rea  Capable  of  Producing  all  crops  grown  in  the 
healthVanl d°m  18  50+0,000  S<luare  miles  in  extent-  The  climate  is 

ffiSLm,180ra%  e  14  is  within  a  few  da?s’ reacb  of 

We  have  only  to  study  the  figures  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 
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to  see  what  vast  food  reserves  are  at  our  disposal  there.  The 
official  live  stock  statistics  of  the  seven  Colonies  of  Australasia 
show  that  they  have  some  120  millions  of  sheep,  and  over  121, 
millions  of  horned  cattle,  to  say  nothing  of  innumerable  millions  of 
rabbits  and  other  ground  game.  Why  should  we  go  to  Argentina 
or  the  United  States  for  our  animal  food,  when  we  can  get  it  of  a 
much  more  succulent  quality,  and  in  almost  unlimited  quantity, 
from  our  kith  and  kin  in  Australasia  ? 

These  are  questions  which  demand  and  deserve  our  earnest  atten¬ 
tion,  In  a  commercially  federated  British  Empire  the  food  supply, 
so  vital  to  our  people  at  home,  would  be  secured,  with  the  additional 
advantage  that  wTe  should  draw  our  corn,  our  meat,  our  wool,  and 
other  commodities  from  our  own  children,  who,  in  their  turn,  would 
take  for  their  growing  population  and  expanded  industries  a  larger 
quantity  of  our  manufactured  merchandise.  Not  only  should  we 
share  mutually  in  the  profits  of  the  exchange  of  commodities,  but 
we  should  be  adding  to  the  ties  of  sentiment  and  kinship  the  more 
enduring  bonds  of  self-interest. 

Our  Colonies  say  to  us,  in  effect,  Co-operate  with  us,  ensure  us  a 
steady  and  certain  outlet  for  our  produce  in  jffiur  markets ;  prefer 
us  to  the  foreigner,  and  we  on  our  part  will  adapt  our  fiscal  policy 
so  as  to  secure  for  British  manufactures  and  products  a  similar  place 
in  our  markets.  For  every  pound  you  spend  with  us,  we  will  spend 
a  pound  with  you.  Surely  this  appeals  to  our  pockets  as  well  as  to 
our  hearts.  Shall  we  help  or  hinder  such  a  desirable  consummation  ? 

The  nineteenth  century  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  with  it  the  end 
of  the  glorious  reign  of  our  gracious  Queen  draws  nearer,  although 
may  God  preserve  her  a  long  time  yet  in  our  midst !  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  this  century  and  this  reign,  marked  as  they  have  been 
by  such  splendid  and  happy  strides  in  every  portion  of  the  British 
Empire,  shall  witness  the  consumidation  of  the  policy  reflected  in 
this  paper  ?  Three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  men  and  women, 
of  every  race,  colour,  and  creed,  join  in  loyal  allegiance  to  their 
beloved  Empress-Queen  ;  they  rejoice  in  common  citizenship  in  the 
freest,  the  greatest,  the  most  glorious  Empire  the  world  has  ever 
seen ;  they  are  blessed  with  the  possession  within  the  confines  of 
their  own  Empire  of  every  article  necessary  for  sustenance,  and  with 
the  means  of  self-support  for  every  honest  worker.  The  best  and 
most  thoughtful  among  them  anxiously  await  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  which,  while  consolidating  our  Empire  on  a  still  firmer  basis, 
will  at  the  same  time  bring  joy  and  comfort  to  many  a  poor  home, 
will  silence  many  a  bitter  cry  of  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and 
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hasten  the  realisation  of  that  halcyon  but  not  impossible  time  when 
prosperity  shall  prevail  from  end  to  end  of  the  Empire,  and  there 
shall  be  no  complaining  in  any  of  her  streets. 

Discussion. 

The  Hon.  Alfred  G.  Jones,  P.C.  (Canadian  Delegate  to  the 
Pacific  Cable  Conference) :  I  feel  we  all  owe  a  deep  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  gentleman  who  has  just  read  that  very  interesting  and 
exhaustive  paper,  and  I  may  say  that  I  sympathise  with  his  views 
to  some  extent  as  to  the  efforts  that  should  be  made  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  the  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
vast  possessions  abroad.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the  present 
moment  efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  the  influences  and  prestige 
of  the  Empire  by  the  construction  of  a  cable  route,  entirely  on 
Biitish  territory,  from  the  Pacific  on  one  side  to  Australia  on  the 
other,  and  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  a  delegate  by 
the  Government  of  Canada  to  meet  delegates  from  other  parts  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  question.  So  far  as  the  Government 
which  I  represent  is  concerned,  we  have  been  authorised  to  express 
an  earnest  desire  that  that  great  work  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  It  will,  we  believe,  add  prestige  to  the 
Empire.  We  do  not  regard  it  so  much  in  a  commercial  sense  as  in 
a  national  sense.  If  the  Colonial  Secretary,  sitting  in  his  office  in 
Whitehall,  could  say,  “  Call  me  up  Melbourne,  Ottawa,  or  Sydney  ” 
—if  he  could  communicate  directly  over  British  territory  with  any  of 
the  vast  possessions  of  the  Crown,  what  prestige  and  dignity  would 
be  added  to  the  Empire,  and  we  should  all  feel,  to  a  greater  degree 
possibly  than  we  do  at  present,  that  although  separated  by  vast 
distances  we  still  belong  to  one  great  family.  I  trust  that  con 
summation  may  be  brought  about  within  a  very  short  time  As 
regards  the  subject  which  lias  been  discussed  this  evening  i'  may 
say  that1  see  no  msuperabie  objections  to  carrying  out  the  policy 
outlined  m  the  paper  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  financial  questions 
to  be  considered  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
Colonies— questions  which  are  possibly  capable  of  solution  if  under¬ 
taken  with  a  desire  to  have  them  removed— but  this  I  will  add  on 
behalf  of  Canada,  and  I  doubt  not  the  remark  will  apply  to  other 
Provinces  as  well,  that  if  there  is  a  strong  desire  expressed  by  the 
people  and  Government  of  Great  Britain  for  a  closer  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Colonies,  and  a  willingness  to  give  preferential 
entrance  to  the  products  of  those  Colonies  in  return  for  preferential 
considerations  in  the  various  Colonies,  Canada  at  least  would  I 
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have  no  doubt,  be  quite  willing  to  consider  some  such  arrange¬ 
ment.  We  know,  however,  that  that  proposition  must  emanate  from 
a  head  source,  that  any  proposition  of  that  kind  must  come  from  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  we  know  also  that  it  must  involve  cer¬ 
tain  financial  changes  in  the  policy  of  some  of  the  Colonies  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  revenue  which  would  thereby  arise.  The  present 
administration  at  Ottawa  has  only  been  in  power  a  very  short 
time,  but  I  was  reading  the  other  day  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
eloquent  and  distinguished  statesman  at  its  head,  Mr.  Laurier,  in 
which  he  intimated  that  if  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  could 
enter  into  a  relationship  of  that  kind  with  the  Colonies  he  saw  no  in¬ 
superable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Canada  responding  to  such  an 
invitation.  I  look  at  that  statement  as  most  important  at  this 
time,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
We  in  Canada  are  a  prosperous  and  contented  community.  We 
have  charge  of  our  own  affairs.  We  control  our  own  financial 
policy.  We  impose  the  same  duty  on  British  as  on  foreign  pro¬ 
ductions  and  disburse  them  according  to  the  best  of  our  judgment. 
Our  financial  policy  might  have  to  be  modified  to  some  extent  if  we 
entered  on  relations  such  as  those  proposed,  but  I  believe  that  pro¬ 
bably  might  be  accomplished  if  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
saw  their  way  clear  to  admit  our  products  on  the  terms  indicated 
The  question  rests  entirely  with  them.  I  look  forward  with  great 
interest  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Pacific  cable  as  an  additiona 
bond  between  us  and  the  Mother  Country,  and  I  look  forward  also 
with  interest  to  the  establishment  of  closer  trade  relations,  if  they 
can  be  arranged  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  which  would  bind  us 
still  more  closely  to  the  glorious  country  to  which  it  is  our  privilege 

l°S^  Feedback  Yobng,  K.C.M.G. :  Considering  the  active  part 
which  tor  many  years  past  I  have  taken  in  reference  to  an  important 
question  that  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  th  ; 
evening’s  paper,  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks.  In 
his  opening  observations,  Mr.  Lowles  congratulated  himself  that  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  had  selected  him  to  deliver  the  maugura 
address  of  the  session  on  the  question  of  Inter-British  Trade,  an 
we  are  all  as  fully  convinced  as  he  is,  I  am  sure,  that  the  questio 
Tone  eminently  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  of  tins 
Institute.  For  years  past,  in  fact,  we  have  endeavoured  to  give 
utterance  to  ou"  ideas  on  the  subject  of  uniting  the  whole  British 
Empire  together  by  links  of  sentiment  m  the  first  place,  and  of 
^Interest  in  the  second,  for  we  know  that  sentiment,  which  does 
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to  a  certain  extent  affect  our  relations  with  each  other,  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  more  material  considerations  in  order  to  produce  the 
result  we  so  earnestly  desire.  Mr.  Lowles  quoted  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  who  said,  “  What  is  the  greatest  of  our  common  obligations  ? 
It  is  Imperial  defence.  What  is  the  greatest  of  our  common 
interests  ?  It  is  Imperial  trade.”  That,  no  doubt,  is  the  view  of  all 
of  us,  and  the  conclusion  seems  naturally  to  follow  that  we  must 
give  some  encouragement,  some  preference,  to  trade  relations  within 
our  own  Empire  over  those — however  important  they  may  be,  and 
they  are  very  important— which  we  have  with  foreign  countries. 
If  trade  follows  the  flag,  it  also  follows  the  channels  and  lines  that 
are  most  tempting  to  it.  Mr.  Lowles  has  urged  there  should  be  on 
this  question  another  great  Colonial  and  Imperial  Conference.  All 
who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  must  heartily  agree*  with 
that  suggestion,  and  we  do  hope  that  the  opportunity  will  be  taken 
to  bring  that  Conference  about  in  the  year  when  all  over  the 
Empire  we  shall  be  celebrating  the  auspicious  and  wonderful  reffin 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Mr.  Lowles  mentions  that  he  lias 
not  been  in  South  Africa.  In  that  respect  I  have  the  advantage 
of  him,  for  I  have  been  there,  and,  I  might  add,  “  still  would 
go.”  The  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  from  all  I  saw  was  that 
we  are  likely  to  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  inducing  our  South 
ican  fellow  subjects  to  join  with  us  in  any  well-conceived  plan 
of  Customs  Union  or  arrangement  for  mutual  trade.  We  were  all 
very  much  interested,  I  am  sure,  with  the  account  Mr.  Lowles 
gave  of  the  very  comprehensive  way  in  which  he  travelled  over 
the  vast  continent  of  Australia,  and  he  must  have  been  very  much 
gratified  with  the  encouragement  he  seems  to  have  received  from 
the  leading  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  It  is  true  as 
Mr.  Jones  observed,  that  so  vast  a  subject  as  the  one  before 
us  can  hardly  be  properly  even  touched  upon  in  the  limited 
time  at  our  disposal  to-night,  but  we  were  all  extremely  pleased 
to  observe  the  sympathetic  way  in  which  Mr.  Jones  spoke  about 
encouraging  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  not  only  by  means  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  mission  which  has  brought  him  over  here  from 
the  great  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  also  by  means  of  those  trafc 
relations  we  have  more  directly  in  view  this  evening.  In  con 
elusion,  I  would  only  add  that  there  are  two  words  mentioned  *' 
Mr  Lowles  paper  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  very  much  misused 
and  misunderstood.  They  are  the  words  “  Free  trade  ”  Thev  are 
most  captivating  words  to  every  Briton  ;  but  they  are  words  which  * 
their  application  have  been  entirely  misconceived,  for,  as  Mr  Lowles 
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observes,  many  of  those  who  most  vehemently  call  out  for  “  free 
trade  ”  have  probably  never  even  read  Mr.  Cobden’s  utterances  on  the 
subject.  The  fact  is,  we  have  never  had  “  free  trade  ”  in  this 
country.  We  have  had  “free  imports,”  but  not  “free  trade.” 
Cobden  said,  as  I  remember  well,  that  the  principle  was  so  grand 
a  one  that,  when  once  we  set  the  example,  other  nations  would 
follow  it.  Fifty  years  have  passed  since  we  adopted  the  system  of 
“  free  imports,”  and  the  prophecy  has  not  been  fulfilled.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  leading  nations  in  the  world,  instead  of  following 
us,  have  adopted  a  more  strictly  protectionist  policy  in  their  tariffs 
than  ever,  which  continues  up  to  the  present  day. 

Major  J.  C.  Neild  :  As  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
New  South  Wales,  the  one  country  in  the  world  that  has  gone  even 
further  than  Great  Britain  itself  in  the  direction  of  a  free-trade 
tariff,  I  may  seem  to  be  a  little  out  of  place  at  a  gathering  at  which 
other  fiscal  views  seem  to  have  predominance  of  advocacy,  if  not  of 
approbation.  Nevertheless,  I  obey  the  call  of  the  chair,  though 
with  additional  diffidence,  arising  from  the  fact  that  after  an  absence 
of  forty  years  from  my  native  land  I  am  somewhat  unexpectedly 
called  upon  to  appear  before  so  distinguished  an  assembly.  Of 
course,  one  cannot  deal  with  such  a  subject  exhaustively  in  the  ten 
minutes  that  is  allotted.  I  would  like  first  to  say  how  cordially  I 
respect  the  strong  patriotic  feeling  displayed  by  the  lecturer.  I  do 
not  venture  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  British  Empire ;  I  do  not 
venture  even  to  speak  on  behalf  of  New  South  Wales,  but  at  least  I 
may  venture  to  speak  for  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  New  South  Wales,  and  while,  as  I  have  said,  all  one’s 
patriotic  feeling,  all  one’s  national  feeling  goes  out  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  eloquent  address,  there  are  certain 
difficulties  which,  to  be  honest  and  manly,  we  must  look  in  the  face. 
There  are  difficulties  to  be  found  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  our 
own  Colony.  Occupying  a  central  position  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Australia,  we  have  a  country  of  vast  distances  and  sparse  popula¬ 
tion,  a  country  specially  designed  by  nature  for  the  production  of 
raw ’material,  of  which  there  is  a  large  production,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  we  purchase  nearly  the  whole  of  our  requirements  from 
the  British  Empire.  This  afternoon  I  got  together  a  few  figures 
not  fancy  figures,  but  the  figures  given  by  our  Government 
statistician ;  and  though  I  will  not  make  any  statement  as  to  the 
gentleman’s  fiscal  views,  I  may  say  he  was  appointed  by  a 
protectionist  Government.  Mr.  Lowles  advocates  inter-imperial 
free-trade  with  protection  against  the  world  fpr  that  is  the  sum  and 
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substance  of  the  proposals  of  the  United  Empire  Trade  League ; 
but  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  disadvantages  attending  this  effort  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  Britain’s  commercial  supremacy,  a 
supremacy  that  is  threatened  in  the  opinion  alike  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  and  Lord  Rosebery.  Now,  taking  the  imports  and  exports 
of  New  South  Wales  for  the  past  five  years,  1891-95, 1  find  that  the 
imports  have  been  £96,061,000,  an  average  of  19J  millions  a  year; 
while  our  exports  have  been  £113,350,000,  an  average  of  22§ 
millions  a  year.  These  figures  were  made  up  as  follows  : — Imports 
from  the  Australian  Colonies  £44,339,000,  an  average  of  8|  millions 
a  year ;  exports  to  the  other  Australian  Colonies  £46,236,000,  or 
9J  millions  a  year  ;  imports  from  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire 
£42,215,000,  an  average  of  8^  millions  ;  exports  to  the  rest  of  the 
British  Empire  £44,372,000,  or  9  millions  a  year.  Our  imports 
from  foreign  countries — all  countries  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Empire — were  £9,505,000,  an  average  of  less  than  2  millions  a 
year  ;  while  our  exports  to  those  countries  amounted  to  £22,741,000, 
an  average  of  44  millions  a  year.  Taking  the  relative  proportions 
of  our  trade,  they  are  as  follows  : — Imports  from  the  rest  of 
Australia  46-48  per  cent.  ;  from  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire 
43-78  per  cent. ;  from  foreign  countries  9-74  per  cent.  But  the 
exports  tell  a  different  tale.  To  the  Australian  Colonies  we  have 
exported  an  average  of  40-62  per  cent.  ;  to  the  rest  of  the  British 
Empire  39-27  per  cent. ;  to  foreign  countries  20-11  percent.  Thus, 
so  far  as  New  South  Wales  is  concerned,  the  British  manufacturer 
has  no  reason  to  complain  of  foreign  competition.  Taking  the 
balance  of  trade  that  is,  the  excess  of  our  exports  over  imports — we 
find  that  inter-Colonially  we  have  in  the  five  years,  1891-95, 
exported  £2,000,000  worth  over  the  value  of  our  imports,  and  the 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire  shows  exactly  the  same  result, 
whilst  foreign  countries  have  purchased  in  excess  of  our  purchases 
to  the  extent  of  £13,250,000.  The  average  annual  balance  of 
trade  in  favour  of  our  Colony  has  been,  for  the  five  years,  from 
Australasia,  £400,000  ;  rest  of  the  Empire  £400,000  ;  and  from 
foreign  countries  £2,650,000.  These  figures  prove,  I  think,  most 
conclusively  that  the  foreign  trade  of  New  South  Wales  is  a  very 
important  factor.  Eliminating  the  inter-Colonial  trade,  which  I 
admit  is  largely  compulsory— for  instance,  the  other  Colonies  must 
buy  largely  their  coal  supplies  from  us— we  find  that  the  rest  of  the 
Empire,  Great  Britain  included,  supplies  43-75  per  cent,  of  our 
requirements,  and  buys  39*50  per  cent,  of  our  produce,  while 
foreign  countries  supply  9‘75  per  cent,  of  our  requirements,  and 
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buy  over  20  per  cent,  of  our  produce.  We  have  established  a  freer 
tariff  than  even  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  only  British 
manufactures  we  tax  are,  I  think,  whisky  and  snuff.  Our  tariff  is 
in  fact  reduced  to  duties  upon  intoxicants  and  narcotics,  though 
there  are  a  few  other  duties  that  are  gradually  disappearing.  Thus 
we  set  up  no  barriers  against  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  if  we 
trade  with  foreign  countries  at  all  it  is  largely  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  those  countries  buy  from  us  on  terms  that  are  certainly  hardly 
equal,  inasmuch  as  they  take  from  us  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
take  from  them.  It  can  hardly  be  expected,  therefore,  that  we  can 
assent  with  the  same  degree  of  enthusiasm  we  otherwise  might  to  a 
proposal  that  would  interfere  with  a  trade — the  foreign  trade — that 
is  so  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the  producers  of  raw  material  in 
our  great  Colony.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  were  merely  to 
consult  one’s  patriotic  feelings  the  thing  would  be  different,  and  here 
I  may  say  I  speak  for  many  thousands  of  people  in  New  South  Wales, 
where  yesterday  (November  9)  the  birthday  of  the  Prince  cf  Wales 
would  be  kept  as  a  statutory  holiday,  as  also  is  the  birthday  of  Her 
Gracious  Majesty,  and  where  any  man  who  wields  pick,  shovel,  or 
hammer  on  those  days  is  looked  upon  as  not  at  all  to  be  received 
on  terms  of  decent  friendship.  As  a  matter  of  national  sentiment 
and  patriotism,  therefore,  we  should  go  heart  and  soul  with  the 
proposals  of  the  lecturer ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  hard-headed, 
though  not  hard-hearted,  men  of  business,  and  as  men  charged  with 
public  responsibilities,  we  have  to  consider  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  and  the  circumstances  of  our  country.  I 
will  only  add  this— if  Australasian  Federation  ever  does  eventuate 
(and  I  am  not  too  sanguine  on  the  point  for  many  a  year  to  come), 
we  shall  probably  find  that  the  proposals  of  Australasia  will  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  views  that  have  been  laid  before  us  to-night. 
We  are  almost  certain  to  find  a  strong  desire  to  have  inter-Colonial 
free-trade  and  protection  against  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
whether  the  British  Empire  or  any  other  country.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  own  that,  as  a  free-trader,  I  am  not  over-enthusi¬ 
astic  at  the  prospect— a  prospect  that  involves  the  shutting  of  the 
door  against  our  largest  customer  and  our  only  banker.  I  thank 
Mr.  Bowles  for  his  valuable  address.  I  am  at  one  with  him  in 
desiring  to  use  every  legitimate  method  of  maintaining  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  England,  because  once  England  loses 
that  supremacy  she  will  lose  her  maritime  supremacy,  and,  as  a 
natural  corollary,  her  naval  supremacy.  When  England  has  lost 
that,  God  help  her  ! 
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Mr.  H.  K.  Davson  :  I  should,  I  think,  be  lacking  in  loyalty  to 
that  part  of  the  great  Empire  in  which  I  am  so  deeply  interested  if 
I  did  not  join  in  returning  thanks  to  Mr.  Lowles  for  his  very  able 
paper.  Mr.  Lowles  is  evidently  a  Federationist,  and  he  has  shown 
a  thorough  grasp  of  the  subject.  I  feel  especially  indebted  to  him 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  introduced  the  subject  of  the  West 
Indies  and  British  Guiana.  I  hail  with  satisfaction  the  speech  of 
Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Guildhall,  in  which  he  intimated  that  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  was  likely  to  be  settled. 
We  are  to  some  extent  indebted  to  Venezuela  for  introducing  us  to 
the  British  Parliament  and  the  British  public,  for  up  to  that  time 
we  were  very  little  known  in  England,  and  I  believe  many  members 
of  Parliament  even  were  unaware  of  our  geographical  position.  The 
settlement  of  this  question  will,  I  feel  confident,  give  impetus  to 
the  gold  industry.  But  the  gold  industry,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
not  a  permanent  industry.  British  Guiana  was  founded  on  agricul¬ 
tural  industry.  It  is  one  of  our  oldest  Colonies.  It  has  flourished 
through  sugar,  and  will,  I  hope,  yet  flourish  through  sugar.  But 
what  the  Colony  is  suffering  from  now  is  the  effect  of  the  bounties 
given  by  foreign  countries.  It  will  be  of  very  little  use  to  secure  the 
shell  if  the  kernel  is  to  be  eaten  away  by  foreign  rivals.  Mr.  Lowles 
has  referred  to  the  meeting  at  Georgetown,  and  I  can  assure  you 
the  statements  made  at  that  meeting  and  in  the  resolution  are  not 
exaggerated.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent  on 
the  most  valuable  machinery  for  the  production  of  sugar,  and  there 
are  thousands  of  British  subjects  who  are  employed  in  sugar-making 
and  whose  labour  cannot  be  transferred  to  any  other  industry. 
Surely  the  British  Government  will  not  allow  all  that  capital  to  be 
wasted  and  all  these  labourers  to  want  simply  because  foreign  rivals, 
partly  with  the  view  of  crippling  the  Colonies,  have  established  boun¬ 
ties  against  which  there  is  no  competing  ?  A  distinguished  member 
of  Parliament  said  at  a  public  meeting  not  long  ago,  “  Beware  of  a 

man  who  says,  I  am  a  free-trader  but - ”  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  not 

alarm  you  by  saying,  “I  am  a  free-trader  but - ”  I  believe  in 

reciprocity.  I  do  not  believe  in  free-trade  where  foreign  nations, 
instead  of  reciprocating,  take  advantage  of  the  liberal  treatment 
they  receive  to  undermine  the  country  that  gives  them  that  treatment. 
I  hope  other  members  of  Parliament  will  take  up  this  subject  as 
Mr.  Lowles  has  done,  and  that  we  shall  have  a  fair  hearing,  because 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  with  fair  play  we  shall  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  any  nation  in  the  world  in  the  production  of  sugar  and 
other  commodities. 
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Mr.  R.  G.  Webster,  M.P.  :  The  lecturer  has  visited  Australia 
and  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  travels,  but,  as  I 
was  reminded  when  I  heard  Sir  Frederick  Young,  many  of  the 
views  he  has  advocated  to-night  were  held  by  many  of  us  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  We  have  long  said  that  the  idea 
that  other  nations  would  go  in  for  free-trade  on  the  good-example 
principle  was  rubbish,  and  we  have  long  believed  that  the  true  way 
to  promote  commercial  relations  with  our  Colonies  was  on  the  lines 
of  self-interest.  In  reference  to  one  part  of  the  subject  viz. 
improved  means  of  communication  between  different  parts  of  the 
Empire— I  may  mention  that  not  long  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  West 
Indies,  I  found  the  most  ridiculous  state  of  things  existed,  and  it 
exists,  I  believe,  still.  The  telegraphic  communication  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  West  Indies  is  via  New  York  and  then 
through  the  North  American  continent  and  the  Central  States  of 
America.  I  was  in  the  West  Indies  at  an  interesting  period— the 
period  of  the  Baring  smash  and  of  an  important  incident  in  the  life 
of  Mr.  Parnell — and  the  whole  of  the  information  had  to  be  filtered 
through  New  York,  and  edited  by  an  old  Irish  lady,  I  Avas  told,  who 
was  the  correspondent  of  a  small  New  York  newspaper,  editing  the 
whole  of  the  telegrams  for  the  information  of  our  fellow- subjects  in 
the  West  Indies.  Then,  when  the  difficulty  arose  with  Venezuela, 
where  was  our  fleet?  Not  at  Jamaica,  but  at  Bermuda,  a  long 
distance  from  Venezuela,  the  reason  being  that  the  only  telegraphic 
communication  on  which  we  could  rely  Avas  at  Bermuda.  This 
state  of  affairs  should  be  promptly  remedied  and  direct  telegraphic 
communication  via  Bermuda  established.  I  read  this  morning 
with  great  satisfaction  of  the  great  growth  of  the  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies;  our  export  trade  to  the 
Colonies  and  India  now  amounts  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exports  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  in  this  connection  there 
is  one  question  I  would  touch  upon,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  the  sugar  bounties.  Those  bounties  were,  as  you  know, 
inaugurated  by  Napoleon  the  Great  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
British  trade  Avitli  the  West  Indies,  and  that  policy,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  has  to  a  large  extent  succeeded.  It  has  destroyed  not  only 
their  industry,  but  our  market  for  machinery  in  those  islands,  thus 
affecting  not  only  the  planters  but  British  labour  at  home.  I  know 
that  in  return  you  can  buy  sugar  made  from  beet  at  a  trivial 
amount  under  what  it  would  be  if  the  bounties  were  abolished. . 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  The  whole  question  is  one  of  a  farthing. 

Mr.  Webster  :  A  farthing  a  pound  !  For  this  whole  industries 
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in  the  East  of  London,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere  are  destroyed,  and 
thousands  of  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment.  Added  to  this 
we  eat  this  wretched  beet  sugar  instead  of  the  pure  cane  sugar.  I 
submit  that  for  the  purposes  of  trade  the  whole  British  Empire 
ought  to  be  as  one  nation.  If  that  were  the  case  we  could  oblige 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  come  gradually  to  an  open  and  free-trade 
system  of  commerce,  as  the  loss  of  the  trade  within  the  United 
Commercial  Zollverein  of  the  British  Empire  would  mean  to  a 
protectionist  nation  who  stood  apart  the  loss  to  that  nation  of  free- 
trade  with  the  British  Empire,  that  is  to  say,  with  one-third  of  the 
trading  community  of  the  world.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  me  that  those  who  talk  of  free-trade  have  never  stirred  hand  or 
finger  to  establish  it  within  the  Empire  itself.  They  leave  it  to 
chance  or  to  the  magic  of  patience  to  bring  it  about.  That  it 
would  be  an  easy  task  to  accomplish  I  do  not  allege,  but  that  it  would 
be  an  impossible  one  I  deny.  Canada  we  know  is  willing  ;  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  lecturer  tells  us,  is  in  the  main  favourable  to  a  commer¬ 
cial  union  ;  I  can  speak  positively  that  the  West  Indies  long  for  it. 
In  Hong  Kong  and  the  Straits  we  have  it.  Of  Africa  I  cannot 
speak  definitely  one  way  or  the  other.  And  to  that  Imperial  Free 
Trade  Union  we  know  we  can  add  the  great  and  important 
dependency  of  India,  won  by  our  ancestors’  blood,  and  now 
practically  becoming  year  by  year  the  happy  hunting-ground  for 
German  traders,  who  are  edging  our  own  manufactures  out  of  the 
market,  and  who,  whilst  unable  to  do  more  than  plant  a  few  highly- 
paid  officials  in  their  so-called  Colonies,  grudge  our  defending  our 
own  territories  and  possessions  or  safeguarding  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  Britain  beyond  the  seas. 
This  lecture  will,  I  hope,  mark  another  step  in  advance  in  this 
important  question. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Raine  :  I  think  the  most  important  part  of  this 
important  paper  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  which  relates  to  the  inroad 
of  German  tiade  and  the  consequent  decadence  of  our  own  indus¬ 
tries.  Our  so-called  free-trade  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  out  fishing  in  Scotland,  and  who,  after  a  persistent  spell 
of  ill-luck,  missed  a  singularly  fine  fish.  He  expressed  himself  as 
Englishmen  are  apt  to  do  on  such  occasions,  whereupon  the  gilly 
looked  at  him  and  said,  “  Oh,  sir,  if  you  were  not  such  a  beautiful 
gentleman  what  a  bad  ’un  you  would  be  !  ”  If  we  were  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  this  so-called  free-trade  with  awe,  as  something 
which,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  must  not  be 
changed,  I  think,  after  hearing  such  statistics  as  we  have  heard 
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to-night,  and  seeing  the  evil  effects  of  this  inequitable  foreign  trade 
which  is  crushing  out  our  own  industries,  we  should  say  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  change  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  our  manufacturers  are  called  upon  to  struggle ;  when  we 
should  have  something  better  than  trade  free  in  name  merely,  and 
should  no  longer  lay  ourselves  open  to  be  pillaged  by  German 
producers  as  we  do  to-day.  When  we  find  that  between  1872  and 
1894,  although  our  population  had  increased  by  seven  millions,  our 
exports  fell  by  £30,000,000,  when  we  find  at  the  same  time  the 
exports  of  protected  continental  Europe  have  increased  54  per  cent, 
and  those  of  the  United  States  117  per  cent.,  we  have  ample  food 
for  reflection.  We  find  further  that  our  agricultural  impoits  have 
increased  88  per  cent.,  with  the  result  that  British  wheat  has 
declined  48  per  cent.,  and  is  declining  still.  Mr.  Lowles  advocates 
inter-British  trade.  That  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  say 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  move  in  this  matter,  and  move 


decisively.  We  remember  what  Benjamin  Disraeli  said  in  1846— 

“  The  time  will  come  when  the  working-classes  of  England  will 
come  to  you  on  bended  knees  and  pray  you  to  remove  your  present 
legislation.”  I  trust  that  day  will  never  come.  Let  us  lose  no 
time  in  acting,  and  by  altering  this  condition  of  affairs  secure  justice 
for  Englishmen. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Ashton  :  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  some 
opinions  on  this  matter,  different  from  those  which  have  fallen 
from  the  last  speaker.  There  appears  to  be  such  a  tremendous 
dread  of  foreign  competition  that  I  would  like  to  recall  the 
name  and  the  opinions  of  a  gentleman  who,  I  believe,  will  meet 
with  respect  in  this  audience.  Mr.  Chamberlain  lias  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  himself— “  When  I  look  back,  when  I  see  in  one  depart¬ 
ment  alone  the  measure  of  progress  that  has  taken  place  during 
my  own  lifetime,  I  am  unable  to  share  those  pessimistic  anticipa¬ 
tions,  or  suppose  we  shall  be  worsted  in  the  conflict  that  is  still 
before  us.  There  is  room  for  all.  I  do  not  envy  the  success  of 
our  neighbours.”  Mr.  Goschen  has  expressed  himself  very  much 
to  the  same  effect.  If  time  permitted,  I  would  like  to  have  shown 
that  in  the  comparison  of  one  year  with  another  Mr.  Lowles  lias 
made  no  allowance  for  the  fall  in  prices.  Take  the  iron  trade. 
Mr.  Lowles  has  given  us  some  figures  that  look  very  farming. 
In  1874,  the  value  of  the  exports  was,  he  says,  £31,OOU,OUU. 
Allowing  for  the  fall  in  prices,  those  figures  would  represent  at 
the  present  day  £16,800,000,  which,  as  compared  with  the  exports 
in  1894,  means  an  increase  for  1894  of  £1,800,000.  Moreover, 
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Mr.  Lowles  has  made  no  allowance  in  these  figures  for  the 
terrible  strike  in  the  coal  trade  in  1893-94,  when  the  coal  mines 
and  consequently  the  iron  mines  were  stopped,  with  the  result 
that  our  exports  would  show  a  large  falling  off.  There  is  no 
wonder  that  Belgium  and  Germany  stepped  in  and  to  some 
extent  took  our  place.  Notwithstanding  that,  our  iron  trade  is 
now,  I  find,  in  a  very  strong  position,  for  the  Economist  of 
October  24  shows  that  if  the  production  of  iron  goes  on  as  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  we  shall  top  our  highest  records  in  the 
most  prosperous  years.  The  production  will  be  something  like 
8,600,000  tons.  America,  with  about  9,000,000,  is  passing  us  because 
she  has  rich  mines,  and  Germany  is  finding  that  she  also  has  mines. 
If  these  nations  pour  forth  their  coals  and  iron,  surely  we,  being 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  cannot  be  such  fools  as  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  wealth  which  is  in  the  world,  and  which  comes 
to  us  in  the  free  intercourse  of  nations.  In  another  part  of  his 
paper  Mr.  Lowles  makes  certain  statements  concerning  our  foreign 
trade.  Now,  Mr.  Lowles  is  a  member  of  Parliament.  It  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  members  of  Parliament  should  be  clear  in  their  statements — 
clearer  than  I  think  Mr.  Webster  was.  Mr.  Lowles  says  that 
between  1870  and  1894  our  foreign  trade  fell  from  174  millions  per 
annum  to  155  millions,  a  decrease  of  19  millions,  and  he  compares 
our  foreign  trade  with  that  of  Germany.  Now,  by  our  foreign 
trade  I  presume  Mr.  Lowles  here  means  simply  the  exports  to 
foreign  nations  and  not  to  our  Colonies.  Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Lowles  :  That  is  so. 

Mr.  Ashton  :  Then  why  make  such  a  comparison  with  the 
exports  from  Germany,  which  include  the  whole  of  their  trade  ?  I 
say  that  it  is  misleading.  I  have  here  a  pamphlet  from  the  Cobden 
Club.  It  contains  figures  which  I  believe  are  correct,  though  some 
gentlemen  present  may  take  exception  to  the  inference.  These 
figures  show  that  the  exports  to  our  Colonies,  which  in  1870-74 
amounted  to  £60,000,000,  amounted  in  1890-94  to  £78,000,000,  an 
increase  of  £18,000,000,  which  is  some  set-off  to  the  £19,000,000 
of  which  Mr.  Lowles  speaks.  It  is  unfair  and  misleading,  I  say, 
to  take  our  foreign  trade,  as  Mr.  Lowles  has  done,  and  compare  it 
with  Germany  s  whole  exports,  which  include  everything.  Then 
Mr.  Lowles  makes  a  quotation  from  the  Cotton  Factory  Times ,  and 
you  would  imagine  from  what  he  says  that  the  cotton  trade  of  this 
country  was  going  to  the  dogs,  and  that  the  people  of  Lancashire 
were  suffering  from  low  wages  and  poverty.  No  such  thing.  They 
never  had  such  wages  as  they  have  had  for  the  last  ten  to  twenty 
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years.  Let  me  give  you  some  figures  :  in  1870  the  export  of  piece 
goods  was  3,252  million  yards,  and  in  1895  5,038  million  yards  — 
an  increase  of  73  per  cent.  ;  while  the  export  of  yarns  was  187 
million  pounds  in  1870,  and  252  millions  in  1895,  an  increase  of 
34  per  cent.  So  that  the  statements  in  the  paper  and  the  figures 
showing  what  Lancashire  is  doing  contradict  one  another. 

The  Chaibman  (Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G) :  I  rise  to  bring 
the  discussion  to  a  close,  and  to  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  giving  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lowles  for  his  very  interesting  paper. 

I  think  I  rightly  describe  the  main  purport  of  the  paper  when  I  say 
that  its  whole  force  was  directed  to  showing  us  the  importance  of 
some  arrangement  being  made  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Colonies  by  means  of  which  the  products  of  the  Colonies  would 
be  admitted  into  this  country  on  more  favourable  terms  than  the 
same  products  when  coming  from  foreign  countries,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
be  admitted  into  the  Colonies  on  more  favoured  terms  than  the 
same  manufactured  goods  when  coming  from  foreign  countries  ; 
the  object  for  which  such  an  arrangement  is  advocated  being  two¬ 
fold-first  and  foremost,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  bind  closer  the 
ties  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  ;  and,  secondly, 
in  order  both  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Colonies  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  British  manufacturing  industries.  There  can  be  no  two 
opinions,  I  think,  as  to  the  objects  which  are  aimed  at.  They  are 
such  as  everyone  who  cares  for  the  welfare  of  the  British  Empire 
as  a  whole,  or  for  that  of  the  particular  country  to  which  he  may 
belong  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  would  desire  to  advance. 
The  real  question  before  us  is  whether  they  would  be  advanced  by 
the  means  proposed.  We  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  this 
evening  several  gentlemen  speak  on  the  proposal.  The  main  fault 
of  the  discussion,  if  I  may  say  so,  has  been  its  shortness.  The 
subject  is  too  large  and  the  time  at  our  disposal  has  been  too  short. 
Happily  we  are  not  called  upon  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion, 
decision,  or  resolution.  This  Institute,  it  is  well  understood,  is  not 
committed  by  anything  any  of  its  members  may  say  or  by  what 
anybody  may  say  in  this  room.  All  that  it  desires  to  do  is  to  give 
a  fair  field  for  free  discussion  upon  questions  that  concern  the 
Colonies  and  the  Empire  ;  and  such  a  discussion  we  have  had  to¬ 
night  on  a  question  which  is  well  worthy  of  discussion.  It  is  now 
very  late,  and  all  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  say  how  much  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lowles  and  to  all  those  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  discussion  for  a  very  agreeable  evening,  and  I  now  move  that 
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the  hearty  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  Lowles  for  the 
able  and  interesting  paper  he  has  been  good  enough  to  read  to  us. 

Mr.  John  Lowles,  M.P. :  In  acknowledging  your  cordial  vote  of 
thanks,  I  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  opportunity  of  replying  to  one 
or  two  adverse  criticisms,  while  recognising  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  criticism  was  favourable.  In  regard  to  the  remarks  made  by  my 
eloquent  friend  from  New  South  Wales  (Major  Neild),  I  may  say 
that  I  had  the  same  facts  that  he  has  laid  before  us  presented  to  me 
when  I  was  there.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  present  moment,  foreign 
countries  buy  more  (principally  wool)  from  New  South  Wales  than 
she  does  from  them,  but  on  the  other  hand  England  imports  from 
the  Continent  manufactured  woollen  goods  to  the  tune  of  ten 
millions,  which  means  that  the  wool  bought  by  foreign  countries 
from  New  South  Wales  and  the  other  Colonies  comes  to  us  as  a 
manufactured  article,  so  that  we  are  the  ultimate  purchasers,  and 
this  position  would  only  be  altered  for  the  better  by  my  proposals. 
In  regard  to  Mr.  Ashton,  I  may  say  that  I  recognise  in  him  a 
gentleman  who  won — and  deservedly — a  share  of  a  large  prize  that 
I  meant  to  have  gone  in  for  myself,  but  I  was  away.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Ashton  writes  as  a  man  with  preconceived  notions.  I  dare 
say  I  do,  but  I  may  observe  that  a  great  part  of  my  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  East-end  of  London  and  among  the  people  whom  I 
represent.  I  have  gone  day  after  day  to  the  dock  gates  and  spoken 
to  the  men  clamouring  for  work.  It  is  a  lesson  you  will  never 
forget  to  find  men  driven  out  of  one  industry  after  another  by  the 
pressure  of  this  unfair  and  unwholesome  competition.  The  matter 
on  which  I  have  addressed  you  is,  I  am  convinced,  engaging  the 
earnest  consideration  of  both  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  I  feel  sure  that  before  this  century  closes  some  im¬ 
portant  move  will  have  been  made.  I  think,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  Colonies  to  formulate  a  scheme,  we  must  formulate  a  scheme 
ourselves,  the  principles  of  which  should  be  fixed  but  which  should 
be  elastic  as  to  details,  and  I  believe  the  ultimate  result  will  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  Empire.  I  would  very  much  like  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  discussing  this  matter  with  Mr.  Ashton  and  his  friends 
on  a  public  platform.  I  burn  to  discuss  it,  because  I  feel  I  could 
convince,  if  I  did  not  convert,  these  stalwart  free-traders.  I  beg  to 
propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  for  presiding. 

The  Chairman  responded,  after  which  the  meeting  came  to  a 
close. 
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An  Afternoon  Meeting  was  lield  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute 
on  Tuesday,  November  17, 1896 — Sir  Westby  B.  Perceval, K.C.M.G., 
in  the  Chair — when  Mr.  E.  Jerome  Dyer  read  a  Paper  on 

THE  COLONY  OF  VICTORIA :  SOME  OP  ITS  INDUSTRIES.1 

The  Author  commenced  with  a  brief  reference  to  Australia  gener¬ 
ally,  and  pointed  out  that  in  a  country  so  huge,  though  so  favoured  by 
Nature,  one  must  expect  to  find  a  few  drawbacks  standing  out  the 
more  prominently  by  contrast  with  so  much  that  is  superior  ;  and 
the  insufficiency  of  water,  especially  in  the  northern  districts,  was 
referred  to  as  the  chief,  and,  indeed,  the  only  serious  defect. 

In  the  more  mountainous  south  or  south-east,  however,  a  different 
state  of  things  prevails.  In  those  latitudes,  where  the  winds  and 
seas  of  the  tropics  commingle  with  those  of  the  frigid  south,  lies 
Australia’s  “  farm  garden  ’’—the  Colony  of  Victoria. 

Luxuriating  in  this  climatic  blend  its  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
very  brief  and  never  excessive.  Stock  thrive  in  the  fields  without 
shelter  throughout  the  winter,  and  winter  clothing  may  be  worn 
with  but  little  inconvenience  throughout  the  summer.  No  country 
in  the  world  can  show  better  returns  per  acre,  without  artificial  aid 
to  the  soil,  in  the  majority  of  those  industries  largely  dependent 
upon  a  benign  sun  and  mellow  climate,  than  this  Colony.  And.  it 
is  in  this  direction— in  the  pastoral  pursuits  and  in  the  industries 
of  viticulture,  horticulture  and  dairying — that  Victoria  (and,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  Australia)  is  finding  its  destiny. 

Mining  is  purposely  excepted  in  this  generalisation,  as  Mr.  Dyer 
holds  that,  valuable  as  this  industry  is  to  a  country’s  development, 
it  cannot  rank  with  agriculture  as  an  abiding  pillar  of  a  nation  s 
permanent  prosperity.  In  Victoria’s  case  mining  is  merely  incidental 
to  the  perpetuity  of  its  industries  of  the  soil. 

Manufacturing  in  the  Colony  is  held  not  to  justify  the  importance 
attached  to  it,  for  Victoria  can  never  become  a  manufacturing 
country,  nor  can  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  in  the  sense  which, 
for  instance,  identifies  England  and  Germany  with  this  great  in¬ 
dustry.  Reasons  are  given,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  lack  of  cheap 
labour.  Prohibitive  protective  tariffs  or  the  introduction  of  cheap 
foreign  labour  might  meet  the  case,  but  the  objections  to  such 
measures— described  at  some  length— are  almost  insuperable.  It 
is  not,  then,  on  the  spindles  and  steam-hammers  of  soft  goods  and 

1  A  copy  of  the  Paper  itself  is  preserved  in  the  Library,  and  is  always 
available  for  reference. 
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hardware  manufactures  that  Australia  is  to  build  up  a  great  nation, 
but  on  the  rich  resources  of  the  soil — the  time-honoured,  healthy 
and  splendidly  independent  life  of  farming  the  land. 

The  capacity  of  the  country  in  this  direction  is  then  generally 
referred  to,  though  its  handful  of  population  have  done  little  more 
than  peck  at  its  riches  on  some  of  the  fertile  plains  and  valleys, 
which,  especially,  lie  along  the  coast  of  magnificent  inland  territory 
on  the  south  and  east  of  the  continent.  The  capabilities  of  the 
various  Colonies  are  briefly  summarised,  in  order  to  show  the  geo¬ 
graphical,  climatic,  and  productive  relationship  which  the  various 
parts  of  the  continent  bear  towards  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 

The  Colony  of  Victoria,  in  the  affairs  of  its  land  and  financial 
institutions,  its  railways  (over  3,000  miles  now  open)  and  public 
works,  and  its  Government  service,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
harsh  criticism  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  and  pei’haps 
deservedly,  but  not  more  so  than  every  other  country  on  the  globe 
which,  through  the  force  of  surpassing  wealth  of  productiveness, 
must  sometimes  pass  beyond  the  limit  of  moderation  and  sufficiency. 
But  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  Colony  from  the  crash  of  1893  affords 
a  striking  proof  of  the  richness  of  its  agricultural  resources.  A 
short  sketch  is  given  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  crisis  referred  to. 

In  no  stage  of  a  country’s  history  could  a  more  crucial— and 
therefore  a  more  appropriate— time  be  selected  for  testing  its  back¬ 
bone  and  the  recuperative  potency  of  its  resources  than  that  which 
followed  such  a  crisis  as  Victoria  experienced  three  years  ago.  It 
has  been  a  sad  experience  to  many,  but  the  disaster  has  proved  of 
incalculable  good  to  the  Colony. 

The  dev elopments  and  retrenchment  of  the  last  three  years  are 
then  briefly  reviewed.  The  loss  to  Melbourne  of  40,000  of  its 
population  who  went  back  to  the  land,  and  the  retrenchment  of 
1,106  employes  in  the  public  service,  reducing  the  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  under  this  head  by  .£290,178  per  annum  since  1894,  are 
amongst  the  chief  of  these.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  since  1880 
up  to  1893,  and  for  many  years  previous  to  1880,  imports  were  each 
year  greatly  in  excess  of  exports ;  in  fact,  for  fifty-seven  years 
previous  to  1893,  imports  exceeded  exports  at  the  average  rate  of 
1^  million  per  year.  In  1893,  however,  this  was  reversed,  and 
last  year  exports  exceeded  imports  by  £2,075,300,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  wheat  yield  was  only  5,000,000  bushels  as  com¬ 
pared  with  11,000,000  the  preceding  year.  The  sum  of  £85,000,000 
shown  by  the  excess  of  imports  previous  to  1893  represents’  capital 
invested  in  the  Colony,  now  proved  to  be  a  good  investment  by  the 
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rapid  progress  being  made  in  the  production  and  export  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

The  great  industries,  however,  which  stamp  the  Colony  with  the 
eminent  purpose  which  Nature  undoubtedly  intended  her  to  fulfil 
are  Dairying,  Horticulture,  and  Viticulture.  It  was  natural,  in  the 
first  years  of  the  Colony’s  settlement,  that  our  sturdy  and  in¬ 
domitable  colonisers  should  go  first  to  the  products  of  the  earth 
most  easily  garnered  and  won,  and  ready  in  their  native  condition 
for  consumption  and  export ;  and  thus  pioneers  gave  their  energies 
to  the  great  grass  harvest  and  the  ready  gold.  Wool  and  gold  were 
their  chief,  and,  indeed,  their  only,  staples.  In  later  days,  when  the 
rich  and  prolific  nature  of  the  soil  became  better  known,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  raw  products  of  the  staff  of  life  became  urgent, 
wheat  was  added  to  these  staples.  The  pioneering  generation 
passed  away,  forests  were  removed,  roads  made,  lands  developed, 
and  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  Colony  s  soil  laid  bare.  An 
experimental  era  then  set  in.  The  suitability  of  climate  at  various 
points  was  tested,  soils  were  analysed,  and  trials  were  made  with 
plants  and  seeds.  The  success  achieved  realised  all  that  experts 
had  affirmed,  and  much  more  than  the  colonists  anticipated.  But 
local  demand  was  restricted,  and  the  world’s  great  markets  were 
far  distant.  There  were  far-seeing  men,  however,  who  saw  the 
possibilities,  foreign  countries  were  crying  out  for  food,  the  bursting 
soil  was  crying  out  for  cultivation,  and,  the  needs  being  great, 
paternal  Governments  arose  to  afford  the  means  and  point  out  the 
way.  The  story  need  be  told  no  further,  but  a  few  words  may  be 
said  upon  the  developments  which  followed. 

Brief  sketches  are  then  submitted  of  the  wool,  wheat,  dairying, 
fruit  wine,  grape  wine  brandy,  meat,  tobacco,  beef,  sugar,  and 
mining  industries.  Wheat  growing  in  unsuitable  districts,  where 
the  average  does  not  approach  ten  bushels  per  acre,  is  questioned,  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  butter  industry  which  grew  in  exports  from 
practically  nothing  to  £1,000,000  in  five  years,  and  the  great  variety 
of  fruits  cultivable  and  the  unrivalled  superiority  of  the  climate 
and  soil  for  their  production,  are  dealt  with.  Reference  is  made  o 
the  growth  of  the  vine-growing  industry,  which  increased  from  5,000 
acres  in  1873  to  30,000  in  1893,  not  all  yielding  but  producing 
nearly  2,000,000  gallons  of  wine  annually.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
highest  prizes  obtainable  in  Europe  have  recently  been  gamed  by 
Victorian  wines  at  the  Brussels  and  Marseilles  exhibitions,  and  that 
this  proves  the  wines  to  be  of  a  fineness  and  delicacy  suited  to 
British  taste.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  security  ofieied  Bntish 
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capitalists  in  the  Colony  in  this  industry,  as  wine,  unlike  anything 
else  that  man  can  invest  in,  improves  in  value  by  keeping,  and 
therefore,  with  ordinary  care,  it  is  a  valuable  investment.  The 
vignerons  of  the  Colony  are  generally  a  steady  and  hardworking,  but 
not  a  wealthy,  class,  and  would  readily  welcome  capital  to  expand 
their  industry  and  afford  means  of  storing  and  maturing  their  wines 
for  the  high-grade  markets  of  Europe.  The  excellence,  cheapness, 
and  large  quantity  obtainable  of  grape  wine  brandy,  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  young  wines  which  small  vignerons  cannot  afford  to 
hold  and  mature,  and  the  smallness  of  the  French  output  of  this 
article,  are  also  referred  to. 

The  mining  industry  is  dealt  with  at  some  length,  chiefly  that  of 
gold  mining.  Up  to  date,  about  60,000,000  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at 
£240,000,000,  have  been  raised  in  Victoria.  About  three-quarters 
of  this  quantity  has  been  from  quartz  uniformly  averaging  ^  oz. 
to  the  ton,  average  cost  of  production  being  two-fifths.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  increased  annual  output  of  gold  of  late  years,  the 
splendid  yields  returned,  the  recent  rich  discoveries,  the  high  price  of 
Victorian  gold  (from  £4  to  £4  3s.  4 d.  per  oz.)  as  compared  with 
other  countries,  the  abundance  of  wood  and  water,  the  facilities  of 
transport,  as  railways  cover  most  of  the  country,  and  not  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  Colony  has  yet  been  prospected. 

Regarding  the  gold  mining  industry,  it  is  stated  that  some  years 
ago  a  feeling  grew  in  England  that  Victoria  retained  all  its  best 
properties  for  local  enterprise  and  investment,  and  only  sent  the 
doubtful  to  London.  There  may  have  been  some  truth  in  this  at 
that  time,  but  many  new  fields  have  been  opened  up  since,  and 
numberless  discoveries  have  been  made.  But  the  chief  factor 
militating  against  local  enterprise  has  been  the  recent  depression. 
Little  money  has  been  in  circulation  for  mining  development, 
and  much  has  been  locked  up  in  reconstructed  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  that  might  otherwise  have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 
Still  a  certain  measure  of  development  had  to  be  carried  on.  The 
old  fields  weie,  naturally,  all  right,  for  they  were  paying,  but  new 
fields  entered  on  a  precarious  time.  People  hung  on,  for  they  saw 
the  rich  prospect  ahead.  This  brings  us  up  to  the  present.  The 
new  fields  are  there  with  all  their  promising  prospects,  and  people 
still  hang  on,  but  they  can’t  do  more,  for  they  want  capital. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  huge  area  in  the  Colony  still  awaiting 
settlement  and  to  the  generous  offer  of  capital  and  land  by  the 
Government  to  desirable  settlers.  The  paper  concludes  ■  Though 
mining  has  such  a  brilliant  outlook,  for  it  is  an  essentially  safe 
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industry  in  this  Colony,  it  is  in  the  absolutely  certain  prospects  of 
its  agricultural  industries  that  Victoria  is  to  secure  that  plenitude 
of  prosperity  and  comfort  -which  its  people  see  plainly  ahead  of 
them  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  recent  speculative  reverses  which 
brought  upon  them  so  many  evil  days  three  years  ago.  But  the 
people  of  Victoria  are  not  selfish,  and  if  their  kindred  across  the 
seas  do  not  accept  their  invitation  to  share  the  blessings  of  plenty 
which  this  bright  land  affords  them,  they  hope  that  the  varied  and 
healthful  products  of  Australia’s  “farm-garden”  may  continue 
increasingly  to  gladden  the  hearts  and  comfort  the  bodies  of  their 
fellow  Britons,  whose  lot  in  life  might  not  be  so  fortunate  as 
theirs. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Id.  M.  Paul  dwelt  on  the 
excellence  of  Victorian  wool  and  the  general  appreciation  of  other 
Victorian  products,  especially  butter,  which  commanded  a  high 
price  in  the  London  market.  As  regards  wine,  mistakes  had  been 
made  in  the  past,  but  were  being  corrected,  and  wine  now  produced 
in  the  Colony  could  compete  successfully  with  European  growths. 

Mr.  G.  Collins  Levey,  C.M.G.,  emphasised  the  importance  of 
the  gold-mining  industry,  and  contended  that  a  mining  and  manu¬ 
facturing  country  was  almost  always  richer  than  one  that  depended 
on  its  agricultural  resources.  While  making  the  most  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  pastoral  resources  of  the  Colony,  they  should  not 
neglect  the  development  of  its  mining  and  manufacturing  industries. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lowe  wished  the  paper  could  be  heard  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Manchester,  and  other  large  centres  where  the  wealth  and 
products  of  the  Colonies  were  not  properly  understood.  Victoria 
might  well  be  proud  of  her  dairying  industry,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  other  countries  had  developed  even  more  rapidly. 
Before  ten  years  were  over  there  would  be  a  large  production  of 
factory  butter  in  this  country,  and  the  use  of  the  milk  separator 
would  increase  England’s  annual  output  by  8,000  tons. 

The  Hon.  T.  Playford  (Agent- General  for  South  Australia) 
believed  that  for  many  years  England  would  be  able  to  take  their 
butter,  wool,  wine,  gold,  and  even  coal.  They  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  selling  produce  as  long  as  they  produced  articles  of  the 
very  best  quality.  South  Australia  produced  some  of  the  finest 
wines  in  the  world,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  a  market 
would  be  found  for  them  in  this  country. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Valentine  said  that  so  far  as  Victorian  butter  was 
concerned,  the  factories  were  conducted  on  the  best  system  con- 
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sidering  the  age  of  the  industry.  He  advocated  the  several 
Governments  giving  their  support  on  the  same  lines  as  the  South 
Australian  Government,  whose  policy  had  had  a  wonderful  effect 
in  putting  their  wines  on  the  English  market. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  spoke  of  the  practical  value  of 
such  discussions,  which  it  was  the  constant  endeavour  of  the 
Institute  to  promote  in  every  possible  way. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hogan,  M.P.,  expressed  himself  as  being  in  general 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Dyer’s  views. 

The  Chairman,  speaking  of  distribution  on  this  side,  said  the 
Colonies  had  already  done  something.  South  Australia  had 
established  a  wine  depot,  which  he  believed  was  extremely 
encouraging  in  its  results.  Some  of  the  other  Colonies  had  em¬ 
ployed  experts  who  had  done  excellent  work,  but  he  was  bound  to 
say  their  recommendations  had  not  always  been  carried  out.  He 
always  found  difficulty  in  getting  a  Colonial  Government  to  spend 
money  where  they  did  not  see  it  being  spent,  or  were  not  there  to 
control  it.  Mr.  Dyer  replied,  and  the  meeting  closed  after  the 
usual  votes  of  thanks  had  been  passed. 
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SECOND  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  December  8, 
1896,  when  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  Iv.C.B.,  read  a  paper  on 
“  England’s  Work  in  Central  Africa.” 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Loch,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  29 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  7  Resident,  22  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : 

J.  Stuart  Campbell,  E.  A.  Hart,  Colonel  Charles  Hay,  Arthur  M.  Lee, 
Frederick  Newberry,  Frederick  S.  Oliver,  George  Wyndham,  M.P. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

Abraham  D.  Alexander  ( Transvaal ),  John  Allanson  (Malabeleland),  Edward 
H.  Barber  (New  Zealand),  James  E.  Blenkiron  ( British  Central  Africa), 
Thomson  Bonar,  M.D.  (Italy),  Robert  M.  Booth  (Fiji),  Charles  Christian 
(Cyprus),  Robert  D.  Davies  (West  Africa),  Lieut.-Colonel  James  Domville, 
M.P.  (Canada),  William  J.  Farmer  (Transvaal),  John  C.  Macaskie  (Cyprus), 
Arnold  C.  Newton,  C.E.  (Cape  Colony),  Hon.  William  Sloane  Robertson, 
M.L.C.  (Trinidad),  Wilhelm  C.  Schuller  (Transvaal),  II.  C.  Sloley  (Basuto¬ 
land),  Richard  S.  Taylor •  (Queensland),  Hugh  G.  Tennent  (West  Africa),  John 
E.  Thomson,  M.B.  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Herbert  Tugwell,  D.D. 
(West  Africa),  John  Van  Niekerk,  M.B.,  C.M.  (Transvaal),  Capt.Hon.  Charles 
J.  White  (Matabeleland),  Samuel  Wylie  (Victoria). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  Sir  Harry  Johnston’s  name  is  so  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  in  Central 
Africa  that  no  words  are  required  from  me  to  introduce  him  to  your 
notice.  No  doubt,  we  shall  hear  much  that  is  interesting  in  the 
paper  he  is  about  to  read.  It  will  be  difficult  in  dealing  with  such 
a  subject  to  avoid  touching  on  questions  of  an  importance  beyond 
the  mere  interest  of  the  lecture  itself— questions  that  may  involve 
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very  vital  and  important  considerations  in  the  future.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  all  political  discussion  is  forbidden  at  these 
meetings. 

Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B.,  then  read  his  paper  on 

ENGLAND’S  WORK  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

England  had  not  been  established  many  years  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  before  attempts  were  made  by  hardy  pioneers  to  penetrate  the 
regions  of  South  Central  Africa.  Some  of  these  pioneers  were 
hunters  of  big  game,  some  were  traders ;  but  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  most  effective  results  were  at  first  obtained  from 
adventurous  missionaries,  who  were  usually  better  able  to  appreciate 
and  describe  the  discoveries  they  had  made.  Foremost  among  these 
was  David  Livingstone,  whose  name  will  always  be  immortally 
connected  with  the  southern  half  of  Africa.  Livingstone’s  explora¬ 
tions  led  him  by  degrees  to  discover  the  Zambezi,  a  great  river 
which  during  the  lower  half  of  its  course  had  been  known  to  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  and  the  Portuguese,  but  whose  existence  as  one 
of  the  four  great  rivers  of  Africa  had  never  before  been  suspected 
or  established ,  for  even  the  Portuguese  were  not  quite  clear  that 
the  river  they  knew  in  various  widely  separated  districts  was  one 
and  the  same  stream  ;  in  fact,  the  Zambezi  was  ordinarily  alluded 
to  by  the  Portuguese  before  Livingstone’s  day  as  the  “  Rios  de 
Sena,”  or  the  rivers  of  the  district  of  Sena — Sena,  a  still  existing 
town  of  some  importance  on  the  lower  Zambezi  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Shire,  having  been  an  extremely  old  trade  centre  in 
Eastern  Africa,  frequented  by  Arabs  for  centuries  before  the 
coming  of  the  Portuguese. 

Livingstone’s  exploration  of  the  Zambezi  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth  led  to  his  second  expedition  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Government,  when  he  went  out  as  Consul,  to  explore  the 
Zambezi  basin  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its  capabilities  for 
European  settlement  and  planting  enterprise.  Livingstone’s 
lieutenant  on  this  important  undertaking  was  Dr.,  now  Sir,  John 
Kirk,  who  is  still  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  the  physical 
geography  of  the  countries  I  am  about  to  review. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  expedition  Livingstone  discovered 
the  river  Shire  and  followed  it  up  till  he  reached  Lake  Nyasa,  the 
existence  of  which  important  inland  sea  he  was  the  first  European 
to  conclusively  establish. 

His  third  and  last  expedition,  which  ended  in  his  death  on  Lake 
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Bangweolo,  enabled  him  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  Lake  Nyasa, 
to  discover  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Lakes  Mweru  and 
Bangweolo,  and  the  course  of  the  Upper  Congo. 

No  immediate  results  followed  Livingstone’s  second  Zambezi 
expedition,  but  the  British  did  not  lose  touch  of  Nyasaland,  and 
when  the  news  of  Livingstone’s  death  and  his  unceasing  devotion 
to  the  one  great  cause  with  which  his  life  was  latterly  identified — • 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade — reached  the  United  Kingdom, 
an  enthusiasm  arose  with  respect  to  these  countries  first  made 
known  by  him  to  the  world  which,  with  trifling  fluctuations,  has 
steadily  mounted  till  at  last  it  has  attained  something  like  suc¬ 
cessful  and  conclusive  results. 

But  here  again  the  missionaries  of  religion  were  the  pioneers  of 
civilisation.  Commercial  men  in  the  earlier  seventies  laughed  at 
the  folly  of  risking  their  lives  and  their  capital  in  countries  so 
barbarous  and  of  such  uncertain  political  future  as  those  which  now 
constitute  the  Protectorate  of  British  Central  Africa,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  laughed 
at  Stanley  and  Cameron  when  these  explorers  offered  them  the 
then  unoccupied  basin  of  the  river  Congo  as  a  vast  territory 
hitherto  made  known  only  by  Englishmen  and  then  unrestrictedly 
open  to  British  enterprise,  just  as  other  British  merchants  in 
Manchester  and  Glasgow  equally  ridiculed  my  proposals  when  I 
returned  from  Kilimanjaro  in  1885,  only  to  regret  a  few  months 
later  that  they  had  had  such  tardy  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  East 
African  development. 

The  value  of  missionaries  as  pioneers  of  the  civilisation  which 
this  country  seems  impelled  to  extend  in  some  instinctive  race 
movement  over  the  waste  uncultivated  tracts  of  the  earth  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  These  pioneers  do  not  stop  to  ask  whether  it  will 
pay  to  adventure  their  lives  and  their  funds  in  these  remote 
countries.  They  start  on  their  self-imposed  mission  without 
arriere  pensee  ;  here  they  fail,  there  they  succeed  :  if  they  die 
nobody  takes  much  notice  and  two  men  are  always  ready  to  supply 
one  man’s  place.  They  make  all  the  experiments  and  others  reap 
the  profit.  On  the  results  of  their  researches  commerce  is  able  to 
decide  its  timid  steps,  and  eventually  we  possess  sufficient  data  on 
which  to  determine  whether  it  is  right  and  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  seal  with  its  intervention  the  work  which  these 
missionaries  began. 

The  missionary  societies  working  in  Nyasaland  soon  decided 
that  industrial  teaching  was  to  accompany  religious  instruction,  and 
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that  to  this  end  great  efforts  should  be  made  to  turn  to  advantage 
the  rich  soil  and  tropical  climate  by  the  cultivation  of  products 
likely  to  be  of  commercial  value  ;  and  further,  that  the  love  of  trade 
which  all  negro  tribes  possess  should  be  encouraged,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  by  the  establishment  of  a  more  lawful 
commerce.  Consequently  it  may  be  said  that  from  the  womb  of 
the  missions  were  born  the  African  Lakes  Company,  the  first  cor¬ 
poration  trading  in  Nyasaland,  and  the  coffee-planting  industry, 
which  now  numbers  nearly  100  representatives. 

The  growing  commerce  of  the  African  Lakes  Company  obliged 
it  to  place  steamers  on  the  Zambezi  and  the  Shire  and  on  Lake 
Nyasa.  Then  other  traders  came  and  other  steamers  were  launched  ; 
then  arose  difficulties  with  the  Portuguese  Government  of  East 
Africa  in  regard  to  its  internal  frontier,  and,  still  more  serious  in 
its  immediate  effects,  a  conflict  with  the  Arab  power  at  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Nyasa.  The  difficulties  with  the  Portuguese  seldom 
went  much  beyond  the  stage  of  diplomatic  argument,  and  were 
happily  and  equitably  settled  six  years  ago  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Arabs  a  war  of  self-defence  was  forced  on  the  traders  who  had 
settled  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  these  traders  had  entered  a  country  already  Arab  and  had 
established  themselves  there  against  the  wish  of  its  rulers  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Scotch  traders  had  actually  preceded  the  Arabs  in 
that  part  of  Nyasaland,  and  had  been  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
native  chiefs.  But  for  nearly  a  century  there  had  been  a  steadily 
maintained  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  of  Maskat  and  of 
Southern  Arabia,  who  had  their  secondary  centre  at  Zanzibar,  to 
create  a  succession  of  Arab  sultanates  in  Eastern  Africa,  and  some 
of  these  Muhammadan  filibusters  appeared  at  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Nyasa  and  attempted  by  force  of  arms  to  establish  there  a 
compact  Muhammadan  State.  These  men  were  only  remotely 
connected  with  Zanzibar  and  to  some  extent  were  hostile  to  the 
Sultan  of  that  island,  who  possessed  very  legitimate  claims  to  the 
overlordship  of  a  certain  part  of  Lake  Nyasa  where  the  celebrated 
Sayyid  Barghash  bin  Said,  the  friend  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  had  estab¬ 
lished  walis  or  governors.  But,  curiously  enough,  in  those  portions 
of  the  Nyasa  countries  where  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  exercised 
direct  or  indirect  rule  no  hostility  whatever  was  shown  to  the 
British,  and  eventually  these  districts  were  by  the  wish  of  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  placed  by  his  semi-independent  satraps  under 
British  protection,  even  at  a  time  when  the  North  Nyasa  Arabs 
were  still  at  war  with  the  British  traders.  The  African  Lakes 
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Company,  with  only  its  limited  resources  to  depend  upon,  without 
the  aid  of  regular  troops,  was  unable  to  expel  the  Arabs  from  the 
north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  after  many 
fierce  fights  it  succeeded  in  regaining  and  maintaining  its  former 
position  ;  but  during  this  struggle  much  of  the  nascent  commerce  of 
the  British  had  died  away,  and  the  communications  just  opened 
with  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika  were  interrupted. 

As  far  back  as  1883,  it  had  been  determined  to  establish  a  British 
consul  on  or  near  Lake  Nyasa,  and  two  gentlemen  successively  held 
that  post  before  my  own  appearance  on  the  scene.  I  was  appointed 
consul  for  Portuguese  East  Africa  at  the  beginning  of  1889,  and 
was  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  interior  in  order  to  report  upon 
the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Portuguese  frontier  and  the  war  with  the  Arabs.  Aided  greatly 
by  the  influence  and  letters  of  the  then  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  I 
succeeded,  after  a  week’s  negotiations,  in  making  peace  between 
the  North  Nyasa  Arabs  and  the  British,  and  the  result  of  the 
expeditions  which  my  agents  and  I  made  to  Tanganyika  and 
the  other  lakes,  and  the  Upper  Zambezi,  was  the  creation  of  what 
is  now  known  as  British  Central  Africa.  A  portion  of  this  country 
was  organised  as  a  Protectorate,  and  the  remainder  became  a  sphere 
of  British  influence  administered  under  the  Charter  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  whose  representatives,  following  on  the 
heels  of  my  first  expedition,  had  concluded  treaties  with  the  leading 
chiefs.  At  the  present  day,  therefore,  while  the  whole  of  British 
Central  Africa,  otherwise  known  as  the  British  sphere  of  influence 
north  of  the  Zambezi,  is  placed  under  a  Commissioner  and  Consul- 
General,  only  that  portion  of  it  which  is  styled  the  British  Central 
Africa  Protectorate  is  directly  administered  by  the  Imperial 
Government  through  the  said  Commissioner,  while  the  remainder 
lies  under  the  Charter  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  is 
administered  by  that  body. 

The  geographical  term  “  Nyasaland  ”  is  sometimes  applied  by  the 
Press  to  designate  these  British  possessions,  but  it  is  incorrect 
except  as  the  title  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  this  vast  territory. 

Our  administration  of  the  Protectorate  commenced  in  1891.  At 
first  I  had  a  staff  of  two  military  officers,  two  non-commissioned 
officers,  two  vice-consuls  and  two  assistant  collectors,  a  scientific 
expert  for  the  examination  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  country,  and 
a  small  armed  force  of  seventy  Indian  soldiers  and  thirty  Zanzibaris. 
Subsequently  other  officials  were  added  as  the  work  of  administra¬ 
tion  grew.  The  adjoining  territories  of  the  British  South  Africa 
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Company  north  of  the  Zambezi  were  administered  by  me  on  behalf 
of  that  Company,  and  a  number  of  officials  were  by  degrees  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  settled  districts.  The  Company,  however,  assumed  a 
direct  administration  in  the  summer  of  1895.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  staff  and  the  armed  forces,  of  the  Protectorate 
gradually  increased  and  developed  until,  eventually,  it  resembled 
in  almost  all  respects  the  administration  of  any  Crown  Colony. 
At  the  present  date  our  administration  of  the  Protectorate  enables 
us  to  maintain  the  following  officials  and  forces.  The  next  in  rank 
to  myself  is  the  very  able  deputy-commissioner  and  consul,  Mr. 
Alfred  Sharpe.  There  are  three  vice-consuls,  a  secretary  and  several 
assistant-secretaries  of  the  administration,  a  chief-accountant  and  a 
staff  of  accountants,  a  local  auditor,  twenty-four  magistrates, 
collectors,  and  assistant-collectors,  a  director-general  of  customs, 
a  postmaster-general,  a  principal  of  our  scientific  department — the 
well-known  Mr.  Alexander  Whyte,  F.Z.S.,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  British  Central 
Africa — an  assistant  under  Mr.  Whyte,  who  has  special  charge  of 
the  forestry  department,  two  medical  officers,  various  engineers, 
builders,  and  a  competent  surveyor’s  department,  in  which  I  take 
especial  interest,  because  nearly  all  the  surveyors  are  admirably 
well-trained  natives  of  India,  whose  surveying  work  will  compare 
almost  to  their  advantage  with  that  of  many  a  European,  and  who  in 
themselves  are  living  proofs  of  the  greatness  of  our  work  in  India. 
Our  troops,  which  consist  of  200  Sikhs  from  the  regular  Indian 
Army,  and  about  600  well-trained  blacks  who  are  natives  of  British 
Central  Africa,  are  under  the  command  of  Major  C.  A.  Edwards, 
who  has  just  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
recognition  of  the  great  services  he  has  rendered.  Under  Major 
Edwards  are  two  Indian  Staff  Corps  officers  in  special  command  of 
the  Sikhs,  and  six  English  officers  and  one  English  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer.  In  1892,  by  the  special  efforts  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
two  gunboats  were  placed  on  Lake  Nyasa  and  one  on  the  Upper 
Shire,  besides  the  two  which  his  lordship  had  already  established  on 
the  Lower  Zambezi,  and  which  remain  under  the  direction  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  Lake  Nyasa  gunboats  are  under  the  orders  of  the 
Administration,  though  they  are  practically  assimilated  to  our  naval 
service,  being  commanded  by  officers  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve, 
and  retired  petty  officers  from  Her  Majesty’s  navy.  The  seamen’ 
however,  are  natives  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and  extremely  creditable 
specimens  of  what  black  men  can  be  made  under  English  tuition. 

In  case  it  may  be  thought  that  the  only  results  of  our  administra- 
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tion  of  this  part  of  Africa  have  been  the  multiplication  of  officials 
and  the  creation  of  posts  for  the  employment  of  our  fellow 
countrymen,  I  might  give  you  the  following  particulars  to  satisfy 
you  that  the  growth  of  the  administration  lias  merely  kept  pace 
with  the  increasing  development  and  prosperity  of  the  British 
Central  Africa  Protectorate.  In  1891,  when  we  commenced  this 
direct  administration,  the  total  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  British 
Central  Africa  scarcely  reached  the  annual  value  of  £30,000.  At 
the  present  time  the  trade  is  over  £100,000  in  value  per  annum, 
the  exports  having  risen  from  £3,000  in  1891  to  nearly  £20,000  m 
1896,  much  of  this  being  represented  by  coflee  grown  m  the 
country.  Our  local  revenue  from  all  sources  m  1891  £1,700 

per  annum.  During  the  financial  year  ending  March  81,  1896,  our 
local  revenue  exceeded  £22,000,  and  I  am  informed,  since  my 
departure  on  leave  of  absence,  that  the  increase  in  local  revenue 
under  almost  every  head  is  most  gratifying,  and  leads  us  to  hope 
that  before  many  years  are  past  we  shall  be  entirely  independent  o 
any  subsidy  from  the  pocket  of  the  British  taxpayer.  In  1891  the 
Europeans  in  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate  scarcely 
exceeded  90  in  number.  They  now  amount  to  about  300  ofwom 
about  100  are  connected  with  the  planting  industry.  In  9 
were  three  steamers  on  Lake  Nyasa,  and  three  small  steamers  on  the 
Lower  Shire  and  Zambezi,  only  one  of  which  was  bigger  than  a 
steam  launch.  On  the  Zambezi  and  the  Shire  m  the  present  year 
we  have  16  steamers  and  46  barges  and  cargo  boats  piymg  between 
the  port  of  Chinde  on  the  coast  and  the  British  frontier  on  the  b 
river.  On  the  Upper  Shire  and  Lake  Nyasa  the  number  of  British 
steamboats  has  been  increased  from  three  to  eight  The  steamers 
placed  on  the  Zambezi,  moreover,  are  many  of  there ‘  c°“foita 
passenger  boats  with  ample  accommodation,  very  diltomt  to  the 
miserable  little  craft  which  first  panted  and  puffed  on  that  river  in 

th  The°  surveyor  the  railway  from  the  Portuguese  frontier  on  the 
Kuo  to  the  Upper  Shire  through  the  planting  districts  of  the  S 
highlands  has  been  completed,  and  arrangements  are  A 

the  formation  of  a  strong  company  to  construct  a  rallwaJ  ?  -th 
it  is  intended  eventually  to  reach  Lake  Nyasa.  In  con 
this  scheme  an  Anglo-Portuguese  Syndicate  has  been  formed  h 
further  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  good  port  of  Quil 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa  to  the  British  frontier  on  the  Kuo 
Surveys  have  equally  been  made  to  fix  the  route  that  this  railway 
shan  follow.  So  that  before  long  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
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there  will  be  a  continuous  line  of  railway  from  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa  to  the  healthy  districts  where  the  coffee-planters  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  our  Protectorate.  I  cannot  lay  too  great  stress  on  the 
importance  of  this  railway  communication  with  the  coast.  Much 
of  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate  is  healthy  for  European 
settlers,  but  it  is  separated  from  the  Indian,  Ocean  by  excessively 
unhealthy  tracts  of  low-lying  country,  which  have  to  be  traversed 
at  present  on  foot  and  on  river  steamers,  the  traveller  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  remain  for  days  or  weeks  in  districts  reeking  with  malaria. 
The  result  is  that,  arriving  from  the  outer  world,  he  passes  through 
this  unhealthy  country  before  he  reaches  the  healthy  uplands  of 
British  Central  Africa,  and  therefore  not  infrequently  has  to  work 
off  a  certain  amount  of  fever  thus  acquired.  Likewise,  when  he 
wishes  to  return  from  Central  Africa  to  Europe,  he  must  again  pass 
through  this  fever  zone.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  could  get  into 
the  tram  at  the  coast  port  and  in  a  few  hours  be  whirled  up  to  the 
delightful  hill  country  of  the  Shire  highlands,  and  in  like  measure 
return  thence  to  Europe  by  railway  and  ocean  steamer,  this 
beautiful  country  now  being  opened  up  would  be  as  little  dangerous 
to  settlers  as  Ceylon. 

In  1891  there  was  no  postal  service  at  all,  except  a  limited 
carriage  of  letters  undertaken  by  the  Lakes  Company.  We  have  now 
18  post-offices  in  the  Protectorate  and  an  average  monthly  move¬ 
ment  of  29,802  letters  and  newspapers.  Our  postal  service  extends 
between  Chinde  on  the  sea  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambezi 
and  the  borders  of  the  Congo  Free  State  on  the  north.  We  are 
just  about  to  establish  a  money  order  system.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  as  another  good  result  of  missionary  teaching,  the  extent  to 
whmh  the  postal  service  is  used  by  the  natives  themselves,  who 
directly  they  are  able  to  write  in  their  own  language  have  a  passion 

iss™  and  a  ehiHish  *■“*  in  po-v 

As  regards  the  capabilities  of  the  natives  for  seizing  on 
European  inventions  and  acquiring  European  knowledge,  I  might 
again  remind  you  that  nearly  all  the  telegraph  clerks  working  on 
the  African  Trans-Continental  Line,  established  by  Mr.  Rhodes  in 
our  territory,  are  negroes  and  natives  of  the  country,  chosen  from 
the  mission  schools.  .  In  like  manner  the  printing  at  the  Government 
Piess  and  at  all  mission  presses  is  done  almost  entirely  by  natives 
In  the  service  of  the  administration  we  have  only  one  European 
printer,  our  other  six  printers  being  mission  boys.  The  natives  are 
equally  clever  at  picking  up  the  modes  of  signalling  by  the  heliograph. 
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Many  of  our  native  soldiers  are  now  able  to  read  and  write.  Our 
principal  storekeeper  at  Zomba,  who  lias  to  keep  elaborate  accounts, 
is  a  native  of  the  country,  an  absolute  savage  and  a  freed  slave  only 
a  few  years  ago.  All  the  forestry  work,  all  the  building  work,  road 
cutting,  preparing  of  natural  history  specimens,  are  done  by  natives 
under  the  European  heads  of  different  departments.  It  is  not  our 
object  to  unnecessarily  multiply  European  officials,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  do  as  we  are  doing  in  India,  to  train  up  the  natives  of 
the  country  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  local  government  and 
administration.  It  has  also  been  an  object  especially  dear  to 
myself  from  the  very  commencement  of  my  administration  to 
employ  in  this  great  task  not  only  natives  of  England  but  natives 
of  India,  and  in  this  respect  I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
Government  of  that  mighty  dependency.  Although  Indians  are  not 
altogether  free  from  sickness  in  Africa,  they  yet  stand  the  climate  on 
the  whole  better  than  Europeans,  and  in  several  matters  they  are, 
of  course,  far  superior  to  the  negroes  at  the  present  time  in  intelli¬ 
gence,  industry,  and  fidelity.  In  many  posts,  therefore,  they  may 
be  considered  to  represent  a  middle  class  between  the  European 
official  and  the  negro  artisan.  In  1891  there  was  not  a  single  Indian 
trader  in  the  country.  There  are  now  fifty-nine,  who  are  doing  a 
flourishing  business  which  does  not  in  any  way  impinge  on 
European  interests.  In  regard  to  these  Indian  traders,  they  are 
especially  useful  in  encouraging  articles  of  commerce  in  the  infancy 
of  their  development.  They  will  buy  up  small  quantities  of  beeswax 
or  rubber  or  oil  seeds,  which  are  hardly  worth  the  attention  of  a 
European  who  is  trading  on  a  large  scale.  So  useful  have  the 
Indian  traders  been  in  this  respect  that  I  sincerely  wish  their 
numbers  may  largely  increase,  and  that  those  who  are  not  satis¬ 
factorily  placed  in  the  Transvaal  or  Natal  may  give  British  Central 
Africa  a  trial,  where  they  will  be  thoroughly  welcomed  by  the 
administration. 

In  1891,  the  total  amount  of  coffee  exported  from  British  Central 
Africa  was  twelve  tons  ;  in  1896,  320  tons  have  just  been  exported, 
and  the  prices  touched  by  the  recent  samples  have  been  almost  the 
highest  in  the  market,  namely,  113s.  per  cwt.  In  regard  to  the 
special  excellence  of  our  coffee  I  venture  to  read  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  a  well-known  firm  of  Colonial  brokers  to  an  industrial 
mission  in  Central  Africa,  which  especially  concerns  itself  with  the 
spread  of  coffee-planting  amongst  the  natives. 

With  reference  to  the  shipment  of  thirty-four  bags  of  Nyasaland  coffee 
just  arrived,  we  have  carefully  examined  the  samples,  and  the  quality  of 
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the  coffee  reminds  us  of  high-grown  Ceylon  coffee  in  its  palmy  days.  It 
is  a  good  bold  plantation  bean  of  rather  open  character,  well  prepared  and 
dried,  and  from  its  stylish  appearance  would  always  command  a  ready 
sale,  being  well  liked  by  both  home  trade  and  export  buyers. 

It  is  singular  that  although  every  effort  is  being  made  all  over  the 
world  in  coffee-growing  districts  to  produce  fine  quality,  it  is  quite  the 
exception  such  a  result  as  yours  is  obtained.  The  two  bags  of  peaberry 
that  realised  to-day  107s.  per  cwt.  would  fetch  115s.  in  larger  quantities 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  bags  and  upwards.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  other  small  lots. 

A  reference  is  made  in  this  quoted  opinion  to  Ceylon  coffee.  It 
has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  note  the  interest  taken  in  our 
Protectorate  by  the  Ceylon  planters,  who  very  soon  made  inquiries 
about  our  country,  and  two  years  ago  established  a  strong  Ceylon 
company,  the  Nyasaland  Coffee  Company,  which  is  now  busily 
planting  in  the  Mlanje  district  of  our  Protectorate. 

Besides  coffee,  tea  is  grown  to  a  slight  extent,  and  cinchona. 
Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  by  one  firm,  who  have  started  a 
cigar  manufactory.  Cotton  is  grown  on  one  or  two  estates,  and 
another  company  is  developing  the  various  fibres,  some  of  which 
are  of  considerable  value,  especially  that  produced  by  the  Sanseviera 
plant. 

From  1891  onwards  we  have  endeavoured  to  afford  the  elephant 
reasonable  protection  against  undue  slaughter,  and  it  has  been 
thought  by  Mr.  Sharpe  and  other  experts  that  already  the  elephants 
have  somewhat  increased  in  numbers.  As  regards  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Protectorate,  gold  miners  are  already  busy  at  work  in 
its  western  districts,  where  it  is  believed  that  gold  is  present  in  pay¬ 
ing  quantities.  We  have  several  valuable  deposits  of  coal,  and 
hematite  iron  is  very  abundant.  The  forests  afford  valuable 
timber,  india-rubber,  and  gum.  Food  is  relatively  abundant  and 
cheap,  cattle  costing  from  15s.  to  30s.,  sheep  and  goats  about  4s. 
each,  while  fowls  range  from  2d.  to  id.  Up  to  the  present  we 
have  escaped  the  rinderpest. 

If  the  bulk  of  the  natives  of  this  country  were  not  absolutely 
in  favour  of  the  British  Protectorate  it  would,  of  course,  be  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  this  administration  against  their  will  with  so 
small  a  force  as  we  have  at  our  disposal ;  but  the  only  enemies  we 
have  had  to  fight  from  the  very  first  have  been  the  Arabs  and  the 
Muhammadan  tribe  known  as  the  Yaos,  both  of  which  peoples  were 
foreigners  to  the  Protectorate  and  rivals  for  its  possession  with 
ourselves.  The  Arabs  are  now  absolutely  defeated  and  dispersed. 
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The  Yaos  have  been  conquered,  and  those  sections  of  them  who  dwell 
within  the  borders  of  the  British  Protectorate  have  taken  their 
defeat  with  such  good  grace  as  to  have  become  in  the  course  of  a 
year  very  loyal  subjects,  enlisting  readily  for  service  in  our  police 
force. 

I  could  expatiate  at  much  greater  length  on  the  extraordinary 
natural  advantages  of  this  Protectorate,  as  well  as  on  its  lovely 
scenery  and  in  many  parts  agreeable  climate,  but  you  all  either 
know  or  feel  instinctively  that  this  earthly  paradise  must  have 
some  drawback,  and  it  has,  in  the  shape  of  malarial  fever.  This  is 
a  fact  there  is  no  gainsaying,  and  it  is  not  to  be  blinked,  though  not 
to  be  exaggerated.  During  the  course  of  the  present  year  the 
health  of  the  European  settlers  has,  I  am  told,  greatly  improved, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  last  year  we  were  sorely  tried,  and  the 
death  rate  of  the  Europeans  rose  from  6  per  cent,  to  over  9  per 
cent.,  following  on  a  regular  epidemic  of  the  worst  form  of  malarial 
fever.  But  to  those  who  might  be  too  much  discouraged  by  this 
shady  side  to  my  picture,  I  would  begin  by  enquiring,  as 
Frederick  the  Great  did  of  his  soldiers  who  shirked  going  into 

action,  “  Do  you  expect,  you - ,  to  be  immortal  ?  ”  Even 

in  England  we  die  sometimes  and  of  some  things,  and  Central 
Africa  after  all  has  little  beyond  malarial  fever  to  complain  of  :  it 
is  free  from  influenza  and  typhoid  and  diphtheria  and  scarlet-fever 
and  cholera  and  such  like  diseases  caused  by  drainage  or  bad 
drainage  or  crowded  aggregations  of  humanity. 

If  we  have  the  black  water  malarial  fever  to  contend  with,  we 
have  not  got  the  yellow  fever  of  Brazil  or  the  dengue  fever  of 
India  or  the  bubonic  plague  of  Eastern  Asia.  Nor  have  our 
health  records  in  the  first  years  of  our  administration  been  any¬ 
thing  like  as  bad  as  the  first  years  of  Hong  Kong,  which  is  now 
one  of  the  healthiest  of  the  British  dependencies.  Nearly  all  this 
malarial  fever  is  due  to  the  utterly  neglected  condition  m  which  we 
found  the  country,  overgrown  with  rank  jungle  and  often  mars  y 

for  want  of  drainage.  . 

The  country  wants  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  millions 
humanity  as  has  been  done  in  the  Sudan,  where  the  climate  is 
undoubtedly  healthier  than  in  any  other  part  of  tropical  A  nca, 
and  where,  I  believe,  black  water  fever  is  unknown.  Cultivation 
and  population  are  likely  to  settle  most  of  our  health  difficulties  in 
time.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  young  planter  going 
out  to  the  healthier  portions  of  British  Central  Africa  ™ns  no 
more  risk  than  he  would  do  in  going  to  Brazil,  while  on  the  other 
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hand  he  can  start  with  infinitely  less  capital  and  will  find  abundant 
and  cheap  native  labour. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  already 
exercises  control  over  a  considerable  portion  of  tropical  Africa,  and 
seems  destined  almost  inevitably  to  extend  its  political  influence 
over  a  still  larger  area  of  the  Dark  Continent  before  it  is  closed  up 
to  the  spheres  of  influence  of  the  other  civilised  Powers  ;  for  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  certain  axiom  that  within  a  very  short  period  from 
now  there  will  be  no  independent  native  State  existing  in  Africa— 
that  is  to  say,  no  State  sufficiently  powerful  and  civilised  to  stand 
alone  without  the  overlordship  of  some  European  Power,  or  without 
a  European  guarantee  for  its  local  independence.  Such  a  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  white  man’s  power  is  inevitable.  It  has  already 
occurred  in  Australia  and  in  the  Pacific  and  over  the  whole  of 
North  and  South  America,  and  Asia  is  similarly  threatened,  though 
it  is  possible  that  several  Asiatic  States  may  be  able  to  stand  alone 
and  even  reach  to  and  maintain  themselves  on  the  same  level  of 
civilisation  as  the  white  man’s  countries ;  yet  even  this  result  is 
being  brought  about  by  their  following  the  advice  of  the  European 
and  imitating  his  modes  of  government  and  adopting  his  inventions. 

But  in  Africa,  after  more  than  sixteen  years’  acquaintance  with 
its  black  and  brown  races,  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  negro 
or  negroid  State  which  is  capable  by  its  own  inherent  qualities  of 
maintaining  its  absolute  independence  of  European  influence  or 
control.  As  the  population  of  the  earth  increases,  and  more  and 
more  space  is  taken  up  for  human  settlement,  the  white  races  are 
forced  to  concern  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  Africa.  No  present 
unhealthiness  of  climate,  no  sturdy  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
black  men  can  avail  to  prevent  this  movement,  though  here  and 
there  it  may  receive  a  local  check.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  eventual 
colonisation  of  Tropical  Africa  by  the  white  man,  though  I  certainly 
hold  the  opinion  that  Africa  south  of  the  Zambezi  and  Africa  north 
of  the  Sahara  Desert  will  be  white  men’s  countries,  as  they  are 
already  to  a  great  extent ;  but  within  the  tropics  the  bulk  of  the 
population  will  be  and  remain  of  negro  or  negroid  stock,  mingled  it 
may  be  to  some  slight  extent  with  white  and  yellow  immigrants. 
Yet  alone  and  unaided  by  the  advice  and  control  of  a  European 
Power,  I  do  not  think  the  black  man  can  work  out  his  ultimate 
redemption  from  a  low  and  stagnating  condition  of  humanity.  In 
some  respects  I  think  the  tendency  of  the  negro  for  several  centuries 
past  has  been  an  actually  retrograde  one.  As  we  come  to  read  the 
unwritten  history  of  Africa  by  researches  into  languages,  manners, 
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Customs,  traditions,  we  seem  to  see  a  backward  rather  than  a 
forward  movement  going  on  for  some  thousand  years  past — a  return 
towards  the  savage  and  even  the  brute.  I  can  believe  it  possible 
that  had  Africa  been  more  isolated  from  contact  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  cut  off  from  the  immigration  of  the  Arab  and  the 
European,  the  purely  negroid  races,  left  to  themselves,  so  far  from 
advancing  towards  a  higher  type  of  humanity,  might  have  actually 
reverted  by  degrees  to  a  type  no  longer  human,  just  as  those  great 
apes  lingering  in  the  dense  forests  of  Western  Africa,  into  which 
they  are,  relatively  speaking,  quite  recent  immigrants  from  Asia 
and  Europe,  have  become  in  many  respects  degraded  types  that 
have  known  better  days  of  larger  brains  and  smaller  tusks  and 
stouter  legs.  Fortunately  for  the  black  man,  in  all  his  varieties 
but  two  or  three  of  the  most  retrograde,  he  is  not  too  far  gone  for 
recovery  and  for  an  upward  turn  upon  the  evolutionary  path  a 
turn  which,  if  resolutely  followed,  may  with  steady  strides  bring  him 
upon  a  level  at  some  future  day  with  the  white  and  yellow  species 
of  man.  It  is  therefore  most  decidedly  to  his  ultimate  advantage, 
quite  as  much  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  pride  and  the  profit  of  our 
commerce,  that  we  should  take  him  into  tutelage  and  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  make  a  man  of  him.  Our  abstention  from  this  great 
task  from  any  fastidious  doubts  as  to  our  right  to  undertake  it  will 
not  ultimately  have  the  effect,  desirable  or  undesirable,  of  leaving 
the  black  man  to  his  own  resources,  but  it  will  merely  result  m  our 
place  being  taken  in  this  almost  instinctive  movement— a  movement 
which  without  much  exaggeration  of  language  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Power  that  rules  the  universe— by  other 
European  nations  less  afflicted  than  we  are  with  self-doubting  and 
self-depreciation.  We  have  our  hot  and  our  cold  fits  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Empire  as  in  matters  of  internal  politics  and  commerce. 
The  cold  fits  are  very  naturally  caused  by  temporary  defeats  and 
checks  and  disappointments,  and  the  disenchantment  occasioned  by 
the  slow  realisation  of  great  hopes,  and  the  mistakes  made  by  even 
the  best  intentioned  of  our  agents.  Yet  no  truthful  person  casting 
his  eye  back  over  England’s  record  in  Africa  from  the  beginning 
of  this  century  can  refuse  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  our 
work  there  has  been  a  magnificent  one,  and  as  beneficial  to  the 
black  races  as  to  our  own  political  position  and  our  commerce.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world’s  land  surface,  there  may  have  been  causes 
for  sentimental  regret  at  the  disappearance  or  diminution  of  the 
feebler  races  of  mankind  before  the  advent  of  the  European 
Colonist,  but  it  is  absolutely  unfair  to  state  that  the  outcome  of 
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European  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Africa  has  been  the  same  in 
regard  to  the  African  races.  What  have  been  the  results  of  our 
direct  government  or  our  indirect  administration  of  various  por¬ 
tions  of  West  Africa  ?  Have  we  not  created  at  the  Gambia,  at 
Sierra  Leone,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  at  Lagos,  on  the  Niger  and  in  the 
Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  civilised  States  where  life  and  property 
are  reasonably  secure,  where  the  commerce,  equally  beneficial  to 
England  and  to  Africa,  now  attains  the  annual  figure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  £4,700,000  in  exports  and  imports,  where  churches  have 
been  built,  colleges  established,  and— most  important  feature  of  all 
—the  black  man  has  been  in  many  cases  educated  to  take  part  in 
the  local  government  of  his  native  land  ?  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  recall  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute  the 
existence  of  fellow  members  employed  in  the  Government  service  of 
West  Africa  who  are  of  pure  African  blood,  but  who  are  as  com¬ 
petent  as  any  Englishman,  Irishman,  or  Scotchman  present  to 
discuss  questions  connected  with  the  Empire,  and  who  in  several 
cases  have  held,  and  at  present  hold,  posts  of  sufficient  importance 
to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood.  There  have  been  black 
bishops  in  the  native  church,  there  are  black  lawyers,  journalists, 
and  doctors.  The  white  man’s  presence  in  these  countries  is  in  the 
highest  degree  justifiable,  since  it  has  resulted  in  no  confiscation  of 
the  black  man’s  land,  but  in  his  being  taught  to  develop  its  resources 
in  the  most  profitable  manner,  since  it  has  been  followed  by  the 
steady  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and  diffusion  of  real  and 
reasonable  liberty  among  all  men  without  distinction  of  race  or 
colour.  That  there  may  have  been  slight  attendant  evils  is  quite 
possible,  though  again  I  assert  that  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  ex¬ 
amination  would  declare  the  evil  to  be  enormously  outweighed  by 
the  good.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  trade  in 
alcohol,  but,  although  I  am  almost  fanatical  in  my  advocation  of 
the  white  man’s  abstaining  from  alcoholic  stimulants  in  tropical 
countries,  I  do  not  range  myself  amongst  those  who  assert  that 
great  harm  has  been  done  in  West  Africa  or  in  South  Africa  by  the 
liquor  traffic.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  black  man  does  not  use 
alcohol  imported  from  Europe  he  sets  to  and  makes  it  for  himself 
from  the  grains  of  his  own  country,  or  from  the  fermented  sap  of 
the  several  species  of  palm  indigenous  to  Africa.  Secondly,  I  hold 
the  opinion,  strangely  enough,  that  although  alcohol  is  most  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  white  man,  it  is  in  small  doses  actually  beneficial  to  the 
negro  if  he  inhabits  hot,  low-lying  districts  of  a  malarial  nature  In 
tropical  America  I  believe  the  negroes  have  almost  unrestricted 
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access  to  alcoholic  stimulants  without  any  ill  results  ;  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  and  in  certain  parts  of  South  Africa  I  understand 
it  is  the  same ;  yet,  who  can  with  truth  assert  that  any  of  these 
black  races  have  been  injured  thereby  ?  Where  can  you  find  finer 
physical  specimens  of  humanity  than  the  Ivruboys  of  W est  Africa 
or  the  Kaffirs  of  Natal  ?  Strange  to  say,  from  my  own  experience, 
drunkenness  among  the  negroes  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
where  we  hear  of  millions  of  gallons  of  spirits  being  imported,  is  a 
much  less  common  incident  than  in  the  Protectorate  of  British 
Central  Africa,  where  we  so  rigidly  control  the  importation  and 
sale  of  alcohol  that  I  may  safely  assert  the  negro  inhabitants 
of  this  Protectorate  get  no  strong  waters  from  the  white  man. 
They  are  quite  content  to  get  drunk  on  their  own  brewings 
and  distillations  from  Indian  corn,  sorghum,  millet,  and  palm 
sap. 

So  much,  however,  for  Western  Africa  under  British  influence. 
In  South  Africa  we  may  have  waged  many  wars  and  broken  up 
powerful  native  States  or  confederations,  but  the  black  man  has 
increased  enormously  in  numbers,  and  his  welfare  I  might  state  to 
be  a  hundred  times  superior  to  what  it  was  before  we  meddled 
with  those  countries,  if  welfare  may  be  measured  by  physical 
appearance,  improved  habitations,  and  value  of  personal  pro¬ 
perty. 

The  Arabs  in  East  and  Central  Africa,  who  after  all  in  numbers 
scarcely  exceeded  our  own  officials,  missionaries,  traders,  and 
planters  at  the  present  time,  have  certainly  suffered  by  our  advent, 
just  as  we  should  deserve  to  suffer  if  we  turned  our  power  over 
these  countries  to  the  most  abominably  wicked  and  selfish  ends. 
They  merit  absolutely  no  pity  at  our  hands.  Had  they  used  their 
power  for  good  and  created  native  States  which  they  luled  in  the 
interests  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  we  could  never  have  dis¬ 
possessed  them  so  easily.  It  is  because  the  nations  of  slaves  have 
received  assurances  of  their  freedom  from  us  that  they  have  turned 
against  their  Arab  masters  and  accepted  us  as  rulers  in  their 

place. 

Mr.  Becky,  in  his  “  History  of  Civilisation,”  says  :  “  The  unweary, 
unostentatious  and  inglorious  crusade  of  England  against  sla\eiy 
may  probably  be  regarded  as  among  the  th^ee  or  four  perfectly 
virtuous  pages  comprised  in  the  history  of  nations.”  These  words 
were  written  at  a  time  when  our  long  crusade  against  slavery  in 
Africa  had  resulted  in  no  palpable  profit  or  advantage  to  Great 
Britain ;  the  fact  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction  having  been  re- 
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warded  in  a  measure  by  the  increased  prosperity  of  those  countries 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  our  English  and  Indian  commerce 
does  not  affect  the  disinterestedness  of  the  motive,  which  originally 
prompted  our  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  black  man. 

In  Egypt,  again,  the  return  of  prosperity  which  has  ensued  on  the 
re-organisation  of  the  country’s  affairs  which  we  have  been  carrying 
out  with  the  concurrence  of  the  native  ruler,  is  undeniable  even  by 
those  critics  abroad  who,  for  political  reasons,  would  wish  to  see  our 
occupation  at  an  end ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  same  results 
would  follow  even  more  rapidly  and  gloriously  any  further  attempts 
to  restore  freedom  to  the  Sudan  from  its  vile  misgovernment  at 
the  hands  of  negroid  Arabs. 

That  in  this  long  century’s  work — -it  is  practically  a  century  since 
England  first  applied  herself  to  the  creation  of  States  in  Africa — 
there  have  been  no  mistakes  made,  no  wrong-doing,  no  unnecessary 
violence,  and  no  chicanery  on  the  part  of  British  subjects  I  should 
not  attempt  to  assert.  We  are  human  and  consequently  always 
liable  to  err.  I  would  even  go  farther  and  say  that  Englishmen  as 
individuals  are  liable,  like  other  Europeans,  to  err  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  when  they  are  released  from  the  salutary  terror  of  public 
opinion,  and  freed  from  the  control  of  license  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  most  European  States.  But  I  believe  as  governors 
we  have  had  a  pure  record,  and  that  we  can  look  back  with  honest 
pride  on  the  result  of  our  work  in  Africa,  while  at  the  same  time 
confessing  our  faults  as  individuals  and  steadily  striving  to  make 
fewer  mistakes  in  future. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  undoubted  increase  of  population 
in  those  districts  governed  or  controlled  by  us.  As  regards  the 
increase  of  trade  between  the  British  Dominions  and  Africa  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  our  work  in  Africa  a  century 
ago,  I  might  remind  you  that,  whereas  the  total  trade  of  the  British 
Dominions  with  Africa  in  1796  was,  as  far  as  I  can  calculate,  only 
£600,000  in  value,  the  total  trade  of  the  British  Dominions  with 
British  Africa,  or  Africa  under  British  control,  at  the  present  time 
reaches  a  total  of  £40,400,000 1  ;  while  as  against  about  105 
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Englishmen  employed  as  officials  or  traders  in  Africa  in  1796  there 
are  approximately  1,250  officials  1  in  1896,  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  about  204,000  colonists  or  settlers  of  British  origin  settled 
in  various  parts  of  the  Dark  Continent,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  now 
native-born.  The  increase  in  officials  may  at  first  seem  to  be  a 
thing  to  sneer  at,  though  I  regard  it  as  a  most  important  factor,  and 
one  of  our  chief  rewards  for  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Africa,  that 
such  meddling,  which  I  maintain  to  be  in  the  long  run  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  persons  interfered  with,  repays  us  in  a  reasonable 
manner  by  giving  us  the  means  of  employing  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  the  best  type  of  young  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  or  Scotch¬ 
men  out  of  their  own  country. 

All  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa  have  been  made  known 
to  the  world  mainly  by  the  explorations  of  British  subjects. 
Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Scotchmen  or  Welshmen  first  discovered 
and  made  an  actual  fact  the  existence  and  approximate  dimensions 
of  Lakes  Chad,  Victoria  Nyanza,  Tanganyika,  Bukwa,  Nyasa, 
Chilwa,  Bangweolo,  Mweru,  Mantumba,  Lake  Leopold,  Ngami, 
Lake  Tana,  and  Lake  Debu.  The  name  of  Livingstone  is  indis¬ 
solubly  connected  with  the  mapping  of  the  Zambezi,  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth.  Other  Englishmen  first  explored  and  mapped 
the  Orange  River  and  the  Limpopo,  the  Ruvuma,  the  Rufiji,  the 
Juba,  the  Webbe,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Senegal.  Mungo  Park  is 
acknowledged  by  all  men  to  have  been  the  first  to  place  the  Niger 
river  accurately  on  the  map.  Stanley  is  the  hero  of  the  Congo,  whose 
most  important  affluent,  the  Ubangi,  was  discovered  and  mapped  by 
Grenfell,  another  Englishman.  Englishmen,  likewise,  were  the  first 
to  report  the  existence  of  the  important  River  Shari,  the  principal 
affluent  of  Lake  Chad,  while  as  regards  the  Nile  and  its  system, 
what  geographical  work  done  by  other  Europeans  can  be  compared 
with  the  researches  of  Bruce,  Petherick,  Baker,  Speke  and  Grant  ? 
Who  were  the  first  to  turn  the  alfa  grass  of  North  Africa  to  the 

British  trade  with  non-British  Africa  is  : 


£ 

Morocco .  900,000 

Algeria  .........  900,000 

Tunis .  300,000 

Tripoli .  200,000 

Congo,  &c. .........  200,000 

Portuguese  East  and  West  Africa  ....  200,000 

Elsewhere .  •  50,000 


£2,750,000 


1  Not  counting  troops. 
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practical  use  of  making  paper  ?  Englishmen.  Who  first  created 
palm  oil  as  a  trade  product,  now  being  sold  annually  for  millions  of 
pounds  ?  Englishmen — the  sneered-at  “  palm-oil  ruffians  of  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  who  did  more  than  anyone  else  to  uncon¬ 
sciously  abolish  the  slave  trade  by  providing  a  commerce  more 
lucrative  and  infinitely  more  honourable,  it  was  Englishmen  like 
Sir  John  Kirk,  Sir  Alfred  Moloney  and  others,  who  started  or  de¬ 
veloped  the  trade  in  rubber  and  gums  on  the  East  and  West  Coasts 
of  Africa.  Englishmen,  first  of  all,  have  developed  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  in  the  Zambezi  countries  and  in  Egypt,  and  indigo  on  the 
Niger.  Who  first  discovered  diamonds  and  gold  ?  Englishmen. 
And  the  nitrates,  which  it  is  hoped  may  yet  add  to  the  exports  of 
Egypt  ?  An  Englishman,  Mr.  Floyer.  Who  first  stimulated  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground-nut  in  the  Gambia,  which  now  produces 
nearly  all  our  finest  olive  oil,  quietly  manufactured  at  Marseilles  ? 
Englishmen.  Who  introduced  the  tea  plant  into  Natal,  and  created 
what  is  likely  to  be  a  most  flourishing  trade  in  tea  in  that  gallant 
little  colony  ?  Englishmen.  And  last  on  this  list  of  agricultural 
products,  who  were  the  first  coffee-planters  in  Central  Africa  ?  A 
dogged  little  band  of  Scotchmen.  Who  constructed  the  first  rail¬ 
ways  in  Africa,  which  brought  prosperity  to  Egypt  and  turned  Cape 
Colony  from  a  little  red  patch  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa 
into  a  vast  empire  ?  Who  encircled  the  whole  continent  with  telegraph 
cables,  and  conceived  the  carrying  out  of  the  bold  project  of 
traversing  Africa  from  south  to  north  by  telegraph  wires  ?  Who 
put  the  first  steamers  on  the  Niger,  on  the  Zambezi,  on  the  Congo, 
on  the  Nile,  on  the  Gambia,  on  almost  every  navigable  African 
river  ?  Englishmen.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  boasting  that  I  recount 
all  these  achievements,  but  to  silence  the  “  Little  Englanders  ”  who 
would  take  advantage  of  moments  of  reflux  and  depression  to 
endeavour  to  make  us  believe  that  all  our  work  in  Africa  has  been 
for  harm  and  for  no  profit. 

A  series  of  limelight  views  illustrating  the  scenery,  natives, 
buildings,  coffee  plantations,  oil-palm  trees,  etc.,  of  the  country 
described,  ivere  exhibited  on  the  screen. 

Discussion. 

Me'.  William  Ewing:  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with 
intense  interest  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston’s  striking  address.  As  one 
who  is  associated  in  some  small  degree  with  the  commercial  inte¬ 
rests  of  Nyasaland  it  affords  me  extreme  pleasure  to  be  present  this 
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evening  and  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  administration  in  Central 
Africa.  No  one  who  has  followed  the  development  of  Nyasaland 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  rapidity  with  which  he  grasped  the 
situation  of  affairs  there,  the  promptitude  of  his  decisions,  and  the 
energy  of  his  administration.  I  have  been  asked  to  say  something 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  African  Lakes  Corporation  in  Nyasa¬ 
land.  It  is  now  some  eighteen  years  since  our  operations  there 
began,  and  on  looking  around  this  meeting  to-night,  I  feel  the 
contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  dark  early  days  of  Nyasaland.  I 
think  of  the  days  when  the  passage  up  the  Zambezi  had  to  be  made 
in  the  native  dug-out  canoe.  I  think  of  the  thousands  of  our 
wretched  fellow-creatures  who  were  then  annually  transported 
across  Lake  Nyasa,  carried  away  by  the  Arab  slave  traders  to  convey 
their  i\ory  to  the  coast ;  and  I  think  of  the  long  lines  of  the  great 
trade  routes  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  coast  strewn  with  the 
bones  of  those  poor  creatures.  And  when  I  think  to-night  of  the 
large  fleet  of  steamers  which  now  traverse  the  Zambezi  and  Shire, 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  great  slave  trade  across  Lake  Nyasa  is  now 
practically  destroyed,  and  that  the  horrors  of  those  dark  days  are 
now  practically  over,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  pay  a  higher  tribute  to  Sir 
Harry  Johnston’s  administration  and  those  connected  with  this 
work,  than  by  recalling  these  things.  It  was  in  these  dark  early  days 
which  I  have  mentioned  that  a  number  of  philanthropic  gentlemen 
met  in  Glasgow,  and  foreseeing  what  a  blow  might  be  struck  at  the 
slave  trade  by  the  introduction  of  legitimate  commerce  and  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  steam  communication  by  the  Zambezi 
right  into  the  centre  of  Africa,  cutting  at  right  angles  the  great 
slave  routes,  decided  to  found  our  Company,  then  called  the  African 
Lakes  Company — now  the  African  Lakes  Corporation.  You  are 
probably  aware  that  the  slave  trade  of  Africa  owes  its  existence 
mainly  to  the  want  of  transport  facilities.  The  Arab  traders  pene¬ 
trating  far  into  the  interior  bartered  their  goods  for  ivory,  but  the 
only  way  of  conveying  that  ivory  to  the  coast  was  by  capturing  the 
poor  natives  and  ensaddling  them  with  the  burden.  On  the  horrors 
and  cruelties  of  that  long  march  I  need  not  dilate.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  of  a  caravan  of  say  1,000  slaves  starting  from  Lake  Nyasa 
—probably  only  50  would  reach  the  coast  alive,  the  remainder 
marking  the  road  with  their  bones.  We  began  by  placing  a  little 
steamer  called  the  Lady  Nyasa  on  the  Zambezi,  the  precursor  of 
our  present  fleet  on  the  lower  river.  We  had  many  difficulties  to 
encounter.  The  Zambezi  is  an  exceedingly  shallow  river,  the  bed 
of  which  is  continually  changed  by  floods,  and  where  you  might 
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sail  safely  over  to-day,  you  might  a  fortnight  hence  lun  badly1 
aground.  Our  first  little  steamer  was  therefore  built  of  steel  as 
thin  as  we  could  make  it.  The  metal,  however,  corroded  rapidly, 
so  quickly  indeed  that  we  fancied  there  must  be  some  acid  or 
other  quality  in  the  water.  It  seems  strange  to  speak  of  sampling 
a  river,  but  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  how  pioneers  in  Africa  have 
had  to  grope  their  way,  when  I  tell  you  that  we  actually  took  samples 
of  the  water  of  the  rivers  Zambezi  and  Shire  at  three  different  points, 
and  had  them  sent  home  and  analysed.  We  found  in  them  nothing 
of  that  nature,  but  lest  there  should  exist  some  such  element  which 
we  had  failed  to  trace,  we  decided  that  the  re-sheathment  of  the 
little  steamer  should  be  made  with  wood.  The  wood  was  accordingly 
sent  out  from  Scotland  and  our  people  proceeded  with  the  lepair. 
They  re-sheathed  the  little  vessel  with  it  and  she  was  finally 
launched,  and  all  looked  forward  to  steamer  communication  again 
upon  the  river,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  many  months. 
That,  however,  Avas  not  just  then  to  be.  Our  people  no  doubt 
had  done  the  best  they  could,  but  they  had  forgotten  that 
wood  under  an  African  sun  dries  and  shrinks,  and  on  looking 
out  the  morning  after  the  launch,  the  little  steamer  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  On  being  put  into  the  water  the  dried  and 
shrunken  timber  had  naturally  swollen,  had  burst  the  bolts,  and 
the  poor  little  steamer  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The 
river  was  in  flood,  and  we  had  to  wait  for  a  month  or  two 
till  it  subsided,  when  our  people  pluckily  got  the  little  boat  up  and 
soon  had  her  running  gallantly  up  and  doAvn  the  river.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  it  Avas  found  that  worms  wTere  rapidly  eating 
into  the  wood,  and  the  wooden  hull  became  quite  honey-combed, 
rendering  the  little  vessel  unsafe.  We  eventually  decided  to  use 
galvanised  steel.  I  mention  these  facts  as  one  instance  out  of 
many  of  Iioav  Ave  had  almost  from  day  to  day  to  move  along.  Our 
next  difficulty  was  with  our  good  friends  the  Portuguese.  These, 
however,  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  told  you,  are  now  settled.  And 
here  I  would  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Portuguese  Avhich,  I 
think,  is  only  due  to  them.  During  the  years  of  what  I  may  term 
our  friction  with  them,  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  be  the  channel  of 
expression  of  complaints  against  them  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is 
therefore  with  all  the  greater  pleasure  that  I  would  take  this 
opportunity  of  paying  publicly  a  high  tribute  to  the  courtesy  and 
the  reasonableness  which  we  have  experienced  from  them  in  the 
Zambezi  district  since  Lord  Salisbury’s  amicable  settlement  with 
the  Portuguese  Government  some  years  ago.  Our  next  difficulty 
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was  the  war  with  the  Arab  slave  traders  at  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Nyasa.  We  had  a  little  steamer  the  Ilala  on  Lake  Nyasa,  and  we  had 
opened  up  a  road  from  Lake  Nyasa  to  Lake  Tanganyika  through 
the  munificence  of  one  whose  name  will  always  be  revered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  work  in  Central  Africa,  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  of  the 
Stevenson  Road  between  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika.  Our  principal 
station  there  was  a  place  at  the  head  of  Lake  Nyasa  called  Karonga. 
A  number  of  Arab  slave  traders  located  there,  and  began  their  usual 
operations.  We  had  at  that  time  as  our  station  agent  at  Karonga 
Mr.  L.  Monteith  Fotheringham,  one  of  the  unknown  heroes  of 
Africa.  He  has  since  passed  away,  but  among  those  associated 
with  the  early  days  of  Nyasaland  his  name  will  never  be  forgotten. 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  natives,  who  in  their  trials  with 
the  Arab  traders  appealed  to  him  for  protection.  Naturally  he 
could  not  stand  by  and  witness  such  scenes,  without  lending  a  hand 
on  behalf  of  his  poor  fellow  men,  and  we  were  launched  into  a  war 
against  the  Arabs.  We  appealed  to  our  Government  to  take  this 
matter  in  hand  and  relieve  us  of  our  responsibility,  as  fighting  and 
war  were  no  part  of  our  affairs.  They,  however,  did  not  at  that  time 
see  their  way  to  do  so.  The  recollections  of  Gordon  at  Khartoum 
were  perhaps  too  recent.  Here,  however,  I  would  desire  to  pay,  in 
so  far  as  I  can,  a  very  high  tribute  to  the  consideration  and  sup¬ 
port  which  we  have  invariably  received  from  Her  Majesty’s  Foreign 
Office.  They  have  invariably  shown  us  very  great  care  and 
attention  in  the  protection  of  our  interests.  We  carried  on  the  war 
with  the  Arabs  for  two  years  and  succeeded  in  stemming  the  Arab 
incursions  into  Nyasaland  from  the  north,  managing,  if  one  may 
use  the  expression,  still  to  hold  the  fort.  Eventually  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  came  to  our  rescue  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a  treaty 
with  the  Arabs.  Since  then  we  have  been  devoting  ourselves  to 
the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country.  In 
addition  to  an  extensive  fleet  of  steamers  and  barges  on  the  Zam¬ 
besi  and  Shire  we  have  now  placed  four  steamers  upon  the  upper 
Shire  and  Lake  Nyasa.  We  have  one  steamer  running  upon  Lake 
Tanganyika  right  away  up  between  the  Congo  States  territories  on 
the  west,  and  the  German  territories  on  the  east,  and  we  are  now 
placing  a  sailing  vessel  on  the  far  waters  of  Lake  Mwero. 
During  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months  our  railway  engineer, 
Mr.  Grieve  Macrone,  well  known  for  his  services  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  West  Highland  Railway  of  Scotland,  has 
been  occupied  in  making  careful  surveys  for  us,  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  past  the  cataracts  of  the  Shire.  The  great  difficulty 
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under  which  we  and  the  planters  of  the  Shire  Islands  labour  is  that 
of  transport,  and  justice  will  never  be  done  to  the  Colony  until  a 
railway  is  made  right  away  through.  As  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has 
informed  you,  negotiations  are  taking  place  for  the  formation  of 
a  company  to  establish  railway  communication.  I  may  further 
add  that  we  have  recently  established  a  banking  department,  and 
that  we  are  at  the  present  moment  busily  employed  in  carrying 
up  the  telegraph  posts  and  material  for  the  Trans-Continental 
Telegraph  Company  of  my  friend  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  to  whom  also 
I  would  pay  a  high  tribute  for  his  co-operation  and  support  in  the 
development  of  Central  Africa.  I  have  mentioned  the  foregoing 
facts  simply  by  way  of  illustrating  the  progress  which  is  taking 
place  in  Nyasaland,  a  colony  which  appears  to  us  to  have  a  hope¬ 
ful  future.  Having  mentioned  the  names  of  so  many  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  taken  a  creditable  part  in  the  opening  up  of 
Africa,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  conclude  without  recalling  also  the 
high  services,  though  not  operating  on  our  pastorate,  of  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  countryman  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  the  influences  of 
which  I  think  are  not  yet  fully  realised. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyee,  C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew  :  The  only  criticism  I  venture  to  make  on  my  friend 
Sir  Harry  Johnston’s  paper  is  that,  owing  to  his  extreme  modesty, 
he  has  thrown  his  own  most  remarkable  work  in  this  part  of  Africa 
too  much  in  the  background.  A  gentleman  whom  I  met  at  dinner, 
and  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Sir  Harry  Johnston  and  his  work, 
complained  that  the  paper,  which  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading,  was  not  half  as  interesting  as  one  of  Sir  H.  Johnston’s 
Blue  Books,  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  want  a  really  faithful  account 
of  his  stewardship  in  Africa,  we  must  go  to  these  official  documents, 
where  he  unbosoms  himself  to  his  official  superiors  with  an  origin¬ 
ality  and  a  perfect  candour  which,  speaking  as  I  do  with  a  long 
experience  of  official  publications,  is  to  me  most  instructive  and 
refreshing.  I  can  honestly  assure  you  that  he  has  not  done  himself 
justice  to-night.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Sir  H.  John¬ 
ston  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  official  career.  I  remember  his 
first  going  to  Africa.  I  remember  how  he  dealt,  with  that  touch  of 
firmness  we  have  since  seen  repeated,  with  a  certain  chieftain  called 
Ja  Ja,  and  I  remember  the  time  when,  having  had  some  experience 
of  his  capacity  for  enduring  the  African  climate  and  managing  the 
difficulties  of  African  transport,  some  of  us  in  London  engaged  on 
the  scientific  side  of  African  problems  fixed  upon  him  as  the  proper 
person  to  explore  Kilimanjaro.  The  unfortunate  thing  about  the 
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expedition  was  that  he  did  his  work  so  well  that  the  German 
Government  annexed  Kilimanjaro — a  little  disappointment  so  far  as 
we  were  concerned.  That  was  the  starting-point  of  his  official 
career,  for  the  way  in  which  for  a  time,  in  those  airy  regions,  he 
ruled  over  his  Empire — his  transient  Empire — was  so  successful 
that  he  was  brought  down  by  the  authorities  into  the  more  terres¬ 
trial  regions  of  Nyasa.  The  position  I  have  the  honour  to  occupy 
at  Kew  is  a  rather  peculiar  one.  It  is  a  little  remote  from  the 
metropolis,  a  little  out  of  the  world  and  official  life,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  few  people  who  see  more  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Empire,  and  one  learns  a  good  deal  that  is  not  known  even  in  the 
metropolis  itself,  through  the  medium  of  correspondence  and  news¬ 
papers  and  communications  of  all  sorts  that  find  their  way  to  Kew. 
One  learns  a  good  deal,  therefore,  that  is  not  in  the  routine  con¬ 
cerning  what  is  doing  in  this  great  Empire,  which  swings  on  its 
way — remorselessly,  inevitably — with  the  help  of  men  like  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  and  almost  unheeded  by  the  people  to  whom  the  Empire 
belongs.  With  regard  to  British  Central  Africa  I  get  sundry  com¬ 
munications  which  I  read  with  avidity,  including  a  curious  little 
journal  called  the  British  Central  African  Gazette,  and  I  really  do  not 
know  anything  in  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  stories  so  graphic,  so 
striking,  as  some  of  these  records  of  work  done  by  Sir  Harry 
Johnston’s  officers— records  and  reminiscences  put  on  paper  for 
the  pleasure  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances.  You  know 
how  lightly  Sir  H.  Johnston  treats  some  of  his  exploits  in 
connection  with  the  slave-trade.  You  should  read  in  those  local 
records  of  petty  warfare  how  the  thing  was  done.  I  have  never 
read  anything  more  thrilling.  Of  course,  he  did  not  lead  the  forces 
himself,  but,  as  in  the  wars  of  the  Directorate,  he  accompanied 
them  as  commissioner.  I  was  so  struck  with  one  of  these  military 
exploits  that  I  sent  the  account  to  a  distinguished  soldier,  a  friend 
of  mine.  He  wrote — “  Upon  my  word,  about  as  smart  a  thing  as  I 
know.”  It  is,  unfortunately,  the  kind  of  thing  the  British  public 
pays  'little  attention  to.  If,  besides  hearing  the  calm  narrative  of 
to-night — this  official  record  of  results  accomplished — you  could 
only  see  some  of  the  warp  and  woof  on  which  the  story  has  been 
embroidered,  you  would  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  energy 
which  our  self-possessed  and  modest  lecturer  can  exhibit.  We  read 
the  results — the  statistics  of  trade  and  commerce,  houses  built,  and 
the  like,  but  I  wonder  if  those  who  read  and  hear  such  papers 
realise  the  toil  and  trouble  and  difficulty  by  which  those  results 
have  been  obtained.  In  the  course  of  my  official  experience,  I 
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have  seen  a  good  deal  of  official  administration  in  the  Colonies,  and 
I  broadly  distinguish  the  people  I  have  had  to  do  with  into  two 
types.  There  is  the  type  of  pro-consul  who  goes  out  and  checks 
every  enterprise  and  snubs  every  subordinate,  and  various  things 
happen  which  can  scarcely  be  remedied.  There  is  another  type 
who  is  sympathetic  to  every  germ  of  nascent  industry,  who  has  an 
encouraging  word  for  every  subordinate,  and  who  is  worshipped  by 
his  staff.  If  you  want  to  judge  of  a  man  who  has  ruled  a  country, 
look  at  the  people  who  have  served  under  him.  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
answers  to  that  test.  If  you  look  at  his  staff,  you  will  find  men 
whom  he  has  stimulated  into  activity  only  less  than  his  own,  which 
has  brought  the  organisation  of  this  piece  of  Empire  into  a  condition 
of  at  any  rate  nascent  prosperity,  and  of  most  admirable  promise 
and  development  in  the  future.  Only  to-day — as  showing  what  can 
be  done  by  a  stimulating  chief — I  received  a  letter  which  almost 
filled  me  with  dismay.  One  of  Sir  H.  Johnston’s  officers,  knowing 
I  sympathise  with  him,  writes  to  tell  me  he  has  sent  the  fourteen 
cases  containing  18,000  specimens  of  plan's  collected  by  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Whyte.  In  conclusion,  I  will  only  repeat  the  expression  of 
my  admiration  of  the  extraordinary  work  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has 
accomplished.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  English  race  has 
never  been  wanting  in  men  like  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  who,  drawn 
from  one  class  or  another,  go  out  to  countries  with  which  they  have 
no  previous  acquaintance,  and  suddenly  discover  themselves  to  be 
rulers  of  Empire. 

Lieut.-Col.  R.  G.  Warton  :  The  only  reason  I  venture  to 
appear  on  this  platform  this  evening  is  that  within  the  last  few 
days  I  have  arrived  from  the  country  in  the  administration  of  which 
Sir  Harry  J ohnston  has  taken  such  an  active  and  able  part.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  growth  of  that  adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  last  few  years.  That  growth  has  been  almost 
tropical  in  its  rapidity,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  in  its  duration  the 
work  will  be  thoroughly  British.  I  was  glad  to  hear  what  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  said  concerning  the  work  of  the  missionaries.  The 
missionaries  in  Central  Africa  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are 
pioneers— men  who  plant  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  that  has  to 
be  driven  home  later  by  such  administrators  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 
Without  them,  we  should  be  much  nearer  the  coast  line  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  South  Africa.  I  have  seen 
missionaries  of  all  grades,  and,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  question  of  religion,  I  affirm  their  principles  are  just,  and  their 
practice  is  an  example  which  the  natives  cannot  but  endeavour  to 
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take  up  and  to  follow.  I  was  glad  to  hear  what  was  said  about  the 
climate.  That  description  of  the  Shire  Hills — and  there  are  many 
such  places  in  Central  Africa  not  inferior  as  health  resorts — would 
make  many  wish  they  could  visit  them,  and  with  this  railway  in 
view,  with  express  trains  from  the  coast  to  the  Shire  Hills,  and 
with  the  magnificent  steamers  that  now  ply  between  England  and 
Africa,  one  can  imagine  people  taking  winter  trips  to  the  Shire 
Hills  instead  of  to  Madeira  or  Teneriffe.  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
speaks  of  “  the  dogged  little  band  of  Scotchmen  ”  who  have  done 
such  good  work  in  the  Protectorate,  and  he  knows  there  are  dogged 
little  bands  of  Englishmen  and  of  Irishmen  and  of  all  three  com¬ 
bined,  who  are  still  doing  and  are  always  ready  to  do  that  work, 
and  who  are  endeavouring  by  honest  competition  to  forward  com¬ 
merce  and  to  extend  the  Empire  by  every  legitimate  means  in  their 
power. 

The  Chairman  (the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Loch,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.) : 
We  have  all  listened  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the 
interesting  Paper  read  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  supplemented  as 
that  Paper  has  been  by  the  remarks  which  have  fallen  from  several 
other  gentlemen.  Outside  the  Paper  we  have  heard  read,  and  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made,  we  know  of  our  own  knowledge  the 
great  work  which  has  been  carried  out  in  Central  Africa  by  Sir 
Harry  Johnston.  He  has  shown  to  us  that  the  results  which  have 
been  developed  under  his  administration  will  go  on  increasing,  and 
that  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  are  large  and  capable 
of  vast  expansion.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  the  wish  of  the  Government  of 
this  country  to  assist  and  support  the  progress  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  these  regions.  The  lecturer  has  referred  to  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  which  is  directly  under  the  administration  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  he  has  also  referred  to  the  country  which  is  immediately 
abutting  upon,  and,  as  it  were,  marching  with  the  Protectorate — I 
mean  the  country  which  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Chartered 
Company.  It  is  impossible  not  to  realise  the  fact  that  the  future 
administration — whatever  that  may  be — of  the  South  Africa 
Chartered  Company  must  greatly  affect  the  interests  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate.  Their  interests  are,  in  many  respects,  common  interests, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  be  so  amalgamated  that  the  two 
administrations  may  work  hand  in  hand  for  the  development  of 
that  vast  area  which  extends  from  Lake  Nyasa  to  Lake  Tanganyika. 
We  may  look  at  no  distant  period,  I  trust,  to  a  settled  Government 
of  those  vast  regions  that  may  bring  us,  by  telegraphic  and  other 
means  of  communication,  through  the  centre  of  Africa,  up  to 
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Gondokoro  and  Khartoum.  That  is  not  a  too  great  flight  of 
imagination.  I  think  we  may  look  upon  it  as  almost  a  certainty 
before  many  years  are  past.  It  is  but  five  or  six  years  since  the 
most  sanguine  imagination  would  scarcely  have  believed  that  we  could 
have  established  the  administration  now  extending  to  and  beyond 
the  Zambezi — we  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  if  the  able  men  who  are  administering  those  distant  regions 
are  supported,  as  no  doubt  they  will  be,  we  shall  find  in  the  near 
future  the  progress  still  further  extending  and  developing.  Of 
course,  as  I  have  said,  it  will  mainly  depend  on  what  the  future 
administration  of  those  countries  may  be,  and  what  future  system 
of  administration  may  be  established  within  the  South  African 
Company’s  territories.  But  I  am  sure  we  may  depend  on  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  for  doing  what  is  right  in  this  matter, 
and  we  may  look  forward  with  sanguine  anticipations  to  a  very 
great  future  for  them.  I  now  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  passing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston  for  his  interesting 
lecture,  and  congratulating  him  on  his  safe  return  to  this  country. 
Before,  however,  putting  this  to  the  meeting,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
but  expressing  the  feelings  of  every  man  and  woman  in  this  room, 
as  I  do  my  own,  when  I  say  with  what  great  pleasure  we  see 
amongst  us  to-night  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selous.  There  is  no  man’s 
name  stands  in  higher  regard  throughout  South  Africa  than  that  of 
Mr.  Selous.  He  has  done  a  great  and  noble  work,  and  it  is,  indeed, 
a  great  gratification  to  welcome  him  here  after  the  many  dangers 
both  he  and  Mrs.  Selous  have  gone  through  during  the  recent 
Matabele  disturbances.  I  now  ask  you  to  pass  most  heartily  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 

Sir  Hakby  Johnston,  K.C.B. :  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  very 
kind  and  courteous  attention  you  have  given  me  ;  and,  in  reference 
to  the  too  kind  remarks  that  have  been  made  on  the  work  of  which 
I  have  given  a  brief  account,  I  would  point  out  that,  though 
associated  very  much  with  my  own  name,  that  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  loyal  subordinates  that 
ever  a  man  had  to  help  him  in  such  a  task.  It  is  owing  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government — above  all,  to  the  Foreign  Office — that  I 
have  been  allowed  such  a  free  choice,  and  that  such  trust  has  been 
reposed  in  me  that  up  to  the  present  all  the  officials  serving  out 
there  have  been  personally  chosen  by  me.  If  such  had  not  been  the 
case — if,  as  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  old  days,  when  Charles 
Dickens  wrote  such  scathing  descriptions  of  some  of  the  public 
departments,  all  sorts  of  heterogeneous  persons  had  been  sent  out, 
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regardless  of  special  requirements— the  tale  would  have  been  a 
different  one.  I  would  wish  to  express  publicly  my  appreciation  of 
the  great  kindness  and  consideration  that  I  have  always  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to  thank  them  heartily  for  the 
interest  they  have  taken  in  this  matter.  I  think  the  public  very 
little  know  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  the  silent  workers  in  a 
Department  like  that.  Before  I  sit  down  I  will  ask  you  to  join 
with  me  in  giving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Loch  for  presid¬ 
ing.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  over  his  great  public 
career,  but  I  may  mention  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in 
Central  Africa  when  he  was  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

and  High  Commissioner,  and  from  time  to  time  I  paid  him  visits _ 

very  pleasant  visits — in  the  course  of  which  I  received  much  advice 
and  always  much  sympathy. 

The  Chairman  having  briefly  responded,  the  meeting  separated. 
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An  Afternoon  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute 
on  Tuesday,  December  15,  1896— Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G., 
in  the  chair,  when  Mr.  E.  Burney  Young  read  a  Paper  on 

THE  COLONIAL  PRODUCER.1 

The  Author  quoted  from  Sauerbeck’s  Tables,  indicating  an  average 
fall  in  the  price  of  produce  between  1873  and  1893  of  42  per 
cent.  ;  since  when  there  had  been  a  further  decline,  which  would 
probably  mean  50  per  cent,  since  1873.  At  the  same  time  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain,  as  shown  by  the  statistics,  had  steadily  increased  in 
value,  which  proved  how  enormous  must  have  been  the  increase  in 
the  volume. 

He  deprecated  the  notion  that  the  appreciation  of  gold  was  in 
any  way  responsible  for  this  fall  in  prices.  What  has  led  to  the 
producer’s  discomfiture  is  the  marvellous  growth  in  the  use  of  and 
the  improvement  in  machinery,  combined  with  quick  transit  and 
scientific  discovery,  which  have  enabled  him  to  output  a  vastly 
larger  quantity,  causing  a  fall  in  the  price  of  produce  without  an 
immediate  corresponding  fall  in  the  prices  of  other  commodities  ; 
and  the  producer  has  been  paying  for  those  things  which  he  has  to 
buy  at  the  higher  rates,  while  his  own  produce  has  been  con¬ 
tinually  falling.  Mr.  Young  contends  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
produce  is  gradually  causing  a  fall  in  the  price  of  all  other  com¬ 
modities,  and  that  affairs  will  eventually  find  their  level,  and  the 
producer  will  be  relatively  as  well  off  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
which  cheapness — or,  in  other  words,  plenty — means  prosperity.  The 
relative  value  of  gold  concerns  him  only  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
rate  of  interest,  which  it  does  no  more  than  any  other  substance 
which  augments  the  world’s  capital,  and  he  instances  that  while 
bi-metallists  have  been  crying  out  about  the  appreciation  of  gold 
the  rate  of  interest  has  been  continuously  falling.  Goods  are  paid 
for  in  goods,  seldom  in  gold ;  and  he  showed  how  large  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  world’s  commerce  is  carried  on  through  the 
banks  without  any  gold  passing  whatever. 

The  author’s  object  has  been  to  show  that  the  producer  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  low  prices,  and  that  he  has  nothing  to  hope 
for  in  the  direction  of  a  rise  in  prices  ;  the  question  of  price  will 
equitably  adjust  itself. 

He  referred  to  the  keen  competition  by  every  country  in  the 
world  for  the  British  markets,  and  he  questioned  if  any  country 

1  A  copy  of  the  Paper  itself  i§  preserved  in  the  Library,  and  is  always 
available  for  reference, 
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in  the  world  is  so  well  catered  for,  a  state  of  affairs  due  to  her 
unique  position  as  a  free-trade  country,  and  the  remarkable  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  she  enjoys.  He  then  described  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  market.  There  is  the  brand  monopolist  who  spends  enormous 
sums  every  year  in  advertising,  and  certain  classes  of  goods  are 
practically  unsaleable,  except  under  these  brands. 

In  other  articles,  such  as  wheat,  dairy  produce,  sugar, 
bacon,  meat,  &c.,  the  competition,  as  it  rightly  should  be,  is 
more  confined  to  quality— but  the  immense  assistance  afforded 
by  foreign  Governments  to  their  producers  has  to  be  reckoned 
with.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  Continental  Governments 
give  an  aggregate  of  £4,000,000  a  year  as  bounties  on  the 
export  of  beet  sugar.  He  then  quoted  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Plunkett’s  Recess  Committee  on  Irish  Agriculture  and  Indus¬ 
tries,  which  deals  exhaustively  with  State  aid  to  agriculture  on  the 
Continent,  from  which  it  appears  that  about  £7,000,000  are 
annually  expended  by  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Switzerland  in  agricultural  education,  forestry,  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  breeds  of  stock,  &e.,  but  that  the  figures,  prodigious  as 
they  are,  do  not  include  bounties,  loans  advanced  or  guaranteed  by 
the  State  for  agricultural  purposes  and  subsidies  to  railway,  canal, 
and  steamship  companies  ;  neither  do  they  include  local  contribu¬ 
tions.  In  some  instances  the  State  starts  industries,  and  finds  a 
market  until  they  are  able  to  run  alone. 

France  paid  £600,000  in  six  years  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  flax  and  hemp,  and  £200,000  was  voted  in  1893  to  the  silk¬ 
worm  industry  ;  £400,000  has  been  given  since  1887  by  a  remission 
of  taxes  to  vine  growers  to  induce  them  to  replant  their  phylloxera- 
devastated  vineyards.  £200,000  was  voted  in  1893  to  provide  the 
farmers  with  seed,  and  about  half  a  million  is  devoted  to  the  beet- 
sugar  bonus— all  additional  to  £3,000,000  appropriated  to  the 
other  matters  mentioned.  Technical  schools  are  established  every¬ 
where,  and  experts  appointed  to  give  instruction  throughout  the 
agricultural  districts. 

After  summarising  the  difficulties  of  the  Colonial  producer,  Mr. 
Young  remarks  that  he  has  no  panacea — no  patent  medicine,  as  it 
were- — for  his  troubles.  He  is  fully  persuaded  that  the  producer  is 
quite  able  to  fight  his  own  battles  if  he  puts  his  whole  heart  and 
head  into  the  work,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  much  greater  things 
than  he  himself  often  supposes,  and  with,  as  a  general  rule,  ines¬ 
timable  advantages,  often  denied  to  his  European  competitors,  to 
assist  him,  namely,  a  splendid  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  cheap  land. 
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It  has  been  said  the  better  the  land  the  worse  the  farming,  and  the 
author  cautions  the  producer  against  this  danger.  The  problem 
he  has  to  face  is  to  produce  the  best  quality  at  a  reasonable  price, 
and  thus  to  raise  the  products  above  mediocrity  without  driving 
his  customers  to  use  cheap  and  inferior  articles,  in  which  his  com¬ 
petitors  can  beat  him.  It  is  a  quality-cum-price  question,  as  we 
are  in  an  age  of  cheapness.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  bring  to 
his  aid  all  the  most  useful  modern  appliances  and  discoveries,  and 
to  diligently  study  their  best  application.  Particular  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  need  to  study  good  fermentation  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  many  of  our  Colonial  productions.  This 
intensely  interesting  question  is  fully  dealt  with,  and  Mr.  Young 
describes  at  length  the  action  of  selected  yeasts  in  the  process,  and 
contrasts  the  difference  between  articles  such  as  wine,  butter,  cider, 
&c.,  made  with  and  without  their  employment.  The  results 
obtained  in  cider-making  are  too  plain  and  unmistakable  to  leave 
room  for  any  doubt  as  to  their  value. 

His  opinion  is  that  by  the  proper  use  of  selected  yeasts  and  the 
best  appliances  the  risk  of  failure,  or  partial  failure,  would  be  mini¬ 
mised,  and  as  the  inferior  often  costs  as  much  to  produce  as  the 
good,  it  is  here  that  the  economy  would  be  manifest,  besides 
producing  a  better  article.  He  then  points  to  various  other  direc¬ 
tions  in  which  the  producer’s  studies  should  be  turned. 

In  brief,  production  must  be  made  a  science,  and  the  same  study 
must  be  devoted  to  it  as  has  been  bestowed  by  the  manufacturer 
upon  his  work.  If  this  cannot  be  done  single-handed  resort  must 
be  had  to  co-operation,  which  has  achieved  such  brilliant  results  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  the  creamery  system  of  Australia.  In  these 
days  of  experts  and  specialists  he  would  like  to  see  the  division 
between  the  actual  grower  and  the  manufacturing  producer 
encouraged,  in  order  that  greater  study  may  be  given  to  special 
subjects  in  preference  to  the  same  person  holding  the  dual  position. 

A  description  is  then  given  of  the  vine-growing  industry  of 
Australia,  which  he  considers  stands  as  a  monument  of  persever¬ 
ance.  There  are  to-day  in  Australia  men  with  their  500  acres  of 
vines,  whose  cellars  are  capable  of  storing  over  half  a  million 
gallons  of  wine.  In  the  Colony  of  South  Australia,  with  which  the 
author  is  particularly  identified,  it  is  computed  that  there  are 
12,000,000  vines  planted,  which  when  all  in  full  bearing  are 
capable  of  producing  4,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  In  Victoria 
similar  advances  have  been  made.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
industry  if  a  certain  number  of  young  men  from  the  Colonies 
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could  be  sent  every  year  to  France1  to  study  viticulture  in  a 
practical  manner,  wlio  would  bring  back  the  latest  and  best  in¬ 
formation  procurable.  A  variety  of  points  are  then  enumerated 
to  which  the  grower  and  the  winemaker  should  particularly  direct 
their  attention,  incidentally  showing  the  great  amount  of  careful 
research  and  study  that  is  requisite  to  turn  out  a  good  wine,  and  to 
preserve  uniformity,  including  the  choice  of  locality,  the  selection 
of  grapes,  the  importance  of  picking  them  at  the  right  moment,  and 
the  necessity  of  good  fermentation,  which  is  specially  emphasised. 
In  all  agrarian  industries  similar  study  should  be  applied. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  wine  produced  is  consumed  in 
Australia,  but  the  trade  with  England,  though  a  difficult  one,  is 
giadually  foiging  ahead.  Statistics  are  given  to  show  the  progress 
made  since  1884,  when  56,000  gallons  were  imported,  as  against 
607,000  gallons  in  1895.  The  wines  are  gradually  getting  a  good 
name  on  the  market,  and  if  they  do  not  yet  rival  the  first  growths 
of  France,  still  they  are  wholesome,  pure,  and  generous. 

This  character  it  is  the  aim  of  the  South  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  maintain  in  the  establishment  of  their  bonded  depot  in 
London,  where  all  wines  sent  to  this  institution  have  to  undergo 
official  analysis,  strict  examination,  and  careful  nursing  and  atten¬ 
tion  before  being  placed  on  the  market. 

Some  highly  magnified  lime-light  views  of  the  bacteria  of  various 
yeasts  were  shown  on  the  screen,  as  well  as  illustrations  of  South 
Australian  live-stock,  wine-cellars,  <£c. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  G.  Collins  Levey,  C.M.G., 
said  the  dairy  industry,  as  a  whole,  was  far  in  advance  of  dairy 
farms  in  this  country.  The  cattle,  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses  were 
better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world;  the  wool  could  not  be 
beaten,  and  they  could  work  gold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  elsewhere. 
They  did  not  at  present  get  a  proper  recognition  of  their  frozen 
meat  and  their  wines.  The  fact  was  that  they  must  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  customary  methods  in  England,  and  then  he  was  confident 
that  Australian  produce  would  obtain  better  prices. 

Mr.  John  L.  Lyell,  from  experience  in  India,  praised  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  wines  and  brandies  very  highly.  He  expected  to  have  heard 
more  about  the  best  way  of  making  a  market.  He  instanced  the 
case  of  well-bred  merino  sheep  having  been  brought  to  this  country 
from  Australia,  and  failing  to  realize  their  full  value.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  his  guests  had  spoken  in  high  praise  of  Australian 
meat,  supposing  it  to  be  of  English  growth. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Lowe  paid  a  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  Paper,  and 
was  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Burney  Young  had  referred  to  the  attempt 
to  impart  bouquet  and  flavour  to  wine  by  the  use  of  selected  yeasts. 
One  of  the  greatest  needs,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
best  means  of  preparation  in  the  Colonies  of  products  for  the 
British  markets. 

The  Hon.  T.  Playford  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia)  said 
the  Australian  Colonies  were  at  the  present  moment  using  every 
effort  to  make  their  produce  as  good  as  possible.  With  regard  to 
dairy  produce,  wool  and  meat,  they  stand  in  the  front  rank.  The 
South  Australian  Government  had  granted  bonuses,  and  arranged 
for  travelling  dairies  to  go  throughout  the  country  to  show  how 
butter  can  be  made  on  the  best  system.  They  had  found  out  year 
by  year  the  way  to  improve  their  wines,  with  a  view  to  placing  them 
on  the  London  market.  A  depot  had  been  established  in  the 
Colony  where  an  expert  examines,  analyses,  and  certifies  the  wine 
as  pure  and  fit  for  export.  On  reaching  London  it  is  taken  in 
hand  by  Mr.  Burney  Young,  and  only  offered  for  sale  when  in  a 
proper  condition  for  consumption. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
said  that  all  present  would  carry  away  new  and  practical  ideas  which 
were  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  subject  was  a  general  one, 
and  many  of  the  observations  applied  equally  well  to  all  the  Colonies 
(including  the  West  Indies)  as  to  Australia. 

Mr.  Burney  1toung  admitted  that  the  Paper  wras  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  one.  Many  Australian  industries  had  been  attended  to  with 
much  intelligence,  and  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The 
Dairy  system  there  is  superior  to  that  of  England.  Australians 
will  have  to  make  special  efforts  in  view  of  their  great  distance  from 
British  markets.  The  use  of  selected  yeasts  has  doubtless  had  an 
immense  influence  for  good,  both  in  wine-growing  and  dairying. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  proceedings  to  a 
close. 
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THIRD  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  January  12, 
1897,  when  Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  K.C.M.G.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  read  a 
paper  on  “The  Administration  of  Justice  in  South  Africa.” 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute, 
presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  34 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  10  Resident,  and  24  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  : 

The  Earl  of  Ava,  William  G.  Bligh,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Herbert  Canning,  Edward 
G.  TJrling  Clark,  Moreton  Frewen,  B.A.,  Thomas  E.  Hardy,  John  Newmarch, 
Thomas  Borne,  George  Slade,  John  Terry. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : 

Henry  Adler  ( Transvaal ),  William  C.  Ames  ( New  South  Wales),  F.  Bisset 
Archer  ( Gold  Coast  Colony),  Robert  Tweed  Baird  ( Queensland ),  George  Earle 
Baker  ( Western  Australia),  Rev.  Joseph  Campbell,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Neio  South 
Wales),  Athelstan  H.  Cornish- Bow  den  ( Cape  Colony),  W.  H.  Cowley  ( late  of 
East  Africa),  George  C.  Cox  (Hong  Kong),  L.  P.  Ebden  ( Straits  Settlements), 
John  J.  Francis,  Q.C.  ( Hong  Kong),  John  Grant  (British  Columbia),  William 
P.  Grimmer  (Mashonaland) ,  Eric  F.  Harrison  (New  South  Wales),  James 
Howie  (West  Africa),  John  W.  Jagger  (Cape  Colony),  William  G.  MacGill 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  F.  Pemberton  Morkford  (Transvaal),  Robert  G.  Reid 
(Canada),  William  C.  A.  Riach  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Anton  E.  Stenithal 
(Transvaal),  Arthur  L.  Turner  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Richard  E.  N.  Twopeny 
(Victoria),  J.  Griffiths  Whittendale,  L.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  (West  Africa). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  names  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  Devon  Astle  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  were  submitted 
and  approved  as  auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the  Institute  for  the 
past  year  in  accordance  with  Rule  48. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  now  my  pleasing  duty  to  ask  Sir  Sidney 
Shippard  to  read  his  paper.  Sir  Sidney  has  held  various  distin- 
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guished  positions  in  South  Africa,  and  his  name  is  so  well  and  so 
widely  known  that  he  needs  no  introduction  from  me.  The  paper, 
which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing,  is,  I  can  assure 
you,  one  of  extreme  value  and  interest  to  every  one  connected  with 
South  Africa,  and  with  the  Colonial  Empire  generally. 

Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  K.C.M.G.,  then  read  his  paper  on 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  subject  selected  by  me  for  this  paper  may  appear  at  first  sight 
unattractive,  but  of  its  supreme  importance  to  the  Empire,  as  well 
as  to  South  Africa,  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions.  I  was  once 
asked  by  the  representative  of  a  leading  French  journal  what  in 
my  opinion  is  the  source  of  the  undeniable  success  of  the  English  in 
governing  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  and  especially  in  dealing  with 
native  races.  In  reply  I  said,  in  effect,  that  such  Colonial  successes 
as  have  been  achieved  by  England  are,  in  my  opinion,  mainly  due 
to  the  confidence  inspired  by  her  administration  of  justice.  Such, 
at  any  rate,  seemed  to  me  at  the  moment  a  sufficient  answer  to  a 
politely  worded  but  somewhat  captious  question,  though  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  assign  other  causes.  The  prestige  gained 
through  a  general  and  on  the  whole  well-deserved  reputation  for 
justice  and  humanity  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
singular  felicity  which  has  attended  the  English  in  dealing  with 
native  races  throughout  the  world.  Strictly  speaking,  all  laws 
must  be  sanctioned  and  all  executive  government  must  in  the  last 
resort  be  upheld  by  force,  actual  or  potential ;  but  experience  has 
convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  the  observation  that  in  most  places, 
and  even  under  adverse  or  exceptionally  difficult  conditions,  very 
little  actual  force  is  necessary  when  once  a  country  has  been  finally 
and  effectually  reclaimed  from  barbarism.  When,  unfortunately,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  impress  on  the  savage  mind  by  striking  illus¬ 
trations  the  duty  of  submission  to  civilised  superiors,  the  process 
should  in  the  interests  of  humanity  be  as  short,  sharp,  and  decisive 
as  possible  ;  but  when  once  that  lesson  has  been  thoroughly  taught 
and  learnt  by  heart,  it  will  be  found  almost  invariably  that  in  the 
long  run  men  of  all  races  yield  ready  obedience  to  the  law  so  long 
as  the  Government,  both  in  its  executive  capacity  and  through  the 
Judicature,  carries  into  practice  those  principles  of  freedom  and 
justice  which  have  made  the  British  Empire  what  it  is  to-day. 
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One  of  the  results  of  the  love  of  fair  play  characteristic  of 
Englishmen  has  been  that  on  the  acquisition  of  new  territories, 
whether  by  conquest  or  cession,  the  vested  rights  and  privileges 
of  former  inhabitants  have,  generally  speaking,  been  as  far  as 
possible  respected  and  preserved.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  our 
constant  aim,  though  in  the  course  of  our  Colonial  history  instances 
may  possibly  be  given  of  wrongs  done  in  ignorance  or  of  grievances 
left  unredressed  through  some  misunderstanding.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  no  other  conquering  or  colonising  power  has  ever  been  so 
scrupulous  as  England  in  her  respect  for  vested  interests  and 
existing  rights.  When,  after  Napoleon’s  conquest  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  it  became  vitally  needful  for  England  in  self-defence  to  secure 
command  of  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
rights  and  privileges  claimed  by  the  Cape  Colonists  of  Dutch  and 
French  extraction  were  in  the  first  instance  amply  guaranteed  in 
the  articles  of  capitulation  drawn  up  at  Capetown  ;  and  these  claims 
were  equally  safeguarded  in  the  final  settlement  when,  after  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  permanent  possession  of  the  Cape  Colony 
was  assured  to  England  by  the  arrangement  under  which  Great 
Britain  acquired  by  purchase  all  the  South  African  interests  of  tbe 
restored  Government  of  the  Netherlands.  Among  the  most  valued 
of  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Cape 
Colony  was  the  right  of  retaining  the  old  common  law  of  Holland, 
which,  together  with  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Dutch  language,  had 
been  sternly  imposed  on  the  French  refugees,  the  unfortunate 
Huguenot  exiles,  by  the  iron  hand  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
The  Dutch,  notwithstanding  their  many  great  and  admirable 
qualities,  cannot  be  truly  described  as  liberal  or  magnanimous  in 
their  dealings  either  with  foreigners  or  subject  races,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  such  really  impartial  and  sound  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice  as  exists  in  South  Africa  is  mainly  due  to  the 
introduction  of  English  procedure  in  courts  of  justice  and  to  the 
gradual  spread  of  English  ideas  of  humanity,  freedom,  and  equality 
before  the  law.  All  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice  throughout 
the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Basutoland,  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate, 
and  Rhodesia  are  conducted  in  public  and  in  the  English  language, 
(interpreters  in  other  languages  being  provided  wherever  necessary 
at  Government  expense  in  criminal  cases  ;  and  this  exclusive  use 
of  the  English  language  in  all  trials  has  done  much  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  British  Government  was  to  be 
blamed  for  excess  of  generosity  in  having  conceded  to  the  original 
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colonists  of  the  Cape  the  privilege  of  retaining  the  antiquated  laws 
and  customs  of  Holland  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Code  NapoUon  into  that  country.  The  Roman  foundation  of 
those  laws,  at  any  rate,  is  still  sound  and  solid.  But  in  the  interests 
of  the  Cape  Dutch  themselves,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  matter  for 
regret  that  undue  tolerance  should  have  been  extended  to  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  their  language.  They  have  thus  been  enabled  to 
build  around  themselves  in  course  of  time  a  kind  of  Chinese  wall, 
figuratively  speaking,  by  continuing  to  use  a  nondescript  mixture  of 
Dutch,  French,  and  divers  other  tongues  forming  a  sort  of  bucolic 
dialect  peculiar  to  themselves,  with  a  ludicrously  limited  and  in¬ 
sufficient  vocabulary,  hardly  intelligible  in  Holland  itself,  devoid  of 
literature,  incapable  of  growth  save  by  the  admixture  of  pigeon- 
English,  and  in  itself  an  insurmountable  barrier  against  intellectual 
progress,  expansion,  or  enlightenment  of  any  kind.  Had  the 
English  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  Dutch  book  for  once,  and  introduced 
- — as  could  easily  have  been  done  at  first — the  compulsory  teaching 
and  use  of  the  English  language,  and  so  supplanted  the  local  dialect 
from  the  outset,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Dutch  had  formerly 
crushed  the  French  language  out  of  South  Africa,  the  ultimate  benefit 
to  all  the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  would  have  been  in¬ 
calculable.  Only  by  acquiring  the  English  language  can  Africanders 
ever  hope  to  attain  to  their  true  position  among  civilised  races.  Of 
the  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  and  French  colonists  them¬ 
selves,  I  desire  on  all  occasions  to  speak  with  the  highest  and  most 
sincere  respect  and  esteem.  Of  the  Roman-Dutch  law  of  which  they 
are  so  tenacious  I  am  able  to  speak  with  some  authority,  as  it  has 
been  the  study  of  my  life,  and  I  have  had  many  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  it  both  at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Cape  Bench,  and  also 
while  exercising  supreme  judicial  authority  throughout  Bechuana- 
land. 

The  laws  in  force  in  Natal,  in  the  Transvaal,  and  in  the  Orange 
Free  State  are,  broadly  speaking,  based  on  the  old  common  law  of 
Holland  as  interpreted  by  certain  great  Dutch  jurists  and  by 
judicial  decisions,  and  are  of  course  subject  to  modifications  and 
additions  by  the  respective  Legislatures.  The  laws  of  the  Cape 
Colony  prevail  not  only  throughout  its  dependencies,  but  also  in  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and  in  Rhodesia,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  local  proclamations  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  written  law  of  the  Cape  Colony  was  first  collected  and 
published  in  1858  by  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  then  Governor, 
Sir  George  Grey,  who  is  still  remembered  with'respect  and  affection 
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by  the  people  of  South  Africa.  The  materials  for  this  compilation 
consisted  of  such  Placaats  or  Proclamations  from  1652  till  1806  as 
were  unrepealed  or  not  obsolete,  and  of  similar  selections  from  the 
alphabetical  digest  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  possessions  passed  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in 
Holland  and  by  the  Government  of  Java,  commonly  called  the 
“  Statutes  of  India,”  which  were  in  force  at  the  Cape  as  part  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  possessions  ;  and,  lastly,  of  unrepealed  Proclama¬ 
tions,  Ordinances,  and  Enactments  locally  promulgated  between  the 
years  1806  and  1858.  From  1806  till  1825  the  written  law  of  the  Cape 
consisted  of  Proclamations  and  Notices  issued  by  the  Governor.  In 
May  1825  a  Council  of  Government  was  appointed,  and  from  that 
time  till  1884  Ordinances  were  passed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Governor  in  Council.  In  1834  a  Legislative  Council  was  established 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  thenceforward  till  1853  Ordinances  were 
passed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council.  In  1853  a  Parliament  was  established  for  the  Cape  by 
a  Constitution  Ordinance  as  amended  by  an  Order  in  Council.  In 
November  1872  responsible  government  was  granted  to  the  Cape 
Colony.  Acts  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  when  assented  to  by  the 
Governor  as  the  Queen’s  representative,  come  into  force  after  promul¬ 
gation,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  disallow  such  Acts  within 
two  years  by  Order  in  Council.  Bills  reserved  by  the  Governor  for  the 
signification  of  Her  Majesty’s  pleasure  thereon  have  no  effect  unless 
Her  Majesty’s  assent  thereto  shall  have  been  signified  within  the 
space  of  two  years  from  the  day  onjwhich  such  Bills  shall  have  been 
presented  for  Her  Majesty’s  assent  by  the  Governor.  There  is  also 
a  body  of  .Imperial  statute  law  consisting  of  scattered  enactments 
which  have  force  within  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  unwritten  law  of  the  Cape  Colony  consists,  as  already  stated, 
of  the  Civil  or  Roman  laws  as  modified  by  the  Legislature  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  the  judicial  decisions  and  customs  of  that  country  prior  to 
the  great  upheaval  which  followed  the  French  Revolution  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  The  Roman -Dutch  law,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  is  still  the  common  law  of  Ceylon,  British  Guiana,  and  of 
all  South  Africa,  saving,  of  course,  the  German  Protectorate  on  the 
south-west  coast  and  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  east.  As  it 
is  a  subject  which  is  but  vaguely  understood  by  any  but  specially 
trained  lawyers,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  origin  and  character  of  the  Roman-Dutch  law.  The  common 
law  of  England  has  grown  up  through  the  ages  of  our  national  life 
from  roots  which  must  be  regarded  as  Germanic  or  Teutonic  rather 
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than  Roman,  notwithstanding  the  long  residence  in  Britain  of  the 
people  who  are  justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  lawyers  of  antiquity. 
The  civilisation  of  the  Romans  departed  with  them  from  England, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  the  Roman  law  disappeared  almost 
entirely  from  our  judicial  system,  though  traces  of  its  influence  may 
be  found  all  along  through  the  erudite  ecclesiastics  who  kept  the 
lamp  of  learning  alight  in  the  dark  ages.  Doubtless  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  School  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  may  have  had  some  influence,  especially  in  develop¬ 
ing  doctrines  of  equity;  but  the  broad  fact  remains  that  the 
common  law  of  England  always  has  been,  ever  since  the  departure 
of  the  Romans,  and  still  is,  essentially  Saxon  or  Teutonic.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  Roman 
jurisprudence  was  far  deeper  and  more  lasting  than  in  England. 
In  the  Netherlands  the  basis  of  the  common  law  was  mainly,  if  not 
entirely  Roman,  and  to  this  day  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a 
mastery  of  the  principles  of  the  common  law  of  South  Africa 
must  begin  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Institutes,  the  Pandects,  and 
the  Code  and  Novell*  of  Justinian  as  elucidated  by  the  learned 
civilians  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  Holland. 
Texts  of  pure  Roman  law  are  in  many  cases  still  cited  in  the 
arguments  of  counsel  and  recognised  as  authorities  still  binding  on 
courts  of  justice  in  South  Africa.  Generally  speaking,  in  default 
of  any  written  law  or  Legislative  enactment  and  any  express  decision 
of  the  Privy  Council  or  of  the  Cape  Supreme  Court,  the  order  in 
which  the  sources  of  the  Roman-Dutch  law  as  administered  in  the 
Cape  Colony  are  usually  cited  is  as  follows  :  (1)  The  old  written 
law  of  Holland  or  Placaats  of  the  States- General  having  the  force 
of  law  throughout  the  United  Netherlands  prior  to  1795  ;  (2)  De¬ 
cisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Holland  and  Friesland ;  (8)  Such 
reasonable,  certain,  and  general  customs  as  had  obtained  universal 
recognition  and  been  held  legally  binding  throughout  those  Pro¬ 
vinces  ;  (4)  In  default  of  the  foregoing,  the  original  Roman  law  as 
interpreted  by  the  Dutch  Commentators  already  referred  to,  who 
for  the  most  part  wrote  in  Latin.  It  is  only  after  the  rich 
stores  of  the  Roman  civil  law  as  interpreted  by  these  and  other 
great  jurists  have  been  thoroughly  explored  and  exhausted  that  the 
legal  practitioner  in  South  Africa  is  at  liberty  to  have  recourse  to 
the  judicial  decisions  of  other  countries,  including  English  decisions, 
in  parallel  cases.  In  the  absence  of  all  authority  from  statute 
law,  Cape  decided  cases,  and  Dutch  or  Roman  text-books,  English 
decisions  in  similar  cases  may  be  cited  in  argument,  and,  though 
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not  necessarily  binding,  are  generally  acted  upon  by  the  Cape 
Supreme  Court,  provided  such  decisions  do  not  happen  to  conflict 
with  any  distinct  rule  or  principle  of  Roman-Dutch  law.  It  is 
therefore  always  necessary  for  counsel  at  the  Cape  Bar,  failing 
statute  law  or  Cape  decisions,  to  be  prepared  with  authorities  on 
each  point  of  law  as  it  arises  in  the  order  above  indicated,  including 
the  latest  English  and  American  decisions. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  this  demands  on  the  part  of  Cape 
advocates  a  varied  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  science  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  as  well  as  familiarity  with  a  wide  range  of  case  law  ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  English  subdivision  of  practice  between  different 
branches  of  law  and  equity  is  unknown  in  South  Africa,  the 
advocate  practising  at  the  Cape  Bar  must  be  prepared  to  deal  in 
turn  with  every  imaginable  variety  of  legal  business,  though  happily 
he  is  not  troubled  with  the  intricacies  of  the  English  law  of  real 
property,  as  registration  of  title  has  reduced  conveyancing  to  a 
mere  formality.  His  success  will  depend  in  no  small  degree  on 
the  grasp  he  has  obtained  of  the  principles  of  Roman  jurisprudence 
at  the  outset  of  his  legal  studies.  Besides  being  a  fluent  speaker, 
he  must  be  able  to  read  Latin  as  easily  as  English,  and,  above  all, 
he  must  be  possessed  of  habits  of  untiring  industry  and  of  the 
patience  which  spares  no  pains  to  insure  accuracy. 

Any  attempt  to  specify  and  define  the  main  differences  in  prin¬ 
ciple  between  Roman-Dutch  and  English  law,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  a  jurist,  would  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  for  this 
paper,  and  would  moreover  necessitate  the  use  of  terms  only  intel¬ 
ligible  to  civilians  ;  but  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  refer  briefly 
to  a  few  of  the  more  easily  understood  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  systems. 

The  old  Roman-Dutch  law  of  status  recognises  slavery  as  a 
domestic  institution  based  on  Scriptural  authority  and  Divine 
sanction.  Under  English  law  all  men  are  free. 

A  prodigal  of  full  age  who  wastes  his  substance  in  riotous  living  is 
at  liberty,  according  to  English  law,  to  ruin  himself,  and,  it  may  be, 
his  whole  family,  without  let  or  hindrance.  Under  the  Roman-Dutch 
law  such  a  man  can  be  restrained,  by  order  of  Court,  from  such  waste, 
and  prohibited  from  alienating  his  property,  which  may  be  placed 
under  curatorship  for  his  benefit  and  that  of  his  heirs. 

According  to  English  law  a  husband  can  obtain  a  decree  of 
divorce  from  his  wife  on  the  ground  of  her  adultery ;  but  a  wife 
cannot  divorce  her  husband  for  a  similar  cause  unless  some  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  aggravation — such  as  cruelty — be  superadded. 
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Under  Roman-Dutcli  law  a  wife  can  obtain  a  decree  of  divorce 
for  a  single  act  of  adultery  on  her  husband’s  part.  Again,  under 
English  law  divorce  is  not  granted  for  mere  desertion.  Under 
Roman-Dutch  law  malicious  desertion  alone  is  sufficient  ground 
for  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  at  the  instance  of  either  spouse 
after  the  institution  of  a  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  and 
the  proof  of  service  of  summons  or  publication  of  edictal  citation, 
and  of  contumacy  actual  or  presumptive. 

According  to  English  law  (apart  from  settlements,  wills  or  local 
customs)  a  man’s  fee  simple  land  would  descend  to  his  eldest  son, 
while  his  leaseholds  would  be  treated  as  personalty.  Under  Roman- 
Dutch  law  primogeniture  does  not  prevail,  and  land,  apart  from  ante¬ 
nuptial  contracts  or  trusts,  created  by  will  or  otherwise,  is  usually 
held  subject  to  community  of  property  between  husband  and  wife. 
Children  are,  according  to  Roman-Dutch  law,  entitled  to  what  is 
called  the  legitimate  portion,  which  varies  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  I  will  not  do  more  than  hint  at  the  intricacies  of  the  old 
Roman-Dutch  law  of  succession  ah  intestato,  or  the  compromise 
effected  in  1580  by  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  between 
the  ancient  Aasdoms  law  of  Friesland  and  the  Schependoms  law  of 
Zeeland. 

The  right  of  natural-born  subjects  at  the  Cape  to  devise  their 
property  as  in  England  was  secured  to  them  by  the  Proclamation  of 
Lord  Charles  Somerset  in  1822,  subject,  however,  to  the  condition 
that  in  case  of  marriage  in  the  Cape  Colony  without  antenuptial 
settlement  the  property  was  to  be  administered  according  to 
Colonial  law  notwithstanding  subsequent  testamentary  devise, 
save  only  by  what  is  called  a  mutual  will,  which,  after  the  death  of 
one  of  the  spouses  and  adiation,  becomes  by  Roman-Dutch  law 
unalterable. 

It  was  not  till  1845  that  the  ancient  Roman  law  requiring 
the  attestation  of  seven  witnesses  for  the  validity  of  a  will  was 
abolished  in  the  Cape  Colony.  The  Roman  law  requiring  the 
deduction  of  the  Falcidian  and  Trebellian  portions  has  also  been 
repealed  by  the  Cape  Legislature  ;  and  now  all  persons  making  a 
will  in  the  Cape  Colony  enjoy  the  same  liberty  of  devising  as  under 
English  law. 

Under  Roman-Dutch  law  parties  may,  in  contemplation  of 
marriage,  enter  into  an  antenuptial  contract  excluding  the  com¬ 
munity  of  property,  which  would  otherwise  prevail  between  husband 
and  wife. 

With  regard  to  contracts  there  are  some  important  differences 
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between  Roman-Dutch  and  English  law.  The  English  Statute  of 
Frauds  has,  of  course,  no  force  in  South  Africa,  where  contracts  to 
any  extent  can  be  validly  entered  into  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
principles  of  the  Roman  law  with  regard  to  real,  consensual  and 
innominate  contracts  are,  generally  speaking,  in  force  throughout 
South  Africa,  whence  results  the  following  distinction.  In  England 
the  well-known  rule  in  all  contracts  of  sale  and  purchase  is  caveat 
emptor — let  the  buyer  look  out  for  himself— if  he  make  a  bad  bar¬ 
gain  so  much  the  better  for  the  seller.  The  Roman-Dutch  law,  on 
the  contrary,  recognises  the  doctrine  of  implied  warranty,  so  that 
the  position  of  a  buyer  is  more  secure  though  the  interests  of  trade  at 
large  may  suffer. 

F ormerly  the  Roman  law  doctrine  of  Icesio  enormis  also  prevailed 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  that  is  to  say,  that  a  buyer  who  could  prove 
that  he  had  suffered  loss  exceeding  half  the  price  paid,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  had  given  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  thing 
bought,  could  obtain  by  action  at  law  rescission  of  the  contract  and 
the  refund  of  the  price  paid.  This  law  has,  however,  been  abolished 
by  the  Cape  Parliament. 

The  law  of  market  overt  affords  another  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  Roman-Dutch  and  English  law.  It  has  been 
held  in  the  Cape  Colony  that  though  such  a  law  prevailed  in 
respect  of  certain  markets  in  Holland  it  was  not  part  of  the  general 
or  common  law  of  Holland  brought  to  the  Cape  by  the  original 
Dutch  settlers,  and  that  consequently  the  pure  Roman  law  must 
prevail,  according  to  which  the  owner  may  reclaim  stolen  property 
wherever  found.  This  decision  has  been  questioned  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  where  the  old  Dutch  doctrine  of  market  overt  is  upheld  in  its 
entirety. 

The  Cape  law  of  bailments,  which  is  purely  Roman,  is  virtually 
identical  with  that  of  England,  since,  according  to  the  celebrated 
judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Holt  in  the  leading  case  of  Coggs  v. 
Bernard,  English  law  on  that  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Bracton’s 
transcript  of  the  Roman  law  of  bailments.  Here  we  have  an 
instance  in  which  even  in  a  Court  of  Common  Law  in  England 
the  scientific  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  later  Roman  law  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  comparatively  crude  and  imperfect  conceptions  of 
Teutonic  common  law,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case  in  English 
Courts  of  Equity.  Many  remedies  which,  under  the  old  system  of 
separation  between  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  in  England,  could 
only  be  secured  by  the  equitable  devices  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
might  always  be  obtained  as  a  matter  of  course  under  the  ordinary 
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jurisdiction  of  the  Cape  Supreme  Court  administering  Roman- 
Dutch  law. 

Where  Cape  law  has  been  assimilated  to  that  of  England,  either 
by  legislative  acts  or  by  the  practice  and  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  change  has  invariably  been  to  the  manifest  advantage  of 
the  colonists  of  every  race. 

The  process  of  Anglicising  the  Cape  laws  has  been  going  on 
slowly  but  surely,  especially  since  the  establishment  of  responsible 
government.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  as  regards  mercantile 
law.  English  mercantile  law  is,  in  its  fairness  and  liberality, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  constant  and  steady  growth  and  expansion 
of  a  world-wide  commerce.  The  old  Roman-Dutch  law  in  mer¬ 
cantile  matters  is  far  narrower,  and  calculated  in  some  respects  to 
cramp  rather  than  foster  the  free  development  of  trade.  This 
Anglicising  process  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  under  its  statutory  power  of  framing  Rules  of  Court, 
which  the  judges  invariably  base  on  English  models. 

With  regard  to  the  proclamation  of  Imperial  statutes  intended  to 
have  force  and  effect  in  British  territories  in  South  Africa,  I  may 
observe  that,  according  to  Roman-Dutch  law,  a  mere  general  pro¬ 
clamation  in  the  Government  Gazette  of  one  Colony  or  territory 
would  not  suffice  to  bring  such  Imperial  statute  into  force  in  any 
other  Colony  or  territory,  but  special  and  distinct  local  promulgation 
is  required  in  each  place  ;  the  old  law  of  Holland  being  most  clear 
and  decisive  on  the  point  that  a  general  law  intended  to  be  applic¬ 
able  to  all  the  states  of  Holland,  but  only  promulgated  in  one  state, 
would  have  no  force  or  effect  beyond  the  limits  of  the  particular 
state  in  which  it  had  been  actually  promulgated.  The  strictest 
possible  construction  was  applied  to  such  cases,  and  under  no 
circumstances  would  the  Courts  of  Holland  have  stretched  the  law 
so  as  to  make  a  law  proclaimed  in  one  place  applicable  to  another 
in  which  it  had  not  been  duly  promulgated.  In  this  the  Cape 
Supreme  Court  would  undoubtedly  follow  the  strict  rule  of  the 
Roman-Dutch  law. 

With  respect  to  a  Bench  to  which  I  once  had  the  honour  to 
belong,  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  adding  that  from  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  present  time  the  Cape 
Colony  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  its  judges,  who,  in  point 
of  integrity,  learning  and  impartiality,  will  bear  comparison  with 
any  judicial  body  in  the  Empire. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape  Colony  consists  of  nine  judges, 
distributed  in  three  divisions  as  follows  :  the  Chief  Justice  and  two 
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Puisne  Judges  sit  in  Capetown,  take  the  Western  Circuit,  and  form 
a  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  rest  of  the  Cape  Colony ;  a  Judge  Presi¬ 
dent  and  two  Puisne  Judges  constitute  the  Court  of  the  eastern 
districts,  hold  sittings  in  Grahamstown,  and  take  the  Eastern 
Circuit,  which  is  now  of  vast  extent,  including  the  Transkeian 
territories;  a  Judge  President  and  two  Puisne  Judges  form  the 
High  Court  of  Griqualand,  and  hold  sittings  at  Kimberley,  whence 
they  take  the  Midland  Circuit,  including  Graaff  Eeinet  and  the 
recently  annexed..  territory  of  British  Bechuanaland.  In  cases 
involving  amounts  or  interests  exceeding  £500  an  appeal  lies  from 
the  Cape  Supreme  Court  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  has  given 
decisions  of  the  highest  importance  in  many  cases,  and  especially 
on  questions  affecting  the  position  of  the  English  Church  in  South 
Africa. 

In  Kimberley  one  of  the  judges  must  always  be  available  to 
preside  over  the  Special  Court  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  illicit 
diamond  buying.  This  court,  which  has  statutory  power  to  pass 
very  heavy  sentences,  is  anomalous  in  two  respects.  It  consists  of 
a  judge  and  certain  assessors,  who  give  a  verdict  without  a  jury  ; 
and  the  ordinary  presumption  of  innocence  is  not  allowed  to  prevail 
in  favour  of  the  accused,  as  in  England.  The  trapping  system, 
with  all  its  evils,  is  in  full  force  ;  and  when  certain  facts  have  been 
prima  facie  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  the  burden 
of  proof  is  shifted  from  the  prosecutor  to  the  accused,  who  must 
then  prove  his  innocence  affirmatively  or  take  the  consequences. 
At  first  sight  such  procedure  seems  likely  to  lead  to  trumped-up 
charges,  blackmailing,  conspiracy,  and  gross  miscarriage  of  justice. 
In  practice,  the  system  on  the  whole  works  well :  the  innocent 
escape,  and  the  convictions  and  sentences  have  a  deterrent  effect ; 
though  this  only  means  that  the  men  who  carry  it  out  are  better 
than  the  system.  The  excuses  urged  in  support  of  it  are  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  crime,  the  ease  with  which  so  small  an  object  as  a 
diamond  can  be  secreted,  the  immense  losses  suffered  by  owners  of 
mines  or  claims,  and  the  extreme  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossibility, 
of  securing  convictions  under  ordinary  English  criminal  procedure 
without  the  aid  of  the  trapper  who  tempts  the  accused  to  commit 
the  crime.  The  force  of  these  reasons  cannot  be  denied;  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  procedure  of  the  Kimberley  Special 
Court  is  at  variance  with  modern  English  ideas  of  fair  play  to  the 
accused,  though  quite  in  accordance  with  the  old  criminal  procedure 
of  Holland,  and  indeed  with  all  continental  systems  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  based  on  the  Roman  law.  A  familiar  illustration  of 
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the  essential  difference  between  English  criminal  procedure  and 
that  of  the  civilians  is  to  be  found  in  the  warning  to  a  prisoner 
that  he  is  not  bound  to  make  any  statement,  though  any  volun¬ 
tary  statement  he  may  make  will  be  taken  down  in  writing  and 
may  be  used  against  him.  According  to  the  civilians,  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  accused  was  requisite  for  what  was  called  plena  pro- 
hatio,  or  full  proof.  The  consequences  of  such  a  doctrine  have 
been  ghastly.  Before  the  writings  of  Beccaria  and  the  lessons  of 
the  French  Bevolution  had  produced  their  full  effect,  prisoners 
were  habitually  tortured,  both  in  gaol  and  in  Court,  and  confession 
was  a  mere  question  of  physical  strength  and  powers  of  endurance. 
Judicial  torture  has  indeed  disappeared,  but  traces  of  the  old  system 
still  survive.  In  pursuance  of  that  system,  even  now  in  France  an 
accused  person  is  at  first  placed  in  solitary  confinement  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  moral  torture  of  repeated  interrogatories  with  a  view 
to  extracting  from  him  an  admission  of  guilt  to  be  used  against 
him  at  his  trial. 

As  regards  the  measure  of  punishment,  English  statute  law  has 
no  force  in  South  Africa,  where  the  judges  under  the  Eoman-Dutch 
law  exercise  in  this  respect  unlimited  power.  In  practice  they  are 
restrained  by  every  consideration  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  by 
the  consciousness  that  the  discretion  of  a  Court  means  a  judicial  and 
not  an  arbitrary  discretion.  Quite  apart  from  the  force  of  public 
opinion  and  the  vast  power  of  the  Press,  there  is  among  the  judges 
a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  as  to  the  reasonable  and  just  measure 
of  punishment  for  certain  classes  of  crimes  and  offences  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  maximum  penalty  has  not  been  fixed  by  the  Cape 
Legislature — a  measure  which  is  very  rarely  exceeded.  On  the 
whole,  judicial  sentences  in  the  Cape  Colony  are  less  severe  than  in 
England. 

In  nothing  has  the  salutary  and  humanising  influence  of  English 
ideas  in  South  Africa  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  changes 
introduced  in  criminal  procedure  as  regards  the  form  of  trial,  the 
presumption  of  innocence,  and  the  measure  of  punishment.  Some 
of  these  improvements  may  have  been  due  to  the  general  softening 
of  manners  and  the  comparative  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  in  South  Africa  during  the  last  ninety  years  the  effect  of 
European  ideas  would  have  been  inappreciable  but  for  British  rule. 
In  their  ignorance  of  life  and  the  limitations  of  their  ideas,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  and  French 
Colonists  do  not  to  this  day  really  belong  to  the  nineteenth,  but 
rather  to  the  seventeenth,  century.  The  isolation  of  families  in  vast 
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solitudes,  their  primitive  surroundings  and  lack  of  words  whereby 
to  express  abstract  ideas  have  stunted  their  mental  growth  and  left 
them  mere  children  intellectually  by  comparison  with  their  brethren 
in  Europe.  Physically  they  are  a  magnificent  race  ;  and  that  they 
have  no  natural  want  of  capacity  when  once  they  obtain  command 
over  the  instrument  of  thought  is  beyond  doubt.  Those  among 
them  who,  emerging  from  the  semi -barbarism  of  their  surroundings, 
have  mastered  the  English  language  and  received  elaborate  educa¬ 
tions  have  in  numerous  instances  given  proof  of  the  most  brilliant 
abilities  ;  and  the  quickness  and  subtlety  of  intellect  which  they  then 
exhibit  render  them  peculiarly  apt  for  the  study  of  the  law,  in  which 
their  attainments  are  often  extraordinary.  The  greatest  of  the 
many  blessings  bestowed  upon  these  excellent  Colonists  has  been 
British  rule. 

The  Ordinance  which  in  1828  placed  criminal  procedure  in  the 
Cape  Colony  virtually  on  the  same  footing  as  criminal  procedure  in 
England  effected  a  revolution.  The  criminal  law  of  the  Cape  Colony 
before  the  British  occupation  may  be  briefly  described  as  based 
upon  certain  doctrines  of  Roman  law — doctrines  which,  according  to 
modern  ideas,  are  singularly  crude — the  Caroline  Constitutions  or 
criminal  laws  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  criminal  code  of 
Philip  II.,  certain  Placaats  of  the  States-General,  the  Latin  treatise 
of  Antonius  Matthseus  “  De  Criminibus,”  the  commentaries  of  Voet 
on  the  Pandects,  the  “  Statutes  of  India,”  and  the  local  Placaats 
already  referred  to.  A  careful  study  of  the  work  of  Matthfeus  and 
of  the  criminal  code  of  Philip  II.  will  well  repay  the  jurist  who  is 
interested  in  the  history  of  criminal  procedure.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  a  more  glaring  contrast  than  that  between  the  system  of 
criminal  procedure  which  Philip  II.  imposed  on  the  Netherlands 
and  that  of  modern  England.  The  defeat  of  the  Armada  happily 
saved  England  just  as  the  genius  and  courage  of  William  the  Silent 
saved  the  Netherlands  from  the  judicial  racks  and  fiery  torments  of 
Spain ;  but  the  impress  of  the  Spanish  mind  remained  on  the 
criminal  system  of  the  Netherlands  till  the  French  Revolution 
heralded  the  birth  of  new  ideas. 

In  the  Cape  Colony  under  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  the 
chief  authority  in  all  criminal  proceedings  was  the  Fiscal — an 
officer  who  possessed  enormous  power  and  was  much  dreaded. 
The  butcher-bird  is  to  this  day  called  by  the  Hottentots  and  the 
descendants  of  the  emancipated  slaves  of  the  Cape  the  “Fiscal,” 
and  this  mere  fact  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  way  in  which  that 
official  was  formerly,  and  is  still  traditionally,  regarded.  In  each 
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district  the  Court  of  the  “  Landdrost  ” — an  officer  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  Civil  Commissioner  and  Resident  Magistrate  of  the 
present  day — and  the  “  Heemraden  ”  (as  his  farmer-assessors  were 
called)  exercised,  nominally  together,  all  the  powers  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,  though  in  fact  the  Heemraden  merely  said  “ja,”  while  the 
Landdrost  laid  down  the  law  ;  but  in  criminal  cases  the  Landdrost 
himself  was  subject  to  the  absolute  rule  of  the  Fiscal,  who  was 
practically  independent  of  all  control.  When  to  this  was  added  the 
institution  of  slavery,  with  all  that  that  implies,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  great  gulf  that  separates  the  old  from  the  new  system 
of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

Under  the  English  system  the  Attorney-General  in  the  western 
district  especially,  and  nominally  throughout  the  Cape  Colony,  has 
the  right  at  his  discretion  of  instituting  prosecutions  and  of  con¬ 
trolling  all  criminal  proceedings,  though  in  point  of  fact,  since  the 
establishment  of  responsible  Government,  the  Attorney-General  has 
really  become  Minister  of  Justice,  and  is  assisted  in  criminal  work  by 
a  Public  Prosecutor  in  Capetown  ;  while  his  criminal  jurisdiction  is 
in  the  eastern  districts  exercised  by  the  Solicitor-General,  who 
resides  at  Grahamstown,  and  in  the  central  and  northern  districts 
by  the  Crown  Prosecutor,  who  is  stationed  at  Kimberley. 

In  Capetown,  strange  to  say,  the  anomaly  still  exists  of  a  grand 
jury  in  addition  to  a  Public  Prosecutor,  though  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
good  object  is  attained  by  this  double  safeguard.  Under  the  present 
system  in  the  Cape  Colony  a  grand  jury  appears  to  me  to  be  super¬ 
fluous.  The  ordinary  jury  consists  of  nine  instead  of  twelve  jurors, 
as  in  England,  and  unanimity  is  required  for  conviction.  Generally 
speaking,  the  rules  of  criminal  procedure  are  the  same  as  in 
England.  In  civil  cases  a  jury  may  be  demanded  by  either  party, 
but  in  practice  this  right  is  very  rarely  exercised.  The  community 
is  comparatively  small,  personal  interests  and  private  animosities 
have  to  be  considered,  and,  as  a  rule,  litigants  prefer  a  bench  of  three 
judges  to  any  jury  on  questions  of  fact.  Perfect  confidence  is 
universally  reposed  in  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of  the 
judges,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  in  view  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  South  Africa,  they  are  very  badly  paid— so  badly 
that  without  private  means  the  occupants  of  the  Bench  cannot 
maintain  the  appearance  in  society  which  is  naturally  expected  of 
them  in  view  of  their  otherwise  exalted  position. 

The  jurisdiction  conferred  by  law  upon  Courts  of  Resident 
Magistrate  at  the  Cape  is  very  extensive,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases.  This  is  perhaps  inevitable  in  view  of  the  immense  distances 
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to  be  traversed  and  the  necessarily  long  intervals  between  the 
circuits,  of  which  there  are  two  a  year  in  each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  but  the  holders  of  judicial  offices  of  such 
importance  ought  in  all  cases  to  have  a  special  legal  training, 
and  certainly  ought  to  be  far  better  paid.  An  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  one  of  its  branches,  according  to  locality,  lies 
from  all  judgments  of  Resident  Magistrates  as  regards  questions 
of  law  ;  and  all  criminal  cases  in  which  the  penalty  imposed 
exceeds  a  fine  of  £5  or  a  month’s  imprisonment  must  be  at  once 
forwarded  to  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  review,  and  may  be 
confirmed,  altered,  remitted  to  the  magistrate,  or  quashed,  according 
to  circumstances.  In  cases  where  a  prisoner  pleads  guilty  the  local 
Public  Prosecutor  has  statutory  power  to  remit  the  proceedings  to 
the  Court  of  Resident  Magistrate,  which  in  the  final  disposal  of 
them  has  special  statutory  powers  far  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  such  Court.  Records  of  all  cases  under  a 
£5  fine  or  one  month’s  imprisonment  must  be  sent  monthly  in 
a  report  to  the  Public  Prosecutor  of  the  district  for  his  considera¬ 
tion.  Special  justices  of  the  peace  have  certain  statutory  powers  of 
trying  prisoners  and  sentencing  them  on  conviction  to  certain  light 
punishments  ;  but  their  proceedings  must  in  all  cases  be  forwarded 
for  review  at  once. 

Under  the  old  Dutch  system  certain  officials  subordinate  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  to  the  commandant  of  the  district,  and  still 
called  “Field  Cornets,”  had  magisterial  jurisdiction,  especially  in 
cases  between  master  and  servant,  and  many  efforts  have  been  made 
to  induce  the  Cape  Parliament  to  sanction  the  revival  of  these 
powers,  and  especially  the  right  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment 
on  native  servants.  The  question  of  corporal  punishment  in  South 
Africa  opens  up  a  wfide  field  of  discussion.  According  to  De  Quincey, 
the  prevalence  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  criminal  laws  of  any 
people  is  the  measure  of  the  civilisation  of  that  people.  If  this  be 
so,  the  States  and  Colonies  of  South  Africa  cannot  yet  claim  a 
very  high  place  in  the  ranks  of  civilisation.  Under  British  rule, 
however,  the  power  of  inflicting  lashes  by  sentence  of  Courts  of 
inferior  jurisdiction  has  been  strictly  defined  and  limited  by  law. 
Sentences  of  lashes  imposed  by  Courts  of  Resident  Magistrate  under 
statutory  powers  are  not  now  carried  out  till  after  confirmation  of 
the  proceedings  by  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  then  only 
in  presence  of  a  district  surgeon,  who  is  responsible  for  safety  to 
life,  and  can  order  the  discontinuance  of  the  punishment  at  any 
moment. 
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Cases  of  the  illegal  and  cruel  flogging  of  natives,  resulting  in 
their  death,  are  by  no  means  unknown  in  South  Africa.  I  have 
known  instances  of  the  kind  at  the  hands  of  Colonists  both  of 
English  and  Dutch  descent,  the  one  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
the  other.  Still,  it  would  be  unjust  to  conclude  from  these  cases  of 
exceptional  brutality  that  the  Cape  Colonists  are  as  a  rule  lacking 
in  kindly  consideration  for  their  native  servants.  Speaking  from 
long  experience  and  personal  observation,  I  should  say  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  Colonists  treat  their  native  dependents  fairly  and 
kindly. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Cape  Legislature  that  the  efforts  repeatedly 
made  by  a  small  section  to  secure  a  revival  of  the  unlimited  powers 
formerly  exercised  by  Field  Cornets  have  hitherto  been  defeated  by 
the  humanity  and  firmness  of  the  majority  of  the  members.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Cape  Parliament  in  this  will  hardly  be  questioned  by 
any  one  who  knows  how  greatly  the  natives  outnumber  the  whites 
in  South  Africa,  the  necessity  of  securing  a  constant  supply  of  volun¬ 
tary  native  labour,  and  the  vital  importance  to  South  Africa  of  the 
native  question.  The  supply  of  alcoholic  drink  to  natives  ought  to 
be  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties  throughout  South  Africa,  just 
as  it  was  prohibited,  with  the  happiest  results,  under  the  Imperial 
regime  in  British  Bechuanaland.  The  difference  this  would  make 
in  criminal  statistics  would  seem  almost  incredible  to  those 
unacquainted  with  South  Africa.  Under  existing  conditions  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  justice  and 
secure  peace  throughout  territories  thickly  peopled  by  natives  without 
the  goodwill  and  active  co-operation  of  the  native  chiefs  and  head¬ 
men.  If  all  the  natives  were  to  combine  in  either  active  or  passive 
resistance  to  the  white  man’s  law,  the  Europeans  might  indeed 
take  up  arms,  but  they  could  never  hope  to  maintain  by  mere  force 
such  good  order  and  security  as  at  present  prevail.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  obviously  expedient  to  maintain  and  support 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  chiefs  over  their  own  people.  Under 
British  rule  the  once  unlimited  power  of  native  chiefs  over  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  their  own  people  has  of  course  been  everywhere  cur¬ 
tailed.  The  details  of  cruelties  perpetrated  by  native  chiefs  in  the 
enjoyment  of  unrestricted  power  over  their  own  people  would  be  too 
sickening  for  repetition.  The  best  check  on  them  for  many  years 
has  been  found  in  the  steadily  increasing  influence  exercised  in 
furtherance  of  every  good  work  by  the  missionaries,  of  whose 
courage  and  devotion  I  cannot  speak  too  highly.  In  spite,  however, 
of  this  humanising  influence,  even  the  best  of  the  native  chiefs  may 
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be  tempted  at  times  to  carry  punishment  beyond  what  we  should 
regard  as  the  limits  of  due  moderation.  I  well  remember  one 
instance  of  this.  Among  the  many  South  African  native  rulers 
with  whom  it  was  my  fate  to  be  intimately  acquainted,  none  occu¬ 
pied  a  higher  place  in  my  esteem  than  the  late  Montsioa,  chief  of 
the  Bora  Tsile  Barolong  of  Mafeking.  He  was,  I  believe,  baptized 
by  the  Wesleyan  missionary  of  Mafeking  some  time  before  his  death 
last  October,  but  during  the  ten  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  him 
he  was  not  a  professing  Christian.  Whatever  his  creed,  he  had,  in 
my  opinion,  every  good  quality  that  can  adorn  a  native  chief.  He 
was  brave,  just,  generous,  and  tender-hearted — a  veritable  father  of 
his  people.  Yet,  in  the  exercise  of  the  very  limited  criminal  juris¬ 
diction  allowed  him  by  our  laws,  he  on  one  occasion  had  one  of  his 
men  so  severely  flogged  that  the  latter  threw  himself  on  his  face 
before  the  British  magistrate,  and,  showing  his  wounds,  begged  for 
medical  aid.  The  unfortunate  man’s  back  was  in  an  indescribable 
state.  He  was  of  course  taken  at  once  to  the  gaol  hospital,  where, 
under  the  care  of  an  excellent  district  surgeon,  he  soon  recovered. 
I  sent  word  to  Montsioa  that,  according  to  the  Queen’s  law,  sen¬ 
tences  of  corporal  punishment  ought  only  to  be  carried  out  under 
medical  supervision,  and  that  I  trusted  that  such  a  case  would  not 
occur  again.  The  old  chief  took  the  admonition  in  good  part,  and 
explained  that  the  man  had  been  flogged  by  his  orders  because, 
having  stolen  and  eaten  a  goat,  he  had  no  property  wherewith  to 
restore  its  value  to  the  owner,  and  so  had  been  made  to  pay  in 
person.  He  added  that  he  regretted  the  excessive  severity  of  the 
punishment  inflicted,  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  wish  or 
directions,  and  was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  his  executioner  had 
- — as  he  said — “an  arm  like  lightning.”  After  this  Montsioa,  in 
the  fervour  of  his  loyalty,  invariably  sent  similar  cases  to  be  tried 
by  the  Resident  Magistrate  instead  of  dealing  with  them  himself. 

The  conflict  of  European  and  native  laws,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  jurisdiction  left  to  native  chiefs  under  British  rule, 
involve  moot  points  which  time  forbids  me  to  discuss  here.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  native  laws  of  South  Africa  was  elaborately  and 
exhaustively  dealt  with  some  years  ago  by  the  Native  Laws  Commis¬ 
sion,  presided  over  by  Sir  Jacob  Barry,  Judge  President  of  the 
Eastern  Districts  Court.  Speaking  broadly,  I  may  say  that  the 
British  courts  of  justice  will  not,  as  a  general  rule,  administer 
native  laws,  especially  in  relation  to  cases  arising  out  of  polygamy, 
though  there  are  certain  subjects — as,  for  instance,  the  native  rules 
with  regard  to  succession  and  inheritance — on  which  the  Courts  are 
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bound  by  law  to  hear  evidence  of  native  customs,  and  to  be  guided 
in  their  decisions  accordingly. 

The  system  according  to  which,  as  under  the  Tembuland  regula¬ 
tions,  limited  jurisdiction  is  conferred  on  native  chiefs  was  adopted 
in  British  Bechuanaland,  and  answered  so  well  that  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  might  be  safely  followed  in  all  similar  cases.  According  to  this 
system  the  chief  receives  a  stipend  from  the  Government,  and  is  held 
personally  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  his  tribe.  The  dread 
of  losing  this  stipend,  or  of  being  mulcted  in  any  part  of  it,  is  generally 
found  sufficient  to  keep  the  chief  on  his  good  behaviour.  His  juris¬ 
diction  in  civil  cases  between  members  of  his  own  tribe  is  unlimited ; 
his  criminal  jurisdiction  is  so  far  limited  that  he  cannot  try  capital 
cases,  or  indeed  any  case  involving  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour ;  and  he  is  expressly  warned  that  the  infliction  of 
any  cruel,  excessive,  or  unusual  punishment— such  as  maiming,  for 
instance — may  entail  the  loss  not  only  of  his  stipend,  but  also,  in 
extreme  cases,  of  his  chieftainship.  The  torturing  or  corporal 
punishment  of  women  is  also  strictly  forbidden.  In  civil  cases 
arising  between  his  people  and  Europeans,  or  between  his  people 
and  natives  of  other  tribes,  he  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  European  magistrate,  who  may  summon  the  chief 
himself  and  his  headmen  to  act  as  assessors  in  such  cases,  or 
rather  as  advisers,  since  they  have  no  voice  in  the  decision.  The 
almost  total  absence  of  serious  crime  among  the  aboriginal  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  British  Bechuanaland  during  my  ten  years’  tenure  of  office 
there  is  the  best  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  system  carried  out 
so  long  as  that  territory  remained  a  Crown  Colony.  The  respect 
evinced  by  natives  throughout  South  Africa  for  the  proceedings  and 
decisions  of  British  courts  of  justice  is  remarkable.  Of  this  I  have 
seen  many  indications.  On  one  occasion,  while  on  the  Cape  Bench, 
I  had  the  painful  duty  of  trying  a  Kafir  chief,  his  son,  and  some  of 
his  headmen  for  rebellion.  The  case  in  itself  was  in  my  opinion 
not  a  particularly  bad  or  aggravated  one,  as,  although  certain  stores, 
waggons,  and  houses  had  been  plundered,  there  had  been  no  case  of 
murder  or  of  the  personal  ill-treatment  of  Europeans.  The  prisoners 
were  all  convicted  by  the  jury  without  distinction,  and  in  determining 
on  the  just  measure  of  punishment  to  be  awarded  to  each  prisoner 
I  was  guided  to  some  extent  by  their  relative  positions,  and  by  the 
share  each  had  taken  in  acts  of  violence  or  plunder.  The  sentences 
I  passed  were  little,  if  at  all,  heavier  than  would  have  been  passed 
in  ordinary  cases  of  housebreaking  and  theft.  The  chief,  in  view  of 
his  position  and  antecedents,  as  well  as  his  responsibility  for  the 
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outbreak,  I  sentenced  to  three  years’  imprisonment  without  hard 
labour.  Before  leaving  the  circuit  town  I  visited  the  gaol  as  usual, 
and  saw  all  the  prisoners.  The  chief  in  question  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  speak  to  me  through  the  interpreter.  He  began  by  spontaneously 
acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  sentences,  and  his  only  request 
was  that  he  might  be  given  employment,  as  he  found  the  monotony 
of  imprisonment  without  occupation  almost  intolerable. 

_  ^afir  has  a  natural  taste  for  litigation  ;  time  is  no  object  to 
him,  he  fully  endorses  the  well-known  South  African  proverb,  “To¬ 
morrow  is  also  a  day  ’’  ;  the  law’s  delays  have  no  terrors  for  him  ; 
only  he  has  the  strongest  possible  objection  to  surrendering  cattle 
to  cover  costs  in  the  event  of  his  losing  a  case. 
o  It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
South  Africa  generally  without  some  reference  to  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State,  though  for  reasons  which  must  be  sufficiently 
obvious  my  lemarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject  must  necessarily 
be  brief.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  sources  of  the  common  law 
of  both  States.  The  statute  law  of  the  Transvaal  leaves  much  to 
be  deshed,  and  the  complaints  of  the  Uitlanders,  who  are  deve¬ 
loping,  if  not  creating,  the  wealth  of  the  country,  are  only  too  well 
founded.  Among  their  many  grievances  are  (1)  the  enforced  use  of 
Cape  Dutch  in  all  courts  of  law,  even  when  all  parties  concerned  are 
ignorant  of  it,  and  the  Court  itself  would  prefer  to  use  English ; 
and  (2)  the  dependent  position  in  which  the  Transvaal  judges  are 
kept,  presumably  for  political  reasons,  by  the  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  practically  controls  both  Chambers  of  the  Volksraad. 
The  Transvaal  judges  are  shamefully  underpaid,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  wealth  ground  out  of  the  foreign  capitalists  who  work  the 
mines,  and  the  natural  result  is  a  loss  of  public  confidence  in  their 
independence,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  on  the  Transvaal 
Bench  are  to  be  found  men  whose  integrity  is  above  suspicion. 

The  Bench  of  the  Orange  Free  State  holds  a  high  place  in  public 
estimation  throughout  South  Africa. 

While  a  guest  at  the  Grey  Institute  in  Bloemfontein  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  festivities  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  railway  con¬ 
necting  the  Orange  Free  State  with  Capetown,  I  had  the  honour  of 
speaking  on  a  subject  in  which  I  have  long  felt  a  deep  interest.  I 
mean  the  establishment  of  an  Appeal  Court  for  all  the  States 
and  Colonies  of  South  Africa.  At  that  time  the  political  horizon 
appeared  comparatively  clear,  and  I  even  hoped  that  the  two 
Republics  might  be  induced  to  take  part  in  a  scheme  which  had 
already  commended  itself  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  judges  and 
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best  lawyers  in  South  Africa.  I  must  admit  with  regret  that  I  no 
longer  entertain  any  such  hope  or  expectation,  but  I  still  think  that 
an  Appeal  Court  might  and  ought  to  be  established  for  the  whole  of 
British  South  Africa— that  is  to  say,  for  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Basutoland,  the  Beckuanaland  Protectorate,  and  Rhodesia.  Such  a 
Court  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  held  periodically  in  Capetown,  and 
might  consist  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cape  Colony  (who  should 
preside),  the  Judge  President  of  the  Eastern  Districts  Court,  the  Judge 
President  of  the  High  Court  of  Griqualand,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Natal, 
and  the  future  Chief  Justice  of  Rhodesia.  From  its  decisions  a  final 
appeal  should  lie  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council.  If  either  of  the 
Republics  should  hereafter  wish  to  secure  the  benefit  of  such  a 
system  of  appeal,  a  convention  could  at  any  future  time  be  entered 
into,  subject  to  Parliamentary  sanction  and  Royal  assent  in  the 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and  to  confirmation  by  the  Volksraad  of 
such  Republic.  The  door,  so  to  speak,  should  be  left  open  for  their 
admission.  To  attempt  any  step  beyond  this  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  futile.  We  can  only  hope  now  that  time  may  heal  many  sores 
and  bring  about  a  peaceful  and  satisfactory  solution  of  difficulties 
that  at  present  seem  almost  insuperable.  Meanwhile  it  is  clearly 
the  duty  of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  South  Africa  to  do 
the  utmost  in  their  power  to  bring  about  a  cordial  union  between 
all  its  European  inhabitants  of  whatever  race.  In  conclusion,  I  can 
only  repeat  the  opinion  I  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper : 

I  know  of  no  firmer  bond  of  union,  no  better  guarantee  for  peace, 
order,  and  good  government,  than  the  impartial,  fearless,  and  incor¬ 
ruptible  administration  of  justice. 

Discussion. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Marshal  J.  Clarke,  K.C.M.G, :  My  only 
excuse  for  speaking  on  this  very  able  and  interesting  paper  is  that 
for  the  last  thirteen  years  I  have  occupied  the  position  of  Chief 
Magistrate  in  two  rather  important  territories  in  South  Africa. 
The  laws  which  were  introduced  into  South  Africa  (whether  their 
origin  be  Teutonic  or  Roman)  were  the  outcome  of  centuries  of 
civilisation.  They  were  introduced  into  regions  where  barbarism 
in  many  places  prevailed — where  numbers  of  the  people  were 
uncultured,  and  had  not  lived  up  to  the  laws  as  introduced.  The 
consequence  is  that  in  South  Africa  now  the  law  is  undergoing  a 
transition.  It  is  being  applied  to  new  conditions,  and  by 
machinery  of  a  different  nature  from  that  which  prevails  in 
England.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  native  territories.  Sir 
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Sidney  Shippard  did  not  say  much  about  the  difficulties  arising  in 
Natal,  where  a  very  large  Eastern  population  exists  as  well  as  the 
native  population.  The  laws  as  they  are  administered  in  Zululand 
are  very  similar  to  the  laws  administered  in  Natal.  It  is  necessary 
to  work  with  the  consent  of  the  people  to  whom  the  laws  are 
applied,  and  the  English  custom  is,  where  we  have  conquered  fresh 
tenitoiy,  to  respect  the  customs  and  even  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  as  far  as  possible.  In  Basutoland  and  Zululand  the  chiefs 
form  practically  the  courts  of  first  instance  in  native  cases.  Sir 
Theopliilus  Shepstone,  who  knew  the  native  character  and  human 
natuie  as  well  as  any  man  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting, 
and  under  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  serving  for  some  time,  always 
said  that  the  native  chiefs  could  deal  with  purely  native  cases  better 
than  Europeans.  The  chiefs  in  neither  of  these  territories  receive 
any  stipends  ;  they  act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  from  the  prestige 
they  derive  from  sitting  in  judgment.  The  appeal  from  the  native 
chiefs  is  to  the  Resident  Magistrate,  with  whom  is  associated  two 
assessors— native  chiefs,  and  this  is  to  form  the  first  Court  of 
Appeal.  Appeal  lies  from  such  courts  to  the  chief  magistrate,  who 
has  a  right  of  associating  with  himself  certain  of  the  principal  chiefs. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  injustice  done,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  decision  of  the  chiefs  is  supported.  With  regard 
to  criminal  cases,  a  limited  jurisdiction  is  allowed  to  the  chiefs. 
They  are  allowed  to  impose  fines  and  to  order  a  certain  amount  of 
corporal  punishment.  They  cannot  imprison  ;  they  have  no  gaols, 
and  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  ours.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  men  who  have  no  means,  or  are  habitual  criminals, 
are  sent  to  the  magistrate.  The  amount  of  crime  is  very  small  in 
Zululand,  and  we  have  inadequate  local  means  of  enforcing  judg¬ 
ment  if  we  were  acting  in  opposition  to  the  people.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  observed  that  one  can  do  anything  with  bayonets 
except  sit  on  them,  and  we  rarely  have  to  make  use  of  force  ;  there 
are  about  two  or  three  hundred  native  police  in  the  country,  the 
population  of  which  is  about  100,000.  The  Europeans  in  Zululand 
are  subject  to  the  Natal  law.  At  present  the  administration  of  justice 
seems  to  work  well  enough  when  regarded  as  a  transition  system. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Clakence  (late  a  Judge  of  the  Ceylon  Supreme 
Court)  :  I  think  we  ought  to  feel  obliged  to  a  lecturer  who  comes 
forward  and  out  of  the  amplitude  of  his  knowledge  and  experience 
explains  to  us  how  the  law  is  administered  in  British  Dependencies. 
Law  may  not  be  what  is  called  a  popular  subject.  It  is  not  a 
subject  which  you  can  treat  with  lantern  slides.  Perhaps  it  is 
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rather  an  unpopular  subject  in  some  ways.  We  are  not  a  litigious 
people  ;  and  we  do  not  care  to  hear  much  about  Law.  But  here  a 
little  confusion  is  made  between  Law  and  litigation.  Law  is  one 
thing — litigation,  another.  If  our  Law  could  be  made  perfect,  there 
might  not  be  much  room  for  litigation.  I  can  endorse  what  has 
fallen  from  the  lecturer  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  British 
administration  of  justice  is  regarded  in  our-  Dependencies.  I  am 
sure  there  is  an  unfeigned  desire  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to 
administer  justice  in  the  very  best  way.  We  may  make  mistakes — 
we  often  do — from  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  needs  and 
traditions  of  the  native  races,  but  our  mistakes  are  unintentional ; 
as  our  learned  lecturer  has  said,  we  err  from  ignorance  and  not  in 
wilfulness.  I  have  myself  had  to  take  part  in  the  administration 
of  justice  for  something  like  twenty  years  in  Ceylon,  and  I  have 
frequently  heard  the  people  ask  to  be  tried  by  English  gentlemen. 
I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  account  which  our  lecturer  gave  of 
the  Roman-Dutch  law.  He  mentioned  that  this  law,  besides  being 
the  common  law  of  the  Cape,  is  also  ultimate  common  law  in 
Ceylon.  It  seems  curious  that  the  Roman-Dutch  law,  though 
superseded  many  years  ago  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  Code  Napo¬ 
leon,  should  prevail  now,  not  merely  at  the  Cape,  but  in  Ceylon. 
No  doubt  in  a  Colony  like  the  Cape  there  is  reason  why  the 
Roman-Dutch  law  should  be  retained,  because  a  large  body  of 
Dutchmen  are  attached  to  it.  But  what  is  one  man’s  meat  may  be 
another  man’s  poison.  The  case  of  Ceylon  is  different,  and  why 
Roman -Dutch  law  should  be  in  force  there  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  Dutch  settlements  in  Ceylon  were  upon  the  seaboard.  They 
came  into  our  possession  in  1796,  and  when  it  became  certain  they 
would  never  be  given  back,  the  Dutch  Colonists  went  away  to  the 
Netherlands  or  to  Batavia.  Still,  the  Roman-Dutch  law  has  never 
been  ipso  facto  repealed.  More  than  that,  although  we  have  since 
acquired  what  the  Dutch  never  had — possession  of  the  interior  of 
the  island — the  principles  of  Roman-Dutch  law  upon  some  prin¬ 
ciples  not  easy  to  understand  have  been  considered  to  apply  there 
also.  There  seems  no  reason  for  that.  In  these  days,  a  very  large 
commerce  has  sprung  up  in  Ceylon,  a  large  export  and  import  trade, 
and  an  extensive  and  successful  European  planting  enterprise. 
Everybody  knows  Ceylon  tea — and  very  good  tea  it  is.  All  this 
has  grown  up  by  British  enterprise,  with  which  the  theories  of 
Roman-Dutch  law  are  by  no  means  always  in  accord,  nor  are  th  ey 
more  acceptable  to  the  native  inhabitants.  I  recollect  a  case  which 
gave  the  courts  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  was  a  litigation  in  a 
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Sinhalese  family,  and  the  question  was — whether  under  certain 
circumstances  an  inheritance  should  devolve  according  to  the  law 
of  North  Holland  or  South  Holland.  Very  likely  these  Sinhalese 
folk  had  never  heard  of  either.  Since  then  a  Statute  has  been 
passed,  taking  that  matter  out  of  the  Roman-Dutch  law,  and  in 
various  matters  there  has  been  amending  legislation.  A  better 
thing  would  have  been  to  sweep  away  the  remains  of  Roman-Dutch 
law  altogether.  Never  having  been  replaced,  it  still  lingers,  in  a 
maimed,  decayed  and  confused  condition,  and  you  know  that  in  the 
law  nothing  is  more  disastrous  than  uncertainty. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Foed  :  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  confirming  every 
word  that  has  fallen  from  Sir  Sidney  Shippard.  I  think  the 
administration  of  justice  in  South  Africa  does  honour  to  the 
British  name,  and  I  have  some  right  to  speak  on  the  matter, 
because  I  have  had  twenty-two  years’  experience  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  Cape  Colony  and  in  the  Transvaal.  In  1877  I  was 
appointed  Her  Majesty’s  first  Attorney- General  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  (under  the  British  Administration),  and  had  the  honour  of 
drawing  up  the  proclamation  under  which  the  administration  of 
justice  is  conducted,  even  at  the  present  time,  for  on  the  recession 
of  the  country  to  the  Boers,  the  administration  of  the  law  was 
continued  on  the  same  foundation  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
under  the  British  Government.  Of  course  local  laws  have  from 
time  to  time  been  passed,  and  have  modified  the  original  design, 
but  taking  the  whole  administration  together,  we  may  say  that  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Transvaal,  at  the  present  time,  is 
the  same  as  that  instituted  at  the  time  of  the  British  occupation. 
Although  as  a  matter  of  form  Roman-Dutch  law  is  always  quoted 
in  the  Courts  of  Law  there,  still  I  think  on  the  whole  there  is  more 
English  law,  because  of  the  paucity  of  Roman-Dutch  authorities  on 
commercial  dealings  respecting  which  the  majority  of  cases  refer. 
The  Transvaal  Court  is  not  at  the  present  time  held  in  very  high 
estimation,  but  I  hope  that  by-and-bye  things  will  go  on  very 
much  as  they  did  previous  to  the  scare.  The  lecturer  has  spoken 
very  emphatically  on  the  necessity  for  a  Common  Appeal  Court. 
That  is  a  subject  which  was  constantly  under  discussion  while  I 
was  in  the  Transvaal,  and  if  some  pressure  were  brought  to  bear  by 
the  British  Government  on  the  various  British  Colonies  in  South 
Africa,  I  think  that  might  be  brought  about,  and  would  constitute 
a  great  step  towards  federation.  From  my  experience  the  natives 
have  great  respect  for  the  administration  of  the  law  under  the 
British  Government,  and  they  generally  submit  to  that  law  very 
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cheerfully.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  retired,  and  living  in 
England,  but  I  am  doing  something  for  the  benefit  of  South 
Africa,  for  I  am  a  sort  of  link  between  Portuguese  East  Africa 
and  British  South  Africa.  Being  very  largely  interested  in  large 
tracks  of  country  on  the  East  Coast,  and  a  director,  not  only  of  the 
English  railway  to  Lake  Nyasa,  but  a  director  of  the  Portuguese 
section  of  that  line,  I  hope  my  influence  as  English  director  of  the 
latter  will  be  such  as  to  bring  about  some  fusion  of  interest  in  that 
part  of  Africa. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Leonakd  (Q.C.  of  Cape  Colony)  :  Among  the  many 
wise  rules  possessed  by  this  Institute,  I  think  one  of  the  wisest  is 
that  which  limits  each  speech  to  ten  minutes.  Such  a  limitation 
insures  at  least  one  good  thing,  and  that  is,  that  the  speaker  shall 
not  trespass  beyond  the  limits  of  his  subject,  and  consequently  that 
your  patience  shall  not  be  too  severely  tried.  If  the  object  of 
this  Institute  is  to  disseminate  sound  and  valued  information 
amongst  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  wider  Great  Britain, 
which  is  after  all  the  heritage  of  us  all,  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  any  occasion  on  which  the  Institute  has  been  more  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  than  on  the  present,  for  a  more  valuable  and  interesting 
paper  I  do  not  think  has  ever  been  read  before  you.  It  may  appear 
strange  that  saying  this  I  should  tell  you  I  have  practically  nothing 
to  say  upon  the  subject  of  the  paper.  It  is  so  full  of  matter  for 
thought,  so  full  of  suggestion,  that  one  could  not  say  much  that  is 
worth  hearing  in  ten  minutes.  There  is  matter  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  statesman,  of  the  student  of  jurisprudence,  and  of  the 
student  of  men  and  manners,  and  as  I  wish  to  confine  myself  to  a 
few  remarks,  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  my  undertaking  the  task  of 
discussing  either  the  political  aspect  of  many  questions  which  have 
been  raised,  or  the  technical  matters  which  have  been  suggested  of 
high  interest  to  lawyers  and  students  of  jurisprudence.  I,  person¬ 
ally,  as  a  South  African  and  an  Englishman,  almost  an  Englishman 
first,  and  a  South  African  afterwards,  I  would  say  as  a  Great 
Britainer,  am  profoundly  grateful  to  the  lecturer  for  doing  a  great 
deal,  at  all  events,  to  remove  one  misapprehension  which  I  am  sure 
prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  people  in  these  Islands.  I  have 
heard  even  educated  lawyers,  members  of  the  English  bar,  talk  of 
the  Roman-Dutch  law  as  a  sort  of  jurisprudence  that  might  have 
come  from  the  Vikings  or  some  other  curious  source,  and  which  was 
totally  unfitted  to  the  wants  of  a  civilised  community.  Now  I  am 
going  to  make  a  dogmatic  statement,  and  I  claim  the  right  to  speak 
with  some  authority.  With  all  respect  to  the  learned  judge  from 
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Ceylon,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  submit  the 
question  whether  the  Roman-Dutch  law  as  administered  in  South 
Africa,  or  the  English  law  administered  here  in  England  is  the 
better  system  of  law  to  a  jury  of  trained  jurists,  and  I  am  confident 
of  what  the  verdict  would  be.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the 
Roman-Dutch  law  was  full  of  crudities  and  absurdities.  So  was 
the  law  of  England,  and  of  other  civilised  countries  not  so  very  long 
ago.  It  is  the  work  of  the  legislature — the  work  of  thought  and  of 
time — to  wipe  out  and  destroy  these  crudities  and  barbarisms,  and 
to  make  the  law  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  mankind.  That  is 
what  has  been  done  in  South  Africa  with  the  Roman-Dutch  law, 
and  that  is  so  in  England  with  the  old  Common  Law,  which  for 
many  centuries  presented  one  long  series  of  absurdities.  The 
Roman-Dutch  is  for  nearly  all  practical  purposes  the  Roman  law. 
We  must  distinguish  between  the  incidental  application  of  penal 
laws  and  the  great  body  of  law  which  forms  the  canons  of  right  and 
wrong  in  a  state  in  civil  matters  as  between  man  and  man.  The 
Roman  law  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  the  equity  administered 
in  England  to-day.  The  equity  of  England,  which  it  has  taken 
many  centuries  to  incorporate  into  the  law,  owes  its  origin  and 
growth  to  the  fact  that  learned  ecclesiastical  chancellors  of  the 
middle  ages  were  well  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  were  determined  to  act  up  to  its  great  principles  that  equality 
is  equity,  and  that  justice  must  be  done  at  all  costs.  I  speak  rather 
warmly  because  I  feel  that  so  many  slanders  are  cast  on  the  civil 
jurisprudence,  without  an  answer  being  given.  I  could  mention 
numerous  absurdities  in  the  old  Common  Law  of  England  that  have 
been  wiped  out.  I  could  also  mention  numerous  absurd  Roman - 
Dutch  laws  which  have  been  wiped  out.  Any  studious  listener  to 
the  lecture  will  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Roman-Dutch  law 
as  administered  in  South  Africa  is  Roman  law  with  certain  more 
modern  Dutch  customs  improved  by  the  decisions  of  wise  judges 
trained  in  Anglo-Saxon  methods  of  thought  and  education,  and  by 
wise  legislation  passed  by  men  imbued  with  the  great  principles 
which  actuate  the  legislatures  of  Anglo-Saxon  communities  through¬ 
out  the  world  ;  and  that  as  a  body  of  law  it  is  to-day  as  well  suited 
to  the  wants  of  an  intelligent  and  progressive  community  as  any  in 
the  wide  world.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  think  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Sidney  Shippard,  than  whom  there  never  was  an  abler  administrator 
of  the  law  in  South  Africa.  If  he  has  succeeded  in  persuading  you 
that  the  law  of  Cape  Colony,  which  is  really  the  law  of  all  South 
Africa,  is  a  wise  and  enlightened  system  of  jurisprudence  and  is 
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honestly,  fearlessly,  and  impartially  administered  by  upright 
judges,  who  (know  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  who  have  taken  their 
tone  and  their  intellectual  character  from  Anglo-Saxon  methods  and 
traditions,  I  do  not  think  you  will  feel  any  doubt  that  South  Africa 
is  indeed  in  the  matter  of  justice  and  its  administration  as  blest 
as  most  other  countries.  I  should  have  liked  to  discuss  some  other 
questions,  such  as  the  constitution  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  South 
Africa,  but  I  will  not  at  this  hour  take  up  more  of  your  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Conde  Williams  (of  Mauritius)  :  As  a  former 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Natal,  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in 
listening  to  this  very  instructive  paper.  The  lecturer  spoke  of  the 
judges  of  Cape  Colony  as  being  underpaid.  If  they  are  underpaid, 
as  they  may  be,  I  can  only  say  they  are  paid  half  as  much  again  as 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Natal  !  I  may  be  able  to  add 
a  few  facts  with  regard  to  the  natives  in  Natal.  They  are  treated 
with  great  consideration  in  the  matter  of  law.  In  addition  to  the 
Courts  of  which  the  lecturer  has  spoken,  we  had  in  Natal,  and  have 
now,  I  believe,  an  English  judge  sitting  and  going  circuit  with  a 
Native  High  Court  all  over  the  country  for  criminal  business,  and 
to  hear  appeals  from  Administrators  of  native  law,  and  we  had 
a  Supreme  Court  of  Native  Appeal  consisting  of  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Minister  for  Native  Affairs  and  the  judge  of 
the  Native  High  Court,  sitting  as  a  final  Court  of  Appeal  to  hear 
appeals  from  this  Native  High  Court.  I  have  had  to  preside  in 
that  court  when  deciding  such  questions  as  the  number  of  cows  to 
be  apportioned  in  the  case  of  native  disputes,  and  perhaps  the 
number  of  descendants  of  those  cows.  In  the  matter  providing 
courts  of  law  for  natives,  I  think,  then,  Natal  is  particularly  liberal. 
I  think  also  it  may  claim  some  praise  for  :  doing  what  the  lecturer 
has  urged,  namely,  regulating  the  supply  of  liquor  to  the  natives. 
In  Natal,  the  laws  on  that  subject  are  very  stringent,  and  though 
they  are  frequently  broken,  I  regret  to  say  by  our  own  compatriots, 
still  they  are  very  good  laws,  and  I  have  seen  the  benefit  of  them. 
I  have  thought,  indeed,  they  might  well  be  carried  a  little  further. 
If  natives  are  not  to  use  intoxicants  then  I  think  we  ought  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  making  their  own  liquor,  for  I  have  often  found  in 
administering  the  law  that  cases  of  wounding  and  even  of  murder 
result  entirely  from  native  beer-drinkings.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
quality,  quantity  is  the  thing  for  them.  Their  atrocious  native 
beer  is  made  out  of  “  mealies,”  soaked  in  water  and  fermented  in  the 
sun.  I  was  rather  glad  to  hear  the  interesting  remarks  of  Mr. 
Leonard  in  vindication  of  the  Roman-Dutch  law.  Though  I  cannot 
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claim  to  have  possessed  my  late  colleague  Sir  Henry  Connor’s 
exhaustive  acquaintance  with  that  law,  I  conceived  an  admiration 
for  it,  not  only  as  perhaps  the  purest  modern  application  of  the 
Roman  law,  but  because  it  offers  in  South  Africa  a  possible  basis 
of  future  interest  and  action  among  all  the  European  communities. 
Its  importance  in  that  respect  cannot  be  overrated.  In  regard  to 
its  criminal  aspect,  I  feel  strongly,  and  used  always  to  feel  as  a  judge, 
that  there  should  be  some  limitation  on  the  sentences  which  judges 
pass,  and  that  the  safeguards  which  the  Statute  law  in  England 
provides  as  regards  limitation  of  sentences  should  be  applied  in 
South  Africa.  The  question  of  a  Court  of  Appeal,  of  course, 
presents  difficulties  ;  but  as  regards  our  own  South  African  Colonies, 
I  can  see  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way.  It  would  be  a  most 
useful  thing  as  tending  to  the  consolidation  of  interests  there  under 
our  own  flag.  I  think  the  lecturer  was  very  wise  in  suggesting  that 
the  door  should  be  left  open  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  to  come  into  any  such  scheme  in  the  future ;  and  one  has 
some  hope  that  in  the  millennial  time  to  which  we  all  look  forward, 
when  the  British  lion  will  feed  with  the  Transvaal  bear  in  green 
pastures  and  by  still  waters,  we  may  see  such  matters  placed  on  a 
better  and  common  footing.  And  I  am  quite  sure  we  shall  all  re¬ 
echo  the  excellent  words  with  which  the  lecturer  concluded, 
namely,  “  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare 
of  South  Africa  to  do  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  bring  about  a 
cordial  union  between  all  its  European  inhabitants  of  whatever 
race.”  So  mote  it  be  ! 

Mr.  Richard  William  Murray  :  I  do  not  know  why  I  have 
been  called  on  to  speak,  except  for  the  reason  that  I  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  law  reporting  in  the  Cape  Colony.  It  would  be  sheer 
folly  on  my  part  to  try  to  criticise  the  splendid  paper  read  by  my 
old  friend  Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  or  to  try  to  emulate  the  eloquence 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Leonard.  I  will  only  say  this,  from  my  long 
acquaintance  with  South  Africa — I  was  almost  born  there,  not 
quite — that  I  know  Sir  Sidney  Shippard  to  be  a  great  lawyer,  a 
wise  judge,  and  a  patriotic  statesman.  We  are  all  proud,  too,  of 
Mr.  Leonard,  whose  eloquence  always  appeals  to  our  hearts  whether 
we  think  him  right  or  wrong.  I  think  we  may  learn  many  things 
from  the  native  laws.  If,  for  instance,  a  scoundrel  in  the  kraal 
steals  an  ox  they  may  make  his  brother  responsible — if  he  has  not  a 
brother  then  his  nearest  relatives,  maybe  his  uncle,  but  they  get  back 
that  ox  somehow.  I  was  waiting  most  attentively  to  see  how  the 
lecturer  would  deal  with  the  diamond  laws  of  Cape  Colony,  and  I 
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noticed  that  he  rather  evaded  the  point.  Thank  God  if,  as  he 
says,  the  men  administering  those  laws  are  often  better  than  the 
system.  I  beg  to  say,  that  in  my  experience  no  more  cruel  laws 
exist  in  the  world.  Russia,  with  its  Siberia,  has  no  such  brutal 
laws  as  those  the  Cape  Parliament,  to  its  discredit,  created  for  the 
protection  of  the  diamond  monopolists  of  Kimberley.  If  Sir  Sidney 
Shippard  had  tried  to  defend  those  laws,  he  would  have  lost  that 
great  respect  I  entertain  for  him.  I  trust  the  time  will  come  when 
Cape  Colony  will  arise  in  its  dignity  and  wipe  those  laws  out  of  its 
statutes. 

Captain  A.  St.  H.  Gibbons  :  I  think  I  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  origin  and  details  of  the  South  African  law  since  hearing 
Sir  Sidney  Shippard’s  most  instructive  address  than  before.  I 
have  made  six  passages  through  the  Colony  on  my  way  up  and 
down  the  country,  during  which  time  I  have  made  a  series  of  stays 
in  different  parts,  particularly  in  Bechuanaland.  I  have  learnt 
that  there  the  law  is  similarly  administered,  and  equally  respected 
as  the  law  at  home.  An  important  point  of  difference,  of  course, 
between  the  requirements  of  English  law,  and  the  law  in  a  country 
like  South  Africa  must  always  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  Africa  we  have 
to  distinguish  different  races  living  side  by  side,  over  whom  the  law 
must  exercise  protection.  On  the  one  side  you  have  a  civilised  and 
cultured  people — and  on  the  other  a  primitive  people,  in  no  way 
capable  as  yet  of  entertaining  the  higher  sentiments  of  mankind. 
To  expect  that  a  team  of  buffaloes  should  perform  the  functions  of 
the  domestic  ox  would  be  as  reasonable  as  to  expect  that  the  native 
African  should  take  his  place  side  by  side  with  the  higher  races  for 
at  least  ten  or  twelve  generations  to  come.  I  think  the  lecturer 
rightly  suggested,  it  is  a  great  mistake  where  it  can  be  avoided  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  native  institutions  and  the  native  system  of  government, 
though  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  remove  the  harshness  with 
which  it  is  so  often  applied  by  native  rulers  if  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  Captain  Gibbons  proceeded 'to  describe 
the  native  administrative  system  obtaining  in  the  Marotse  country 
on  the  Upper  Zambesi,  and  he  mentioned  some  of  the  native  modes 
of  punishment.  He  added  :  In  such  a  country,  whenever  we  take 
possession,  as  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  before  long,  because  this  is 
within  our  sphere,  we  should  endeavour  as  little  as  possible  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  native  government.  Through  that  means  a  control  can 
be  kept  over  every  tribe  and  family  of  the  community,  and  at  the 
same  time  all  malefactors  can  be  brought  to  justice  in  a  very  effec- 
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tive  manner.  Such  cannot  be  the  case  where  the  natives  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mass  of  irresponsible  individuals. 

Mr.  William  Flux  :  By  contrast  with  all  who  have  spoken,  I  have 
not  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  speak  with  personal  experience 
of  the  localities.  I  am  virtually  an  outsider  so  far  as  South  African 
Colonies  are  concerned,  although,  indeed,  I  have  acquired  some  little 
experience  from  touch  with  those  Colonies.  From  about  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  Standard  Bank,  in  which  I  took  a  part, 
I  have  occasionally  had  to  transact  business  in  connection  with 
those  Colonies,  but  of  course  those  transactions  have  had  relation 
rather  to  the  civil  than  to  the  criminal  administration.  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  agree  generally  with  everything  which  has  been  said  as  to 
the  criminal  administration  of  the  country,  but  I  can  scarcely  say 
that  I  similarly  agree  concerning  the  civil  administration.  I  agree 
specially  with  this  sentence  in  the  paper :  “The  process  of  Anglicising 
the  Cape  laws  has  been  going  on  slowly  but  surely,  especially  since 
the  establishment  of  responsible  government.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  as  regards  mercantile  law.”  Speaking  from  the  outsider’s 
point  of  view,  as  one  who  occasionally  has  had  to  communicate 
with  the  Cape,  and  occasionally  has  had  to  give  effect  to  communi¬ 
cations  received  from  the  Cape,  I  have  formed,  and  desire  to 
express  an  impression— I  do  not  say  it  dogmatically — a  strong 
impression  that  the  more  closely  the  civil  laws  of  the  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain  are  brought  into  line  with  the  civil  laws  of  this 
country,  the  better  for  those  Colonies.  Capital  is  exceedingly 
sensitive.  It  is  not  easy  to  persuade  an  English  capitalist  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  localities,  that  laws  on  that  side — of  which  he 
knows  little  or  nothing — will  accomplish  for  him  that  security  for 
his  investments  which  laws  on  the  lines  of  those  of  this  country 
will  accomplish  for  him.  I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
Colonies  that  the  capitalists  at  home  should  have  confidence  in 
their  laws,  and  I  think  that  would  be  materially  advanced  by 
assimilating  the  laws  of  the  Colonies  to  those  of  the  Mother  Country. 
Then,  too,  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  laws,  I  think  there 
are  improvements  which  are  distinctly  desirable — for  instance,  if  it 
happens  that  an  Englishman  desires  to  enforce  civil  rights  in  South 
Africa,  he  has,  in  cases  where  evidence  has  to  be  taken,  to  beat 
about  for  knowledge  of  someone  on  the  spot  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
the  matter — or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  actual  taking  and 
verifying  of  the  evidence — can  be  entrusted.  The  converse  holds 
good,  so  that  if  a  Colonial  litigant  desires  to  take  evidence  in 
England,  he  has  to  beat  about  for  somebody  also,  and  I  am  free  to 
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say  the  selection  is  not  always  satisfactory.  It  appears  very 
desirable  that  every  man  who  is  entrusted  with  the  responsible 
charge  shall  thoroughly  know  what  he  is  about.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  responsible  public  official  for  purposes  of  this  kind, 
whose  name  should  he  found  in  the  law  list  and  to  whom  a  litigant 
could  trust  his  interests  in  the  respects  mentioned  with  confidence. 
Then  with  regard  to  interior  administration,  I  would  have  as  few 
dissimilarities  as  possible  in  the  laws  and  their  administration.  In 
everything  which  has  been  said  by  the  lecturer  as  to  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  of  course  I  concur.  As  a  resident  in  this  country — an 
Englishman  to  the  backbone — -I  would  add  that  it  ought  to  go, 
and  it  does  go  without  saying,  and  as  a  matter  implied,  that  in  all 
cases  where  the  administration  of  justice  is  in  English  hands, 
thorough  confidence  may  be  placed  in  its  integrity. 

Professor  J.  A.  Liebmann  :  We  have  been  so  deluged  with 
advice  of  late  that  we  should  beware  of  stirring  up  race-hatred  by 
the  mention  of  any  topic  that  might  lend  itself  to  be  misconstrued, 
that  I  was  pleased  to  find  the  lecturer  disregarded  it,  and  having  the 
courage  of  his  opinions,  expressed  them  in  a  tone  about  which  there 
could  be  no  possibility  of  doubt,  particularly  when  he  referred  to  the 
treatment  that  French  refugees  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  It  might  have  been  desirable  to  deal 
a  little  more  fully  with  that  point  for  those  unacquainted  with  these 
details  of  Colonial  history,  and  to  explain  how  it  was  that  a  people 
who  now  call  themselves  Dutchmen  in  South  Africa  are  totally 
ignorant  of  their  own  mother-tongue,  cannot  even  pronounce  their 
own  names  correctly  ;  and  who,  after  a  residence  of  100  years  under 
the  fegis  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  came  to  lose  everything 
they  had  striven  for.  No  one  can  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  simile  of  the  “Chinese  wall”  with  which  they  have  sur¬ 
rounded  themselves.  It  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  every  advance 
— literary,  intellectual,  and  other — that  one  would  wish  to  see.  I 
think  it  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  the  political  events  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  decade  are  reflected  in  the  absurd  at¬ 
tempts  that  have  been,  and  still  are,  made  to  bolster  up  this  patois, 
and  I  thoroughly  endorse  His  Honour’s  opinion  regarding  the  study 
and  acquisition  of  English  by  Africanders.  It  would  be  easy  to  give 
reminiscences  showing  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law  in  native  territories,  and  I  recollect  one  case  in 
particular  which  necessitated  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  the 
English,  French,  Dutch,  Italian,  German  and  Kaffir  languages. 
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But  at  this  late  hour  I  will  only  express  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
listened  to  Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  than  whom  as  a  lawyer  and 
administrator  we  could  have  none  better. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.) :  It  is  now  my 
duty  as  Chairman  to  bring  this  interesting  Meeting  to  a  close,  by 
proposing  in  your  name  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Sidney 
Shippard  for  his  valuable  paper.  For  myself,  I  have  felt,  as 
everyone  present  I  think  must  feel,  that  we  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  law  in  South  Africa,  the  Roman-Dutch  and  the 
British,  than  we  did  before  we  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to 
his  able  paper.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  express  a  professional 
appreciation  of  the  subject,  but  as  a  non-professional  listener  I 
feel  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Sir  Sidney  Shippard  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  he  has  given  to  it  in  order  to  impart  to  us  information 
and  instruction  on  the  important  subject  he  has  brought  before  us. 
It  is  of  great  value  to  us  all,  I  think,  that  we  are  able,  through  the 
agency  of  this  Institute,  to  bring  together  on  such  an  occasion  so 
many  distinguished  men,  who  can  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience  with  regard  to  it  by  discussing  the 
question  as  they  have  done.  I  will  only  add,  that  we  have  never 
had  a  more  valuable  paper,  for  the  special  purpose  of  preserving  in 
our  repertoire,  and  among  the  records  of  this  Institute,  than  the 
paper  to  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to-night. 

Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  K.C.M.G. :  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  very 
kind  manner  in  which  you  have  received  the  contribution  which  I 
have  been  able  to  offer  to-night.  I  do  not  think  I  need  say  much 
in  reply.  With  regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Leonard  I 
most  heartily  concur  in  his  high  admiration  of  the  Roman  law  as  a 
scientific  system.  It  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  most  perfectly  scien¬ 
tific  system  of  law  ever  devised,  and  the  foundation  of  our  system 
of  equity.  It  is,  I  agree,  of  immense  advantage  in  South  Africa, 
as  forming  the  basis  of  a  system  of  law  that  will  ultimately,  I 
believe,  be  one  of  the  agents  to  weld  together  the  whole  people  and 
make  them  homogeneous.  The  real  greatness  of  that  country  will 
date  from  the  time  they  become  so  united.  With  regard  to 
criminal  law,  I  have  already  noted  that  there  is  a  system  of 
review,  and  that  there  are  criminal  appeals  in  the  Cape  Colony 
when  there  is  any  point  of  law  to  be  made  the  subject  of  appeal. 
Of  course  if  an  Appeal  Court  became  an  accomplished  fact,  a 
system  of  criminal  appeals  would  have  to  be  part,  but  that  is  a 
detail  into  which  I  need  not  enter  now.  I  have  thrown  out  the 
suggestion  with  regard  to  such  a  Court  because  I  feel  that  it  would 
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be  one  of  the  means  of  bringing  about  that  federation  of  South 
Africa  for  which  I  am  so  anxious,  and  for  which  I  think  there  is 
some  ground  for  hoping  even  at  the  present  time,  bad  as  things 
look  in  some  respects.  I  beg  to  conclude  by  asking  you  to  give  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  to  whom  I  am  sure  we  are 
greatly  indebted. 

The  Chairman  having  responded,  the  Meeting  terminated. 


Cyprus  and  its  Possibilities. 


ii3 

An  afternoon  meeting  was  held  in  the  library  of  the  Institute  on 
Tuesday,  January  26,  1897,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute,  in  the  Chair,  when  Mr.  Charles  Christian 
read  a  paper  on 

CYPRUS  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES. 

Abstract.1 

After  remarking  that  Cyprus  is  often  described  as  a  country  with 
a  past  but  no  future,  the  Author  goes  on  to  say  that  this  opinion  is 
not  shared  by  a  single  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  island, 
and  that  there  is  something  very  striking  in  the  unanimity  with 
which  those  who  know  it  maintain  that  its  future  can  be  made  as 
bright  and  prosperous  as  its  past,  if  only  the  barriers  to  its  develop¬ 
ment  are  removed. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  history  that  Cyprus  was  once  a 
place  of  great  importance,  famous  as  a  trading  centre  and  noted  for 
the  marvellous  fertility  of  its  soil.  It  was  the  envied  possession  of 
all  the  great  races  of  the  past  who,  in  their  turn,  held  sway  over  the 
destinies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  We  know  that  Cyprus  was 
famous  for  its  forests  and  groves,  that  it  was  a  land  of  corn  and  oil, 
and  it  is  therefore  safe  to  assume,  that  it  was  to  the  fertility  of  its 
soil  that  the  major  part  of  its  past  prosperity  was  due.  The  same 
soil  and  sunny  climate  exist  still,  but  the  forests  and  groves  which 
once  adorned  the  hills  and  valleys,  and  played  such  an  important 
part  in  regulating  the  rainfall  and  supply  of  water,  have  been  cut 
down  and  destroyed,  with  the  result  that  the  pleasant  streams  which 
once  flowed  from  the  hills  all  the  year  round,  and  served  to  water 
the  plains  in  summer  time,  have  dried  up  and  have  been  converted 
into  mere  winter  torrents.  The  process  of  decay  and  ruin,  which 
always  follows  bad  and  corrupt  government,  had  been  going  on  in 
the  island  for  more  than  three  centuries,  during  the  progress  of 
which  its  industries  languished  and  died,  and  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  drained  to  the  dregs. 

Although  the  decadence  of  Cyprus  is  directly  and  solely  due  to 
mal-administration  and  neglect,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  evil  effects  can  be  remedied  by  the  simple  removal  of  the  cause. 
We  removed  that  cause  eighteen  years  ago,  when  our  flag  was 
hoisted  in  the  island,  and  we  have  arrested  the  progress  of  decay  ; 
but  we  have  not  restored  prosperity  to  the  country,  and  we  never 

1  A  copy  of  the  Paper  itself  is  preserved  in  the  Library,  and  is  always 
available  for  reference. 
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shall  succeed  in  doing  so  unless  we  go  a  step  further  and  place 
within  its  reach  the  means  of  improving  and  developing  its  resources. 
A  just  and  honest  administration  by  the  best  men  in  the  world  (and 
Cyprus  has  been  specially  favoured  in  this  respect)  cannot  replant 
forests,  it  cannot  construct  irrigation  works  or  build  harbours,  with¬ 
out  money.  The  want  of  funds  to  carry  out  reproductive  works 
has  handicapped  our  administration  in  Cyprus  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  With  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  we  took  over 
the  administration  of  the  island,  the  Author  mentions  that  we  agreed 
to  pay  a  rent  or  tribute  to  the  Turks  amounting  to  £92,800  per 
annum,  and  that  Cyprus  is  under  the  necessity  of  paying  this  sum 
every  year  out  of  its  revenues  or  as  much  of  it  as  it  can  manage  to 
scrape  together,  the  balance,  whatever  it  may  be,  being  contributed 
by  England  in  the  form  of  a  Parliamentary  grant  in  aid.  This 
grant  in  aid  does  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  go  to  Cyprus,  neither 
is  it  a  loss  to  the  British  tax-payer,  because  if  we  did  not  hold  Cyprus 
and  if  it  had  no  surplus  revenues  our  Treasury  would  have  to  pay 
its  share  of  a  liability  contracted  in  1855  in  respect  of  the  Ottoman 
loan  then  issued.  This  liability  amounts  to  £81,752  per  annum, 
and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  Treasury  Return  issued  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  April,  1895,  that  during  the  17  years  from  1878  to  that 
date  £1,287,493  Is.  8 d.  was  paid  to  the  Turkish  Bondholders  in 
discharge  of  this  liability.  Of  this  sum  Cyprus  contributed  in  hard 
cash  £806,408,  and  England  contributed  £481,085,  in  the  form  of 
grants  in  aid. 

But  the  disposal  of  the  tribute  does  not  directly  concern  Cyprus, 
the  real  point  of  interest  to  those  out  there  being  that  they  have  to 
contribute  as  much  as  they  possibly  can  towards  it,  and  this  means 
that  the  whole  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  island,  whether  they 
amount  to  £63,000  or  £93,000  a  year,  are  not  under  the  control  or 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Cyprus  Government  but  of  the  British  Trea¬ 
sury.  Various  facts  are  brought  forward  to  prove  that  Cyprus  is  an 
improvable  estate,  and  that  consequently  the  policy  now  followed  is 
short-sighted  ;  for  under  the  treaty  known  as  the  Cyprus  Convention 
we  are  permanent  leaseholders  of  this  estate,  and  we  pay  for  it  a  fixed 
rental,  which  is,  no  doubt,  excessive,  but  which  we  cannot  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  at  any  rate,  reduce  for  reasons,  let  us  say,  of  apolitical  nature.  The 
experience  of  eighteen  years  has  shown  us  that  we  cannot  get  out  of 
the  estate  the  full  rent  Avliich  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  it,  and  we 
are,  therefore,  farming  the  property  at  a  loss  which  bids  fair  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  all  time,  unless  we  adopt  means  for  improving  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  land.  If  this  can  be  done  on  a  paying  basis  we  are 
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surely  not  acting  up  to  our  character  of  practical  business  people  by 
neglecting  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose.  As  the 
most  direct  means  of  restoring  the  island  to  a  state  of  prosperity, 
Mr.  Christian  strongly  recommends  the  construction  of  Irrigation 
works.  He  states  that  the  extended  cultivation  of  silk,  cotton,  lin¬ 
seed,  aniseed  and  other  valuable  native  products  depends  solely 
upon  the  water  supply  available  for  summer  irrigation  :  and  that  there 
are  nearly  700  square  miles  of  irrigable  land  in  Cyprus  ;  and  that 
125,000  acres  of  this  land  could  be  brought  under  water  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  storage  works  at  a  probable  cost  of  some  £300,000.  In 
his  opinion  every  acre  of  land  brought  under  water  would  yield  a 
return  of  10s.  per  annum  in  the  shape  of  increased  revenue  ;  and  the 
success  of  similar  works  in  India,  Egypt,  and  Ceylon  is  quoted  as 
proving  the  contention  that  they  would  be  most  remunerative  in 
Cyprus. 

Cordial  thanks  are  offered  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  sending  out  an 
expert  from  India  to  report  fully  to  the  Government  on  this  im¬ 
portant  question,  and  the  Author  then  proceeds  to  say  that  Cyprus 
does  not  ask  England  to  make  it  a  present  of  the  money  required  to 
carry  out  these  storage  works  ;  all  it  asks  is  that  the  island  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  permitted  to  spend  its  surplus  revenues  of  £60,000 
annually  for  five  years.  The  Author  suggests  that  the  grant  should 
be  made  as  a  loan,  repayable  with  interest  in  a  given  number  of 
years.  He  would  urge  our  Government  and  Parliament  to  give 
Cyprus  this  chance,  if  only  in  the  interests  of  our  own  tax-payers  ; 
for  the  mere  fact  of  this  money  being  advanced  would  remove  the 
one  great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  island.  It  would 
establish  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  our  tenure,  and  thus 
unlock  the  door  to  the  introduction  of  private  enterprise  and 
capital. 

In  order  that  Cyprus  may  reap  the  full  benefits  which  the  con¬ 
struction  of  irrigation  works  would  place  within  its  reach,  the 
assistance  of  further  capital  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
cheaper  and  more  rapid  means  of  inland  transport  and  greater 
facilities  for  the  handling  and  shipment  of  produce  ;  for  securing 
to  local  traders  the  ordinary  financial  facilities  upon  which  the 
growth  of  trade  so  largely  depends;  and,  generally,  for  the 
inauguration  of  those  industrial  enterprises  which  would  be 
made  remunerative  by  the  increase  in  the  producing  power  of  the 
land. 

The  needs  of  the  island  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  better  com¬ 
munication  and  increased  banking  facilities  are  dwelt  upon  at  some 
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length,  and  the  advantages  of  both  these  measures  are  discussedj 
Reference  is  made  to  the  silk  industry,  the  revival  of  which  is  most 
important.  Cyprus  produces  at  present  some  fifty  tons  of  dry 
cocoons  annually,  the  bulk  of  which  is  sent  to  France  and  Italy  in 
the  raw  state,  because  there  is  no  reeling  factory  in  the  island.  The 
value  of  the  sponge  fisheries  is  referred  to,  and  it  is  shown  that 
some  £20,000  worth  of  sponges  are  taken  every  year  from  the 
island,  which  only  derives  a  revenue  of  about  £500  from  this  industry. 
Fruit  growing  is  another  enterprise  which  could  be  made  much 
more  profitable  than  it  now  is,  if  only  the  Egyptian  market  could  be 
exploited  on  practical  business  lines. 

The  lecturer  states  that  there  are  other  resources  and  industries 
which  are  awaiting  development,  but  that  there  is  no  money  avail¬ 
able.  The  people  of  Cyprus  have  none,  and  outside  capital  will  not 
come  in,  owing  to  the  want  of  confidence  which  exists  as  to  our 
tenure  of  the  island.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  this  point,  and  H.M. 
Government  is  urged  to  offer  some  conclusive  assurance  that  the 
island  will  remain  a  British  Dependency,  for  unless  this  is  done  it 
will  lay  waste  and  unproductive  for  all  time. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Robert  Pierpoint,  M.P.,  explained  the  origin  of  the  tribute 
paid  annually  to  Turkey  by  Cyprus,  and  stated  that  the  average 
Parliamentary  grant  in  aid  from  1878  to  1896  was  £31,000.  He 
also  referred  to  the  promise  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  grant  of  a  considerable  sum 
for  irrigation  "works.  The  want  of  better  harbours  was  touched 
upon,  and  those  at  Famagusta  and  Limassol  were  mentioned  as 
being  especially  worthy  of  improvement.  The  absence  of  railways 
was  regretted,  and  it  was  contended  that  Cyprus  should  be  allowed, 
at  least  for  a  time,  to  have  the  sole  use  of  her  own  revenues. 

Mr.  Sydney  Hastings  said  that,  instead  of  Cyprus  costing  Eng¬ 
land  anything,  the  latter  derives  a  profit.  He  mentioned  the  fact 
of  France  putting  prohibitive  duties  on  Cyprus  wines,  and  spoke 
in  high  praise  of  Cyprus  barley  and  oats,  stating  that  the  former 
commands  a  very  high  price  in  the  English  markets.  The  absence 
of  good  hotels  for  visitors,  especially  for  those  with  weak  lungs  and 
for  whom  the  climate  is  very  suitable,  was  deplored. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Glossop  referred  to  the  absence  of  proper  banking 
facilities,  and  submitted  that  the  utmost  use  is  made  of  the  mul¬ 
berry  leaves  upon  which  the  silkworms  are  fed. 

Mr.  Frank  Debebihaii  referred  to  the  absolute  unanimity  among 
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the  speakers  as  to  the  future  possibilities  of  the  Island,  and  wished 
it  were  possible  to  devise  some  practical  scheme  by  which  its 
resources  could  be  developed. 

Sir  Robert  Herbert,  G.C.B.,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
reception  given  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  recent  deputation  would 
do  much  to  induce  capitalists  to  invest  money  in  the  island,  and 
contended  that  if  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  guarantee  (as  it 
does  with  regard  to  India)  a  moderate  interest  on  public  works  such  as 
harbour  improvements,  railways,  &c.,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage. 
The  possession  of  Cyprus  gives  this  country  an  important  position 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer,  said  that  Cyprus  paid  all  its  own  expenses  ;  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  its  administration  were  entirely  covered  by  the  revenue, 
and,  moreover,  there  was  always  a  very  large  surplus  of  revenue — 
between  £60,000  and  £70,000.  The  condition  of  the  people  had 
certainly  improved  since  the  British  occupation.  They  had  had 
the  benefit  of  an  honest  Government,  and  a  pure  administration  of 
justice  ;  education  had  been  supported,  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
had  been  established  and  maintained,  roads  had  been  made,  har¬ 
bour  accommodation  had  certainly  been  improved,  the  remaining 
forests  had  been  protected,  and  various  lands  which  had  become  bare 
had  been  to  some  extent  reafforested.  As  to  the  other  resources  of 
Cyprus,  what  was  required  for  their  development  was  enterprise  and 
capital. 

Mr.  Christian  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for 
presiding,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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FOURTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  February  9, 
1897,  when  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey  read  a  Taper  on  “  Studies  in 
Australia  in  1896.” 

Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskins,  G.C.B.,  a  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  23  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  5  Resident,  and  18  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  : — 

David  Lockwood,  F.  S.  A.  Lowndes,  M.A.,  Thomas  McKenzie,  Ernest  J. 
Parry,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  J.  Lowry  Whittle. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : — 

H.  S.  Ainsworth  (Western  Australia),  Hugh  M.  Allan  (Canada),  Borthwick 
R.  Baird  (New  Zealand),  Benjamin  Bradley  (Matabeleland) ,  Joseph  Bryant, 
J.P.  (Western  Australia),  Abner  Cohen  (Transvaal),  William  F.  Collins 
(Western  Australia),  Cayt.  Fitzmaurice  de  Vere  Creighton  (Lagos),  Francis  O. 
Edlin  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Frank  S.  Essien,  Jr.  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Clifton 
Grannum  ( Sierra  Leone),  Rt.  Rev.  George  F.  Hose,  D.D.  ( Lord  Bishop  of 
Singapore),  E.  de  Kergariou  (Dutch  Guiana),  Charles  H.  Spooner  (Victoria), 
Edgar  Strong,  M.R.C.S.  (Matabeleland),  John  I.  Sutcliffe  (Canada),  Wm. 
Hewer  Walker  (Matabeleland),  Harry  Ware  (Matabeleland). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
Maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  A  letter  has  been  received  from  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  expressing  great  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  be  present  on  an  occasion  when  a  lecture  is  to  be 
delivered  that  so  much  concerns  the  Colony  with  which  he  is 
connected.  It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  introduce  to  you  the  Hon. 
T.  A.  Brassey.  The  name  of  Brassey  is  one  which  requires  no  re¬ 
commendation  in  an  assembly  of  Englishmen  or  Englishwomen. 
Mr.  Brassey  has  recently  paid  a  visit  to  his  father,  now  Governor 
of  Victoria,  and  has  kindly  undertaken  to  give  us  some  of  the  results 
of  his  observations  and  experiences. 
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The  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey  then  read  his  paper  on 

STUDIES  IN  AUSTRALIA  IN  1896. 

So  many  papers  on  various  questions  connected  with  Australia 
have  been  addressed  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  that  I  found 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  select  a  suitable  title.  After  careful 
consideration  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  useful  if  I 
discussed  some  of  the  questions  of  which  I  made  a  special  study 
during  the  time  recently  spent  in  Australia,  than  if  I  attempted  to 
give  a  general  review  of  the  position  which  many  of  you  are  much 
more  competent  to  do  than  myself. 

Defence. 

The  first  question  to  which  my  attention  was  devoted  was  that 
of  Defence.  I  travelled  to  Australia  by  way  of  Canada,  in  order 
to  see  the  naval  station  of  Esquimalt,  the  defences  of  which  were 
being  completed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
garrison  for  this  coaling  station  is  furnished  from  the  Royal 
Marines,  but  is  paid  by  the  Dominion  Government — the  only 
instance  in  which  this  system  obtains,  though,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  given  later  on,  it  might  be  usefully  imitated  in  the  case  of 
Thursday  Island  and  King  George’s  Sound.  I  should  like  also 
to  say  a  word  on  Messrs.  Huddart’s  Canadian-Australian  line.  The 
service  is  maintained  by  two  excellent  boats  of  about  3,500  tons, 
which  are  well  found  in  every  respect,  and  are  exceedingly  com¬ 
fortable  from  the  passenger’s  point  of  view.  They  are  capable  of 
a  sea-speed  of  about  fifteen  knots.  A  third  boat  is  shortly  to  be 
added  to  the  service. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  while  in  Australia  I  visited  the 
forts  at  Port  Phillip  Heads,  Victoria,  at  Sydney  Heads,  New  South 
Wales,  and  at  Largs  Bay,  South  Australia,  the  naval  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  three  Colonies,  and  the  ships  belonging  to  the  different 
Colonial  navies. 

The  naval  forces  maintained  by  the  Colony  of  Victoria  include 
the  turret  ship  “  Cerberus,”  which  is  still  armed  with  her  old 
10-inch  muzzle-loaders.  The  similar  ships,  “  Magdala  ”  and 
“  Abyssinia,”  which  are  stationed  at  Bombay,  have  been  re-armed 
with  8-inch  breech-loaders.  Besides  the  “  Cerberus  ”  there  are 
two  first-class  torpedo  boats,  the  “  Childers  ”  and  “  Countess  of 
Hopetoun,”  and  two  small  second-class  boats.  The  gunboats 
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“Albert”  and  “Victoria”  are  for  sale,  or  have  been  sold.  The 
wooden  line-of -battle  ship  “  Nelson  ”  is  still  kept  in  commission, 
and  is  used  as  a  barrack  ship. 

I  was  present  at  a  dinner  given  on  board  the  “Nelson  ”  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  at  which  was  present 
Commander  Pasco,  the  son  of  the  flag-lieutenant  of  the  “  Victory” 
who  hoisted  the  famous  signal. 

The  personnel  of  the  Victorian  Navy  now  consists  of  177  men  in 
the  permanent  force  (reduced  from  232),  and  of  152  men  in  the 
Naval  Brigade  or  Naval  Reserve  (reduced  from  342) — a  total  of  329 
men.  The  complements  required  for  the  “  Cerberus  ”  and  the 
torpedo  boats  only  amount  to  232  men,  so  that  the  margin  is  ample. 
The  torpedo  depot  is  in  excellent  order,  and  the  torpedo  boats  are 
frequently  exercised  at  steam  tactics  and  in  running  torpedoes. 
The  “Cerberus”  is  also  in  good  condition.  The  personnel  is,  on 
the  whole,  good  and  efficient ;  but  the  reductions  in  its  numbers, 
as  well  as  in  its  pay,  in  common  with  other  branches  of  the  public 
service,  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  must  tend 
to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  efficiency. 

Upwards  of  £900,000  have  been  spent  on  fortifications  and  their 
armaments  by  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  Port  Phillip,  like  Port 
•Jackson,  has  been  made  one  of  the  most  strongly  defended  ports  of 
the  Empire.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  and  a  vessel  must  pass  for 
several  miles  along  a  channel  commanded  on  both  sides  by  the 
guns  in  the  forts  ;  mining  defences  are  also  provided.  The  forts  are 
manned  by  288  Permanent  Artillery — a  very  fine  corps — who 
would  be  supplemented  in  war  time  by  675  Garrison  Artillery 
Militia,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  recruits.  The  total 
military  force  of  Victoria,  including  the  above,  numbers  about 
5,000  men — of  whom  2,985  are  militia,  775  are  volunteers  in  the 
Victoria  Mounted  Rifles,  and  899  are  in  the  Victorian  Rangers. 

In  New  South  Wales  no  ships  are  at  present  maintained  by  the 
Colonial  Government.  There  are  two  partially  paid  naval  forces. 
The  naval  brigade  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  ex-seamen,  whose 
duties  in  case  of  war  would  apparently  be  to  assist  in  manning  the 
forts.  The  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  would  man  the  torpedo 
boat.  The  guns  in  the  defences  of  Sydney  Heads  are  mounted  at 
a  good  height  above  the  sea,  and  are  well  distributed.  I  must 
leave  it  to  experts  to  say  whether  Sydney  or  Melbourne  is  the  more 
strongly  defended.  The  permanent  forces  of  New  South  Wales 
include  over  600  artillery,  and  a  few  submarine  miners.  Besides 
these  there  are  800  cavalry,  500  artillery,  and  2,500  infantry — 
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either  militia  or  volunteers.  The  peace  establishment  of  the  New 
South  Wales  forces  is  nearly  6,000  men. 

The  Queensland  Navy  includes  two  gunboats  of  450  tons,  manned 
by  the  naval  brigade.  The  actual  strength  of  the  military  force  is 
over  3,500.  The  permanent  artillery  number  only  174.  The 
strength  had  been  so  much  reduced  that  it  was  impossible  to 
provide  reliefs  for  the  garrison  of  Thursday  Island,  and  to  maintain 
it  at  its  proper  strength  ;  some  steps  have  recently  been  taken  to 
remedy  this  evil.  A  battery  of  garrison  artillery  militia  is  being 
raised  at  Cairns. 

The  South  Australian  Navy  possesses  one  heavily-armed  little 
cruiser,  the  “  Protector.”  The  permanent  crew  only  numbers  17, 
including  officers,  the  complement  being  completed  from  the  naval 
brigade.  When  my  father  and  I  went  on  board,  the  ship  was  under 
weigh.  We  steamed  out  to  sea,  dropped  a  target,  and  gunnei'y 
practice  was  gone  through  while  steaming  at  the  rate  of  7  or  8 
knots.  Though  the  bulk  of  the  naval  brigade  men  had  only  been 
on  board  a  few  days,  the  practice  was  in  most  cases  extraordinarily 
good.  We  were  very  much  struck  with  the  efficiency  displayed. 
At  Largs  Bay  there  are  small  forts,  the  main  purpose  of  which 
appears  to  be  to  protect  Adelaide  from  bombardment.  The  military 
forces  of  South  Australia  have  recently  been  re-organised,  and  now 
comprise  about  1,200  men.  The  number  is  small,  having  regard  to 
the  size  and  population  of  the  Colony.  By  the  Act  framed  in 
December  1895  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  Colony  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  45  is  liable  for  service ;  and  the  military  forces  may 
be  called  upon  to  serve  in  any  part  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

In  Western  Australia  the  military  force  is  small.  The  garrison 
for  the  defences  of  the  important  coaling  station  of  King  George’s 
Sound — which  must  be  the  base  for  the  cruisers  protecting  the 
trade  approaching  Australia  via  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope — is  much  below  the  required  strength.  Part  of  the 
garrison  is  to  be  provided  by  South  Australia,  but  the  growth  of 
Western  Australia  should  obviate  the  necessity  of  this  inconvenient 
arrangement. 

The  military  force  of  Tasmania  only  numbers  800  efficients,  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  very  healthy  state. 

To  sum  up.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  money  spent 
by  the  Colonies  on  their  local  navies  is  in  all  cases  well  spent.  In 
South  Australia  the  “  Protector”  is  so  cheaply  maintained  that  the 
expenditure  is  justified.  In  Victoria,  owing  to  the  large  extent  of 
op,en  watep  inside  the  defences  at  Port  Phillip  Heads,  it  is  desirable 
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that  there  should  be  some  floating  defence  for  Melbourne.  The 
“Cerberus”  and  the  torpedo  boats  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  would  probably  act  as  a  greater  deterrent  to  hostile  cruisers 
than  the  forts  at  the  Heads.  They  could  be  kept  available  for 
emergencies  with  a  very  much  smaller  expenditure  on  permanent 
staff.  It  is  not  clear  what  service  the  Queensland  gunboats  could 
render  in  case  of  war. 

The  military  forces  at  present  maintained  are,  with  some  excep¬ 
tions,  insufficiently  trained,  and  are  unprovided  with  equipment  to 
enable  them  to  take  the  field.  The  militia  and  volunteers,  who 
constitute  the  bulk  of  these  forces,  have  only  a  few  days’  continuous 
training  during  the  year.  Even  the  camps  of  exercise,  which  do 
so  much  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  both  officers  and  men,  have 
been  often  abandoned  in  these  bad  times.  There  is  plenty  of  good 
material  in  the  Colonial  forces,  but  it  certainly  needs  to  be  better 
trained  and  properly  equipped.  Though  some  steps  have  been 
taken  in  this  direction,  the  Federation  of  Australia  is  especially 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  Were  Australia  federated  it 
should  be  possible  to  effect  considerable  economies  in  the  permanent 
staff,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  greater  efficiency. 

Against  a  serious  attempt  at  invasion  the  defence  of  Australia 
rests  on  British  fleets  many  thousands  of  miles  away.  Against 
attacks  on  commerce  and  raiding  expeditions  (viz.  two  or  three 
cruisers  and  one  or  two  transports  with  troops)  the  best  defence  is 
an  active  naval  defence  by  ships  which  are  able  to  pursue  and  fight 
the  cruisers  of  the  enemy,  wherever  they  may  be  found.  This 
active  naval  defence  is  partly  provided  for  by  the  Australian  aux¬ 
iliary  squadron,  which,  by  an  agreement  entered  into  in  1887,  is 
equipped,  manned,  and  maintained  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  Imperial 
and  Colonial  funds.  The  squadron  consists  of  five  cruisers,  and  two 
torpedo  gunboats,  three  cruisers  and  one  gunboat  being  always  in 
commission,  and  the  remainder  in  reserve.  The  cruisers  are  satis¬ 
factory  little  vessels  of  their  type,  and  well  fitted  for  their  work, 
except  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Australia,  where  larger  and  more 
powerful  vessels  are  needed.  The  torpedo  gunboats  belong  to  a  class 
which  is  singularly  ill-adapted  for  service  on  the  Australian  station. 
The  contribution  paid  by  the  several  Colonies  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  £126,000,  £35,000  being  supposed  to  represent  interest  on 
first  cost,  and  £91,000  being  for  maintenance.  A  reference  to  vote 
16  of  the  Navy  Estimates  shows  that,  in  addition  to  the  £35,000,  an 
annuity  of  £60,300  is  paid  by  the  British  taxpayer.  One  point  in  this 
agreement  demands  special  notice.  By  article  4  the  vessels  shall 
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be  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Australian  station  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Colonial  Governments.  In  thus  accepting  the 
localisation  of  the  Australian  auxiliary  squadron  in  deference  to  the 
wish  of  the  Colonies,  we  have  acted  on  a  principle  universally  con¬ 
demned  by  masters  of  naval  strategy,  and  seriously  hampered  its 
utility.  I  gave  an  illustration  of  this  in  an  address  in  the  Melbourne 
Town  Hall  last  October,  and  the  question  is  so  important  that  it 
will  bear  repetition  here.  During  the  troublous  times  of  last  year 
it  seemed  quite  possible  that  we  might  have  found  ourselves  at  war 
with  France  and  Russia.  The  naval  force  maintained  by  these 
powers  in  waters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Australia  is  absolutely 
insignificant  compared  to  our  own  ;  but  in  China  the  Russian  and 
French  squadrons  were  equal,  if  not  slightly  superior,  to  the  British 
squadron,  much  as  it  has  been  strengthened  in  recent  years.  If 
the  British-Cliina  squadron  were  to  be  defeated  in  battle  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  Suez  Canal  would  be 
temporarily  lost,  British  commerce  would  be  interrupted,  and 
Australia  would  be  liable  to  invasion  by  Russian  troops  from 
Vladivostok  or  French  troops  from  Saigon.  The  squadron  now  in 
Australian  waters  would  be  powerless  to  prevent  it.  If  the  British- 
China  squadron  were  reinforced  on  the  outbreak  of  war  by  ships 
from  the  Australian  or  Pacific  stations,  it  would  have  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  defeating  or,  at  any  rate,  holding  in  check  the  combined 
squadrons  of  France  and  Russia.  It  is  certain  that  the  vessels 
used  for  this  purpose  would  do  more  under  present  circumstances 
to  defend  the  coasts  of  Australia  and  Canada  in  Chinese  waters 
than  they  would  ever  do  if  they  remained  in  Australian  or  Canadian 
waters.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  suggest  that  the  squadron 
in  Australia  should  be  reduced,  and  that  in  China  strengthened  in 
peace  time. 

There  is  another  country  in  the  far  east  rapidly  rising  into 
prominence  as  a  naval  power.  The  relations  between  Japan  and 
the  Australian  Colonies  have  not  always  been  very  friendly.  In  the 
event  of  a  rupture  with  Japan  similar  considerations  to  those  we 
have  been  discussing  would  apply. 

Against  raiding  expeditions  accompanied  by  a  few  troops  which 
might  escape  our  cruisers,  Australia  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
herself  by  maintaining  a  military  force,  not  necessarily  numerous, 
but  certainly  efficient  and  capable  of  taking  the  field  against 
disciplined  troops.  An  efficient  military  force  in  the  Australian 
Colonies  would  not  only  render  them  secure  against  attack,  but 
could  also  give  valuable  assistance  to  the  common  defence  of  the 
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Empire  by  capturing  the  naval  bases  of  the  enemy  in  neighbouring 

seas. 

Though  the  agreement  as  regards  the  auxiliary  squadron  is  only 
made  for  ten  years,  it  will  not  terminate,  except  on  notice  being 
given  by  the  parties  to  the  agreement.  In  a  recent  speech  delivered 
before  the  British  Empire  League,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  said : 
“  I  may  say  that  Her  Majesty’s  present  Government  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  renewal  in  some  form  or  other  of  that 
agreement.”  From  the  Imperial  point  of  view,  a  contribution  of 
£135,000  a  year  is  a  very  small  item  in  Navy  Estimates,  which 
amount  to  £22,000,000.  At  the  same  time  this  contribution  is 
valuable  as  the  recognition  of  a  principle,  and  as  an  earnest  of 
what  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  Colonies  may  some  day  be  prepared 
to  do. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  which  I  was  present,  when 
Sir  George  Clarke  read  a  most  valuable  paper  on  Imperial  Defence, 
the  discussion  which  followed  turned  largely  on  the  relative 
responsibilities  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  in  this 
matter.  In  the  period  of  growth  of  her  Colonies  it  seems  to  me 
clearly  the  duty  of  the  Mother  Country  to  undertake  the  main 
burden  of  defence.  In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Australian 
Colonies — which,  excepting  Western  Australia,  have  been  passing 
through  a  period  of  severe  depression — it  is  impossible  to  expect  a 
serious  money  contribution  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  it  until  we  are  prepared  to  give  them  a 
constitutional  voice  in  the  control  of  that  expenditure.  When  the 
Colonies  no  longer  require  such  a  large  proportion  of  their  resources 
for  the  development  of  their  territory,  we  may  surely  hope  that  the 
Colonial  taxpayer  will  be  prepared  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  British  taxpayer  in  bearing  the  common  burdens*  We 
have  been  able  to  hold  our  own  well  up  till  now  against  our  probable 
enemies,  but  the  history  of  the  past  year  must  impress  every 
Englishman  with  the  conviction  that  other  countries  are  growing 
increasingly  jealous  of  our  greatness.  Before  long  the  British 
Empire  may  have  to  fight  for  its  very  existence.  May  the  struggle 
be  long  deferred,  but  when  it  does  come  we  shall  need  all  the  help 
our  Colonies  can  give  us. 

Colonial  Naval  Reserve. 

Under  present  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  expect  any  sub¬ 
stantial  help  in  the  way  of  money,  but  I  believe  the  Colonies  could 
give  us,  with  mutual  advaptage,  very  considerable  help  ip  the  way  of 
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men,  on  the  lines  suggested  in  the  discussion  already  referred  to.  In 
Canada  I  obtained  some  valuable  information,  and  in  Australia  my 
father  (as  far  as  his  numerous  other  engagements  would  permit) 
and  I  took  every  opportunity  of  discussing  the  possibility  of  esta¬ 
blishing  branches  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  the  Colonies.  We  had 
conferences  of  ship-masters  at  Government  House.  I  met 
representatives  of  the  steamship  owners  both  in  Sydney  and 
Melbourne,  and  representatives  of  the  Seamen’s  and  Firemen’s  Union 
in  Adelaide  and  in  Sydney.  A  very  great  amount  of  interest  was 
aroused  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  received  many  letters  of  warm  en¬ 
couragement  from  all  classes  of  persons,  including  Swedish  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  captains  who  had  served  in  British  ships.  The  results  of 
these  inquiries  are  embodied  in  an  article  in  the  “  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  ”  of  December  last,  and  may  be  briefly  summarised  here. 
About  5,000  men  are  employed  in  the  inter-colonial  trade  and  in 
fishing.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  foreigners,  and  comparatively 
few  are  Colonial  born.  The  foreigners  are  principally  Scandinavians 
or  Danes  who  are  naturalised  Australians,  who  look  upon  Australia 
as  their  home,  and  would  be  ready  to  serve  her  in  case  of  emergency. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  high  rates  of  pay  attract  the  pick  of 
the  seamen  from  British  ships,  and  that  there  exists  excellent 
material  for  the  Naval  Reserve  in  the  Colonial  Marine.  The  ship¬ 
owners  of  Victoria  assured  me  that  they  would  give  every  facility 
to  Royal  Naval  Reserve  men  in  their  employ  to  perform  their  drills, 
and  would  not  fill  their  places  during  their  absence.  They  are 
exceedingly  anxious  to  have  a  supply  of  Colonial  born  young 
seamen  coming  forward.  Their  ships  are  all  steamers,  and  they 
recognise  that  they  cannot  train  seamen  for  themselves.  The  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  on  the  lines  I  have  suggested  elsewhere, 
for  dealing  with  the  dearth  of  British  seamen  in  the  British  Mer¬ 
cantile  Marine.  Some  of  the  fine  sailing-ships  trading  to  the  ports  of 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  should  be  subsidised  by  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment  to  carry  a  certain  number  of  Colonial  boys.  After  three  years 
in  these  vessels  these  lads  would  have  a  fair  acquaintance  with  sea¬ 
manship.  They  should  then  serve  a  year  in  a  sea-going  man-of-war, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  they  would  be  eligible  for  the  first-class 
Naval  Reserve,  and  would  enter  the  Colonial  Mercantile  Marine  as 
A.B.’s.  The  present  retaining  fee  of  a  first-class  Naval  Reserve  man  is 
£6  per  annum.  To  attract  and  hold  Colonial  seamen  in  sufficient 
numbers  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  the  retaining  fee  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  to  be  raised  to  £10.  The  Colonial  Governments  might 
fairly  be  asked  to  provide  a  proportion  of  the  increased  fee.  The 
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Australian  Naval  Reserve  man,  in  case  of  need,  would  be  utilised, 
in  the  first  place,  to  make  up  the  complements  of  the  ships  of  the 
auxiliary  squadron,  which  are  kept  in  reserve,  but  he  would  also  be 
liable  to  serve,  like  the  Naval  Reserve  man  enrolled  in  England  in 
H.M.’s  ships,  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Irrigation  Colonies. 

During  the  last  ten  years  large  sums  of  money  Ime  been  spent 
in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Western 
Australia,  on  artesian  boring,  on  the  whole  with  conspicuous  suc¬ 
cess.  The  water  so  obtained  is  used  for  watering  stock,  but  there 
is,  I  believe,  only  one  place — a  small  settlement  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Bourke — where  artesian  water  is  used  for  irrigation.  In 
Victoria  numerous  irrigation  trusts  have  been  formed  to  utilise  the 
waters  of  the  Murray  River  and  its  tributaries.  These  trusts  liave 
been  unsuccessful  financially,  and  the  Government  has  hitherto 
obtained  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  interest  due  to  them  on  the 
money  advanced.  The  principal  causes  of  failure  are,  first,  extrava¬ 
gance  in  construction,  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  the  farmers  would 
not  buy  water  from  the  trust  in  a  season  -when  there  was  a  fair 
rainfall.  The  irrigation  trusts  of  Victoria  must  therefore  be  mainly 
regarded  as  an  insurance  against  drought.  It  would  he  im¬ 
possible,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  to  review  the  w'hole  ques¬ 
tion  of  irrigation  and  water  conservation,  which  is  of  such  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  whole  of  Australia.  I  will  content  myself  with 
saying  that  I  fear  the  possibilities  of  developing  the  interior  by 
irrigation  are  not  so  great  as  I  estimated  them  to  be  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  That  the  possibilities  are  considerable  is  evident  from 
the  present  position  of  the  two  large  irrigation  Colonies  of  Renmark 
and  Mildura. 

So  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  true  history  of 
the  enterprises  associated  with  the  names  of  the  Messrs. 
Chaffey ;  so  much  abuse  has  been  heaped  upon  the  promoters 
and  others  connected  with  these  enterprises ;  the  opinion 
is  so  generally  held  that  they  have  been  absolute  failures, 
that  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  ask  your  attention  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  subject.  I  shall  deal  principally  with  Mildura, 
because  it  has  been  recently  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  Royal 
Commission  which  only  reported  last  September,  and  because  we 
spent  three  days  there,  and  only  three  hours  in  Renmark,  I  am 
able  to  speak  with  greater  knowledge  of  its  past  history  and  its 
future. 
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After  extensive  inquiries  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Deakin  into  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  irrigation  of  California  and  India,  an  agreement  was 
concluded  in  1887  between  the  Government,  of  which  Mr.  Deakin 
was  a  member,  and  the  Messrs.  Chaffey,  by  which  the  latter  acquired 
250,000  acres  of  land  on  the  river  Murray.  The  principal  points 
in  the  agreement  were  as  follow  : 

1.  A  licence  to  occupy  50,000  acres  for  the  term  of  20  years. 

Crown  grants  of  this  land  to  be  issued  to  the  Messrs.  Chaffey 
at  the  rate  of  one  acre  for  every  £5  expended  on  irrigation 
works  and  permanent  improvements  on  ordinary  land  and 
for  every  £2  expended  on  land  subject  to  flooding. 

2.  A  licence  to  occupy  a  further  area  of  200,000  acres  of  land, 

Crown  grants  on  this  being  issued  at  the  rate  of  one  acre  for 
every  £1  expended  on  improvements  and  for  a  payment  to 
the  Treasury  of  a  further  £1  per  acre. 

3.  A  total  sum  of  £300,000  to  be  expended  by  the  licensees  and 

their  assigns  within  20  years. 

4.  The  licensees  not  to  be  allowed  to  sell  more  than  80  acres 

of  fruit-growing  land  or  160  acres  of  agricultural  land  to 
any  one  person,  or  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  more  than 
5,000  acres  of  irrigated  land. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Government  drove  a  hard  bargain 
with  Messrs.  Chaffey.  It  was  clearly  favourable  to  the  former.  If 
the  scheme  were  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  the  Government  would 
receive  £200,000,  or  16s.  an  acre,  for  land  which  but  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  licensees  was  practically  worthless.  The  Chaffeys 
had  no  sooner  obtained  this  concession  from  the  Victorian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  similar  concession  from  the  South  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  land  at  Denmark,  than  they  formed  the  Company  known 
as  Chaffey  Bros.  Limited. 

The  financial  management  of  the  company  from  the  outset  was 
hopeless.  The  Chaffeys  had  a  very  small  amount  of  capital  of 
their  own.  They  no  doubt  thought  that  they  would  be  able  to 
raise  sufficient  capital  in  the  open  market,  but  in  this  anticipation 
they  were  grievously  disappointed.  The  shareholders’  capital  sub¬ 
scribed  is  stated  in  the  report  of  Commission  to  have  been  £70,000, 
of  which  nearly  £30,000  belonged  to  the  Denmark  undertaking. 
This  amount  was  obviously  quite  inadequate  to  carry  through  an 
enterprise  of  the  magnitude  of  that  at  Mildura.  Various  expedients 
were  resorted  to  for  raising  money,  such  as  the  issue  of  debentures, 
loans  from  banks,  &c.,  a  high  and  increasing  rate  of  interest  being 
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paid  for  the  accommodation.  Land  was  sold  either  for  cash  of  on 
the  instalment  principle,  the  payments  being  spread  over  ten  years. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  derived  from  this  source.  In  the  year 
1891  alone  over  £100,000  worth  of  land  was  sold,  and  after  the 
initial  stages  of  the  undertaking  the  settlement  was  largely  carried 
on  by  the  money  derived  from  land  sales.  As  soon  as  the  influx 
of  new  settlers  ceased,  the  financial  resources  of  the  company 
became  to  a  great  extent  dried  up.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  raise  money  by  a  fresh  issue  of  debentures  on  the  London 
Market  in  the  spring  of  1894.  Shortly  after  this  the  company  had 
to  go  into  liquidation,  and  its  unpledged  assets  are  now  the  property 
of  the  debenture-holders. 

The  management  of  those  departments  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Chaffey  is  almost  as  unfavourably  criticised  in  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  as  the  financial  management. 
“  Foremost  among  the  causes  of  failure,”  it  says  “  must  be  placed 
the  grave  errors  made  in  laying  out  the  settlement  and  in  making 
provision  for  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.”  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  undue  spreading-out  of  the  settlement,  which 
now  covers  over  50  square  miles,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
failure.  At  Renmark  the  land  was  settled  block  by  block  owing  to 
the  wise  control  exercised  by  the  Government;  the  South  Australian 
agreement  with  the  Messrs.  Chaffey  containing  the  important  pro¬ 
vision — which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Victorian  indenture — that  no 
grant  should  issue  until  water  has  been  laid  to  some  point  suitable 
for  the  irrigation  of  each  500  acres  proposed  to  be  conveyed.  At 
Mildura  the  Colony  was  kept  fairly  compact  at  first — that  is,  as  long 
as  settlement  went  on  gradually.  But  in  1890  and  1891,  in  response 
to  the  extensive  system  of  advertising  adopted,  a  tremendous  rush 
of  settlers  took  place,  eager  to  take  up  land  at  the  apparently  high 
price  of  £20  an  acre  which  the  Chaffeys  were  asking  for  it.  For 
many  months,  sales  went  on  at  the  rate  of  £10,000  a  month.  It 
is  not  in  the  least  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  sales  were  going  on 
at  this  rate  the  Messrs.  Chaffey  should  have  allowed  settlers  to  take 
up  land  more  or  less  where  they  pleased  in  Blocks  A  and  B,  and 
should  even  have  sold  land  in  Block  C,  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
the  river.  They  naturally  thought,  as  most  of  us  would  have 
done,  that  if  settlement  proceeded  at  the  same  rate  the  inter¬ 
vening  blocks  would  soon  be  taken  up.  They  also  were,  no  doubt, 
influenced  by  the  hope  of  being  able  to  sell  these  intervening  blocks 
at  an  enhanced  price.  A  further  reason  for  the  spreading  out  of 
the  settlement  arose  from  the  fact  that  people  would  ask  for  a 
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number  of  contiguous  blocks  to  be  reserved  for  themselves  and 
their  friends,  and  after  the  land  had  been  reserved  for  them/:  only 
one  or  two  blocks  were  taken  up  or  cultivated.  ‘  This  MrJChaffey 
stated  in  his '  evidence  before  the  Commission,  as  well  as  to 'me 
personally,  and  the  statement  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Salmon,  a 
valuer,  who  reported  adversely  on  Mildura  as  an  investment  for  his 
clients.  Which ,  of  us,  if  we  had  been  in  the  position  •  of  men 
desirous  of  making  money  for  the  company,  would  not  have  been 
influenced  by  the  same  motives  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  be  wise  after 
the  event,  and  to  say  that  every  block  in  each  square  mile  of  land 
should  have  been  taken  up  before  settlers  were  allowed  to  select 
land  further  out.  • 

To  describe  the  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  water  for  irriga¬ 
tion'  purposes  would  take  too  long.  There  are  four  separate 
pumping  plants  raising  water  from  the  river,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  that  known  as  the  Billabong  system,  and  which  utilises 
a  creek  or  billabong  as  a  reservoir.  From  the  Billabong  the  water  is 
lifted  by  successive  stages  into  the  50  foot  channel,  thence  into  the 
70  foot  channels,  and  thence  into  the  85  and  90  foot  channels — 
centrifugal  pumps  being  used.  There  are  127  miles' of  main 
channels  and  250  miles  of  smaller  subsidiary  channels  commanding 
33,000  acres  of  land,  over  31,000  acres  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
Billabong  system.  *  When  the  financial  resources  of  the  company 
became  straitened  the  pumping  machinery  was  allowed  to  get  into 
a  bad  state  of  repair.  At  the  same  time  from  various  causes  the 
channels  became  incapable  of  conveying  the  water  pumped  into  them. 
In  ’certain  portions  it  is  estimated  that  as  much  as  50  per  cent, 
was  lost.  *  ”  1 

■  On  a  general  review  of  the  management  of  the  Chaffeys,  as  far 
as  concerns  the  selection  of  the  pumping  plant  and  the  construction 
of  the  channels,  it  seems  to 1  me  that  it  is  not  open  to  the  severe 
criticism  which  has  been  frequently  passed  upon  it,  notably  in  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  They  have  made  mistakes,  it  is  true, 
and  they  themselves  are  ready  to  admit  it.  Whether  the  pumping 
plant,  the  machinery  and  boilers  were  of  the  best  kind  for  the  work 
which  ‘  they  had  to  do  may  be  open  to  question,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  were  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  capable,  if  kept  in 
good  order,  of  supplying  sufficient  water  for  the  land  they  were 
intended  to  irrigate'. 4  That  the  plant  and  the  power  might  have 
been  differently  distributed  with  advantage  is  very  possible.  The 
great  fault  in  the  Billabong  system  is  that  there  is  no  reserve  in  the 
event  of  a  break-down,  and  that  the  working  of  the  whole  system 
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depends  on  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain.  That  the  channels  weie 
in  many  cases  hastily  and  therefore  imperfectly  constructed  is 
probably  true  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  could  have  foreseen 
the  excessive  leakage  and  damage  from  seepage,  which  did  not 
occur  until  some  years  after  the  channels  had  been  made.  The 
evidence  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  cause  of  this  leakage.  It  may, 
however,  be  due  to  the  boring  of  crayfish. 

Two  other  mistakes  have  been  made,  for  which  the  Messrs. 
Chaffey,  and  particularly  Mr.  W.  B.  Cliaffey,  may  be  held  partly 
responsible.  In  many  cases  the  wrong  sort  of  trees  were  planted 
to  suit  the  particular  soil,  that  is  to  say,  apricots  were  planted 
on  soil  more  suited  to  lemons,  and  vice  versd,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  many  blocks  have  had  to  be  replanted. 
Another  mistake  was,  that  many  of  the  trees  supplied  to  the 
settlers  were  not  true  to  name,  and  had  afterwards  to  be 
rebudded  or  replaced.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  first  error 
could  have  been  avoided  until  actual  experience  had  been  gained  of 
the  capacity  of  the  various  soils  on  the  Mildura  settlement.  For 
the  second  error  the  nurserymen  who  supplied  the  trees  are  mainly 
to  blame.  Both  these  misfortunes  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress 
of  Mildura.  Future  settlers  will  benefit  by  the  experience  of  their 
predecessors. 

Prominent  among  the  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  Company  must 
be  placed  the  action  taken  by  the  settlers  themselves  in  1892-93. 
Though  the  Engineer  of  Water  Supply  reports  that  he  found  the 
majority  of  the  settlers  were  satisfied  with  the  management  of 
the  Messrs.  Chaffey,  there  was  a  strong  hostile  minority,  some  of 
whom  claimed  to  have  water  supplied  to  them  free  as  it  had  been 
during  the  first  three  years  after  the  settlement  was  started, 
though  in  the  advertisements  issued  by  the  Chaffeys  it  was  stated 
that  the  water  rate  would  probably  be  about  six  shillings  an  acre. 
This  rate  was  levied  in  1890,  but  in  1891  a  very  much  higher  rate 
was  levied.  The  principal  complaint  was  not  so  much  that  the 
water  rate  was  too  high,  but  that  the  water-supply  was  insufficient 
for  irrigating  the  land  already  planted,  owing  to  the  leakage  from 
the  channels.  The  original  settlers  became  apprehensive  that  if  new 
settlers  kept  coming  in,  their  own  plight  would  become  worse.  They 
therefore  took  steps  to  deter  new  settlers  from  taking  up  land,  and 
they  did  in  fact  succeed  in  putting  a  stop  to  settlement.  Their 
action  was  perfectly  natural  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  dried 
up  the  resources  with  which  the  colony  was  being  carried  on  and 
brought  about  the  failure  of  the  Company.  Had  settlement  con- 
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tinued  at  the  same  rate  as  in  1891,  funds  would  have  been  available 
for  lining  the  channels  where  necessary,  the  vacant  blocks 
commanded  by  the  channels  would  have  been  settled  up  as  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  Chaffeys,  and  the  Company  might  have  pulled 
through. 

If  the  Chaffeys  failed  to  do  their  duty  in  certain  respects,  ought 
not  the  Government  in  the  first  place  to  have  seen  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  had  a  fair  chance  of  being  started  with  sufficient  capital  ?  In 
the  second  place,  ought  they  not  to  have  exercised  some  supervision 
over  the  progress  of  the  settlement  ?  The  Commission  hold  that  the 
statement  that  Mildura  and  Renmark  were  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Governments  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  which  was  so 
extensively  advertised,  and  was  the  means  of  inducing  the  majority 
of  the  settlers  to  take  up  land,  was  justified  by  the  wording  of  the 
indentures.  No  supervision  or  control  wTas  attempted  at  Mildura, 
though  numerous  official  and  semi-official  visits  were  paid  to  observe 
the  progress  of  the  settlement.  In  South  Australia  there  was 
some  attempt  at  official  control,  which  was  at  any  rate  effective  in 
preventing  the  spreading  out  of  the  Colony. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  questions  affecting  the 
settlement  as  a  whole.  We  must  now  inquire,  What  has  been  the 
result  to  individual  settlers  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  climate  and  most  of  the  soil  of  Mildura  is 
admirably  adapted  for  growing  fruit  under  irrigation.  There  are 
great  varieties  of  soil.  The  bulk  of  the  land  is  mallee  scrub. 
There  are  besides  pine  ridges  and  box  flats  ;  the  soil  on  the  pine 
ridges  is  generally  considered  the  best.  Fruit  trees  are  said  to 
make  more  progress  in  five  years  at  Mildura  than  they  do  in 
other  parts  of  the  Colony  in  seven.  Vines,  apricots,  lemons, 
oranges,  peaches,  pears,  olives,  are  amongst  the  principal  trees 
grown.  Lemons  are  the  most  paying  crop,  apricots  probably  come 
next.  Olives  can  be  grown  on  the  inferior  soil — even  on  that  which 
is  affected  to  some  extent  by  seepage. 

Fruit-growing  at  Mildura  has  been  carried  on  as  we  have  seen 
in  spite  of  many  initial  difficulties,  such  as  want  of  a  proper  supply 
of  water,  want  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  trees  which  were  suitable 
to  the  different  soils,  and  the  dishonesty  of  nurserymen  in  supplying 
trees  not  true  to  name.  Yet  the  statements  made  to  the  Commission 
undoubtedly  show  that  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  fruit-growing 
at  Mildura  can  be  made  an  exceedingly  profitable,  business.  In 
some  cases  the  returns  are  extraordinary.  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson,  an 
old  Lincolnshire  fanner,  who  had  been  many  years  in  New  Zealand, 
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received  in  1895-96  £742  for  the  produce  of  11  acres  of  vines  on  hid- 
20  acre  block— the  net  return  being  about  £340.  Mr.  Hitting  fiom 
9  acres  of  raisins  netted  £362,  but  this  apparently  does  not  allow 
for  the  value  of  his  own  labour.  Another  witness  gives  £80  as  the 
net  return  from  l\  acres  of  peaches  not  yet  four  years  old.  1  ie 
returns  from  lemon  trees  as  given  by  Mr.  Pickering,  Lord 
Eanfurley’s  manager,  and  Mr.  Levien,  are  the  most  remarkable  of 
all.  Mr.  Pickering  gives  £740  as  the  net  return  from  20  acres  ot 
lemons.  Deducting  cost  of  cultivation  at  £6  an  acre,  which  is 
apparently  not  included,  the  net  return  is  reduced  to  £620,  or  £31 
an  acre.  Mr.  Levien  gives  £149  as  the  net  return  from  acres 
(i  acre  being  affected  by  seepage),  after  deducting  all  expenses  of 
cultivation,  &c.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  return  of  considerably  over 
£60  an  acre.  To  the  objection  that  the  returns  which  have  just 
been  quoted  are  not  the  average  results  from  land  at  Mildura,  it 
may  be  fairly  replied  that  many  successful  settlers  whose  land  is 
mortgaged  would  obviously  be  reluctant  to  publish  the  profits  they 
are  realising,  and  that  the  settlers  who  were  examined  before  the 
Commission  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions  expiessed  themselies 
as  exceedingly  hopeful  if  not  as  confident  of  success.  The  favourable 
opinions  expressed  as  to  the  future  of  Mildura  are  always  subject  to 
the  provision  of  a  proper  water-supply,  for  which  many  said  they 
would  be  willing  to  pay  twice  or  three  times  the  present  water  rate 
of  £1  an  acre,  and  financial  assistance  being  forthcoming  to  enable 


this  to  be  provided. 

Melbourne  is  at  present  the  principal  market  for  Mildura 
produce,  which  is  carried  by  river  to  Echuca  (past  Swan  Hill)  and 
tlience  by  rail  at  37s.  a  ton.  In  1895  the  prices  obtained  for  certain 
fruits,  notably  for  raisins,  were  low,  owing  to  individual  growers 
throwing  this  produce  on  the  market  at  the  same  time.  In  1895, 
the  prices  obtained  were  1  \d.  to  2 cl.  per  lb. ;  in  1896,  3 \d.  to  5 d. 
per  lb.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  fruit  is  now  dealt  with  by 
the  Mildura  Fruit  Preserving  Company,  and  by  the  Mildura  Fruit 
Growers’  Association — a  co-operative  society  of  the  best  kind,  which 
has  already  done  a  great  deal  (as  is  apparent  from  the  figures  quoted 
above)  to  secure  better  prices  for  its  members.  The  Commission 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  market  prospects  for  Mildura  fruits, 
both  green  and  preserved,  are  decidedly  favourable.  Mildura  has 
not  yet  overtaken  the  local  demand  for  lemons,  oranges,  raisins,  and 
dried  fruits.  In  the  home  market,  and  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
generally,  Mildura  can  only  hope  to  compete,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  with  other  fruit-growing  countries  in  lemons,  dried  apricots 
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and  peaches,  the  best  sort  of  raisins,  and  olives.  Great  improve¬ 
ments  have  already  been  made  in  methods  of  production.  It  is 
certain  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  cost  of  production  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  diminished,  and  further  improvements  will  be  made. 
The  fruit-preserving  companies  are  capable  of  dealing  with  a  far 
larger  quantity  of  fruit  than  they  deal  with  now,  which  means  a 
reduction  in  the  fixed  charges  which  each  pound  of  fruit  has  to 
bear.  It  would  be  unwise  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  raisins  and 
currants  beyond  the  amount  necessary  to  supply  the  home  demand. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  oranges.  In  canned  fruits  California  at 
present  holds  the  pre-eminence ;  though  it  is  possible  that  Mildura 
with  a  diminished  cost  of  production  may  be  able  to  compete  with 
her  in  the  future.  -  There  is  little  evidence  that  the  vignerons 
can  compete  successfully  with  the  assistance  of  irrigation  with  wine¬ 
makers  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony  under  natural  conditions. 

I  have  said  sufficient  to  show  that  Mildura  has  a  great  future, 
provided  that  she  is  able  to  overcome  her  present  difficulties,  viz., 
the  defective  water-supply,  and  absence  of  funds  to  make  it  efficient. 
With  regard  to  the  former  the  principal  causes  are  the  condition  of 
the  channels,  and  the  bad  state  of  repair  of  much  of  the  pumping 
plant.  To  these  may  be  added  the  costliness  in  some  respects  of 
raising  the  water  to  the  land,  and  the  fact  that  under  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  pumping  stations  on  the  Billabong  system,  a 
breakdown  in  one  may  mean  the  stoppage  of  the  water  supply  for 
the  whole  area  irrigated.  What  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
defective  supply  of  water  ? 

Mr.  Tolley,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trust,  proposes  to  abandon  the 
whole  Billabong  pumping  system,  and  to  erect  a  new  concentrated 
station  at  Bed  Cliffs  quite  outside  the  limits  of  the  existing  settle¬ 
ment,  and  to  improve  the  Town  and  Homestead  pumping  plants. 
The  chief  features  of  his  scheme  are  that  the  water  would  be  raised 
in  one  lift  by  Worthington  pumps  into  a  70  foot  channel  and  a  90 
foot  channel,  and  that  these  are  to  be  connected  with  the  existing 
channels  by  the  construction  of  10  miles  of  new  channelling.  He 
also  proposes  that  34  miles  of  the  existing  channels  and  distributories 
should  be  lined  in  the  worst  places  with  cement  concrete  at  a  cost 
of  £25,000.  The  total  cost  of  the  scheme  is  estimated  at  £68,000 
— less  proceeds  of  sale  of  Billabong  plant — and  the  annual  working 
expenses  are  estimated  at  £7,110  as  compared  with  £11,000  under 
the  present  system,  the  saving  being  chiefly  in  labour  and  fuel. 
Interest  and  sinking  fund  would  absorb  £3,732,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  immediate  relief  to  the  financial  strain  on  the  settlement) 
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The  advantages  claimed  for  the  scheme  are,  that  it  would  irrigate 
the  whole  of  the  sold  land,  15,000  acres,  in  the  time  that  it  now 
takes  to  irrigate  4,000  acres  ;  that  reserve  power  is  provided  in 
case  of  a  breakdown  ;  and  that  it  is  capable  of  easy  expansion  with 
the  needs  of  the  settlement.  Mr.  Anderson,  whose  report  we  have 
already  referred  to,  considers  that  the  better  course  is  to  improve 
the  existing  system,  and  to  wait  till  the  settlement  grows  in  the 
direction  of  Red  Cliffs  before  erecting  a  new  plant  at  this  place.  The 
Commission  adopt  Mr.  Anderson’s  view.  They  recommend  that  a 
loan,  not  exceeding  £30,000 — to  be  expended  in  lining  the  channels 
where  required,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  pumping  plant, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Government  officer — be  made  to  the 
Mildura  Irrigation  Trust ;  and  that  a  further  advance  of  £400  a 
month  from  October  1896  to  April  1897  be  made,  so  as  to  subsidise 
the  work  of  distributing  water  for  the  coming  season.  Though 
they  recommend  an  immediate  advance  of  £5,000,  to  form  part  of 
the  loan,  for  carrying  out  Mr.  Anderson’s  recommendations  as  to 
the  plant,  they  apparently  do  not  adopt  these  in  their  entirety. 
Mr.  Anderson’s  proposals  are  estimated  to  cost  £32,000,  and  the 
lining  of  the  channels  £25,000,  or  a  total  of  £57,000.  A  Bill  to 
give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  was  about  to 
be  introduced  into  Parliament  when  I  left  the  Colony  at  the  end  of 
November.  By  last  mail  I  heard  from  my  father  that  the  Bill  had 
become  law.  With  this  assistance  from  the  Government  I  believe 
that  Mildura  will  be  shortly  self-supporting,  and  will  become  again 
a  profitable  field  for  settlement.  Except  in  the  market  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  I  know  of  no  place  where  so  much 
money  is  to  be  made  out  of  the  land.  It  is  an  excellent  place  for 
any  colonist  to  settle  on  who  has  a  small  amount  of  capital,  and  it 
offers  special  advantages  to  a  man  with  a  family,  as  the  labour  of 
every  member  is  valuable  at  picking  time.  A  great  influx  of 
settlers  at  the  present  moment  would  be  undesirable  ;  but,  as  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  channels  is  increased,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
new  settlers  will  gradually  take  up  the  land  already  commanded. 
They  will  lighten  the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  those  already 
there. 

In  conclusion  :  reviewing  the  whole  history  of  Mildura,  there 
seems  to  me  little  occasion  for  accusing  any  of  the  promoters  of 
culpable  dishonesty.  Great  mistakes  have  been  made,  it  is  true, 
but  these  are  inseparable  in  a  new  enterprise  of  this  magnitude. 
To  the  Messrs.  Chaffey  are,  at  any  rate,  due  the  thanks  of  the 
Colony  for  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  turn  almost  worthless  land 
into  a  beautiful  fruit-garden. 
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Railways. 

Before  discussing  tlie  railway  systems  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria 
and  South  Australia,  a  few  remarks  may  be  made  on  Australian 
railways  generally.  The  first  and  the  most  obvious  point  that  arrests 
the  attention  as  well  as  the  progress  of  the  traveller  is,  that  no  less 
than  three  different  gauges  are  in  use  on  the  Australian  continent. 
Western  Australia,  whose  railway  system  is  detached  by  over  1,000 
miles  from  those  of  the  other  Colonies,  has  adopted  the  3  ft.  6  in. 
gauge.  South  Australia  has  both  the  3  ft.  6  in.  and  5  ft.  3  in. 
gauge.  Victoria  has  the  5  ft.  3  in.  gauge  throughout.  New  South 
Wales  has  adopted  the  standard  gauge  of  the  world,  viz., 
4  ft.  in.  Queensland  utilises  the  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge  on  the 
various  separate  systems  running  inland  from  Brisbane,  Rock¬ 
hampton,  and  other  ports  along  the  coast.  A  traveller  landing  in 
Adelaide  and  wishing  to  proceed  to  Brisbane  by  rail  would  travel 
from  Adelaide  via  Melbourne  to  Albury  on  the  Victorian  border  on 
the  5  ft.  3  in.  gauge  ;  from  Albury  via  Sydney  to  Jennings  on  the 
Queensland  border,  on  the  4  ft.  8|  in.  gauge;  from  Jennings  to 
Brisbane  on  the  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge.  These  breaks  of  gauge  are  a 
great  bar  to  inter-communication  between  the  Colonies,  and  must 
lead  to  considerable  loss  of  economy  in  working  and  equipment.  It 
is  certain  that  the  breaks  of  gauge  at  Albury  and  Jennings  divert 
a  large  portion  of  the  passenger  traffic  between  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  and  between  Sydney  and  Brisbane  from  the  railways  to  the 
steamers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  subject  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  most  capable  railway  administrators  in  the  Colonies. 
The  lines  on  which  reform  should  proceed  were  laid  down  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Eddy  to  the  Minister  for  Railways  in  New  South  Wales  in 
1889.  The  main  principles  of  his  scheme  were  :  (1)  That  the  cost 
of  adopting  a  uniform  gauge  shall  be  borne  by  the  whole  of  the 
Colonies  affected  ;  (2)  the  decision  must  be  come  to  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  which  gauge  the  4  ft.  8J  in.  or  5  ft.  3  in.  can  be  adopted  at 
the  least  cost  and  inconvenience  ;  (3)  the  whole  of  the  railways  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  the  railways  in  South  Australia 
now  laid  to  the  5  ft.  3  in.  gauge,  as  well  as  the  line  to  Broken  Hill, 
and  all  lines  in  Queensland  south  of  Brisbane  leading  to  New 
South  Wales  shall  be  altered  to  the  standard  gauge.  A  glance  at 
the  railway  maps  of  the  different  Colonies,  provided  that  the 
inquirer  has  some  knowledge  of  the  physical  features  and  the  pro¬ 
ductive  possibilities  of  the  various  parts  of  the  continent,  will  give 
the .  best  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  railways  have  been 
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constructed  on  the  best  lines  for  opening  up  the  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested.  It  would 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative  as  far  as  the  Queensland,  New  South 
Wales,  and,  in  a  lesser  .degree,  the  South  Australian  railways 
are  concerned.  Even  in  Victoria  it  might  have  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative  up  to  the  year  1884.  But  since  that  time  large 
sums  of  money  (£7,500,000  under  the  Act  of  1884  alone)  have  been 
expended  on  the  construction  of  lines  which  do  not  pay  working 
expenses,  much  less  .  the  .  interest  on  capital  cost ;  do  little  to 
open  up  the  country ;  and  the  principal  effect  of  which  has  been  to 
take  away  traffic  from  previously  existing  lines.  The  Age  news¬ 
paper  took  a  leading  part  in  resisting  this .  reckless  policy  of  railway 
construction,  and  in  a  very  strong  article  published  on  November 
24,  1896,  urged  that  the  non-paying  lines  should  be  made  to  cover 
their  working  expenses  or  the  traffic  be  discontinued. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  railway  systems  of  Queensland  or 
Western  Australia,  as  I  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  those 
Colonies. 

New  South  Wales  Railways. 

The  New  South  Wales  railways  were  by  the  Act  of  1888  placed 
under  the  control  of  three  commissioners,  who  are  practically  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Parliamentary  interference,  as  far  as  the  .internal 
management  of  the  department  is  concerned.  Mr.  Eddy  is  the 
chief  commissioner  and  the  responsible  head  of  the  department. 
The  Act  expired  in  1894,  but  after  some  discussion  was  renewed. 
The  following  are  the  principal  statistics  of  the  railways  for  1895  as 
compared  with  1888.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  returns  of 
1895-96  suffered  considerably  from  the  general  depression  which 
still  overshadowed  all  the  eastern  Colonies  ;  from  the  drought 
which  caused  a  loss  of  13,000,000  sheep  and  lambs  ;  from  the  coal- 
strike  m  Newcastle  ;  and  from  floods  at  Bourke,  which  swept  away 
several  miles  of  line. 


Miles 

1888 

1895 

Miles  open  .  . 

Cost  per  mile  .  .  .  ' 

Gross  earnings 

Net  earnings  .  . 

Working  expenses  of  gross) 
earnings  .  .  - .  .  ■ J 

Capital . 

Bate  earned  on  capital  . 

2,114 

£13,114 

£2,295,124 

£764,573 

67% 

£28,600,000 

2-85% 

2,531 

£14,538 

£2,820,417 

£1,268,529 

55% 

£38,287,090 

3-44% 
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The  high  capital  cost— £14,000  per  mile— of  the  New  South 
Wales  railways  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  difficult  country 
through  which  the  lines  have  been  constructed.  The  worst  grades 
are  unfortunately  on  the  Trunk  lines.  Considerable  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent  in  recent  years  in  reducing,  the  steepest 
gradients,  and  in  lengthening  the  radius  of  the  sharper  curves— a 
policy  which  has  already  led  to  great  economy  in  working,  and  is 
being  vigorously  continued.  The  worst  difficulties  of  railway  con¬ 
struction  in  New  South  Wales  have  already  been  surmounted. 
Future  extensions  of  the  system  must  be  mainly  over  the  great 
western  plains,  where  railway  construction  presents  few  difficulties,  if 
we  except  the  bridging  of  the  Darling  and  its  tributaries,  which 
are  liable  to  floods.  Lightly  built  extensions  of  existing  lines  are 
projected  at  a  cost  of  £2,000  a  mile ;  but  even  were  these  lines  sub¬ 
stantially  built  for  heavy  traffic  the  capital  cost  per  mile  of  the  New 
South  Wales  railways  should  become  very  materially  reduced. 

New  South  Wales  is  not  without  its  burden  of  unprofitable  lines. 
No  less  than  1,117  miles  of  line  fail  to  earn  their  interest  charges, 
though  with  the  exception  of  the  connection  between  Murrumburrah 
and  Blayney,  and  that  part  of  the  Northern  Railway  between 
Armidale  and  the  Queensland  border,  all  lines  pay  their  working 
expenses.  The  capital  cost  of  the  lines  at  present  unprofitable 
amounts  to  £13,300,000.  The  loss  on  the  through  line  to  Queens¬ 
land  should  be  materially  reduced  were  a  uniform  gauge  adopted, 
giving  better  facilities  for  traffic.  The  opening  of  the  new  sulphide 
works  at  Illawarra  should  make  a  great  difference  to  the  receipts  on 
the  line  from  Sydney  to  Nowra,  and  many  of  the  at  present  unpro¬ 
fitable  branches  may  be  expected  to  pay  as  the  country  becomes 
settled  up. 

The  principal  causes  which  have  led  to  the  improved  position  of 
the  railways  since  they  came  under  the  present  management  are  : 
1.  Improvements  in  the  permanent  way  by  a  reduction  of  gradients 
and  curves.  2.  Use  of  the  best  materials  in  the  repair  of  the  per¬ 
manent  way,  and  consequent  reduced  cost  of  maintenance.  3.  Use 
of  much  more  powerful  locomotives  and  better  rolling  stock.  A 
very  powerful  engine  has  recently  been  designed  in  the  Colony, 
embodying  the  best  features  of  English  and  American  locomotives. 
The  Commissioners  estimate  that  the  saving  per  annum  by  the 
reduction  of  gradients,  and  the  introduction  of  more  powerful 
locomotives  amounts  already  to  £100,000,  and  that  as  the  traffic 
increases  in  volume,  so  will  the  annual  saving  be  increased.  Im¬ 
portant  as  the  above  causes  have  been  in  contributing  to  the 
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improved  position  of  tlie  New  South  Wales  railways,  nothing  lias 
probably  contributed  more  to  this  result  than  the  increased  effici¬ 
ency  of  the  staff,  and  of  the  labour  employed.  Mr.  Eddy  has 
striven  hard  to  create  amongst  the  New  South  Wales  railway 
employes  the  same  esprit  de  corps  which  exists  amongst  the 
employes  of  his  old  service,  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company  in  England,  and  there  is  good  evidence  that  his 
efforts  have  been  attended  with  success.  The  average  rates  of  pay 
of  nearly  every  class  of  employe  in  the  New  South  Wales  railways 
were  higher  in  1894  than  in  1888,  which  may  be  directly  attributed 
to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  labour. 

South  Australian  Railways. 


The  following  are  the  principal  statistics  of  the  South  Australian 
railways  (excluding  the  Palmerston  line)  in  1887  and  1896  : — 


— 

1887 

1896 

Miles  open  .... 

1,220 

1,722 

Passengers  carried . 

3,366,000 

5,436,000 

Tonnage  of  goods  carried 

782,000 

1,057,000 

Gross  earnings 

£550,000 

£986,500 

Working  expenses . 

£350,000 

£583,000 

Percentage  of  working  ex-  ^ 

67°/ 

KC\o/ 

penses  to  gross  earnings  J 

u  <  /o 

0J/o 

Capital  cost  .... 

£8,461,274 

£12,583,443 

Interest  earned  on  capital 

2-52% 

3-21% 

Of  the  miles  at  present  open  for  traffic  493  are  of  the  5  feet  3  inch 
gauge,  1,229  of  the  3  feet  6  inch  gauge.  Of  the  broad  gauge  lines, 
the  Midland  system  cost  .£14,000  a  mile,  the  Southern  system  cost 
£9,700  a  mile.  The  narrow  gauge  lines  have  cost  from  £4,300 
(South-Eastern  system)  to  £5,400  (Northern  system).  There  is  thus 
a  great  saving  on  first  cost  by  the  adoption  of  the  narrow  gauge, 
but  there  is  no  subsequent  saving  in  working  expenses,  as  compared 
with  the  broad  gauge.  The  Northern  line  has  recently  been  carried 
to  Oodnadatta,  686  miles  from  Adelaide.  The  railway  in  the 
Northern  Territory  is  narrow  gauge.  Its  present  terminus  is  Pine 
Creek,  147  miles  from  Palmerston.  The  extension  of  the  Northern 
line  for  250  miles  from  Hcrgott  Springs  has  been  a  great  burden 
on  the  Colony.  It  passes  through  desert  country.  The  traffic 
upon  it  is  practically  nil,  and  only  one  train  is  run  a  fortnight. 
From  four  stations  fairly  distributed  along  the  line  the  traffic  was 
as  follows : — 
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— 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Wool 

(Tons') 

Tonnage 

forwarded 

Tonnage 

reoeived 

Oodnadatta 

20 

23 

13 

_ 

62 

538 

Anna  Creek 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

19 

Strangways  Springs 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

23 

Stuarts  Creek  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

19 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  when  the  Government  decided 
to  make  this  extension,  the  railway  was  not  carried  up  the  eastern 
instead  of  the  western  side  of  Lake  Eyre,  which  would  have  brought 
it  150  miles  nearer  the  Queensland  border.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  traffic  from  the  back  stations  on  the  Barcoo  and  the  south¬ 
western  corner  in  Queensland  passes  to  South  Australia  at  present 
via  Hergott  Springs  and  Farina.  In  1895,  15,000  cattle  and  over 
£>6,000  sheep  w7ere  shipped  from  Hergott  Springs  alone.  As  the 
Southern  Queensland  line  extends  westward  the  whole  of  this  traffic 
will  gradually  pass  to  Brisbane.  The  South  Australian  railways 
would  have  been  enabled  to  keep  this  traffic  very  much  longer,  and 
would  probably  have  been  able  to  extend  it  for  a  time  had  the  line 
been  carried  as  I  suggested.  The  only  possibility  of  the  Northern 
line  ever  becoming  remunerative  is  through  the  discovery  of  a  rich 
mining  district  in  the  centre  of  the  continent.  The  idea  of  ulti¬ 
mately  extending  the  line  right  across  the  continent  deserves  a 
passing  notice.  The  present  termini  at  Oodnadatta  and  Pine  Creek 
are  over  1,000  miles  apart ;  the  country  in  between  is  a  desert. 
The  line  would  cost  at  least  £5,000,000  to  construct,  and  would 
not  under  any  at  present  conceivable  conditions  be  valuable  for 
through  traffic.  It  is  obvious  that  no  goods  traffic  would  pass  this 
way  from  the  southern  parts  of  Australia,  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
carriage  by  rail  as  against  the  cost  of  carriage  by  sea.  Little 
passenger  traffic  could  be  expected.  Port  Darwin  is  3,000  miles 
from  Colombo,  Albany  is  only  3,350  miles,  and  Adelaide  1,000 
miles  further.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  travellers  would  prefer  the 
certain  discomfort  of  a  journey  across  the  central  desert  of  Australia 
to  the  possibility  of  a  rough  passage  across  the  Bight  without  a 
very  substantial  saving  in  time.  There  would  be  none  at  the 
present  rate  of  railway  travelling  in  Australia. 

The  rate  of  interest  earned  on  capital  for  the  year  1895-96  has 
already  been  stated  to  be  3-21  per  cent.  The  actual  interest  charges 
amounted  to  £468,374,  and  there  was  a  deficiency  of  £64,896  to  be 
made  good  from  the  general  revenue.  Though  this  result  compares 
favourably  with  the  position  ten  years  ago,  it  is  very  much  less 
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favourable  than  it  has  been  in  many  of  the  intervening  years — the 
principal  reason  of  course  being  the  construction  of  new  and  un¬ 
profitable  lines.  For  the  five  years  1888-92  inclusive,  the  net 
return  on  capital  was  never  less  than  4  per  cent. ;  in  1890  it  was 
5  per  cent.  ;  in  1891  it  was  543  per  cent.  The  returns  for  1895-96 
were  affected  by  the  unfavourable  season.  The  present  season  is 
even  worse.  Stock  has  suffered  severely,  and  the  wheat  crop  has 
almost  been  ruined  by  drought.  The  coaching  traffic,  as  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  shows  a  satisfactory  increase,  and  helps  to 
reduce  the  loss.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  renewal  of  way  works, 
&c.,  for  both  gauges  has  been  reduced  from  £85  per  mile  in  1892-98 
to  £71  per  mile  in  1895-96.  For  the  broad  gauge  the  reduction  is 
from  £141  to  £104  per  mile,  for  the  narrow  gauge  from  £58  to  £56 
per  mile. 

There  are  3,600  employes  on  the  South  Australian  railways. 
Short  time  was  worked  by  traffic  and  locomotive  running  employes 
for  nearly  four  years,  and  was  only  abolished  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1895-96.  Short  time  still  continues  for  the  men  employed  in 
the  workshops.  As  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  there  being 
sufficient  work  to  employ  these  men  full  time,  the  Commissioner 
recommends  that  the  numbers  shall  be  adjusted  to  the  require¬ 
ments.  “  The  continuance  of  short  time,”  he  says,  “  is  demoralising 
to  the  men,  and  does  not  tend  to  economical  working.”  The  loco¬ 
motive  engineer’s  report  is  even  stronger  on  this  point.  He  says  : 
“  The  system  of  keeping  men  on  short  time  for  several  years  tends 
to  demoralise,  engenders  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  in 
the  minds  of  those  called  upon  to  suffer,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  work  costs  more  to  execute  under  such  conditions,  and  that 
discipline  is  undermined  and  rendered  difficult  to  maintain.”  Short 
time  is  not  the  only  cause  which  militates  against  the  efficiency  of 
the  staff.  “  In  a  few  years,”  says  the  locomotive  engineer,  “  all  the 
present  graded  enginemen  and  firemen  will  be  receiving  the 
maximum  rates  of  pay  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  work  per¬ 
formed.”  This  system  also  obtains  in  other  branches  of  the  service. 
The  Commissioner  last  year  proposed  a  scheme  by  which  the  system 
would  have  been  gradually  altered  without  reducing  the  pay  of  any 
man  then  in  the  employ  of  the  department  ;  but,  though  the  new 
regulation  was  actually  gazetted,  it  was  subsequently  ruled  to  be 
invalid. 

Victorian  Railways. 

My  remarks  on  the  railways  of  Victoria  will  be  exceedingly  brief 
Mr,  Mathieson  has  only  recently  come  from  Queensland  to  take  up 
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tne  Herculean  task  of  reorganising  the  Department,  and  reducing 
the  deficit  which  has  to  he  met  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the 
Colony.  Criticism  -would  therefore  be  out  of  place. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  present  position  of  the 
railways  as  compared  with  1890-91  * — 


— 

1890-91 

1895-96 

Miles  open  . 

2,471 

3,1221 

Gross  earnings 

£3,298,507 

£2,401,892 

Net  earnings- .  ,  .  •  - 

£987,922  ‘ 

£854,917 

Working  expenses  of  gross ^ 
earnings  .  .  .  ) 

70-05% 

04-4%  > 

Deficit  ..... 

£332,110 

£583,085 

Capital . 

— 

£38,108,151 

Bate  earned  on  capital  . 

2-72% 

2-24% 

1  Includes  pensions  and  gratuities. 


Though  650  more  miles  of  line  were  open  at  the  end  of  last  year 
than  were  open  in  1890,  the  gross  revenue  tvas  £800,000  less,  and 
the  deficit  to  be  made  good  from  the  general  revenue  had  risen  to 
nearly  £600,000.  This  is  constituting  a  heavy  burden  on  the  resources 
of  the  Colony,  and  I  have  already  mentioned  the  chief  cause,  viz., 
the  construction  of  new  and  unprofitable  lines. 

That  unprofitable  lines  are  not  the  only  cause  of  the  deficit  on 
the  Victorian  railways  was  brought  out  very  strongly  in  the  Report 
of  the  Railway  Inquiry  Board  of  1895.  The  Report  speaks  of  the 
whole  service  as  disorganised  if  not  demoralised.  Each  branch  was 
independent  of  higher  control,  the  authority  of  the  administrative 
officers  was  weak,  political  influence  was  contributing  to  destroy 
discipline,  the  salaries  of  officers  in  responsible  positions  were  low, 
while  the  wages  paid  to  artisans  and  labourers  were  higher  than  those 
ruling  outside  the  Department.  The  abuse  of  the  system  of  free 
passes,  the  successful  competition  of  teamsters  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  from  Ballarat,  Bendigo,  and  Goulburn  Valley  to  Melbourne, 
and  the  want  of  proper  accommodation  for  travellers,  are  other  points 
alluded  to  in  the  Report.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  remedy 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things.  Mr.  Mathieson,  since  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  last  July,  has  been  occupied  in  the  classification  and 
general  regrading  of  the  staff,  in  a  revision  of  the  fares  and  freights, 
and  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  stores  and  other  branches  of  the 
service.  Better  passenger  vehicles  are  being  provided,  and  I  speak 
from  experience  when  I  say  that  on  some  of  the  lines  the  carriages 
are  as  good  as  can  be  wished  for.  Provided  that  political  inter¬ 
ference  is  rigidly  excluded  from  the  internal  management  of  the 
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Department,  Mr.  Matkieson  should  be  able  to  effect  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  financial  position.  He  has,  however,  to  face  a 
most  serious  loss  in  goods  traffic  for  the  current  year,  owing  to  the 
drought,  from  which  many  parts  of  the  Colony  have  suffered. 

I  had  intended  to  discuss  the  village  settlements  of  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales,  and  to  give  some  account 
of  that  most  interesting  and  successful  experiment  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed  at  Leongathar,  but  time  will  not 
permit. 

Two  remarks  I  would  like  to  make  in  conclusion.  In  the  first 
place,  I  think  the  Governments  of  the  various  Australian  Colonies, 
more  especially  those  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria — are 
deserving  of  the  very  greatest  credit  for  the  heroic  efforts  they  have 
made  to  produce  an  equilibrium  between  the  revenue  (which  has 
suffered  so  much  from  the  depression)  and  expenditure. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  my  profound  conviction  that  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  loyalty  to  the  Mother  Country  is  far  deeper  in  Australia 
to-day  than  it  wras  when  I  was  there  ten  years  ago.  Just  as  we  in 
England  have  come  to  recognise,  so  have  our  fellow  subjects 
in  the  Colonies  become  convinced,  that  our  future  greatness 
depends  on  our  remaining  firmly  united  under  the  British  flag. 

Discussion. 

Sir  Geokge  S.  CiiABKE,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  :  I  notice  that,  in  this 
most  instructive  and  suggestive  paper,  Mr.  Brassey  has  designedly 
and  I  think  perfectly  rightly  placed  first  the  question  of  defence. 
After  the  duty  of  maintaining  law  and  order,  the  first  duty  of  a 
State  is  to  defend  itself,  and  though  we  may  all  wish  that  the  time 
will  come  when  this  may  not  be  the  case,  yet  that  time  is  still  far 
distant.  Mr.  Brassey  has  referred  to  local  navies,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  all  he  has  said.  It  must,  generally  speaking,  be  most 
uneconomical  to  maintain  a  local  navy.  Such  a  force  cannot 
compete  with  the  professional  navies  of  the  world,  and  must  always 
be  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  “  floating  defences  ” 
can  be  provided  capable  of  being  employed  in  waters  where  an  enemy 
cannot  get  at  them,  but  as  a  rule  that  is  perfectly  illusory.  If  these 
crafts  are  employed  in  the  waters  the  enemy  cannot  get  at,  they  are 
not  wanted.  If  the  enemy  can  reach  them,  they  will  be  overmatched. 
Mr.  Brassey  has  very  well  put  the  question  of  defence  as  a 
whole.  He  has  said  most  clearly  that  the  defence  of  Australasia 
as  of  any  great  Colony,  does  not  depend  only  on  the  naval  forces 
in  its  own  waters,  but  on  other  squadrons  scattered  all  over  the 
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world  which  may  never  see  Australasian  shores — a  point  which 
cannot  he  too  much  borne  in  mind.  There  used  to  he  a  theory  that 
each  portion  of  the  Empire  could  be  defended  in  a  sort  of  ring  fence 
of  its  own.  That  is  wrong.  Supposing  that  we  attempted  it,  any 
one  portion  could  he  conquered  and  overcome  in  detail  till  there 
was  no  Empire  left  to  defend.  It  is  the  uniting  of  those  red 
patches  on  the  map  that  represent  our  Empire  which  is  the  function 
of  the  navy.  So  long  as  the  navy  can  maintain  the  communica¬ 
tions  uniting  them,  so  long  will  the  Empire  he  strong.  Mr.  Brassey 
has  made  one  little  mistake  that  he  will  not  be  sorry  to  have 
corrected.  Speaking  of  the  Naval  Agreement  of  1887,  he  says  that 
the  limitation  on  the  use  of  the  Australian  Squadron  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  deference  to  Colonial  wishes.  It  was  the  other  way.  In 
the  original  draft  made  at  the  Admiralty  there  was  no  saving 
clause.  It  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  Colonial  representatives  who 
suggested  the  little  loophole  enabling  the  squadron  to  be  moved 
away  in  a  time  of  emergency  with  the  consent  of  the  Colonial 
Governments.  I  do  not  attach  quite  so  much  importance  to  this 
limitation  as  has  been  accorded  to  it  in  some  quarters.  One  can 
draw  a  terrible  picture  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Sydney  tele¬ 
graphing  all  over  the  place  to  get  permission  to  move  his  squadron  ; 
but  I  think  that  the  practical  result  would  be  that  before  war 
broke  out,  when  war  was  imminent,  the  Commander-in-Chief  would 
sound  the  Colonial  Governments  and  say,  “  It  may  be  necessary  to 
move  the  squadron  for  strategic  purposes,”  and  I  believe  every 
Government  would  say,  “We  trust  you  to  do  the  best  for  the 
Empire,  and  in  doing  the  best  for  the  Empire  you  do  the  best  for 
us.”  I  earnestly  hope  this  Naval  Agreement  will  be  renewed  this 
year,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  think  it  may  be.  Mr.  Brassey  has 
quoted  what  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  said  to  the  British  Empire 
League.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  a  well-known  Colonial 
Statesman  the  other  day,  and  he  told  me  that,  if  approached,  the 
Colonies  were  willing  to  continue  the  Agreement.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  in  maintaining  that  Agreement,  Australasia  gives  a  lead  to  the 
Empire.  It  has  often  done  so,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of 
female  suffrage,  but  I  think  this  question  of  the  navy  is  almost 
more  important.  It  is  not  merely  an  Australasian  question.  It  is 
distinctly  an  Imperial  question,  and  the  foundation  of  what  I  hope 
will  some  day  be  a  National  Navy.  I  do  not  quite  concur  in  the 
observation  that  the  defeat  of  the  British-China  Squadron  would 
cause  us  to  lose  command  of  the  sea  between  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Suez  Canal.  I  think  any  navy  that  tries  conclusions  with  us  in  the 
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China  seas  will  be  itself  severely  mauled,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  that  navy  is  able  to  take  to  the  seas  again.  This,  however, 
is  a  detail ;  we  must  not  and  we  shall  not  be  defeated  on  the  China 
station  or  anywhere  else.  One  of  the  most  important  questions 
raised  in  the  paper  is  that  of  the  Naval  Reserve; ,  We  all  know  how 
earnestly  Lord  Brassey  and  his  son  have  taken  up  this  question  of 
utilising  Colonial  material  for  this  reserve.  I  do  not  see  why  this 
should  be  confined  to  the  navy,  and  why  we  in  the  army  should 
not  also  share.  In  1858,  1,200  men  were  enlisted  in  Canada  in 
three  months  to  form  the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment.  They  came 
to  Shorncliffe  Camp  the  following  year,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
presenting  the  colours  to  what  was  one  of  the  finest  battalions  ever 
raised,  described  it  as  the  “  spontaneous  offering  of  the  loyal  and 
spirited  Canadian  people.”  Throughout  Canada  petitions  are  now 
being  signed  for  the  repatriation  of  that  regiment,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  these  wishes  should  not  be  carried  out.  After  all,  when  it 
comes  to  the  pinch  of  war,  what  we  shall  want  will  not  be  fortifica¬ 
tions  but  fighting  men.  One  more  remark  in  conclusion.  There 
are  periods  in  the  lives  of  nations  when  special  ‘  enthusiasm  is 
aroused,  and  when  the  feelings  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  which  we 
do  not  ordinarily  wear  on  our  sleeves,  find  powerful  expression. 
Such  a  period  is  coming  to  us  now,  not  in  connection  with  the 
excitement  of  war  or  naval  or  military  victory.  It  comes  in 
another  way  —the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  glorious  reign  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.'  I‘ think  everyone  must  have  been  glad  to  read 
the  announcement  that  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  invited 
the  Colonial  Premiers  to  this  country  for  that  celebration.  I  am 
perfectly  certain  they  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  in  England  and 
that  from  the  whole  Empire  there  will  come  tributes  of  love  and 
reverence  to  the  best  sovereign  England  has  ever  seen.  I  trust  so 
auspicious  an  occasion  will  not  be  lost,  and  that  the  reign  of  the 
Queen  will  be '  crowned  by  the  inauguration  of  something  like  a 
system  of  Imperial  Defence,  supplying  what  is  now  our  greatest 
need — organised  strength. 


Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C  M.G.,  C.B. :  I  did  not  send  up  my  name 
to  the  Chairman,  because  I  had  no  intention  of  taking  part  in  this 
discussion  but  I  feel  I  must  offer  some  correction  of  a  remark  made 
by  the  last  speaker.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Conference  of  1887 
when  the  agreement  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Australasian  squadron  was  considered.  Now  this  point,  with  regard 
to  the  Australasian  squadron  not  leaving  the  Australasian  seasons 
not  the  subject  of  an  arrangement  by  the  Admiralty  alone,  but  was 
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a  matter  of  negotiation  between  the  Conference  and  the  Admiralty 
that  these  ships  should  not  leave  the  Australasian  seas.  I  venture 
to  say  that  although  there  might  be  that  roundabout  way  of  getting 
the  consent  of  the  Colonies  to  which  Sir  George  Clarke  has  referred, 
a  telegram  would  fly  all  over  those  Colonies  in  a  few  minutes  if  it 
were  necessary  to  ask  their  consent  ;  but  no  admiral  would  hesitate 
to  take  those  ships  away  if  the  safety  of  the  Colonies  or  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Empire  demanded  it,  and  the  Colonies  would  not  blame 
him  ;  but  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty,  in  a  short  time,  in  getting 
the  consent  of  the  different  governments,  which  would  be  immediately 
granted.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  will  be  very 
little  difficulty  in  renewing  this  arrangement,  perhaps  not  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  terms,  but  the  Agreement  will  be  renewed  when  the 
matter  becomes  the  subject  of  negotiation  with  the  Colonies.  No 
doubt  the  squadron  is  weak  at  the  present  time,  and  hardly  comes 
up  to  what  is  required  for  the  defence  of  our  Australasian  Colonies 
and  the  protection  of  our  commerce  in  those  seas.  You  must 
recollect,  however,  that  the  Colonies  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
defence  of  the  Empire.  Is  the  erection  of  fortifications  at  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  (in  the  latter  of  which,  as  has  been  said,  £900,000  has 
already  been  spent,  and  in  New  South  Wales  a  like  amount  has  also 
been  expended) — is  that  no  defence  of  the  Empire  ?  If  your  Colonies 
were  not  defended  by  the  Colonies  themselves,  where  would  they  be  ? 
They  would  be  lost  to  the  country.  These  fortifications  and  military 
expenditure  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire  as 
they  are  of  the  Colonies  themselves.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  to  say 
that  these  Colonies  do  not  contribute  largely  to  the  defence  of  the 
Empire.  One  other  matter  was  referred  to  in  Mr.  Brassey’s  paper — - 
that  was,  the  railways.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion 
of  our  railways,  particularly,  perhaps,  in  the  Colonies  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  are  carried  into  a  country  where  they  do  not 
pay.  In  point  of  fact  there  are  not  people  enough  to  provide  the 
traffic  for  them,  but  you  cannot  settle  a  country  without  first  making 
the  roads.  You  cannot  expect  people  to  go  and  settle  on  the  wild 
lands  of  the  country  without  the  means  of  conveying  their  produce 
to  market.  It  follows  of  necessity,  as  has  been  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  that  railways  must  go  in  advance  of  population,  and 
the  population  will  surely  follow. 

Mr.  Francis  Hart  (Western  Australia)  :  I  have  to  tender  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  Brassey  for  his  very  interesting  and  informing  lecture, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  express  my  regret,  as  a  West  Australian,  that 
he  did  not  visit  the  great  Colony  to  which  I  belong,  and  in  which, 
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as  some  of  you  may  be  aware,  his  distinguished  father  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  for  Lord  Brassey  is  the  owner  of  an  estate  known 
by  the  somewhat  uneuphonious  and  unromantic  name  of  “  Goblup,” 
and  he  is  there  doing  a  very  important  work  in  showing  to  what 
excellent  uses  portions  of  the  soil  can  be  put.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  from  Mr.  Brassey  about  the  very  interesting,  but  so  far 
scarcely  fortunate,  experiments  at  Mildura  and  Renmark.  West 
Australia  is  not  a  Colony  which  has  large  rolling  rivers,  or  streams 
which  can  be  impounded  and  carried  on  the  lands,  but  nevertheless 
it  has  in  the  south-western  portion  fertile  tracts  of  country  second 
to  none  in  Australia.  These  rejoice  in  a  sufficient  rainfall,  and 
grow  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  abundance.  As  to  the  vine,  there  is 
hardly  any  country  in  the  world  so  suitable  for  its  cultivation.  It 
may  surprise  you  to  know  that  at  a  spot  between  Perth  and  Fre¬ 
mantle  from  a  small  garden  of  40  acres,  not  artificially  irrigated,  the 
owner  makes  an  income  of  two  to  three  thousand  a  year.  Of  course 
there  are  not  many  patches  like  that,  but  you  must  not  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  West  Australia  is  a  big  arid  desert.  I  am  sorry 
Mr.  Brassey,  who  has  given  such  very  interesting  details  in  regard 
to  the  railways  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia, 
did  not  visit  West  Australia,  because  then  he  could  have  told  you 
some  important  facts  concerning  our  lines.  Of  course,  we  are  just 
now  in  a  condition  of  rather  abnormal  prosperity,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  our  prosperity  is  going  to  continue  and  increase.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  in  West  Australia  the  railways  connecting  the  goldfields  and 
the  centres  of  population  must  of  necessity  pass  through  many 
miles  of  sparsely  populated  and  unremunerative  country,  you  will 
be  interested  to  learn,  from  the  official  returns  for  the  financial 
year  ending  June  30,  1896,  that  the  West  Australian  railways  are 
not  only  self-supporting,  but  show  a  substantial  profit.  West 
Australia  has  a  greater  length  of  line  compared  with  population 
than  any  country  in  the  world.  The  revenue  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  on  the  date  named  was  £534,472,  and  the  expenditure  for 
the  same  period  was  £268,172,  being  in  the  ratio  of  50-017  to  the 
earnings.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  revenue  and  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  previous  year,  you  will  find  that  whilst  the  revenue  was 
£298,251,  the  expenditure  was  £183,140.  I  am  quite  sure  these 
facte  will  be  impressive  and  satisfactory.  I  have  lived  in  West 
Australia  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  I  know  it  from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west.  I  can  assure  you  that  that  Colony  is  going 
to  hold  its  own  with  the  great  provinces  of  Eastern  Australia  He? 
goldfields,  which  comprise  one-third  of  her  million  square  miles  of 
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territory,  are  proving  of  extraordinary  richness,  and  the  water  diffi¬ 
culty,  which  has  retarded  their  progress,  is  being  rapidly  overcome. 
Last  year  the  Colony  exported  one  million  pounds’  worth  of  gold,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  this  year  the  total  production  will  be  double  what 
it  was  last.  She  has  splendid  forests  of  karri  and  jarrah,  the  finest 
hard  woods  in  the  world,  and  excellent  arable  lands  which  can  be 
taken  up  on  the  easiest  possible  terms.  I  have  again  to  thank  Mr. 
Brassey  for  his  very  instructive  paper. 

Mr.  Noel  Buxton  :  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  Australia  at 
the  same  time  as  Mr.  Brassey,  and  in  exactly  a  corresponding  con¬ 
dition.  I  was  thrown  into  his  company  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  can  testify  to  the  earnestness  and  diligence  with  which  he  pursued 
his  inquiries.  I  not  only  met  him  at  Melbourne  and  at  Adelaide, 
but  I  joined  him  in  the  expedition  on  the  South  Australian  cruiser 
to  which  he  has  referred,  and,  as  a  South  Australian  for  the  time, 
appreciated  the  praise  he  bestowed  on  South  Australian,  marks¬ 
manship.  There  are  a  few  comments  I  should  like  to  make  on  his 
Paper.  (1)  In  the  course  of  his  Paper,  Mr.  Brassey  remarks  that 
although  artesian  boring  had  done  very  much,  he  was  not  aware  of 
more  than  one  place  where  that  system  was  used  in  irrigation.  I 
think  he  had  not  himself  come  across  a  case  of  artesian  boring  at 
Ilergott  Springs,  about  400  miles  north  of  Adelaide.  The  South 
Australian  Government,  ever  to  the  front  in  new  experiments,  has 
there  started  a  date  plantation  irrigated  by  artesian  water,  and,  so 
far  as  can  be  seen  at  the  present  time,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  success.  (2)  In  reference  to  the  pre-eminence  of  South 
Australia  in  initiating  new  experiments,  there  is  one  which  is  closely 
connected  with  what  we  have  heard  this  evening  with  regard  to 
irrigation  colonies.  At  Renmark  there  is  shortly  to  be  made  a 
most  interesting  experiment.  Both  Renmark  and  Mildura  were 
started  as  prohibition  colonies,  and  consequently  no  public- 
houses  are  allowed  upon  them.  Unfortunately,  the  law  was  not 
successful,  and  they  both  became  notorious  for  intemperance. 
The  South  Australian  Government  has  grasped  the  nettle,  and 
determined  during  last  session  to  initiate  an  experiment  at  Ren¬ 
mark  such  as  has  never  yet  been  made  on  a  considerable  scale  in 
any  English-speaking  country.  They  decided  to  start  a  municipal 
public-house,  run  mainly  on  the  lines  of  the  Gothenburg  system ; 
so  that  we  may  give  them  credit  for  leading  the  way  in  one  more 
point.  (8)  Mr.  Brassey  has  mentioned  that  the  Victorian  Govern¬ 
ment  made  a  good  bargain  with  Chaffey  Brothers.  The  Professor 
of  Agriculture  at  Edinburgh  University,  who  had  visited  Mildura 
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and  Renmark,  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  the  land  which  has  been 
taken  up  is,  on  the  whole,  undoubtedly  the  very  best  along  that 
part  of  the  Murray  River — the  very  best  for  such  colonies  as  these 
— that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  other  land  comparable  with  it.  Thus, 
at  all  events,  Messrs.  Chaffey  got  the  best  of  what  was  to  be  had. 
(4)  Mr.  Brassey  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  with  Japan 
— a  very  serious  contingency  I  am  sure  he  would  say.  This  reminds 
me  that  we  have  heard  nothing  yet  about  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  agitating  the  Australian  mind.  If  defence  is  one  great 
question  and  irrigation  another,  I  think  we  may  say  that  the 
question  of  coloured  labour  ranks  with  them.  The  Australians 
think  a  great  deal  about  the  question,  so  much  so  that  three  of  the 
Colonies  have  already  decided  to  apply  to  the  Japanese  and  other 
Asiatics  the  provisions  now  applied  to  the  Chinese,  i.e.  practically 
to  exclude  them.  In  only  one  of  these  Colonies,  however,  will  that 
policy  have  very  much  effect  on  the  Japanese,  i.e.  South  Australia, 
because  it  is  only  in  the  tropical  parts  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
the  demand  for  Asiatics.  South  Australia  has  no  very  large  number 
of  Japanese,  about  130.  I  was  able  to  make  a  journey  to  North 
Queensland  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  question.  That  Colony 
has  by  far  the  largest  number  of  Asiatics— about  20,000  Chinese 
and  about  2,000  Japanese,  including  those  on  Thursday  Island. 
The  popular  belief  credits  the  Japanese  with  a  very  much  larger 
number.  The  fear  of  their  immigration  is  almost  more  than  can  be 
imagined  in  this  country.  It  has  spread  even  to  the  Asiatics  them¬ 
selves.  I  may  give  you  an  amusing  instance.  In  a  place  in  the 
north  of  Queensland,  the  hotel-keeper  was  a  Chinaman.  There 
came  to  be  a  great  feeling  against  the  employment  of  Chinese  cooks, 
and  the  Chinese  hotel-keeper  protested  that  he  would  never  employ 
a  Chinese  cook— that,  in  fact,  he  would  rather  do  the  cooking  him¬ 
self  !  This  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  not  only 
a  question  of  domestic  policy  to  Australia ;  it  involves,  perhaps 
unfortunately,  an  international  question.  The  Japanese  are,  of 
course,  noted  for  their  patriotic  sensitiveness,  and  should  Australia 
get  permission  from  the  Home  Government  to  exclude  them  the 
Japanese  might  put  their  backs  up.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
compromise  will  be  found,  or  some  way  will  show  itself  by  which 
such  an  offence  to  Japan  may  be  avoided.  The  policy  may  be  iustifi 
able,  but  the  danger  of  a  rupture  such  as  Mr.  Brassey  hints  at  is  an 
argument  against  it  which  ought  to  be  considered.  The  question 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  one  on 
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which  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  public  in  England  should  have  a 
correct  opinion. 

The  Bishop  of  Ballarat  :  Though  I  had  no  desire  to  speak,  and 
only  do  so  by  request,  I  am  glad,  as  a  Victorian  of  twenty  years’ 
standing,  to  express  the  gratification  with  which  I  have  listened  to 
a  paper  bearing  largely  on  my  own  Colony.  During  my  residence 
there  I  have  visited  the  other  Colonies,  most  of  them  several  times, 
and  am  of  opinion  that  the  statements  and  views  advanced  in  the 
Studies  with  which  Mr.  Brassey  has  favoured  us  are  as  sound 
and  correct  as  they  are  interesting.  The  question  of  Defence  is 
not  much  in  my  line,  but  the  veriest  civilian  must  see  the  force 
of  one  point  Mr.  Brassey  made,  and  might,  I  think,  have  em¬ 
phasised— namely,  the  necessity  of  Federation  for  any  adequate 
defence  of  our  enormous  seaboard.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
there  could  be  unity  of  direction  and  concerted  naval  and  military 
operations  without  it,  and  I  trust  that,  though  Federation  as  a 
whole  seems  unfortunately  delayed,  Federation  to  that  extent  at 
least  may  soon  come  about  in  our  military,  as  it  has  to  some  extent 
in  our  naval,  matters.  We  remember  how  the  want  of  naval  and 
military  unity  among  the  Greek  states  in  ancient  days  nearly  lost 
Greece  to  the  Persians.  What  Mr.  Brassey  said  about  the  unavail¬ 
ableness  of  the  Australian  squadron,  outside  Australian  waters, 
without  formally  getting  permission  from  the  Governments,  seems 
important.  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  than  whom  there  is  no  better 
authority,  generally,  on  Colonial  questions,  thinks  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  permission  wired,  and  that  even  dispensing 
with  it  would  elicit  no  demur  or  jealous  feeling.  Pace  tanti  viri, 
I  am  not  certain  of  that ;  and  it  surely  would  be  better  for  the 
squadron  to  be  movable  anywhere  as  occasion  demands,  perhaps 
to  strike  some  blow  at  a  distance,  in  anticipation  of  impending 
danger  to  the  Colonies.  These  are  days  in  which  our  Empire  is  the 
object  of  the  special  jealousy — probably  of  the  secret  machinations — - 
of  the  foreigner,  owing  to  her  very  size  and  greatness,  and  we  should 
be  ready  for  all  contingencies.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Brassey  as  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  material  furnished  by  the  young  colonist ;  and  the  enlistment 
of  Australian  seamen  would  contribute  a  valuable  element  to  the 
Naval  Reserve.  With  regard  to  Railways,  without  being  an  expert,  I 
think,  as  all  must,  that  it  was  a  deplorable  mistake  to  have  different 
gauges,  and  I  should  expect  the  cost  of  rectifying  it  would  be  recouped 
at  no  distant  date.  As  Mr.  Brassey  has  told  you,  in  my  own  Colony 
£7,500,000  wTas  spent  under  the  Act  of  1884  alone  on  the  con* 
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struction  of  lines  which,  do  not  pay,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  occasion¬ 
ing  a  loss  daily  to  the  Victorian  Government  of  something  like 
£1,000.  From  this  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learnt  as  to  one  of  the 
dangers  which  beset  democratic  legislatures.  This  immense  ex¬ 
penditure,  which  we  could  not  afford,  on  lines  not  really  needed, 
was  incurred  chiefly  in  order  to  provide  employment  for  the  masses. 
Where  Parliaments  are  paid  (I  do  not  say  they  ought  not  to  be  in 
some  cases),  there  must  arise  a  temptation  to  their  members,  and  to 
the  Cabinets  selected  from  them,  to  conciliate  the  multitude,  with 
a  view  to  retaining  their  positions,  instead  of  concerting  far-sighted, 
statesmanlike  measures  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  country. 
With  regard  to  the  Irrigation  Colonies,  I  have  been  to  Mildura 
again  and  again,  and  to  Eenmark  as  well,  and  watched  their 
development  with  keen  interest.  I  remember  the  sultry,  rainless, 
forbidding  jungle  that  preceded  the  Mildura  settlement,  and  saw  at 
the  outset  the  great  scarifiers  and  steam  ploughs  tearing  up  this 
jungle.  Now,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Murray  at  that  point  stands  a  smiling  orchard.  I  believe  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Chaffeys  was  a  sound  one,  and  that  the  enterprise  will 
eventually  succeed,  if  it  can  tide  over  present  difficulties,  and  am 
delighted  to  hear  that  the  Victorian  Government  have  at  last  come 
to  the  rescue.  I  am  inclined  to  concur  in  Mr.  Brassey’s  diagnosis  of 
the  causes  of  the  trouble,  and  agree  with  him  in  acquitting  Cliaffey 
Brothers  of  bad  faith  in  connection  with  their  promotion  of  the 
settlements.  Mr.  Brassey  did  not  refer  to  one  element  of  some 
consequence,  or  rather  omitted  to  read  a  reference  to  the  subject 
contained  in  the  advance  copy  with  which  I  was  favoured  of  his 
Paper.  I  am  inclined  to  attach  much  more  importance  than  he 
does  to  the  operation  of  the  crayfish.  Practical  people  told  me  on 
the  spot  that  one  ■  great  cause  of  the  seepage  in  the  Mildura 
channels  was  the  action  of  these  creatures,  whose  eggs  in  large 
numbers  enter  the  induction  pipes,  the  first  thing  the  hatched 
crustacean  does  being  to  bore  a  hole  through  the  bank,  which  lets 
the  water  out  injuriously  on  the  land,  besides  greatly  increasing 
the  expense  of  pumping.  The  pest  is  met,  but  easily  dealt  with,  in 
mining  dams  ,  but  at  Mildura  the  scale  it  has  assumed  is  portentous. 
Remember,  the  channels  were  passed  as  sound  by  the  government 
engineers,  and  the  evil  was  quite  new,  not  only  to  the  Chaffeys,  but 
to  everybody.  The  one  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cement  them.  Lord 
Ranfurley  did  this  for  his  land,  but  for  Mildura  it  might'  cost  a 
million.  I  suppose  it  must  be  done  by  degrees.  One  great  mistake 
was  not  constructing,  early,  a  light  freight  railway  instead  of  leaving 
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the  settlement  for  several  months  in  the  year,  when  the 
Murray  (not  yet  locked,  through  Inter-Colonial  jealousies)  is  not 
navigable  to  the  delay  and  cost  of  traffic  through  sand  or  miry  roads. 
Victoria  is  a  magnificent  country.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  its 
troubles ;  but,  by  God’s  blessing,  they  will  pass  away.  I  venture 
to  think  they  have  been  grounded  on  deeper  and  less  obvious  causes 
than  the  superficial  and  temporary  ones  to  which  they  are  usually 
traced.  We  seem  to  want  a  larger  number  of  really  statesmanlike 
representatives  to  govern  the  country.  There  are  many  men  of  high 
ability  and  character  in  Victoria ;  but  I  do  not  find  them  so  largely 
enlisted  as  I  should  like  to  see  in  the  service  of  the  State.  I  am 
told  that  in  Canada  this  used  to  be  the  case,  but  the  democracy, 
with  robust  good  sense,  has  come  to  see  how  great  mischiefs  may 
be  wrought  by  party  and  class  legislators.  We  want  in  Victoria  the 
wrong  “  spirit  ”  cast  out,  and  a  better  spirit  introduced.  At 
Mildura  Mr.  Brassey  has  shown  how  contention  among  the  planters 
brought  about  the  failure  of  the  Company.  Again,  I  think  a 
mistake  was  made  in  attempting  to  make  Mildura  “prohibitionist.” 
This  may  suit  some  places,  but  I  can  say  from  personal  knowledge 
that  at  Mildura  the  result  has  been  disastrous.  It  lowered  the 
moral  tone  of  the  community,  for  it  generated  on  a  large  scale  bogus 
clubs  and  sly  grog-shops,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  people 
came  to  use  without  a  sense  of  degradation  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
danger  to  some  men  from  being  forced  to  get  liquor  in  large 
quantities  at  a  time,  or  not  have  it  at  all.  The  number  of  police 
cases  connected  with  drink  I  found  painfully  large  on  the  settle¬ 
ment.  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Noel  Buxton’s  speech  that  the 
Gothenburg  system  is  being  tried  at  Renmark,  in  South  Australia, 
owing  to  experiences  similar  to  ours  at  Mildura.  In  1895,  we  in 
Ballarat,  with  the  mayors  at  our  head,  exerted  ourselves  in  vain  to 
press  this  proposal  on  Victoria— Mildura  offering  an  excellent  field 
for  the  experiment,  no  call  for  compensation  or  vested  interests 
blocking  the  way.  As  one  of  his  audience,  I  again  thank  Mr.  Brassey 
for  his  lucid,  well-arranged,  and  sagacious  paper. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  :  I  had  no  intention  of  making  any  speech, 
but  perhaps  you  will  bear  with  me  while  I  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
Paper.  As  to  defence,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  more  than  a  few 
words,  being,  as  you  all  know,  a  man  of  peace.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  glad  Mr.  Brassey  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  defences 
of  Sydney  and  of  Melbourne  axe  of  a  tolerably  formidable  character. 
From  the  little  I  learnt  about  them  when  I  was  in  Sydney  four 
years  ago,  I  should  think  that  an  enemy’s  ship  which  got  into  Port 
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Jackson  would  very  soon  wish  she  had  not  made  the  attempt. 
With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Brassey  says  about  Colonial  boys  and 
British  merchant  ships,  I  may  mention  that  for  the  last  twenty 
years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  mercantile  marine,  and  have 
owned  ships  trading  between  this  country  and  Australia.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  British  seamen  of  young  men,  most  of  them 
gentlemen’s  sons  who  we  call  midshipmen,  but  I  am  afraid  if  their 
friends  had  seen  them  sometimes  they  would  not,  from  the  nature 
of  their  employment,  have  recognised  them.  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  many  of  these  young  fellows  have  turned  out  most  excel¬ 
lently.  Some  of  them  are  now  officers  in  the  P.  and  0.  and  Orient 
lines,  and  at  the  present  moment  one  of  them  is  a  lieutenant  on 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  in  the  Channel  Squadron.  For  this  he 
has  to  thank  the  German  Emperor,  for  it  w^as  when  the  fracas 
occurred  about  twelve  months  ago  that  he  was  taken  on  one  of 
these  ships,  as  he  belonged  to  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  Mr. 
Brassey  has  given  some  interesting  figures  about  our  railways, 
and  in  those  relating  to  New  South  Wales,  we  find  that  the  earning 
m.  *895  exeeeclecl  those  of  1888  by  no  less  a  sum  than  half°a 
million  sterling,,  whereas  a  rule-of-three  sum  would  show  that, 
a  owing  for  the  increased  mileage,  the  total  earnings  ought  not  to 
have  been  more  than  about  £915,000.  I  think  that  would  show 
tiere  must  have  been  some  substantial  progress  more  than  is 
apparent.  Mr.  Brassey  tells  us  there  are  some  1,100  miles  of 
unprofitable  railways,  which  I  was  not  aware  of,  but  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  good  many  of  our  lines  pass  through  very 
difficult  country  I  think,  looking  at  these  figures,  which  show  that 
for  1895  the  net  return  was  £1,268,000  against  £764,000  in  1888 
you  will  see  that  our  railways  are  gradually,  but  surely,  increasing 
in  importance,  and  as  the  country  progresses,  as  I  am  sure  it  will,  we 

p  a,U  fnd  the,  retu™s  Wl11  still  greater.  This  I  would  say  to  the 
British  investor  :  Our  railways  in  New  South  Wales  were  made  by 
British  capital,  but  if  at  this  moment  a  syndicate  were  formed  to 
purchase  those  railways  our  national  debt  would  be  almost  wiped 
out  Another  important  point  in  favour  of  the  railways  of  New 
South  Wales  is  that  there  are  no  better  or  more  substantially  built 
lines  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  would  add  that,  in  my  opinion  a 
grea  deal  of  the  success  in  connection  with  them  rests  with  a 
gentleman  who  left  England  about  eight  years  ago,  and  for  whose 
appointment  our  Colony  has  to  thank  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  our  Agent! 
General  I  refer  to  Mr.  Eddy,  who  has  done  incalculable  servfc e  to 
0Ur  Sy3tem-  1  “  U-t,  «  time  rolls  on,  on  rX^ 
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which,  are,  next  to  our  squatting  interest,  the  backbone  of  the 
country,  will  be  a  grand  success. 

Mr.  E.  R.  P.  Moon,  M.P.  :  Like  Mr.  Brassey,  to  whom  we  are 
all  so  much  indebted,  and  Mr.  Buxton,  I  have  returned  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  from  Australia.  Mine  was  not  such  a  long 
visit  as  theirs,  but  that  visit  has  brought  home  to  my  mind  the 
interest  of  an  announcement  I  saw  in  the  papers  a  few  weeks 
back  ;  I  refer  to  the  nomination  of  a  distinguished  Australian  judge 
as  a  member  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  I 
think  when  we  are  all  watching  with  so  much  interest  the  different 
phenomena  which  bring  the  ties  between  us  and  the  Colonies 
closer,  that  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  especially  as  Sir  George  Clarke 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  feeling  that  is  entertained  as  to  the 
invitation  to  the  Colonial  Premiers  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee  which 
we  are  about  to  celebrate.  I  believe  that,  both  at  Sandhurst  and  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  provision  is  made  for  the  entry  of  Australians 
under  some  circumstances  of  privilege.  We  know  that  the  trade 
with  the  Australian  Colonies,  though  perhaps  not  very  big  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  whole  of  our  trade,  is  a  growing  one.  Every  year 
fresh  Englishmen  go  out,  and  every  year  we  feel  that  the  necessities 
both  of  united  defence  and  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  draw  the 
Australian  Colonies  closer  to  the  Mother  Country. 

The  Chairman  :  It  devolves  upon  me,  as  chairman,  to  sum  up 
the  principal  points  which  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  lecture,  and 
by  the  various  speakers,  and  so  far  as  in  me  lies  to  give  a  judicial 
opinion  upon  them,  but  I  am  met  with  this  primd  facie  difficulty, 
viz.,  that  I  have  seen  no  divergence  of  opinion  amongst  the  speakers, 
with  one  slight  exception,  that  between  Sir  Saul  Samuel  and  Sir 
George  Clarke.  I  also,  as  well  as  Sir  George  Clarke,  participated 
in  some  of  the  meetings  which  led  to  the  Naval  Agreement  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  Government  as  represented  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  my  recollection  of  what  took  place  is  more  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  of  Sir  Saul  Samuel  than  that  of  Sir  George  Clarke. 
I  remember  perfectly  well  the  discussions  were  directed  on  the  part 
of  the  Australian  deputies  to  preserve  the  control  of  their  ships  in 
their  own  hands  ;  but  they  also  wrent  a  little  further,  which  is  the 
point  we  most  deprecated  at  the  Admiralty,  and  that  is,  not  only  did 
they  wish  to  retain  the  control  of  the  ships  they  paid  for  themselves 
in  their  own  hands,  but  they  also  insisted  on  the  stipulation  that 
the  Imperial  ships  should  neither  be  withdrawn  from  nor  diminished 
in  number  on  the  Australian  stations.  Now,  as  has  been  very 
well  pointed  out,  that  militated  against  a  very  great  cardinal 
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principle  of  strategy  and  national  defence.  We  were  so  impressed, 
however,  with  the  importance  of  the  new  step  in  advance  which 
was  being  taken  in  getting  the  Colonies  to  join  in  any  form  in  a 
real  bond  fide  way  in  their  own  naval  defence,  and  in  protecting 
themselves,  that  the  Admiralty  was  persuaded  to  waive  that  point, 
in  the  firm  conviction  that  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the 
Australian  Colonies,  particularly  as  represented  by  their  statesmen— 
of  whom  no  minor  member  is  Sir  Saul  Samuel — would  induce 
them,  when  the  pinch  came,  to  concede  the  point  in  question,  and 
to  place  the  whole  of  the  ships  at  the  unreserved  disposal  of  the 
naval  Commander-in-Chief.  That  this  might  be  the  result,  we  took 
care  to  send  some  of  our  best  admirals  to  the  Australian  station,  a 
practice  which  is  pursued  to  this  day.  Sir  George  Clarke  very 
properly  pointed  out  those  red  patches  on  the  map  and  the  necessity 
of  union  so  as  to  defend  them  as  a  whole  and  not  as  parts.  The 
Bishop  of  Ballarat  also  reminded  us  that  the  want  of  union  among 
the  Greeks  very  nearly  betrayed  their  country  to  the  Persians.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  best  lesson  we  have  of  that  sort  of 
thing  is  in  the  old  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks,  which  was  so  very 
strong  in  union  but  which  could  be  so  easily  broken  separately. 
But  what  applies  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole  also  applies  with  equal 
or  greater  force  to  such  detachments  of  it  as  we  see  on  the  map  in 
the  group  of  Australian  Colonies.  If  it  is  necessary  and  desirable 
for  the  whole  Empire  to  he  federated,  d  fortiori  is  it  necessary 
that  each  detached  portion,  such  as  Australia,  should  be  federated 
by  itself  ?  I  hope  yet  to  see  the  day  when  that  will  take  place,  and 
I  think  the  federation  will  be  an  important  factor  in  combining  the 
forces  of  the  Australian  Colonies  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated 
under  the  naval  Commander-in-Chief.  The  military  forces,  I  hope, 
may  be  also  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  ;  and  though  it  may  be 
rather  delicate  ground  to  touch  upon,  I  should  just  like  to  glance 
in  passing  at  the  extreme  importance  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
being  prepared,  as  a  means  of  defence,  to  send  expeditions  out  of 
their  own  waters,  to  points  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  indicate,  and 
from  whence  alone  danger  can  come  upon  them.  The  lecturer 
alluded  to  the  importance  of  King  George’s  Sound  as  a  point  which 
should  be  protected  against  an  enemy’s  cruisers.  I  cannot  say  I 
entirely  go  with  him  there.  The  limitations  of  coal  supply  in  these 
days  are  so  imperative,  and  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare  are 
such  that,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  existing  ships,  I  do  not 
think  any  vessels  could  possibly  arrive  off  King  George’s  Sound 
from  the  nearest  depot  of  a  possible  enemy,  and  maintain  for  any 
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length  of  time  cruising  against  our  commerce.  Cut  there  is  a  point 
which  I  think  Australian  statesmen  would  do  well  to  pay  more 
attention  to.  I  know  that  the  climate  and  other  matters  render  it 
difficult  to  deal  with,  but  one  of  the  points  which  I  should  par¬ 
ticularly  wish  to  be  looked  after  is  Thursday  Island,  commanding 
the  passage  of  the  Torres  Straits.  As  far  as  I  am  informed,  that 
is  a  point  which  is  very  imperfectly  defended.  I  am  not  qualified 
to  speak  very  much  on  the  question  of  irrigation  and  climate.  I 
think  all  the  speakers  will  agree  that  irrigation  is  a  most  important 
point  in  developing  certain  parts  of  the  country.  I  confess  I  was 
anticipating  that  the  great  enemy  of  the  crops  would  be  found  to 
be  the  eternal  rabbit.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  it  is  something 
else — the  crayfish  ;  but  I  hope  some  disciple  of  Pasteur  may  arise 
who  will  find  an  antidote  which  may  tend  to  rid  the  waters  of  the 
pest.  As  to  the  railways,  there  seems  to  be  a  war  of  gauges  still 
going  on,  as  in  the  days  when  I  first  went  to  Australia.  In  those 
days  there  was  great  rivalry  between  the  metre  gauge,  the  normal 
gauge,  and  the  five-feet-three  gauge,  and  also  equally  a  rivalry 
between  the  system  of  zigzags  and  the  system  of  curves.  I  confess 
to  having  rather  a  predilection  for  the  metre  gauge  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  In  conclusion,  I  could  only  add  that  what  the 
lecturer  says  about  the  sentiments  of  the  loyalty  to  the  Mother 
Country  having  been  greatly  deepened  in  the  past  ten  years  must 
commend  itself  as  an  absolute  truth.  I  think,  too,  there  is  no 
observer  of  the  times  but  can  see  that  the  determination  of  this 
country  has  been  to  maintain  and  increase  its  power,  and  to  draw 
closer  to  itself  in  bonds  of  friendship  and  attachment  all  its  out¬ 
lying  Provinces  and  Colonies.  I  am  quite  certain  that  in  the 
development  of  this  centripetal  rather  than  centrifugal  tendency 
lies  the  future  of  this  country,  and  as  long  as  that  goes  on  we 
may  defy  all  enemies.  I  ask  you  to  tender  your  warm  thanks  to 
Mr.  Brassey  for  his  most  able  and  interesting  and  painstaking 
lecture. 

Mr.  Brassey  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  passed 
this  vote  of  thanks.  To  Sir  George  Clarke  I  would  say  I  am  glad 
to  accept  at  any  time  correction  from  a  man  who  is  such  a  master 
of  naval  strategy.  To  Sir  Saul  Samuel  I  would  say  that  my 
remarks  on  profitable  lines  of  railways  must  be  read  in  connection 
with  what  I  said  on  Australian  railways  generally.  I  said,  “  The 
question  whether  the  railways  have  been  constructed  on  the  best 
lines  for  opening  up  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  fair 
return  on  the  capital  invested,  would  be  answered  in  the  affirmative 
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as  far  as  New  South  Wales  railways  are  concerned.”*  I  do  not  think 
Sir  Saul  Samuel  would  have  said  what  he  did  had  he  borne  in  mind 
what  I  said  in  that  passage.  '  To  the  Bishop  of  Ballarat  I  would 
say  that  I  did  not  read  the  paragraph  about  the  crayfish,  because  it 
did  not  express  any  definite  opinion,  and  the  evidence  is  so  con¬ 
flicting  that  I  came  to  no  conclusion  upon  it.  With  regard  to  what 
the  Chairman  said,  to  Albany,  the  only  way  in  which  I  alluded  to 
that  place  was  that  I  said  Albany  must  be  the  base  for  cruisers 
which  were  defending  the  trade  converging  both  from  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  Australian  coast.  I  will 
now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  my  friend  the 
Chairman. 

This  having  been  done,  the  meeting  separated. 
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The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
Library  of  the  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  on  Tuesday 
February  16, 1897. 

Sir  Robert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B.,  a  Vice-President,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  : _ 

Sir  James  A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M  G  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  William  C.  F.  Robinson,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Mon¬ 
tagu  F.  Ommanney,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Cecil  Cleiienti  Smith,  G.C.M. G.,  Sir  Henry 
G;C-M-G->  Lieutenant-General  R.W. Lowry,  C.B.,  Sir  John  Akerman, 
K.C.M.G.,  Messrs.  S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  C.  Washington  Eves,  C.M  G  H  J 
Jourdain  C.M.G.,  F.  H.  Dangar,  W.  Keswick,  J.  P.  G.  Williamson,  Jas! 
Cochran,  S.  Warburton,  W.  Stanford,  T.  Mackenzie,  E.  Chapman,  G.  Wood, 
G.  L.  Houstoun,  George  Slade,  Robert  Tennant,  H.  B.  Halswell,  J.  w! 
Fearnsides,  T.  G.  Sweet,  S.  Edwards,  C.  C.  Skarratt,  H.  G.  Slade,  C.  K. 
Digby- Jones,  D.  S.  Galbraith,  W.  J.  Garnett,  Commander  E.  P.  Bedwell,  the 
"V  en.  Archdeacon  Colley,  Messrs.  E.  Salmon,  J.  R.  Baillie,  H.  Chaplin  H. 
M.  Paul,  Capt.  W.  P.  Roche,  Mr.  J.  S.  O’Halloran,  C.M.G.  (Secretary). 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  nominated  Mr.  S.  Vaughan  Morgan  (on  behalf 
of  the  Council),  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Halswell  (on  behalf  of  the  Fellows), 
as  Scrutineers  to  take  the  ballot  for  the  Council  under  Rule  62,  and 
announced  that  the  ballot  would  remain  open  for  half  an  hour. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Annual  Beport  of  the  Council,  which  had  been  previously 
circulated  amongst  the  Fellows,  was  taken  as  read. 

Beport. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Fellows 
their  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Beport. 

During  the  past  year  100  Besident  and  255  Non-Besident 
Fellows  have  been  elected,  or  a  total  of  355,  as  compared  with  80 
Besident  and  213  Non-Besident,  or  a  total  of  293,  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  On  December  31,  1896,  the  list  included  1,367  Besi¬ 
dent,  2,552  Non-Besident,  and  10  Honorary  Fellows,  or  3,929  in 
all — the  highest  number  ever  attained— of  whom  925  have  com¬ 
pounded  for  the  Annual  Subscription,  and  qualified  as  Life  Fellows. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer’s  State¬ 
ment  of  Accounts  that  the  annual  receipts  exceed  those  of  any 
previous  year  with£two  exceptions,  and  that  the  balance  of  assets 
over  liabilities  has  been  substantially  increased.  The  loan  of 
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£35,020,  whicli  was  raised  in  1886  in  order  that  the  freehold  of  the 
Institute  might  be  acquired,  stood  at  £20,884  15s.  0 cl.  at  the  close 
of  1896,  no  less  than  £14,185  5s.  0 cl.  having  been  paid  off  during 
the  intervening  period. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
Institute,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  Fellows  and  annual  income, 
since  its  foundation  in  1868  : — 


Date. 

No.  of 
Fellows. 

Annual  income  (exclusive  of 
Building  and  Conversazione  Funds, 
but  inclusive  of  Life  Compositions 
and  Entrance  Fees). 

To  June  11 

,  1869 

174 

£ 

1,124 

S. 

14 

d. 

5 

1> 

1870 

275 

549 

10 

8 

11 

1871 

210 

503 

16 

4 

JJ 

1872 

271 

478 

10 

0 

11 

1873 

349 

1,022 

9 

1 

11 

1874 

420 

906 

12 

11 

11 

1875 

551 

1,038 

15 

8 

11 

1876 

627 

1,132 

3 

8 

11 

1877 

717 

1,222 

18 

3 

11 

1878 

796 

1,330 

13 

11 

11 

1879 

981 

1,752 

18 

2 

11 

1880 

• 

1,131 

2,141 

8 

10 

11 

1881 

1,376 

2,459 

15 

6 

11 

1882 

1,613 

3,236 

8 

3 

11 

1883 

1,959 

3,647 

10 

0 

11 

1884 

2,306 

4,539 

0 

10 

11 

1885 

2,587 

5,220 

19 

0 

11 

1886 

2,880 

6,258 

11 

0 

To  Dec.  31,  1886 

3,005 

6,581 

2 

5 

11 

1887 

3,125 

6,034 

3 

0 

11 

1888 

3,221 

6,406 

11 

5 

11 

1889 

3,562 

7,738 

7 

11 

11 

1890 

3,667 

6,919 

7 

6 

11 

1891 

3,782 

7,362 

2 

10 

11 

1892 

3,775 

6,966 

12 

4 

11 

1893 

3,749 

6,458 

18 

6 

11 

1894 

3,757 

6,691 

19 

0 

11 

1895 

3,767 

6,854 

q 

11 

11 

1896 

3,929 

7,315 

5 

9 

The  obituary  of  the  past  year  comprises  the  names  of  75 
Fellows,  including  a  Vice-President,  the  Eight  Hon.  Hush  C  F, 
Childers,  F.E.S.  &  u  ^ 


James  Alexander  (New  Zealand),  William  Archer  (Queensland 
Baillie,  Bart.  (Victoria),  Sir  Colville  A,  D.  Barela!,  Bart  C  \rr  it  T "K 
Mauritius),  Henry  S.  Bascom  (Gambia),  Thomas  Beil  Frank'GT  r j  °f 
(Victoria),  Thomas  H,  Bowen  (South  Australia),  Henry  D  Bray  llti  ^ 
Wales),  James  Brister  (Cape  Colony),  Frederick  J  Brodendk  lcinZ 
Sir  F..  Napier  Broome,  K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  Trinidad  15^. Colony), 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Hon.  Thomas  Cadell ,  M.L.C.  (New  South^wZf^ 
mUi„,  Campbell  {tote  of  TV.  A.  X. 
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merits),  Ven.  Archdeacon  H.  T.  S.  Castell  ( British  Guiana ),  The  Rt.  Hon.  Hugh 

C.  E.  Childers,  F.R.S.  (a  Vice-President),  Roger  F.  Court  ( Transvaal ),  George 
Crawshciy,  Peter  Cunningham  (Neiv  Zealand),  Hon.  John  J.  Dare,  M.E.C. 
(British  Guiana),  Steuart  .  S.  Davis  (late  of  St.  Kitts),  James  Dickson 
(Victoria),  Lt.-Colonel  E.  R.  Drury,  C.M.G.  (Queensland),  Solomon  Emanuel 
(New  South  Wales),  Frederick  C.  Estill  (Mauritius),  Hon.  James  I.  Fellows 
(Agent-General,  New  Brunswick),  Arthur  Folkard,  Reginald  R.  Gace  (Lagos), 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Julian  Golclsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Hon.  C.  A.  Goodchcip,  M.L.C.  (New 
South  Wales),  Surgeon  Lt.-Colonel  V.  S.  Gouldsbury,  C.M.G.  (Administrator  of 
St.  Lucia),  James  H.  Greathead,  M.Inst.C.E.,  J.  C.Haarlioff  (Transvaal),  Rev. 
A.  Styleman  Herring,  M.A.,  William  Hoad,  M.B.  ( Straits  Settlements), 
Edward  D.  Hodgson  (Queensland),  The  Hon.  Arthur  G.  Hubbard,  William  M. 
Huggins  (Sierra  Leone),  B.  T.  Knights  (Transvaal),  Capt.  Francis  A.  Lamb 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Capt.  Henry  B.  Lc/pig,  R.N.,  Donald  Larnach  (late  of 
New  South  Wales),  William  R.  Macpherson  (Jamaica),  Hon.  William  E. 
Marmion,  M.L.A.  (Western  Australia),  Baron  Sir  Ferdinand  Von  Mueller, 
K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  (Government  Botanist,  Victoria),  James  Murphy  (Victoria), 

D.  P.  Nathan  (Jamaica),  Philip  H.  Nind  (British  Guiana),  E.  D.  S.  Ogilvic 
(New  South  Wales),  James  Orkney  (Victoria),  Major  E.  Roderic  Owen 
(Lancashire  Fusiliers),  Caleb  Peacock  (South  Australia),  Sir  John 
Pender,  G.C.M.G.,  Hon.  Robert  Pharazyn,  M.L.C.  (New  Zealand),  George 
Reid  (late  of  Cape  Colony),  Alexander  W.  Robertson  (Victoria),  Hon.  J. 
Beverley  Robinson  (Canada),  M.  B.  Rochfort  (British  Guiana),  H.  Q.  St. 
George  (Catiada),  Charles  S.  Salmon,  William  Savage  (Cape  Colony),  Hon. 
Sir  John  C.  Schultz,  K. C.M.G.,  M.D.  (Canada),  George  P.  Slade  (late  of  New 
South  Wales),  Hon.  George  Stiebel,  C.M.G.  (Jamaica),  Henry  S.  Tiffin, 
(New  Zealand),  Hon.  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (.Canada),  Alexander 
Turnbull  (late  of  Jamaica),  Lt.-Colonel  G.  Napier  Turner  (Victoria),  ■  Sir 
George  Verdon,  K. C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Victoria),  Henry  L.  Wight  (British  Guiana), 
John  Young  (Victoria),  Caret  F.  Ziervogel  (Transvaal),  Josua  Zweifel  (West 
Africa). 

Vacancies  on  the  Council,  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  G. C.M.G.,  C.B.,  and  Sir  Francis 
Villeneuve  Smith,  have  been  filled  up  under  the  provisions  of 
Buie  6,  by  the  appointment  acl  interim,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Fellows,  of  Sir  William  C.  F.  Bobinson,  G. C.M.G.,  and  Sir 
Donald  A.  Smith,  G. C.M.G.  The  following  retire  in  conformity 
with  Buie  7,  and  are  eligible  for  re-election  : — Vice-Presidents  : 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  Lord  Carlingford,  K.P.,  Sir  Henry 
Barkly,  G. C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G. C.M.G.,  and 
General  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubeney,  G.C.B.  Councillors  — Lieut. - 
General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  Iv. C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.P.,  Major- 
General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson, 
K.O.M.G.,  Messrs.  F.  H.  Dangar,  Henry  J.  Jourdain,  C.M.G.,  and 
George  S.  Mackenzie. 

A  Banquet  to  celebrate  the  Twenty-eighth  Anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Institute  took  place  at  the  Whitehall  Booms  on 
April  24,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G. C.M.G.,  M.P.,  presiding, 
when  there  was  a  large  and  representative  gathering,  and  important 
speeches  were  made.  Tbs  nest  anniversary  will  be  celebrated  on 
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March  31,  and  the  Eight  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  has  consented  to  preside. 

The  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Cromwell  Eoad,  on  June  24,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  attended  by  about 
‘  2,000  persons. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  since  the 
date  of  the  last  Annual  Eeport : 

Ordinary  Meetings : 

“  National  Defence.”  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  George  S. 
Clarke,  E.E.,  K.C.M.G. 

“  The  Development  of  Tropical  Africa.”  Sir  George 
Baden-Powell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

“One  Hundred  Years  of  British  Eule  in  Ceylon.” 
L.  B.  Clarence  (late  a  Judge  of  the  Ceylon  Supreme  Court). 

“The  Fortunate  Isles:  Picturesque  New  Zealand.” 
The  Hon.  W.  P.  Eeeves  (Agent-General  for  New  Zealand). 

“  Canada  and  Ocean  Highways.”  Sandford  Fleming, 
C.M.G. 

“  Inter-British  Trade.”  John  Lowles,  M.P. 

“  England’s  Work  in  Central  Africa.”  Sir  Harry  H. 
Johnston,  K.C.B. 

“  The  Administration  of  Justice  in  South  Africa.”  Sir 
Sidney  Shippard,  K.C.M.G. 

Special  Meetings : 

“Natal.”  J.  G.  Maydon,  M.L.A. 

“  British  Eule  in  Malaya.”  F.  A.  Swettenham,  C.M.G. 
Afternoon  Meetings : 

“Geological  Notes  on  the  Coolgardie  Gold  Fields.” 
Dr.  Charles  Chewings,  F.G.S. 

“  Our  Colonial  Food  Supplies.”  Arthur  Clayden. 

“  The  Colony  of  Victoria  :  Some  of  its  Industries.”  E. 
Jerome  Dyer. 

“  The  Colonial  Producer.”  E.  Burney  Young. 

The  Library  continues  to  occupy  special  attention,  and  contains 
many  works  of  great  value  and  extreme  rarity.  The  donations  sur¬ 
pass  m  number  those  of  any  previous  year,  mainly  through  the 
liberality  of  authors  and  others,  who  in  response  to  applications  for 
copies  of  their  works  have  readily  complied,  and  so  assisted  in  making 
the  Library  the  most  complete  in  existence  as  regards  Colonial  literal 
ture,  both  official  and  general.  Several  of  the  donations  are  of  very 
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early  date,  and  therefore  difficult  to  acquire  except  through  the  co- 
operation  of  those  who  have  made  collections  of  local  literature  whilst 
residing  in  the  various  Colonies.  Every  opportunity  is  taken  of 
enlisting  the  sympathy  of  such  collectors,  and  so  making  the  Library 
as  complete  as  possible  for  purposes  of  reference,  regarding  the  his¬ 
tory,  trade,  and  development  of  the  British  Empire.  But  whilst  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  early  Colonial  literature,  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  Library  well  up  to  date  has  not  been  lost  sight  of, 
all  the  most  recent  works  having  been  obtained  and  placed  upon 
the  shelves.  In  the  official  section  the  Parliamentary  publications 
of  the  various  Colonies  and  India  have  in  many  instances  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  collection  of  periodicals  and  newspapers,  including 
Government  Gazettes  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  The  Colonial  Governments  have  also  supplied 
copies  of  their  most  recent  maps,  which  have  considerably  enhanced 
the  importance  of  that  branch.  The  Council  have  again  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  liberality  of  a  large  number  of  donors,  including  the 
Imperial,  Colonial,  and  Indian  Governments,  the  Agents-General  for 
the  Colonies,  Societies,  and  other  public  institutions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  and  a  large  number  of  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others,  a  complete  list  of  whom  is  appended.  On  December  31, 
1896,  the  Library  contained  29,778  volumes  and  pamphlets  (all 
of  which  relate  to  the  Colonies  and  India)  and  323  files  of  news¬ 
papers  ;  and  the  additions  during  the  past  year  numbered  1,299 
volumes  (of  which  1,050  were  acquired  by  donation  and  249  by 
purchase),  2,202  pamphlets  and  parts,  34,481  newspapers,  44  maps, 
and  79  miscellaneous  gifts,  including  photographs,  &c. 

Flags  bearing  the  Union  Jack  and  the  arms  or  distinctive 
badges  of  the  respective  Colonies  have  been  kindly  presented  by 
the  following  Governments,  &c.,  for  use  on  special  occasions: 
Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras, 
British  New  Guinea  (presented  by  Mr.  S.  Vaughan  Morgan), 
Canada — Dominion  of,  Canada — Province  of  Ontario,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Ceylon  (presented  by  Sir  E.  Noel  Walker,  K.C.M.G.),  Cyprus, 
Falkland  Islands,  Fiji,  Gambia,  Gibraltar,  Gold  Coast,  Hong  Kong, 
Jamaica  (presented  by  Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves,  C.M.G.),  Lagos, 
Leeward  Islands,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Natal,  New  South  Wales,  New 
Zealand,  Queensland  (presented  by  General  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.),  St.  Helena,  Sierra  Leone,  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,  Trinidad,  Western  Australia,  Windward  Islands. 

Numerous  inquiries  on  subjects  relating  to  the  Colonies  and  India 
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continue  to  be  received  ;  and  the  cordial  appreciation  expressed  by 
Fellows  and  others  of  the  practical  value  of  the  information 
imparted  in  response  to  such  inquiries  affords  gratifying  testimony 
to  the  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  the  Institute’s  work. 

Delegates  from  the  Colonies  who  attended  the  recent  Congress 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire,  held  in  London,  when 
Imperial  trade  questions  of  great  importance  came  under  considera¬ 
tion,  were  admitted  during  their  visit  to  Honorary  Membership  of 
the  Institute. 

Further  communications  have  passed  between  the  Geographical 
Association  and  the  Council,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of 
reforms  in  examinations  in  Geography.  A  draft  memorial  to  boards 
of  public  examiners  conducting  examinations  that  specially  affect 
secondary  schools  was  drawn  up  by  the  Association,  and  submitted 
for  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  which 
were  gladly  accorded.  The  Memorial — which,  amongst  other  matters, 
recommends  that  a  special  study  of  the  geography  of  the  Colonies 
and  India  should  be  required — has  been  sent  by  the  Association 
to  the  Delegates  for  Local  Examinations  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board,  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London,  the  Local  Examinations  Board  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  the  Joint  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
Scottish  Universities,  the  Scotch  Education  Department  Whitehall, 
the  Council  of  the  Victoria  University  Manchester,  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  &c.,  and  the  Council 
have  received  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  it  has  met  with  a 
most  encouraging  reception. 

The  Council  addressed  a  Memorial  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  inviting  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to 
the  many  and  serious  objections  which  exist  to  the  payment  of 
income  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  income  earned  and  taxed 
as  such  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  advocating  the 
amendment  of  the  law  so  as  to  exempt  income  earned  in  any  part  of 
the  Empire,  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the 
payment  of  income  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  can  be  shown  that  such  income  has  already  been  charged 
with  income  tax  in  that  part  of  the  Empire,  wherever  it  may  be, 
where  such  income  is  earned.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have 
stated  in  reply  that  they  are  unable  to  accept  the  proposal  contained 
in  such  Memorial  on  various  grounds,  but  amongst  others  because 
of  the  loss  to  the  Imperial  revenue  that  would  ensue  if  such  con¬ 
cession  were  made  without  some  reciprocal  advantage — from  which 
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point  of  view  alone  would  the  Treasury  be  justified  in  accepting 
and  carrying  out  the  alteration  of  the  law  advocated  by  the  Council ; 
and  they  further  point  out  that  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  as  a  whole  the  fiscal  relations  and  the  burdens  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Council,  believing  that  the 
claims  put  forward  in  the  Memorial  are  founded  on  just  grounds, 
will  consider  what  steps  may  best  be  taken  to  procure  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  in  the 
interests  of  Navigation  and  Commerce,  a  Memorial  has  been 
addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister,  respectfully  urging  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  take  steps  for  the  Unification  of  Time  at  Sea.  The 
Council  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  proposed  reform  can  be 
easily  introduced  with  decided  advantage,  and  that  the  general 
principle  has  now  an  almost  universal  consensus  of  opinion 
in  its  favour,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Shipmasters  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine.  The  advancement  of  Astronomical  Time  by 
twelve  hours,  so  as  to  assimilate  it  to  Civil  Time,  in  order  that  both 
may  be  in  agreement  and  begin  everywhere  at  midnight,  would 
require  the  adaptation  thereto  of  the  Nautical  Almanack ;  and,  as 
that  almanack  is  prepared  some  years  in  advance,  the  Authorities 
have  been  asked  to  arrive  at  an  early  decision,  so  as  to  enable  the 
desired  change  to  take  effect  at  the  date  indicated  by  Astronomers, 
viz. :  the  first  day  of  the  new  century. 

The  Council  have  viewed  with  much  concern  the  losses  and 
distress  which  have  been  caused  in  several  parts  of  South  Africa 
by  prolonged  drought,  locust  visitations,  and  rinderpest.  A  Com¬ 
mittee  having  been  formed  in  London  last  summer  for  the  relief  of 
distress  in  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  the  use  of  the  Council 
Room  was  given  for  the  Meetings  of  the  Committee. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  circular  despatch,  dated  De¬ 
cember  2,  1895,  which  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
Colonial  Governors  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which, 
in  each  of  the  Colonies,  foreign  imports  were  displacing  similar 
British  goods,  and  the  causes  of  such  displacement,  was  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  referred  to  in 
the  last  Annual  Report.  Although  the  whole  of  the  information 
thus  elicited  has  not  yet  been  made  public,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  announcement  that  the  Premiers  of  Australasia  have  arranged 
to  meet  at  an  early  date  and  confer  on  the  important  questions  of 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Inter-Colonial  reciprocity  of 
natural  products. 
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The  effect  of  the  European  bounty  system  on  our  sugar-pro¬ 
ducing  Colonies  has  been  frequently  discussed  at  Meetings  of  this 
Institute,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  recent  appointment  of 
a  Eoyal  Commission  to  report  upon  the  present  condition  of  our 
West  Indian  Colonies  may  result  in  some  practical  remedies  being 
suggested  for  the  depression  which  unhappily  prevails  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  such  system  not  only  there,  but  in  Mauritius  and 
other  British  Colonies. 

The  serious  famine  in  India  affords  ground  for  grave  anxiety, 
and  it  is  feared  that  severe  suffering  will  be  inevitable  in  certain 
districts  ;  but  in  view  of  the  precautions  that  have  been  taken  and 
the  improvements  that  have  been  effected  in  the  means  of  transit, 
the  Council  trust  that  this  distressing  visitation  will  be  less  acutely 
felt  than  on  former  occasions. 

The  reign  of  our  Gracious  Sovereign,  from  whom  the  Institute 
derived  its  Charter  of  Incorporation,  now  exceeds  in  duration  that 
of  any  of  Her  predecessors— an  auspicious  circumstance  that  has 
evoked  universal  congratulations  throughout  the  Realm,  and  expres¬ 
sions  of  a  fervent  desire  that  Her  Majesty  may  long  be  spared  to 
rule  over  a  loyal  and  devoted  people.  One  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  Queen’s  glorious  reign  of  sixty  years  has  been  the  marvellous 
expansion  of  our  Colonial  and  Indian  Empire  and  the  development 
of  its  resources  to  an  extent  that  will  make  the  Victorian  era  ever 
memorable  as  a  period  of  unexampled  progress  in  the  history  of  our 
race. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  observe  with  much  satisfaction  that 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  grown  year  by  year  in  public 
confidence  as  an  organisation  that  is  doing  a  great  national  work, 
by  diffusing  trustworthy  information  respecting  the  Colonies,  and 
cultivating  amongst  British  subjects  from  all  parts  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Dominions  a  feeling  of  mutual  interest  and  sympathy  as  fellow- 
citizens  of  one  great  Empire. 


By  Order  of  the  Council, 


January  26,  1897. 


J.  S.  O’Hallokan, 
Secretary. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 
Fok  the  Tear  ending 


Receipts. 

£  s.  d. 

Bank  Balance  as  per  last  Account .  £4G7  17  3 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary .  18  15  0 

_ _ 48G  12  3 

10  Life  Subscriptions  of  £20 .  £200  0  0 

51  „  „  £10 .  510  0  0 

18  „  „  to  complete  .  198  H  0 

97  Entrance  Fees  of  £3 .  291  0  0 

239  „  „  £1.  1* .  250  19  0 

24  „  „  to  complete .  46  16  0 

1,260  Subscriptions  of  £2  .  2,520  0  0 

1,466  „  £1.  Is .  1,539  G  0 

148  „  £1  and  under  to  complete...  135  15  0 

-  5,692  7  0 

28th  Anniversary  Banquet,  received  in  connection  with .  191  5  0 

Conversazione,  ditto  .  206  10  0 

Rent  for  one  year  to  December  25,  1896,  less  Property  Tax  .  1,160  0  0 

Insurance  repaid . . .  7  7  0 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Papers,  &c .  37  7  6 

Library  Catalogue  (sale  of)  .  11  0  6 

Donation  to  Building  Fund  (Dr.  C.  Inglis) .  2  10  0 

Journal .  407  3  9 


£8,202  3  0 

Examined  and  found  correct,  “  — 

F.  H.  DANGAR,  )  TT 

\Y.  G.  DEVON  ASTLE,  J  IIm'  Auditors 

January  21  1897. 
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AND  PAYMENTS 
December  31,  1896. 


Payments. 

Repayment  of  amount  credited  in  error  by  Rank  in  Dec.  189.: 

Salaries  and  Wages . . . 

Proceedings— Printing,  &c . 

Journal — 

Printing .  -*-'^5 

Postage  . 


£  s.  d. 
0  4  0 


1,855  7 
303  8 


141 


17 

10 


£81 

36 

1 


17 

19 

4 


Printing,  ordinary  . 

Postages,  ordinary  . 

Geographical  Association  (for  teaching  geography  in  schools) 

Advertising  Meetings . 

Meetings,  Expenses  of  . . 

Reporting  Meetings  . 

Stationery . 

Newspapers . 

Library — 

Books  . 

Binding  . 

Maps  (revising) . 


Fuel,  Light,  &c . 

Building — Repairs  and  Furniture . 

Guests’  Dinner  Fund  . 

Rates  and  Taxes . 

Fire  Insurance . 

Law  Charges  . 

28th  Anniversary  Banquet  . 

Conversazione — 

Refreshments . 

Electric  Lighting,  &c . 

Floral  Decorations  . 

Music  . 

Printing  . 

Fittings,  Furniture,  &c . 

Attendance,  &c . 


£150 

122 

20 

46 

14 


14 
4 
0 
0 
13 
28  2 
26  3 


Gratuity  . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error  refunded  . 
Payments  on  Account  of  Mortgage — 

Interest  . . 

Principal . 


£808 

935 


Cash  in 


in  nanu  as  pei  . .  ~  '  , 

hands  of  Secretary  . . .  lu 


0 

5 
0 
0 

6 
6 
7 


497 

91 

178 


7  2 
1  11 


8 

3  3  0 

47  7  1 
209  12  11 
31  10  0 
146  14  2 
135  11  5 


120  1  11 


4  0 


141 
183  7  3 

47  2  7 

348  3  6 
24  1 9  0 

36  15  0 
201  2  3 


407 

18 

0 

80 

0 

0 

56 

11 

11 

5 

5 

0 

1 

4 

1,744 

4 

5 

6,902 

3 

10 

11 

3 

1,299 

19 

o 

£8,202 

3 

0 

M.  F.  OMMANNEY, 

Honorary  Treasurer. 

January  1,  1897, 
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LIST  OF  DONOES  TO  THE  LIBRARY-1896. 


Abbott,  H.,  Q.C.  (Montreal) 

Abbott,  Jones,  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Aborigines  Protection  Society 
Adams,  Dr.  E.  Herbert  (Toronto) 
Adelaide  Club 

Adelaide  Hospital,  South  Australia 
Affleck  &  Co.,  Messrs.  T.  (Albury, 
New  South  Wales) 

African  Critic,  Proprietors  of 
African  Review,  Proprietors  of 
African  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Agricultural  Reporter  (Barbados), 
Proprietors  of 

Alberta  Tribune  (Canada),  Proprietors 
of 

Albury  Border  Post,  Proprietors  of 
Allen,  George 

American  Colonization  Society  (Wash¬ 
ington) 

American  Geographical  Society  (New 
York) 

American  Mission  Press  (Singapore) 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(New  York)  J 

American  Tract  Society  (New  York) 
Amyot,  J.  B.  (Quebec) 

Andom,  R. 

Anglo-Saxon  (Ottawa),  Proprietors  of 
Anthonisz,  Hon.  P.  D.  (Ceylon) 
Anthropological  Institute 
Anthropological  Society  of  Australasia 
Antigua  Observer,  Proprietors  of 
Antigua  Standard,  Proprietors  of 
Aigosy  (British  Guiana),  Proprietors 
of 

Argus  Printing  and  Publishing  Co 
(Cape  Town) 

Armidale  Express  (N.S.  Wales),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Arndt,  Rev.  G.  A.  H.  (Ceylon) 

Arts  Club 

Assam,  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Atkinson,  J.  M.  (Hong  Kong) 


Auckland  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Auckland  University  College 

Australasian  (Melbourne),  Proprietors 
of 

Australasian  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science 

Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking 
Record,  Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Ironmonger,  Proprietors 
of 

Australasian  J ournal  of  Pharmacy, 
Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette,  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Australian  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Australian  Medical  Journal,  Proprie¬ 
tors  of 

Australian  Mining  Standard  (Sydney), 
Proprietors  of 

Australian  Museum  (Sydney),  Trus¬ 
tees  of 

Australian  Stock  Exchange  Intelli¬ 
gence,  Proprietors  of 

Australian  Trading  World,  Proprietors 
of 


Baby,  W.  Lewis  (Ontario) 

Bahamas,  Government  of  the 
Baker,  Rev.  James  (Cape  Colony) 
Ball,  T.  Dyer  (Hong  Kong) 

Ballarat  Star,  Proprietors  of 
Ballard,  Captain  H.  (Natal) 

Balmain  Observer  (N.S.W.),  Proprie¬ 
tors  of 

Balme,  Messrs.  C.,  &  Co. 

Bank  of  Australasia 


institute  ot  Australasia 
Barbados,  Government  of 
Barbados  General  Agricultural  Societ  v 
Barbados  Globe,  Proprietors  of 
Barbados  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Barberton  Mining  and  Commercia 
Chamber  (Transvaal) 

Barkly,  Sir  Henry,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 
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Barrow-iu-Furness  Public  Library 
Barton,  C.  H.  (Queensland) 
Bataviaash  Genootschap  van  Kunsten 
en  wetenschappen,  Batavia 
Batten,  G.  G.  (Sumatra) 

Bear,  J.  W.  (Melbourne) 

Beattie,  T.  Ross  (Cape  Colony) 
Beaufort  Courier  (Cape  Colony),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Bechuanaland  News,  Proprietors  of 
Bedford  Enterprise  (Cape  Colony), 
Proprietors  of 
Bedford,  Rev.  W.  K.  R. 

Begin,  l’Abbe  L.  N.  (Quebec) 

Belgian  News,  Proprietors  of 
Belize  Independent,  Proprietors  of 
Bell,  B.  T.  A.  (Ottawa) 

Bendigo  Advertiser  (Victoria),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Bengal,  Government  of 
Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Benns  Brothers  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Berbice  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
Bermuda,  Government  of 
Bermuda  Colonist,  Proprietors  of 
Beswick,  F.  (Cape  Colony) 

Bethune,  A.  B.  (Manitoba) 

Beven,  Francis  (Ceylon) 

Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Bidwell,  H.  (Cape  Colony) 

Bimetallic  League 
Black,  Surgeon-Major  W.  G. 

Blackie  &  Son,  Messrs. 

Blackwood  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Wm. 
Blank,  Oscar  (Hamburg) 

Board  of  Trade 

Bombay,  Government  of 

Bonwick,  James 

Boston  Public  Library 

Bourinot,  Dr.  J.  G.,  C.M.G.  (Canada) 

Bourne,  Henry 

Bradford  Public  Free  Libraries 
Brassey,  Lord,  K.C.B. 

Breton,  P.  N.  (Montreal) 

Briggs,  William  (Toronto) 

Brisbane  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Brisbane  Courier  (Queensland),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Bristol  Public  Libraries 
Britannia,  Proprietors  of 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society 

British  and  South  African  Export 
Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
British  Australasian,  Proprietors  of 
British  Columbia,  Agent-General  for 
British  Columbia,  Department  of 
Agriculture 


British  Columbia,  Government  of 
British  Export  Journal,  Proprietors  of 
British  Guiana,  Government  of 
British  Guiana,  Immigration  Depart¬ 
ment 

British  Guiana,  Institute  of  Mines 
and  Forests 

British  Guiana  Mining  Gazette,  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

British  Guiana,  Royal  Agricultural 
and  Commercial  Society  of 
British  Honduras,  Government  of 
British  Museum,  Trustees  of 
British  New  Guinea,  Governor  of 
British  North  Borneo  Co. 

British  North  Borneo,  Governor  of 
British  Trade  Journal,  Proprietors  of 
Brodie  &  Salmond,  Messrs. 

Brooks  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Wm.  (Sydney) 
Brown,  Dr.  A.  M. 

Bruce  Herald  (New  Zealand),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Budget  (New  Plymouth,  New  Zea¬ 
land),  Proprietors  of 
Buller,  Sir  Walter  L„  K.C.M.G.  (Wel¬ 
lington) 

Bult,  C.  M.  (Cape  Colony) 

Buluwayo  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 
Burnie,  J.  Davidson  (Victoria) 
Cadbury,  R. 

Cairns  Argus  (Queensland),  Proprie¬ 
tors  of 

Calcutta,  Superintendent  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing 
Cameron,  A.  (Ontario) 

Canada,  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Statistics 
Canada,  Government  of 
Canada,  High  Commissioner  for 
Canada,  Librarian  of  Parliament  of 
Canada,  Royal  Society  of 
Canadian  Bankers’  Association  (To¬ 
ronto) 

Canadian  Colliery  GuardianandCritic 
(Nova  Scotia),  Proprietors  of 
Canadian  Institute  (Toronto) 
Canadian  Magazine  (Toronto),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Canadian  Mining  Review,  Proprietors 
of 

Canniff,  Dr.  William  (Toronto) 
Canterbury  Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Association  (New  Zealand) 
Canterbury  College  (New  Zealand) 
Canterbury  Times  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Cantlie,  Dr.  James  (Hong  Kong) 
Cape  Argus,  Proprietors  of 
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Cape  Argus  (Home  Edition),  Proprie¬ 
tors  of 

Cape  Church  Monthly,  Proprietors  of 
Cape  Illustrated  Magazine,  Proprie¬ 
tors  of 

Cape  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Agent-General 
for 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Chief  Justice 
of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Government  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Surveyor-General 
Cape  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Capitalist,  Proprietors  of 
Capricornian  (Queensland),  Proprie¬ 
tors  of 

Carageorgiades,  Dr.  J.  G.  (Cyprus) 
Cardiff  Free  Libraries 
Carr,  C.  E.  A.  (Ontario) 

Cassell  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Castaldi,  E.  (Malta) 

Ceylon,  Government  of 
Ceylon  Examiner,  Proprietors  of 
Ceylon  Monthly  Literary  Eegister, 
Proprietors  of 

Ceylon  Observer,  Proprietors  of 
Ceylon,  Surveyor-General  of 
Chadwick,  E.  M.  (Toronto) 

Chalmers,  Mrs.  M.  A.  (Graliamstown) 
Chalmers,  Sir  David  P. 

Chamberlain,  M.  (Cambridge,  U.S.A.) 
Chambers,  E.  T.  D.  (Quebec) 

Chan  Hewan  (Hong  Kong) 

Chapman,  Lieut.-Gen.  E.  F. 
Charlottetown  Herald  (P.E.I.),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Charters  Towers  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Mines,  Queensland 
Chatto  &  Windus,  Messrs. 

Chemist  and  Druggist  of  Australasia, 
Proprietors  of 

Chipman,  Mrs.  Warwick  (Montreal! 
Christchurch  Press  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Christian  Literature  Society  for  India 
Christison,  R.  (Queensland) 

Citizen,  Proprietors  of 
City  Carlton  Club 
City  of  London  Club 
Clarence  and  Richmond  Examiner 
(New  South  Wales),  Proprietors  of 
Clarendon  Press 
Clark,  J.  M.  (Toronto) 

Clark,  Mrs.  Kate  McCosh 
Clayton,  R.  13,  13. 


Clowes  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Wm. 

Cobb,  A.  B. 

Collens,  J.  H.  (Trinidad) 

Colliery  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 
Colmer,  J.  G.,  C.M.G. 

Colonial  Bank 
Colonial  College 

Colonial  Guardian  (British  Honduras), 
Proprietors  of 

Colonial  Military  Gazette  (New  South 
Wales),  Proprietors  of 
Colonial  Museum,  Haarlem 
Colonial  Office 

Colonies  and  India,  Proprietors  of 
Colonist,  Proprietors  of 
Colonist  (Manitoba),  Proprietors  of 
Commerce,  Proprietors  of 
Commercial  (Manitoba),  Proprietors  of 
Commercial  Gazette  (Mauritius),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 
Conservative  Club 
Constable  3c  Co.,  Messrs.  A. 
Constitutional  Club 
Coorg,  Chief  Commissioner  of 
CotA,  N.  Omer  (Ottawa) 

Country  (South  Australia),  Proprie¬ 
tors  of 

Cowie,  George 
Cox,  Horace 

Cox,  W.  Gibbons  (Brisbane) 

Critic  (Transvaal),  Proprietors  of 
Cundall,  Frank  (Jamaica) 

Currie  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Donald 
Curzon,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  (Toronto) 
Cyprus,  Government  of 
Daily  British  Whig  (Canada),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Daily  Chronicle  (British  Guiana), 
Proprietors  of 

Daily  News  (Trinidad),  Proprietors  of 
Daily  Telegraph  (Napier,  N.Z.),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Daily  Telegraph  (New  Brunswick), 
Proprietors  of 

Davey,  Flack,  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Davin,  N.  F.  (Canada) 

Davis,  A.  (Bulawayo) 

Davis,  Hon.  N.  Darnell,  C.M.G, 
(British  Guiana) 

Davis  &  Henderson,  Messrs.  (Toronto) 
Davis  &  Sons,  Messrs.  P.  (Natal) 
Dawson,  Sir  J.  William,  C.M.G. 
(Montreal) 

Derby  Free  Public  Library 
Desbarats  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (Montreal) 
Des  Etangs,  Le  Comte  (Montreal) 
Deutsche  KolonialgeseRschaft 
De  Zuid  Afrikaan,  Proprietors  of 
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Digby,  Long,  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Doberck,  W.  (Hong  Kong) 

Dominica  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 
Dominican,  Proprietors  of 
Doughty,  Arthur  G.,  M.A.  (Montreal) 
Dugas,  L’Abbe  G.  (Montreal) 

Duncan,  Chesney  (Hong  Kong) 

Dundee  Free  Library 

Durban  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Durban,  Mayor  of 

Dyer,  E.  Jerome  (Melbourne) 

East  India  Association 
East  End  Emigration  Fund 
Eastern  Province  Herald  (Port  Eliza¬ 
beth),  Proprietors  of 
Edwards  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Dennis  (Cape 
Town) 

Eitel,  Dr.  E.  J.  (Hong  Kong) 

El  Ingeniero  Espanal,  Proprietors  of 
Ellis,  Evelyn  C.  (Singapore) 
Emigrants’  Information  Office 
Empire,  Proprietors  of 
European  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
Eves,  C.  Washington,  C.M.G. 

Ewart,  John  S.  (Manitoba) 

Ewen,  T.  E.  (Ontario) 

Express  (Orange  Free  State),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  Messrs. 
Fairchild,  G.  M.,  jun.  (Quebec) 
Falkland  Islands,  Government  of 
Fawcett,  Wm.  (Jamaica) 

Federalist  (Grenada),  Proprietors  of 
Federated  Institution  of  Mining  En¬ 
gineers 

Fenwick  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (Johannes¬ 
burg 

Ferguson,  D.  W. 

Ferguson,  John  (Ceylon) 

Ferguson,  Messrs.  A.  M.  &  J.  (Ceylon) 
FitzGibbon,  Miss  Mary  Agnes  (To¬ 
ronto) 

Fiji,  Government  of 
Fiji  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Flag,  The  (Canada),  Proprietors  of 
Fort  Beaufort  Advocate,  Proprietors  of 
Fraser  Institute  (Montreal) 

Friend  of  the  Free  State,  Proprietors 
of 

Frowde,  Henry 
Gale  &  Polden,  Messrs. 

Gall’s  News  Letter  (Jamaica),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Gambia,  Government  of 
Gamble,  Clarke,  Q.C.  (Toronto) 
Garden  and  Field  (South  Australia), 
Proprietors  of 
Garnett,  W.  J. 


Garrick  Club 
Gay,  A.  E.  (Grenada) 

Gay  &  Bird,  Messrs. 

Gay,  William  (Victoria) 

Geelong  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 
Geographical  Association 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada 
Geraldton  Express  (W.  Australia), 
Proprietors  of 

Geraldton-Murchison  Telegraph  (W. 

Australia),  Proprietors  of 
Gibraltar,  Government  of 
Gill  &  Sons,  Messrs.  George 
Gold  Coast  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 
Gold  Coast  Colony,  Government  of 
Gold  Coast  Independent,  Proprietors 
of 

Goldfields  Courier  (Coolgardie),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Gold  Fields  News  (Transvaal),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Goldmann,  C.  S.  (Transvaal) 

Gordon  &  Gotch,  Messrs. 

Gosnell,  R.  E.  (British  Columbia) 
Gough,  E.  H. 

Goulden,  C. 

Gow,  William 

Gow,  Wilson,  &  Stanton,  Messrs. 
Graham,  Hugh  (Montreal) 

Green,  J.  E.  (Johannesburg) 

Green,  Morton  (Natal) 

Grenada,  Government  of 
Griffith,  Sir  Samuel  W.,  G. C.M.G. 
(Queensland) 

Groom  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Foster 
Gunasekara,  B.  (Ceylon) 

Haggard,  F.  T. 

Halifax  Herald  (Nova  Scotia),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Hall,  Maxwell  (Jamaica) 

Hamilton  Association  (Canada) 
Hamilton,  J.  C.  (Toronto) 

Harbor  Grace  Standard  (Newfound 
land),  Proprietors  of 
Harris,  Carrie  J.  (Nova  Scotia) 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Messrs. 

Hart,  J.  H.  (Trinidad) 

Haynes,  T.  H. 

Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney,  Messrs. 
Heaton,  J.  Henniker,  M.P. 

Hemsley,  W.  Botting 
Henderson,  G.  E.  (Toronto) 
Henderson,  J.  A.  (Ceylon) 

Heneage,  Charles 
Henry  &  Co.,  Messrs.  H. 

Herbin,  J.  F.  (Nova  Scotia) 

Hess,  Henry 
Hewson,  L. 
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Hillman,  H.  (Siam) 

Hobart  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 
Hocken,  Dr.  T.  M.  (New  Zealand) 
Hogg,  John 
Holgate,  C.  W. 

Home  and  Colonial  Mail,  Proprietors 
of 

Home  and  Farm  (N.S.W.),  Proprietors 
of 

Home  News,  Proprietors  of 
Hong  Kong,  Government  of 
Hong  Kong  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Hong  Kong  Daily  Press,  Proprietors  of 
Hong  Kong,  Medical  Department 
Horn,  W.  A. 

Hotson,  John  (Melbourne) 

Hot  Lakes  Chronicle  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Howe,  Jonas  (New  Brunswick) 
Huddart,  Surgeon  -  Capt.  James 
Hughes  (Malta) 

Hunt,  Wm.  E.  (Montreal) 

Hutton,  Arthur  W. 

Hyderabad,  Resident  at 
Illustrated  Australian  News,  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Imperial  Federation  (Defence)  Com¬ 
mittee 

Imperial  Institute 
India,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Indian  Engineer,  Proprietors  of 
Innes  &  Co.,  Messrs.  A.  D. 

Inquirer  and  Commercial  News 
(VVestern  Australia),  Proprietors  of 
Institut  Colonial  International,  Brux¬ 
elles 

Institute  of  Bankers 
Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
Intercolonial  Medical  Journal  of 
Australasia,  Proprietors  of 
Invention,  Proprietors  of 
Investor,  Proprietors  of 
Irish  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Isard,  Mrs.  E.  A.  (Ontario) 

Isthmian  Club 

Jack,  Robert  L.,  F.G.S.  (Queensland) 
Jamaica,  Government  of 
Jamaica  Board  of  Supervision 
Jamaica  Botanical  Department 
Jamaica  Gleaner,  Proprietors  of 
Jamaica  Institute 
Jamaica  Post,  Proprietors  of 
Japan  Society 
James,  Burton  S. 

Jardine,  C.  K.  (British  Guiana) 

Jarrold  &  Sons,  Messrs. 

Jeffers,  J.  Frith  (Toronto) 


Jenkins  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (Cape  Town) 
Johannesburg  Standard  and  Diggers’ 
News(London  Edition), Proprietors 
of 

Johnstone,  Robert  (Jamaica) 

Joseph,  Gerard  A.  (Ceylon) 

Jubien,  A.  E.~(Nova  Scotia) 

Junior  Carlton  Club 
Junior  Conservative  Club 
Junior  Constitutional  Club 
Juta  &  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  C.  (Cape 
Town) 

Kalgoorlie  Western  Argus  (Western 
Australia),  Proprietors  of 
Keefer,  T.  C.,  C.M.G.  (Ottawa) 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  &  Co., 
Messrs. 

Kelly,  Charles  H. 

Kelly  and  Walsh,  Messrs.  (Hong 
Kong) 

Kemsley,  James  (Cape  Colony) 
Ketchum,  Rev.  W.  G.  (New  Bruns¬ 
wick) 

Kew  Royal  Gardens,  Director  of 
Kilburn  Public  Library 
Kimberley  Corporation 
Kimberly,  W.  B.  (Victoria) 

King  &  Son,  Messrs.  P.  S. 

Kingsley,  Miss  M.  W. 

Kirk,  J.  A.  (British  Columbia) 

Knight,  John  (Queensland) 

Knights,  B.  T.  (Cape  Colony) 
Koninklijk  Instituut.  (’s  Gravenhage  ) 
Krugersdorp  Times  (Transvaal),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 
Labuan,  Governor  of 
Lagos,  Government  of 
Lagos  Standard,  Proprietors  of 
Lagos  Weekly  Record,  Proprietors  of 
Land  Roll,  Proprietors  of 
Lane,  John 

Launceston  Examiner,  Proprietors  of 
Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada 
Lee,  Gregory  V.  (Bermuda) 

Leeds  Public  Free  Library 
Leeward  Islands,  Government  of 
Leith,  George  (Pretoria) 

Library  Commissioners,  Halifax,  N.S. 
Library  Syndicate  (Cambridge) 
Limited  Liability  Review,  Proprie¬ 
tors  of 


-Liverpool  Geographical  Society 
Liverpool  Public  Libraries 
Lockwood  &  Son,  Messrs.  Crosby 
Lockhart,  J.  H.  Stewart  (Hong  Kong) 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Loring,  A.  H. 

Loughran,  E.  B.  (Melbourne) 
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Low,  Marston,  &  Co,,  Messrs.  Sampson 
Lunn,  Dr.  Henry  S. 

Lyttelton  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

McCaul,  C.  C.  (Manitoba) 

McCulloch,  R.  O.  (Toronto) 
Macdonald,  Rev.  J.  Middleton 
McDougall,  John  (Canada) 

McGill  College  and  University 
(Montreal) 

Machar,  Miss  Agnes  M.  (Canada) 
Machinery,  Proprietors  of 
Mackay  Standard  (Queensland),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

McKellar,  Hugh  (Manitoba) 

Maclaren,  J.  J.,  Q.C.  (Canada) 
MacLean,  Dr.  John  (Canada) 
MacLean,  J.  H.  (Canada) 

MacLeod,  Mrs.  E.  S.  (Prince  Edward 
Island) 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

MacQueen,  John 
Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Madras,  Government  of 
Madras  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
Maitland  Mercury  (New  South  Wales), 
Proprietors  of 
Malta,  Government  of 
Malta  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Malta  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 
Malta  Standard,  Proprietors  of 
Malta  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Man,  Colonel  A.  (Trinidad) 
Manchester  Free  Public  Libraries 
Manchester  Geographical  Society 
Manitoba,  Government  of 
Manitoba,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture 

Manitoba  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 
Manitoba  Historical  and  Scientific 
Society 

Mark  Lane  Express,  Proprietors  of 
Marlborough  &c  Co.,  Messrs.  E. 
Marlborough  Club 

Maryborough  Colonist,  Proprietors 
of 

Master  of  the  Rolls 
Matabele  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Mathieson  &  Co.,  Messrs.  F.  C. 
Mauritius,  Government  of 
Mauritius  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Mavrogordato,  T.  E.  (Cyprus) 
Mavromati,  G.  (Cyprus) 

Melbourne  Age,  Proprietors  of 
M  elbourne  Argus,  Proprietors  of 
Melbourne  Exhibition  Trustees 
Melbourne  Leader,  Proprietors  of 
Melbourne  Sun,  Proprietors  of 


Melbourne  University 
Melville,  Mullen  &  Slade,  Messrs. 
(Melbourne) 

Mercantile  Advertiser  (Transvaal), 
Proprietors  of 

Mercantile  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 
Merchants  and  Planters’  Gazette 
(Mauritius),  Proprietors  of 
Merkley,  G.  E.  (Canada) 

Merven,  Thorny  (Mauritius) 

Methuen  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Midland  News  (Cape  Colony),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 
Mills,  Rev.  J.  Grant 
Miner,  The  (British  Columbia),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Mining  Journal  (Western  Australia), 
Proprietors  of 

Mining  Record  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 
Molteno,  Percy  A. 

Monetary  Times  (Canada),  Proprietors 
of 

Money,  Proprietors  of 
Montreal  Daily  Star,  Proprietors  of 
Montreal  Harbour  Commissioners 
Montreal  Weekly  Herald,  Proprietors 
of 

Montreal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
Morgan,  H.  J.  (Canada) 

Morgan,  S.  Vaughan 
Morris,  Dr.  D.,  C.M.G. 

Mothersill,  John  (Canada) 

Mount  Alexander  Mail  (Victoria), 
Proprietors  of 
Mullins,  Dr.  G.  L.  (Sydney) 

Murray,  G. 

Murray,  John 
Murray,  R.  W. 

Mysore,  Resident  in 
Nash,  F.  W.  (Mauritius) 

Nash,  R.  L.  (Sydney) 

Nassau  Guardian  (Bahamas),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Natal,  Agent-General  for 

Natal,  General  Managerof  Railwaysof 

Natal,  Government  of 

Natal,  Port  Captain 

Natal  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Natal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 

National  Club 

National  Geographical  Association, 
Washington,  U.S. 

National  Liberal  Club 
Navy  League 

Nederland  sche  Maatschappij  ter 
bevordering  van  Nijverheid 
Negri  Sembilan,  British  Resident  at 
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Nelson  Evening  Mail  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 
Nelson  &  Sons,  Messrs.  T. 

New  Brunswick,  Government  of 
New  Brunswick,  Natural  History 
Society  of 

New  Brunswick  Regiment,  Canadian 
Artillery 

Newcastle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(New  South  Wales) 

Newcastle  Morning  Herald  (New 
South  Wales),  Proprietors  of 
Newfoundland,  Government  of 
New  South  Wales,  Agent-General  for 
New  South  Wales,  Department  of 
Mines  and  Agriculture 
New  South  Wales,  Government  of 
New  South  Wales  Institute  of  Bankers 
New  South  Wales,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of 

New  South  Wales  Railway  Commis¬ 
sioners 

New  South  Wales,  Royal  Society  of 
New  Travellers’  Club 
New  University  Club 
New  York  State  Colonisation  Society 
New  Zealand,  Government  of 
New  Zealand,  Bimetallic  League  of 
New  Zealand,  Agent-General  for 
New  Zealand,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture 

New  Zealand,  Department  of  Labour 
New  Zealand  Graphic,  Proprietors 
of 

New  Zealand  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
New  Zealand  Institute 
New  Zealand,  Mines  Department 
New  Zealand  Mining  Journal,  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

New  Zealand,  National  Association  of 
New  Zealand,  Registrar-General  of 
New  Zealand  Trade  Review,  Proprie¬ 
tors  of 

New  Zealand  University 
Nicholson,  Sir  Charles,  Bart. 

Norman,  J.  II. 

Norman,  General  Sir  Henry  W., 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

Noronha  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (Hong  Kong) 
North  Borneo  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Northern  Argus  (Queensland),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Northern  Club,  Auckland  (New  Zea¬ 
land) 

North  Queensland  Herald,  Proprietors 
of 

North  Queensland  Register,  Proprie¬ 
tors  of 


Northern  Territory  Times  (S.  Aus¬ 
tralia),  Proprietors  of 
North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh 
(India),  Government  of 
Norwich  Free  Library 
Nova  Scotia,  Government  of 
Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science 
Oamaru  Mail-  (New  Zealand),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Ontario,  Bureau  of  Mines 
Ontario,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Ontario,  Government  of 
Ontario,  Minister  of  Education 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Otago  Daily  Times  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Otago  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
Ottawa  Daily  Citizen,  Proprietors  of 
Oughton,  Mrs.  Thomas  (Jamaica) 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club 
Panabokke,  Hon.  T.  B.  (Ceylon) 
Parker,  F.  H.  (Cyprus) 

Pascoe,  C.  E. 

Paulusz,  R. 

Pen  and  Pencil  Club  (Montreal) 
Perak,  British  Resident 
Perkins,  H.  A. 

Perth  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Western 
Australia) 

Philip,  A.  (Ceylon) 

Philip  &  Son,  Messrs.  George 
Phillips,  Coleman  (New  Zealand) 
Pickering,  W.  A.,  C.M.G. 

Pictorial  Australian  (South  Australia), 
Proprietors  of 

Planter’s  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
Plymouth  Public  Library 
Polynesian  Gazette  (Fiji),  Proprietors 
of 

Polynesian  Society  (New  Zealand) 
Port  of  Spain  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
Potchefstroom  Budget,  Proprietors  of 
Pretoria  Press  (Transvaal),  Proprietors 
of 

Produce  World,  Proprietors  of 
Province,  The  (British  Columbia),  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Piyer,  Mrs.  W.  B.  (Borneo) 

Public  Opinion  (Malta),  Proprietors 
of 

Public  Record  Office 
Punjab,  Government  of 
Quebec,  Government  of 
Queen’s  College  and  University,  Kings¬ 
ton,  Canada 

Queensland,  Agent-General  for 
Queensland,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture 
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Queensland,  Government  of 
Queensland  Mercantile  Gazette,  Pro¬ 
prietors  of 

Queensland,  Registrar-General  of 
Queensland,  Royal  Society  of 
Queenslander,  Proprietors  of 
Queenstown  Free  Press  (Cape  Colony), 
Proprietors  of 

Renfrew  &  Co.,  Messrs.  G.  R.  (Quebec) 
Review  of  Reviews,  Proprietor  of 
Rhodesia  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Ridout,  John  G.  (Toronto) 

Rippon,  J. 

Roberts,  C.  G.  D.  (New  Brunswick) 
Robertson  &  Co.,  Messrs.  G.  (Mel¬ 
bourne) 

Robertson,  J.  Ross  (Toronto) 
Robertson,  Messrs.  J.  Sc  Co.  (Edin¬ 
burgh) 

Robinson,  T.  (Winnipeg) 

Rolleston,  Charles 

Rolph,  Smith,  &  Co..  Messrs.  (Toronto) 
Rossland  Miner  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 
Roth,  H.  Ling 

Routledge  Sc  Sons,  Messrs.  George 
Royal  Asiatic  Society 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch) 
Royal  Engineers’  Institute,  Chatham 
Royal  Geographical  Society 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus¬ 
tralasia  (Queensland  Branch) 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus¬ 
tralasia  (South  Australian  Branch) 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus¬ 
tralasia  (Victoria  Branch) 

Royal  Humane  Society  of  Australasia 
Royal  Institution 

Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society 
Royal  Society  of  Literature 
Royal  Statistical  Society 
Royal  United  Service  Institution 
Rusden,  G.  W.  (Melbourne) 

Russell,  H.  C.,  C.M.G.  (N.S.  Wales) 
Russell,  John  (Selangor) 

Sadlier  &  Co.,  Messrs.  D.  and  J. 
(Montreal) 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  Journal, 
Editor  of 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  Public 
Libraries 

St.  George’s  Chronicle  (Grenada), 
Proprietors  of 
St.  Helena,  Government  of 
St.  Helena  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 
St.  Leger,  F.  Y.  (Cape  Town) 

St.  Lucia,  Administrator  of 

St.  Stephen’s  Club 

St.  Vincent,  Administrator  of 


St.  Vincent,  Botanical  Station 
Sarawak,  Government  of 
Saturday  Night  (Canada),  Proprietors 
of 

Savage  Club 

Scaife,  Arthur  H.  (British  Columbia) 
Schlich,  Dr.  W. 

Scottish  Farmer,  Proprietors  of 
SefEern,  W.  H.  J.  (New  Zealand) 
Selangor,  British  Resident  at 
Seychelles,  Government  of 
Shepherd,  Bruce  (Hong  Kong) 
Sheppard  Publishing  Co.  ((Toronto) 
Siebel,  J.  B.  (Ceylon) 

Sierra  Leone,  Government  of 
Sierra  Leone  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Sierra  Leone  Weekly  News,  Proprie¬ 
tors  of 

Simmonds,  W.  H. 

Sinclair,  Arthur  (Ceylon) 

Singapore  and  Straits  Directory, 
Proprietors  of 

Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Singapore  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 
Slater,  Josiah  (Cape  Colony) 

Smily,  Frederick  (Toronto) 

Smith,  D.  Warres  (Hong  Kong) 

Smith,  Elder,  Sc  Co.,  Messrs. 

Smith,  F.  C.  (South  Australia) 

Smith,  Rev.  Andrew  (Cape  Colon}r) 
Smith,  Sir  Cecil  Clementi,  G.C.M.G. 
SocietA.  d’Esplorazione  Commerciale 
in  Africa  (Milan) 
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The  Hon.  Treasurer  (Sir  Montagu  F.  Ohmanney,  K.C.M.Gr.)  i 
It  devolves  upon  me,  as  Hon.  Treasurer,  to  invite  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  more  salient  items  in  the  accounts  for  the  past  year. 
In  doing  so,  I  feel  I  shall  consult  alike  your  wishes  and  your  con¬ 
venience  in  making  my  remarks  as  brief  as  possible.  What  I  have 
to  say  is  a  more  than  thrice  told  tale.  I  cannot  impart  to  it  any 
element  of  novelty.  I  can  only  trust  you  will  pardon  its  monotony 
for  the  sake  of  the  solid  substratum  of  comfortable  fact  which 
underlies  it.  T*he  past  year,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was  a  prosperous 
one.  We  began  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  £467,  and  close  with  a 
balance  in  hand  of  about  £1,300.  Our  subscription  list,  which  is  in 
point  of  fact  our  source  of  income,  is  a  most  satisfactory  one,  as 
regards  both  the  number  of  Fellows  and  the  amount  of  subscrip¬ 
tions.  The  number  of  Fellows  is  greater  than  in  any  preceding 
year  of  the  Institute’s  existence,  while  the  amount  of  subscriptions, 
which  exceeds  £7,000,  is  larger  than,  with  two  exceptions,  it  has 
ever  before  been.  The  other  items  of  the  receipts  appear  to  call 
for  no  special  observation  from  me.  They  are  very  much  the  same 
as  last  year.  The  receipts  from  the  Journal  appear  to  be  rather 
larger,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  much  the  same,  the  difference 
being  due  to  a  fresh  arrangement  as  regards  advertisements.  In 
connection  with  the  other  side  of  the  account — payments — the  total 
of  £8,202  is  about  £950  less  than  last  year, — a  decrease  due  partly 
to  the  charges  for  printing  for  two  sessions  having  been  included  in 
last  year’s  account,  and,  partly,  to  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest 
which  we  pay  on  our  mortgage.  There  is  a  small  increase  of  £139 
odd  in  the  salaries  and  wages,  which,  I  am  sure,  the  Fellows  will 
feel  only  partially  represents  the  increased  value  of  the  services 
which  we  have  received  from  our  staff  during  what  has  been  a  very 
busy  year.  Turning  to  the  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  the 
outstanding  liabilities  of  £447  have,  of  course,  to  be  set  against  our 
balance  of  £1,300.  The  debt  owing  for  purchase  of  site,  and  for 
the  erection  of  this  building  now  stands  at  about  £20,834.  This 
item  ten  years  ago  stood  at  over  £35,000,  so  that  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  over  £14,000  in  that  period.  The  general  effect  of  the 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  is  to  show  a  balance  in  favour  of 
assets  of  over  £38,000.  With  an  increased  balance,  with  a  larger 
income,  with  very  moderate,  and  almost  stationary,  working  ex¬ 
penses,  with  a  decreased  debt,  and  with  a  substantial  balance  on  the 
side  of  assets,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  our  financial 
position  is  a  thoroughly  sound  one.  It  is  an  evidence,  at  all 
events,  that  the  Institute  continues  to  attract,  and  to  retain,  a  very 
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large  measure  of  confidence  from  an  increasing  section  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  Colonial  matters  ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  so  I  feel 
we  may  look  forward  with  firm  conviction  to  the  financial  history  of 
future  years  being  as  satisfactory  and  encouraging  as  that  of  the 
yeai  which  has  just  closed.  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  this 
meeting  the  accounts  for  the  year  1896. 

The  Chairman  :  It  now  becomes  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  and  from  what  the  Hon. 
Treasurer  has  said,  you  will  have  understood  that  I  am  in  a  position 
to  bring  before  you  a  very  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs.  On 
December  31,  1896,  there  were  3,929  Fellows  in  all,  resident  and 
non-resident.  We  have  elected  over  forty  Fellows  since  that  date, 
so  that  I  think  we  may  fairly  anticipate  that  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Queen’s  Birthday  in  this  memorable  year,  we  shall  have  on  the  roll 
at  least  4,000,  a  very  considerable  progress  to  be  able  to  record 
during  the  period  of  the  Institute’s  existence.  The  obituary  of  last 
year  includes  an  unusually  long  list  of  distinguished  Fellows.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  we  have  had  to  report,  and  it  occurred  to  me  in 
looking  over  the  list  that  the  men  comprised  in  that  list  would  have 
formed,  taken  by  themselves,  a  very  strong  nucleus  for  the  formation 
of  such  an  institution  as  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  The  report 
next  makes  mention  of  the  annual  banquet  of  last  year,  which  was 
very  successful,  and  states  that  on  the  occasion  of  this  year’s  dinner 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has  consented  to 
preside.  I  am  sure  that  announcement  will  give  very  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  everybody  connected  with  the  Institute.  We  have  already 
had  over  100  applications  for  places,  and,  in  a  very  few  days 
the  accommodation  of  the  room  will  probably  be  nearly  all  taken 
up.  In  another  paragraph  of  the  report  you  will  find  a  record  of  the 
papers  read  and  discussed  at  our  meetings,  and  you  will  notice  that, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  meetings,  there  have  been  two  special 
and  several  afternoon  meetings,  so  that  the  work  of  the  year  1896 
in  this  respect  has  been  ahead,  I  believe,  of  what  has  been  achieved 
in  almost  any  previous  year.  The  afternoon  meetings  have  been 
Well  attended  and  extremely  useful,  because  we  cannot  make  pro¬ 
vision  on  our  monthly  evenings  for  the  number  of  excellent 
addresses  which  continue  to  be  offered.  The  papers,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  have  been  quite  equal  in  quality  and  interest  to  those  of 
previous  years.  As  to  the  library,  I  think  we  may  speak  of  that 
department  with  very  great  satisfaction  indeed.  It  contained  on 
December  31,  1896,  29,728  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  considerable 
additions  are  being  made  weekly,  so  that  we  may  anticipate  that  in 
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two  Or  three  months  the  figure  will  exceed  80,000,  a  very  relilarkabld 
number  when  you  consider  the  short  period  during  which  the 
library  has  been  in  existence,  and  the  size  of  the  building.  Looking 
back  to  the  early  reports,  I  notice  that  in  1887  we  had  only  some 
8,000  volumes.  Another  paragraph  of  the  report  refers  to  the  fact 
that  flags  bearing  the  Union  Jack  and  the  arms  of  the  several 
Colonies  have  been  presented  by  the  respective  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments,  or  by  other  donors.  There  were  only  two  or  three  Colonies 
absent  from  the  list,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
South  Australia  has  added  its  flag,  and  that  those  of  Victoria  and 
Tasmania  will  also  be  provided,  so  that  before  the  Queen’s  Birthday 
we  shall  have  a  complete  collection  of  the  flags  of  the  Colonies. 
We  have  always  regarded  as  a  question  of  primary  importance  the 
training  of  the  rising  generation  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
greatness  and  resources  of  our  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  in  the 
further  development  of  which  a  large  proportion  may  be  expected  to 
take  part.  Prizes  have  been  offered  for  competition,  the  publication 
of  text-books  has  been  encouraged,  and  repeated  representations 
have  been  addressed  to  educational  authorities  and  examining 
bodies.  Although  we  must  admit  that  the  results  have  been 
disappointing  in  some  respects,  we  still  entertain  the  belief  that 
good  service  has  been  done  in  directing  more  adequate  attention  to 
the  subject.  Many  kindred  societies  have  been  at  work  in  the 
same  direction,  and  amongst  them  is  the  Geographical  Association, 
which  was  founded  in  1893  at  a  representative  meeting  of  Head¬ 
masters,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  stimulating  the  teaching  of 
geography  in  secondary  schools,  and  whose  efforts  have  enlisted 
our  sympathetic  interest.  As  mentioned  in  the  Report,  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  this  Institute  was  willingly  given  to  a  memorial 
addressed  to  certain  Boards  of  Examiners  suggesting  various  reforms. 
The  replies  indicate  that  the  cause  we  have  at  heart  is  gaining 
ground,  and  I  may  mention  a  few  instances.  The  Oxford  Delegates 
and  Cambridge  Syndics  for  Local  Examinations  have  expressed 
general  concurrence,  and  decided  to  include  geography  as  a  new 
group  in  the  higher  local  examinations  ;  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
School  Examination  Board  has  revised  the  regulations  affecting- 
geography  in  the  lower  certificate  examinations  ;  the  Council  of  the 
Victoria  University,  Manchester,  has  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  consider  the  question  of  giving  geography  a  more  prominent  place 
in  the  preliminary  examinations ;  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  to  a  large  extent  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  advocated. 
I  now  come  to  a  very  important  paragraph  in  the  report  referring 
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to  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
inviting  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  the  many 
and  serious  objections  which  exist  to  the  payment  of  income  tax 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  income  earned  and  taxed  as  such  in 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  advocating  the  amendment 
of  the  law  so  as  to  exempt  income  earned  in  any  part  of  the  Empire, 
elsewhere  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  payment  of 
income  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  can 
be  shown  that  such  income  has  already  been  charged  with  income 
tax  in  that  part  of  the  Empire,  wherever  it  may  be,  where  such 
income  is  earned.  It  will  be  within  your  recollection  that  in  1894 
the  Institute,  by  its  representations  to  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt,  contributed  very  materially  towards 
obtaining  a  considerable  relief  for  Colonial  estates  in  regard  to  the 
payment  of  double  death  duties.  It  was  then,  after  considerable 
discussion  with  the  Treasury  authorities,  arranged  that  a  clause 
should  be  introduced  into  the  Finance  Act,  providing  that  when  a 
Colony  would  make  reciprocal  concessions  to  the  Mother  Country  in 
respect  of  death  duties,  estates  in  a  Colony  owned  by  persons  dying 
in  England,  and  already  made  chargeable  to  duty  in  the  Colony, 
should  not  be  liable  to  pay  such  duty  in  this  country  also.  Of 
course,  the  payment  of  a  double  income  tax  presses  quite  as 
hardly  upon  the  owners  of  incomes  as  double  death  duties  pressed 
upon  persons  succeeding  to  property.  Representations  were  accord¬ 
ingly  made  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  this  subject, 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  stated  in  reply  that  they  were 
unable  to  accept  the  proposal  contained  in  the  memorial  on 
various  grounds,  but  amongst  others  because  of  the  loss  to  the 
Imperial  revenue  that  would  ensue  if  such  concession  were  made 
without  some  reciprocal  advantage — from  which  point  of  view 
alone  would  the  Treasury  be  justified  in  accepting  and  carrying 
out  alteration  of  the  law  advocated  by  the  Council ;  and  they 
further  pointed  out  that  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to 
consider  as  a  whole  the  fiscal  relations  and  the  burdens  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire.  Now  this  is  a  question  of  very  great 
difficulty,  and  not  to  be  easily  disposed  of.  The  subject,  however, 
is  one  which  we  think  the  Institute  may  do  well  in  keeping  pro¬ 
minently  before  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  and  in  impressing  upon 
their  attention  the  severity  with  which  the  present  arrangement 
affects  persons  having  paid  income  tax  in  the  Colonies,  who  are 
having  their  income  remitted  to  them  in  this  country.  Of  course 
the  Treasury  authorities  say  (I  am  not  supporting  this  view)  that 
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income  is  a  matter  which  attaches  to  the  person  and  follows  him 
about— and  that,  in  fact,  whether  a  man  gets  his  income  in 
England  or  in  a  Colony,  he  should  bear  his  share  of  the  cost  of 
governing  this  country  if  he  resides  in  it ;  in  the  same  way  as  if 
a  man  has  estates  in  two  parts  of  England,  or  a  country-house  and 
a  house  in  London,  he  pays  local  rates  in  both  places.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moreover  observed  to  a  deputation  of 
the  Agents-General  that  the  Colonies  are  bound  to  bear  in  mind 
that  they  impose  heavy  duties  on  British  goods,  and  do  not  contri¬ 
bute  largely  to  Imperial  defence,  so  that  there  ought  to  be  a  thorough 
rearrangement  of  our  fiscal  relations  before  the  Colonies  are  in 
a  proper  position  to  demand  more  favourable  treatment ;  and  there  is 
a  further  paragraph  in  the  report  which  seems  to  indicate  that  we 
may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  for  you  will  see  lower  down  a  reference  to  a  circular 
despatch,  dated  December  2,  1895,  which  was  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Colonial  Governors  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  extent  to  which,  in  each  of  the  Colonies,  foreign  imports  were 
displacing  similar  British  goods,  and  the  causes  of  such  displace¬ 
ment,  and  the  report  says  :  “  Although  the  whole  of  the  information 
thus  elicited  has  not  yet  been  made  public,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  announcement  that  the  Premiers  of  Australasia  have  arranged 
to  meet  at  an  early  date  and  confer  on  the  important  questions  of 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Intercolonial  reciprocity  of 
natural  products.”  The  Premiers  have  met  at  Hobart  very  recently, 
since  the  report  was  drafted,  but  they  were  not  able  to  deal  at  all 
thoroughly  with  that  question,  which  they  proposed  to  consider 
further,  and  therefore  these  fiscal  questions  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
be  very  seriously  discussed  by  the  Colonies.  I  can  assure  you  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  let  this  matter  of  the 
double  income  tax  drop,  but  wre  shall  avail  ourselves  of  whatever 
may  seem  to  be  the  best  opportunity  for  pressing  its  claim  to 
consideration.  There  is,  again,  a  paragraph  in  the  report  with 
regard  to  the  unification  of  time  at  sea.  This  question  is  in  rather 
a  peculiar  position.  There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion,  as 
stated  in  the  report,  that  the  proposed  reform  could  be  very  easily 
introduced  with  decided  advantage.  It  is  a  great  absurdity,  of 
course,  that  it  should  be  one  day  at  sea  wThen  it  is  another  day 
on  land,  and  there  really  is  no  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
astronomers  and  scientific  men  on  the  subject.  The  only  reason 
why  the  matter  does  not  progress  more  rapidly  is  that  a  few 
foreign  Governments  are  advised  not  to  concur  in  adopting  the. 
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scientific  change,  which  seems  to  us  such  a  simple  one.  It  would, 
of  course,  he  an  inconvenient  change  unless  you  had  an  almost 
unanimous  consensus  of  opinion.  It  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
have  a  German  ship  calling  the  day  Monday,  while  an  English  ship 
called  it  Tuesday.  We  have  got  to  educate  people  a  little  further, 
and  this  should  be  easy,  as  the  measure  seems  to  be  a  very  desirable 
one,  against  which  in  principle  nobody  has  anything  to  say. 
I  must  next  notice  the  paragraphs  referring  to  the  distress  occa¬ 
sioned  by  famine,  rinderpest,  and  general  depression  in  India,  South 
Africa,  and  the  West  Indies.  I  am  quite  sure  these  parts  of  our 
Empire  have  your  full  sympathy,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
matters  will  speedily  assume  a  healthier  condition  in  all  these 
afflicted  territories.  And  now  I  come  to  a  paragraph  in  the  report 
which  is  of  extreme  interest,  and  which  refers  to  the  “  longest 
reign  ”  of  our  Gracious  Sovereign,  from  whom  the  Institute  derives 
its  charter.  This  event  will  be  celebrated  in  London,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  Empire,  with  signal  demonstrations.  The  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  has  invited  the  Colonial  Premiers,  with  their  wives, 
to  visit  London  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  rejoicings.  As 
far  as  they  are  able  to  do  so  they  will  most  certainly  come,  but 
many  persons  in  this  room  know  well  enough  what  a  serious  matter 
it  is  for  a  Prime  Minister  to  leave  his  Colony  and  undertake  such  a 
journey.  At  least  two  of  them,  I  believe,  have  general  elections  on 
hand,  and  in  those  cases  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  are  perhaps 
better  able  to  be  here  than  the  Premiers,  but  probably  neither  can 
he.  The  Crown  Colonies  are  also  to  be  represented,  and  great  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  in  procuring  an  admirable  representation  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Colonies  and  India,  which  will  constitute  a 
very  remarkable  sight  on  the  days  of  the  celebration.  The  council 
have  had  under  consideration  the  part  which  this  Institute  should 
take  in  the  reception  of  our  distinguished  Colonial  visitors.  It  is 
our  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  arrange  some  special  entertain¬ 
ment,  probably  a  banquet  on  a  considerable  scale,  to  be  presided 
over  by  a  very  distinguished  or  illustrious  person,  and  we  may  be 
able,  in  that  way,  to  give  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  receiving  our  Colonial  friends  in  a  room  which  will  hold  a 
very  large  number  of  people  at  what  must  be  a  memorable  gathering. 
You  are  aware  we  have  had  frequently  under  consideration  in  this  In¬ 
stitute  the  question  of  fixing  a  general  holiday  throughout  theEmpire, 
in  order  that  all  may  testify  their  loyalty  to  the  Queen  on  the  same 
day.  You  have  seen  it  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Government  propose  to  have  a  special  holiday  this  year,  though 
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it  was  stated  in  reply  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  suggested  there 
should  be  a  permanent  additional  holiday  given  to  the  hard-worked 
people  of  England,  that  that  was  a  matter  the  Government  could 
not  make  any  pronouncement  upon.  The  idea  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  absolutely  rejected,  so  that  perhaps  we  may  yet  see 
something  done  for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  holiday  through¬ 
out  the  Empire.  There  is  one  other  matter  which,  though  not 
mentioned  in  the  report,  is  of  great  interest  to  the  Institute,  and 
that  is  the  action  taken  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  when  Lord  Herschell  was  Lord  Chancellor 
for  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justices,  or  other  leading  judges,  from 
Canada,  the  Cape,  and  Australasia,  to  be  members  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  order  that  there  might  be  in  our 
great  Court  of  Appeal  a  better  representation  of  gentlemen  practically 
familiar  with  the  laws  of  our  different  Colonies.  These  appointments 
have  now  been  made,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  residence 
or  occasional  presence  in  England  of  such  men  as  Sir  Henry  Strong, 
Sir  Henry  De  Villiers,  and  the  Eight  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Way  will  be 
acceptable  in  itself,  and  an  increasing  bond  of  union  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  H.  Moncreiff  Paul  :  I  beg  to  second  the  resolution,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  I  listened  to 
the  Chairman’s  remarks,  especially  writh  reference  to  the  subject 
of  the  double  income  tax.  That  is  a  question  that  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  sleep,  and  I  am  glad  the  Council  are  considering  what 
further  steps  they  ought  to  take  in  the  matter.  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  reply  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  the  memorial  of  the 
Institute  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  If  there  be  anything  in 
principle  underlying  this  question,  the  amount  of  revenue  accruing 
to  the  Mother  Country  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Technically,  no  doubt,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  are  right  in  the 
contention  that  if  a  man  is  in  this  country  he  must  pay  income  tax, 
no  matter  what  tax  he  may  pay  on  the  same  sums  of  money 
derived  from  other  countries.  If,  for  instance,  you  invest  in 
Italian  stocks,  you  have  to  pay  the  local  Italian  tax  as  wrell  as  the 
income  tax  in  this  country.  LutI  venture  to  think  that  some  other 
ground  ought  to  be  taken  when  we  have  to  do  with  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies.  This  view  gains  strength  from  one  or 
two  circumstances  which  have  occurred  since  the  reply  was  received 
to  the  memorial.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  had  the  remarkable 
pronouncement  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  with 
regard  to  the  fiscal  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
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Colonies,  and,  in  the  second  place,  in  connection  with  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  one  of  the  Colonial  banks,  the  British  depositor  has 
been  exalted  to  the  rank  of  preference  shareholder.  As  such  he  is 
charged  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria  with  income  tax  at  the  rate  at 
which  an  absentee  owner  has  to  pay,  viz.,  8 d.  in  the  pound,  and 
then,  being  a  British  taxpayer,  he  has  to  pay  another  8 d.,  making 
16r7.  in  the  pound  in  respect  of  a  deposit  which,  nolens  volens,  is 
converted  into  a  preference  share.  I  think  that  rather  accentuates 
the  need  for  a  reconsideration  of  this  point,  and  I  venture  to  hope 
there  may  he  independent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
interested  in  the  Australian  Colonies  who  may  be  willing  to  take 
the  matter  up.  I  do  not  presume  to  suggest  in  what  direction  the 
Council  should  seek  a  remedy,  but  I  do  feel  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  through  our  Imperial  Parliament  with  a  view  to  correct 
what  appears  to  be  an  abuse  of  the  application  of  income  tax,  and 
what,  further,  will  tend  to  retard  the  closer  union  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  which  we  all  so  earnestly 
desire. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. :  The  great  test,  after  all,  of 
prosperity  is  the  financial  condition  of  a  society,  and  I  think  the 
interesting  statement  made  by  our  distinguished  Hon.  Treasurer 
must,  in  spite  of  the  half  apology  he  made  for  having  “  nothing  new 
to  say,”  have  been  extremely  gratifying  to  every  member  of  the 
Institute.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  touch  upon  the 
extremely  lucid  and  exhaustive  statement  made  by  the  Chairman, 
except,  perhaps,  byway  of  supplement,  to  refer  especially  to  one  point. 
It  relates  to  what  I  consider  to  he  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets 
of  the  Institute,  viz.,  the  Library.  The  additions  to  the  Library 
during  the  past  twelve  months  include  donations  of  1,050  volumes, 
1,754  pamphlets,  23,515  newspapers,  and  44  maps;  while  the 
additions  by  purchase  wTere  249  volumes,  448  pamphlets,  and  10,966 
newspapers.  It  is  particularly  desirable,  I  think,  that  we  should 
recognise  our  great  obligations  to  so  many  kind  friends — the  pub¬ 
lishers  especially — who  have  enabled  us  to  make  this  considerable 
addition  to  our  splendid  Library,  the  best  Colonial  one  in  the 
Kingdom.  I  rose  specially  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to 
this  matter,  which  is  as  gratifying  as  anything  else  in  the  very 
satisfactory  report  which  the  Council  have  been  able  to  present 
this  year  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  George  Slade  :  I  would  like  to  add  a  wrord  o  the  remarks 
made  concerning  the  exertions  made  by  the  Council  in  connection 
with  the  Finance  Act,  1894.  The  effect  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1894 
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(Imperial),  as  far  as  it  affects  Colonial  assets,  when  paying  the 
death  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  decease  of  any  person 
dying  (1)  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom,  (2)  domiciled  abroad, 
seems  to  be  very  generally  misunderstood.  This  Act  provides  as 
follows : 

§  1.  In  the  case  of  every  person  dying  after  the  commencement  of  this 
part  of  this  Act,  there  shall,  save  as  hereinafter  expressly  provided,  be 
levied  and  paid,  upon  the  principal  value  ascertained  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided  of  all  property,  real  or  personal,  settled  or  not  settled,  which  passes 
on  the  death  of  such  person  a  duty,  called  “  estate  duty,”  at  the  graduated 
rates  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  the  existing  duties  mentioned  in  the 
First  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  not  be  levied  in  respect  of  property 
chargeable  with  such  estate  duty. 

§  2.  (1)  Property  passing  on  the  death  of  the  deceased  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  the  property  following,  that  is  to  say :  1 

(а)  Property  of  which  the  deceased  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
competent  to  dispose ; 

(б)  Property  in  which  the  deceased,  or  any  other  person,  had  an  interest, 
ceasing  on  the  death  of  the  deceased,  to  the  extent  to  which  a  benefit 
accrues,  or  arises  by  the  cesser  of  such  interest. 

I.  It  is  a  little  doubtful  whether,  under  these  sections,  real  pro¬ 
perty,  situate  abroad,  must  be  included  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
on  the  death  of  any  person  dying  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom 
all  his  personalty,  wherever  situate,  must,  with  certain  exceptions, 
be  accounted  for,  and  duty  paid  on  the  whole  at  the  percentage 
scale  set  out  in  section  17  of  the  Act. 

II.  Where  a  person  dies  domiciled  abroad  this  is  not  the  case,  for 
in  such  case,  on  taking  out  probate,  the  executor  proving  in  the 
United  Kingdom  would  prove  only  for  the  assets  situate  there,  and 
would  not  have  to  account  for  foreign  assets  ;  so  this  case  need  not 
be  further  considered. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  returned  Colonists 
possessing  assets  in  the  Colonies,  but  also  those  people  in  the 
United  Kingdom  with  investments  in  the  Colonies  come  under  the 
operation  of  the  Finance  Act  (Imperial)  when  they  die  domiciled  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  Bill  as  originally  before  the  House  of 
Commons  gave  no  relief  to  British  colonists,  but  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  the  follow¬ 
ing  saving  clause  was  introduced,  which  is  only  quoted  so  far  as  it 
immediately  applies  : 

These  provisions  apply  equally  to  letters  of  administration,  resealing  of 
probates  or  letters  of  administration,  or  to  exemplifications  of  either,  and  to 
testate  or  intestate  estates,  as  to  probates. 
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(1)  Where  the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  in  a  British  possession 
to  which  the  section  applies  duty  is  payable  by  reason  of  a  death  in 
respect  of  any  property  situate  in  such  possession  and  passing  on  such 
death  they  shall  allow  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  that  duty  to  be 
deducted  from  the  estate  duty  payable  in  respect  of  that  property  on  the 
same  death. 

(S)  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  may  by  Order  in  Council  apply  this  section 
to  any  British  possession  where  Her  Majesty  is  satisfied  that  by  the  law 
of  such  possession  either  no  duty  is  leviable  in  respect  of  property  situate 
in  the  United  Kingdom  when  passing  on  death,  or  that  the  law  of  such 
possession  as  respects  any  duty  so  leviable  is  to  the  like  effect  as  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section. 

When  any  Colony,  say  for  example  Victoria,  has  taken  advantage 
of  this  section  and  has  obtained  the  Queen’s  Order  applying  the 
section  to  that  particular  Colony  he  effect  is  this  :  A  dies  domi¬ 
ciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  leaving  assets  to  the  extent  of,  say, 
£100,000,  £90,000  being  Victorian  assets,  and  £10,000  English 
assets,  his  executors  would  have  to  account  in  England  for  the  whole 
assets  and  pay  the  duty  at  the  rate  applicable  under  the  scale  (section 
17  referred  to  above)  to  £100,000,  but  on  the  £10,000  only.1  The  Act 
does  not  in  this  case  press  very  heavily.  Nearly  every  Colony  of 
Great  Britain  has  taken  advantage  of  this  clause,  and  has  obtained 
the  Queen’s  Order,  doubtless  seeing  the  advantage  of  removing  any 
obstacle  to  the  flow  of  English  money  to  assist  in  its  growth,  and 
of  doing  everything  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  money  already 
there,  recognising  that  both  the  receiving  of  fresh  money  and  tbe 
retention  of  money  already  there  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of  any 
Colony  ;  and  also  that  a  heavy  duty  in  England  must  in  many 
cases  mean  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  sum  to  meet  it.  Of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  alone 
have  not  obtained  the  Order,  though  Queensland  is  said  to  have 
made  the  necessary  application.  New  South  Wales  has  replied  to 
all  inquiries  that  the  state  of  its  laws  does  not  admit  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  Queen’s  Order.  Taking  the  case  of  New  South  Wales, 
the  position  with  regard  to  the  Finance  Act  (Imperial)  is  this : 
A  dies  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  possessed  of  assets 
amounting  to  £100,000,  £90,000  representing  assets  in  New  South 

1  Where  duty  is  payable  in  any  British  possession  to  which  section  20  of  the 
Finance  Act,  1894  (Imperial)  applies  in  respect  of  property  situate  in  such  pos¬ 
session,  the  deduction  on  paying  duty  in  the  United  Kingdom  must  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  estate  duty  under  the  Act  of  1894  (Imperial)  on  the  property 
in  respect  of  which  such  duty  is  payable.  And  where  no  duty  is  charged  in  a 
Colony  none  can  be  deducted. 
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Wales,  £10,000  representing  assets  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
executors  would  have  to  pay  duty  according  to  the  above  mentioned 
scale  as  follows  : 

Duty  in  England  on  £100,000  at  6  per  cent. 

Duty  in  New  South  Wales  on  £90,000  at  5  per  cent. 


Whereas  if  section  20  of  the  Act  had  been  applied 
the  duties  would  be  : 

Duty  in  England  on  £100,000  at  5  per  cent.,  the  rate 

applicable  to  £100,000  . 

Deduct  duty  payable  in  New  South  Wales 

Duty  in  New  South  Wales  on  £90,000  at  5  per  cent.  . 

£  6,000 


£  6,000 
£  4,500 


£  10,500 


to  that  Colony, 


£6,000 

£4,500 

- - £1,500 

.  £4,500 


A  difference  of  £4,500.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  New  South 
Wales  appears  to  be  Stamp  Duties  Acts  Further  Amendment  Act, 
1894  (57  Vic.  No.  20),  which  came  into  force  in  May,  1894,  over  two 
months  before  the  Finance  Act,  1894  (Imperial).  By  section  1  of 
this  Act  it  is  provided  : 

§  1.  Where  application  is  made  for  probate  or  letters  of  adminis¬ 
tration  or  for  an  order  to  collect  in  respect  of  the  estate  of  any  person 
dying  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  domiciled  at  some  place  within  or  out 
ot  the  Colony  of  New  South  'Wales,  the  estate  of  that  person  shall  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Stamp  Duties  Act  of  1880,  and  of  the  Stamp  Duties 
Act  Amendment  Act  of  1886,  be  taken  to  include  : 

(a)  Every  specialty  debt  due  to  that  person  and  secured  or  partly  secured 
by  mortgage,  encumbrance,  pledge,  or  lien,  legal  or  equitable,  of  or  over  real 
or  personal  property  situate  within  the  Colony,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
specialty  was,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  that  person,  outside  the  Colony. 

(b)  Every  share  held  by  that  person  in  any  company,  corporation,  or 
society,  whether  registered  or  incorporated,  within  or  out  of  the  Colony, 
and  carrying  on  the  business  of  mining  for  any  mineral  in  the  Colony. 

New  South  W7ales  cannot,  therefore,  satisfy  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  under  section  20  of  the  Finance  Act  that  they  claim  no  duty 
in  respect  of  assets  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  a  mortgage  deed  on 
property  in  New  South  Wales  might  be  situate  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  This,  according  to  the  law  in  Blackwood  v.  The  Queen,  L.  R. 
App.  cases,  82,  and  the  Commissioner  for  Stamps  v.  Hope,"  L.  R. 
App.  cases,  1891,  p.  476,  would  he  an  asset  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  under  the  above  Act,  57  Vic.  No.  20,  New  South  Wales  would 
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claim  duty  on  this  asset,  the  Colony  being  thereby  prevented  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  section.  This  difficulty  might  be  met  by 
New  South  Wales  amending  their  Stamp  Act,  57  Yic.  20,  by  an  Act 
on  the  following  lines  :  (1)  No  duty  shall  be  levied,  collected,  or 
paid  under  the  Stamp  Duties  Acts  Further  Amendment  Act,  1894, 
in  respect  of  property  situate  in  the  United  Kingdom  when  passing 
on  death.  (2)  This  Act  shall  be  retrospective.  A  bill  in  draft  was 
last  year  prepared  by  the  Attorney-General  at  the  request  of  the 
Hon.  S.  A.  Stephen,  M.L.C.  of  that  Colony,  who  also  saw  the 
Premier  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  Bill  would 
be  introduced  at  once  ;  but,  probably  owing  to  pressure  of  other 
business  and  the  great  interest  so  properly  taken  in  Federation,  this 
has  not  been  done  yet.  There  the  matter  rests,  though  Mr. 
Stephen  has  again  written  to  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales, 
who  promised  in  the  first  instance  to  use  his  influence,  and  for  the 
present  New  South  Wales  still  labours  under  the  disadvantage 
pointed  out  above.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  policy  of  New  South 
Wales  is  to  do  her  best  to  retain  her  Colonists,  but,  though  the 
present  state  of  the  laws  in  respect  to  the  death  duties  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  have  the  desired  effect,  it  nevertheless  seems  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  (1)  the  United  Kingdom  will  cease  to  invest 
there,  or  will  withdraw  investments  with  such  a  heavy  penalty  to 
pay.  (2)  Colonists  on  returning  to  take  up  their  English  domicile 
will  take  their  money  with  them,  and  (3)  in  any  case,  as  above 
mentioned,  a  heavy  sum  may  necessarily  be  withdrawn  to  meet  the 
duties  in  England.  (4)  Federation  means  reciprocity,  and  New 
South  Wales,  who  is  taking  the  lead  in  this  important  question, 
should  be  the  first  to  recognise  that  the  olive  branch  held  out  to 
them  has  up  to  the  present  been  rejected  by  them.  It  seems  out  of 
place  here  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  domicile,  which  is  a  very 
large  one,  involving  questions  of  fact  and  intention,  but  a  reference 
to  the  case  of  Platt  v.  Attorney-General  of  New  South  Wales,  3 
App.  cases  330,  might  be  useful.  The  importance  of  domicile  with 
reference  to  the  Finance  Act  (Imperial)  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
small  moment  to  persons  possessing  assets  in  Colonies  who  have 
obtained  the  Queen’s  Order  under  section  20  of  the  Finance  Act 
(Imperial)  involving  perhaps  a  few  hundreds  of  pounds  in  extra 
duty,  whereas  in  the  case  of  such  Colonies  as  have  not  obtained  the 
Order  it  may  involve  payment  of  as  many  thousands.  It  is,  then,  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  interested  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland,  who  are  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  they  should  be  placed  in  a  position  with  regard  to  this  Act 
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which  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  other  British  Colonies,  and  strenuous 
efforts  should  be  made  to  stir  the  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales 
Governments  to  understand  the  position  of  their  Colonies. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  follows  ; 


President. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  ICG.,  G.C.M.G.,  &c. 
Vice-Presidents. 


H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Yolk,  K.G. 
H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G. 

Tiie  Duke  of  Argyll,  ICG.,  ICT. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G. 

The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava, 
K.P.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.B. 

The  Marquis  of  Lorne,  K.T., 
G.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  G.C.M.G. 
The  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  G.C.S.I. 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P. 

The  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G. 


The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.,  ICT. 
Lord  Brassey,  ICC.B. 

Lord  Carlingford,  K.P. 

Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart. 

Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 
Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G. 
General  Sir  H.  C.  B.  Daubeney. 
G.C.B. 

Sir  Robert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B. 
Sir  James  A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. 


Councillors. 


W.  J.  Anderson,  Esq. 

F.  H.  Dangar,  Esq. 

Frederick  Dutton,  Esq. 

Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.P. 

C.  Washington  Eves,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

W.  Maynard  Farmer,  Esq. 

Sir  James  F.  Garrick,  K.C.M.G. 
Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green, 
K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 

Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G. 
Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskins, 
G.C.B. 

B.  J.  Jeffray,  Esq. 


Henry  J.  Jourdain,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
William  Keswick,  Esq. 

Lord  Loch,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Lieut.-General  B.  W.  Lowry,  C.B. 
Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

George  S.  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq. 

Sir  Westby  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  William  C.  F.  Bobinson,  G.C.M.G. 
Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G. 
Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  G.C.M.G. 

Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 


Honorary  Treasurer. 

Sir  Montagu  F.  Osimanney,  K.C.M.G. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Edward  Chapman  moved :  “  That  the  thanks  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  be  given  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer  (Sir  Montagu  P.  Ommanney, 
K.C.M.G.),  the  Honoiaiy  Corresponding  Secretaries  in  the  various 
Colonies,  and  the  Honorary  Auditors  (Mr.  P.  H.  Dangar  and  Mr. 
W.  G.  Devon  Astle)  for  their  services  during  the  past  year.” 
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It  is  quite  unnecessary  I  ’should  say  anything  to  commend  this 
resolution  to  your  hearty  approval,  for  the  services  of  the  gentlemen 
named  are  so  much  appreciated  that  they  need  no  advocacy  from 
me.  I  may  be  pardoned,  however,  for  calling  special  attention  to 
the  long  and  special  services  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  also  to 
those  of  the  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretaries  in  the  various  Colonies. 
I  think  we  are  extremely  indebted  to  them  for  their  useful  unosten¬ 
tatious  services,  and  I  trust  we  may  call  particular  attention  to 
their  great  kindness  without  depreciating  the  services  of  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fearnsides  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted, 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  :  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Devon  Astle  and  myself,  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  received 
this  resolution.  As  one  of  the  Hon.  Auditors  of  this  Institute,  I 
can  assure  you  that  our  work  has  been  quite  a  labour  of  love.  The 
accounts  are  admirably  kept,  and  everything  was  in  the  most 
perfect  order,  rendering  our  task  a  very  simple  one  indeed.  Of 
course  we  are  not  a  dividend-paying  concern,  but  if  we  came  to 
wind  up  the  Institute  to-morrow  we  should  all  get  a  handsome 
return.  I  would  also  point  out  that  while  the  debt  on  the  building 
is  being  reduced  year  by  year,  its  value  goes  on  improving,  and  that 
is  a  very  important  consideration. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Slade,  I  rise  to  move  :  “That  the  thanks  of  the  Fellows 
be  accorded  to  the  Council  for  their  services  to  the  Institute  during 
the  past  year,  and  to  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting  for  presiding.” 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of  our  Chairman  for  some 
ten  or  twelve  years.  When  he  was  at  the  Colonial  Office  I  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  him  on  a  very  important  matter,  which  has 
now  assumed  even  larger  proportions — viz.,  the  question  of  the 
British  Guiana  boundary.  It  is  a  question  to  which  I  know  he 
gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  thought,  and  the  Department  has 
since  carried  on  the  matter  in  the  direction  in  which  he  started.  I 
have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  having  to  do  with  Sir  Robert  Herbert 
in  connection  with  the  Government  of  Tasmania.  I  may  be 
allowed  to  mention  that  partly  through  him  I  was  the  means  of  in¬ 
troducing  a  considerable  quantity  of  Tasmanian  wood  into  London 
for  paving  purposes,  and  in  connection  with  this  subject  I  may  state 
that  I  have  been  in  communication,  through  our  Secretary,  with 
three  of  the  Agents-General  in  regard  to  a  proposal  by  one  of 
the  London  parishes  to  spend  a  large  sum  in  the  paving  of  its 
streets.  I  think  Canada  is  likely  to  move  strongly  in  the  matter.  I 
would  suggest,  if  I  may  do  so  without  presumption,  that  more  of 
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the  Fellows  who  have  opportunities  of  the  kind  should  make  use 
of  them.  We  believe  in  the  Empire  ;  we  think  that  blood  is 
thicker  than  water ;  and  if  money  is  going  to  be  spent  I  do  not 
see  why  that  money  should  not  be  spent  within  the  Empire.  I 
would  like  to  add,  with  all  respect,  that  in  my  opinion  there  is 
now  a  good  deal  more  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Agents- 
General  than  there  was  some  few  years  ago.  Still,  I  think  there 
is  yet  room  for  pushing  Colonial  products  that  are  not  inferior  to 
the  foreign  article. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Paul  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman  responded,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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FIFTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  9, 
1897,  when  Mr.  Samuel  Lowe  read  a  Paper  on  “  The  Dairy  Industry 
in  the  Colonies.” 

Sir  William  C.  F.  Robinson,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  48  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.  16  Resident,  26  Non-Resident,  and  1  Honorary 
Fellow. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Robert  a-Ababrelion,  Joseph  Dowling,  William  J.  Hurst,  Major  D.  Tyrie 
Laing,  Jan.  McDiarnvid,  R.  V.  Middleton,  John  B.  Morrell,  Winchester  Munn, 
Capt.  Richard  E.  Palmer,  A.  Picken,  Walter  Savill,  H.  Warington  Smyth, 
Dr.  John  P.  Tannock,  Sir  J.  R.  Somers  Vine,  C.M.G.,  James  West,  M.I.M.E.’, 
James  B.  Westray. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : — 

Eden  H.  Babbage  (New  South  Wales),  William  Bleloch  (Transvaal),  John 
G.  Bourinot ,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.  (Canada)  (Honorary  Fellow),  George  H.  Cardigan 
(Matabeleland) ,  John  Evans  (Lagos),  Daniel  Grove  (Cape  Colony),  H.  W.  B. 
Hamilton  (Western  Australia),  Saul  Harris  (Cape  Colony),  William  Hurr ell 
(Matabeleland),  Montagu  Jacobs  (Mashonaland) ,  Henry  E.  Leefe  (Rotumah), 
Otto  Lenz  (Transvaal),  Hon.  W.  A.  Long,  M.L.C.  (New  South  Wales),  William 
McEvoy  (Victoria),  C.  F.  Mont  (Lagos),  Alfred  E.  Newman  (New  Zealand), 
James  E.  Rees  (Matabeleland),  David  Reid  (Cape  Colony),  Frank  Rolmveger 
(Lagos),  E.  Rush  (Transvaal),  Lieut.  J.  W.  H.  Russell  (Egypt),  John  Scott 
(Transvaal),  P.  G.  Shepherd  (Transvaal),  A.  P.  Stewart  (New  South  Wales), 
S.  Wakefield  (China),  William  Wells  (Cape  Colony),  Benjamin  Wilson 
(. Matabeleland ). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
Maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaieman  :  It  is  now  my  duty  to  call  upon  Mr.  Samuel 
Lowe  to  read  the  Paper  which  he  has  kindly  prepared  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  this  evening.  I  think  I  can  safely  promise  you  that  both 
in  its  scientific  and  practical  aspects  the  Paper  will  prove  to  be  an 
extremely  interesting  and  valuable  one.  Probably  the  conviction 
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will  be  brought  home  to  you  that,  in  the  matter  of  dairy  produce, 
the  Mother  Country  might  well  look  to  her  great  Colonies,  rather 
than  to  foreign  countries,  for  the  supplies  which  she  requires  from 
abroad.  This  morning  there  is  published  from  Canada  a  telegram 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  remarkable  in  its  coincidence  in 
connection  with  this  meeting  and  the  Paper  to  which  we  are  about 
to  listen.  The  telegram  says  : — 

Ottawa,  March  7. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  arranged  to  open  17  creameries  in 
Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories  this  year.  They  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  co-operative  plan  under  Government  management. 
Farmers  will  contribute  to  the  milk  department  by  the  payment  of  a 
charge  of  four  cents  per  pound  for  manufacturing  and  one  cent  per  pound 
additional  to  defray  the  Government  loan.  It  is  estimated  that  there  vrill 
be  an  output  of  $30,000  worth  of  produce  per  month,  which  will  be 
exported  to  England. 

You  notice,  I  hope,  those  words — which  seem  to  fall  naturally 
into  their  place — “  to  England.”  If  the  Colonies  have  anything 
good  to  send,  they  look,  in  the  first  instance,  to  England,  and  I 
think  if  we  in  England  know  the  Colonies  can  produce  anything 
which  is  good,  and  is  at  all  events  equal  to  the  foreign  article,  it  is 
our  business  in  return  to  look  to  the  Colonies  in  the  first  instance. 
I  am  not  here  to  make  a  speech,  but  to  introduce  the  gentleman 
who  will  read  this  Paper,  and  who,  as  I  have  said,  will  place  before 
you  some  facts  and  circumstances  which,  I  feel  sure,  will  be 
deeply  interesting.  He  himself  has  taken  the  deepest  interest 
in  this  question,  and  that  alone  qualifies  him  to  address  you  and 
claim  your  attention  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lowe  then  read  his  Paper  on — - 

THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

The  subject  before  us  to-night  is  not  a  matter  of  high  politics,  like 
Imperial  Defence  or  Imperial  Federation,  and  other  great  questions, 
which  so  often  occupy  the  attention  of  Fellows  of  this  Institute  ; 
it  is  rather  the  practical  application  of  science  and  skill  to  one  of 
the  oldest  and  humblest  of  agricultural  interests  that  have  occupied 
mankind  from  prehistoric  ages  down  to  the  scientific  era  of  to-day. 
The  raison  d'etre  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is,  I  take  it,  the 
welding  together  in  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  Colonial  Empire  with  the  Mother  Country ;  and  of  the  many 
links  that  weld  one  people  to  another,  none  are  stronger  than  those 
forged  at  the  commercial  anvil.  When  that  ideal  and  noble  unity, 
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the  Federation  of  the  British  Empire,  becomes  an  accomplished 
tact,  I  doubt  if  any  influence  more  powerful  than  that  of  trade  and 
commerce  will  have  contributed  to  that  glorious  consummation. 
Therefore,  though  the  subject  before  us  may  not  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  one  of  a  dominating  character,  yet  I  trust  before  we  separate, 
you  will  be  convinced  that  in  the  near  future  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  Colonies  will  hold  no  mean  position  in  the  relations  between 
those  far-off  countries  and  the  Motherland. 

My  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  interest  you — though  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  this  point  has  been  neglected — as  to  lay  before  you, 
and  before  our  friends  in  the  Colonies,  some  great  and  practical 
suggestions  for  increasing  the  wealth  of  a  large  section  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  Australia,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Canada.  Further,  I 
hope  to  enlist  your  sympathies  and  imbue  you  with  enthusiasm,  so 
that  you  will  go  forth  from  this  room  using  your  influence  towards 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  supplying  the  forty  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  with  the  dairy  produce  of  the  Colonies  rather 
than  with  that  of  foreign  countries.  §1  do  not  propose  to  accomplish 
this  end  by  any  tariffs,  preferential,  or  otherwise ;  but  by  showing 
to  the  Colonists  that  they  possess  so  many  and  so  great  natural 
advantages  that  they  are  capable  of  winning  our  markets  by  means 
of  that  most  powerful  of  all  commercial  influences — the  Economy  of 
Production. 

Though  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
Colonies  would  be  very  interesting,  I  prefer  to  deal  with  its  future 
growth,  as  being  by  far  the  more  useful  and  practical  treatment  of 
the  subject.  The  production  of  bacon,  eggs,  and  poultry,  though  a 
corollary  of  dairy  farming,  is  also  purposely  omitted  on  account  of 
want  of  time  to  deal  with  this  branch  efficiently.  Still,  a  brief 
reference  to  the  past  is  necessary. 

In  the  year  1891  the  number  of  cows  in  the  three  principal 
dairying  Coloniesin  Australasia  was  945,575, and  in  Canadal,857,112, 
and  the  quantity  of  butter  produced  was  23,000  tons  and  51,' 700  tons 
respectively.  The  amount  of  cheese  produced  was  6,700  tons  in 
Australasia,  and  51,000  tons  in  Canada.  In  1895  these  figures  had 
grown  to  1,100,000  cows  in  Australasia,  and  1,950,000  in  Canada. 
The  butter  made  in  Australasia  reached  the  total  of  36,000  tons,  and 
in  Canada  52,000  tons.  The  manufacture  of  cheese  in  Australasia 
was  11,500  tons,  and  in  Canada  68,000  tons.  Thus  in  four  years 
the  total  number  of  cows  in  the  Colonies  increased  by  247,350,  or 
nearly  9  per  cent.,  the  production  of  butter  by  13,000  tons,  and  that 
of  cheese  by  21,800  tons.  These  figures,  indeed,  show  that  the 
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people  of  the  Colonies  have  great  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  progress 
they  have  made  ;  but  with  all  due  deference  to  this  rightful  feeling, 
I  hope  to  persuade  them  that  they  are  capable  of  attaining  even 
greater  progress  in  the  future. 

The  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1896  imported  151,897  tons  of 
butter,  valued  at  £15,344,000,  and  112,227  tons  of  cheese  of  the 
value  of  £4,900,000,  making  a  total  import  of  264,124  tons  of 
dairy  produce,  worth  £20,244,000.  Of  this  enormous  import  the 
Colonies  supplied  15,368  tons  of  butter,  valued  at  £1,425,000,  and 
64,472  tons  of  cheese,  valued  at  £2,705,000,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
80,000  tons  of  butter  and  cheese,  worth  £4,130,000. 

Welcome  as  these  great  results  must  be  to  us  all,  if  we  look  at 
the  other  side  of  this  picture  we  shall  see  how  vast  is  the  field 
for  Colonial  energy.  Foreign  countries  supplied  136,529  tons  of 
butter,  worth  £13,919,000,  and  47,755  tons  of  cheese,  worth 
£2,195,000,  or  a  total  of  184,284  tons  of  dairy  produce,  worth 
£16,114,000.  To  sum  up  these  figures,  it  appears  the  Colonies 
supply  slightly  over  one-tentli  of  the  weight  of  butter  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  value.  In 
cheese  they  supply  four- sevenths  of  the  weight,  but  not  quite  the 
same  proportion  in  value.  These  figures  are  most  expressive,  and 
give  a  glimpse  of  the  future  possibilities  of  wealth  for  our  Colonial 
friends.  I  propose  to-night  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  some 
of  the  principal  means  to  be  adopted  by  the  Colonies  with  a  view  to 
securing  for  themselves  the  bulk  of  this  trade. 

Productiveness  op  Colonial  Cows. 

Dairy  farmers  nearly  all  over  the  world  have  not  paid  that  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  breeding  of  cows  solely  for  the  production  of  milk  and 
butter  that  they  ought  to  have  done.  In  this  error  the  Agricultural 
Shows  have  borne  a  prominent  part,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
very  few  years  that  cows  have  been  awarded  prizes  for  the  milk 
and  butter  test  rather  than  for  beauty  of  form  and  fattening  pro¬ 
perties  for  beef.  It  is  astounding  to  think  of  the  great  ignorance 
which  prevails  among  farmers  on  this  point.  Not  one  per  cent,  of 
them  could  give  any  accurate  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  milk 
or  butter  given  per  year  by  each  or  all  of  his  cows,  yet  on  this  very 
fact  90  per  cent,  of  his  success  depends,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
Colonial  dairymen  must  give  this  point  their  very  closest  attention. 

Dairy  cows  ought  to  be  kept  solely  for  one  of  three  purposes, 
namely,  the  production  of  milk,  or  of  butter,  or  of  cheese,  and 
whichever  of  these  products  the  dairyman  requires  most,  so  must  he 
select  his  herd.  There  are  some  varieties  of  cows  noted  for  their 
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large  yield  of  milk,  others  for  their  great  production  of  butter.  If 
the  sale  of  milk  in  its  raw  state,  or  the  production  of  cheese  be  his 
object,  then  his  herd  should  be  chosen  from  those  breeds  that  are 
known  to  be  large  producers  of  milk.  If  butter-making  be  his 
purpose,  then  those  varieties  of  cows  which  yield  the  largest 
quantity  of  butter  should  be  kept.  These  are  the  two  main  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  guide  a  dairy  farmer  in  the  formation  of  his 
herd.  Before,  however,  he  can  proceed  to  build  up  his  herd  on  one 
or  other  of  these  lines,  he  ought  to  know  day  by  day  and  week  by 
week  the  productiveness  of  each  individual  cow.  This  knowledge 
can  be  easily  acquired.  Every  day,  or  one  regular  day  in  every 
week,  the  milk  of  each  cow  should  be  weighed  and  carefully  recorded 
in  a  book  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  milk  should  be  tested  for 
butter  fat  and  the  result  similarly  recorded.  By  this  means  he  would 
learn  the  exact  quantity  of  milk  or  butter  that  each  of  his  cows  was 
producing,  and  so  would  be  able  to  weed  out  the  least  profitable 
and  retain  only  those  that  paid  him  best.  Careful  selection  of  his 
cows  in  this  matter  and  proper  attention  to  breeding  would  in  a 
few  years  give  the  dairyman  a  herd  of  great  value,  because  it  would 
be  specially  designed  for  his  particular  purpose. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  productiveness  of  Colonial  cows  first 
with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  then  with  a  standard  which 
every  herd  ought  to  attain,  namely,  COO  gallons  of  milk  or  240  lb.  of 
butter  per  cow  per  annum.  Many  eminent  authorities  have  carefully 
estimated  the  annual  yield  of  milk  per  cow  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Among  the  latest  are  Robert  E.  Turnbull  andR.  H.  Rew.  Professor 
Sheldon  has  also  given  special  attention  to  this  subject.  Though 
the  estimates  of  these  authorities  do  not  all  coincide,  454  gallons  of 
milk  or  180  lb.  of  butter  may  be  taken  as  the  average  yield  per 
cow  per  annum  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
high  standard,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  fairly  accurate.  This  yield  is 
not  that  of  special  herds,  but  represents  the  average  of  all  the  cows 
in  the  Kingdom.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  the  average  yield 
of  each  cow  of  a  few  herds,  &c.,  returns  for  which  are  in  my  pos¬ 
session,  and  from  which  you  will  see  how  great  are  the  possibilities 
of  production  of  milk  from  careful  selection  in  breeding  and  suitable 
attention  in  feeding  : — 


Sir  John  Bennett  Lawes  . 

42  cows,  each 

Gallons 

.  858 

Ontario  Agricultural  College  . 

•  21  ,,  ,, 

.  608 

Norwegian  Herd  at  Danvik  . 

50  „ 

.  610 

B.  Henry  Bew  (Typical  Herds) 

.  J)  1! 

.  666 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  F.  W.  Woll  . 

2,921  „ 

.  610 

Ten  Dairy  Counties  of  Scotland,  J.  Spier 

226,000  „ 

.  620 
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From  Colonial  official  figures  of  the  production  of  butter  and 
cheese,  and  estimating  the  milk  consumed  in  the  raw  state  by  the 
calf  and  by  the  people  to  be  the  same  per  head  as  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  average  yield  is  as  follows : — In  New  South  Wales, 
274  gallons  per  cow  ;  Victoria,  291 ;  in  New  Zealand,  330  ;  and  in 
Canada,  340.  These  yields  are  somewhat  startling  by  their  small¬ 
ness,  but  I  believe  they  will  be  found  to  be  substantially  correct. 
Their  smallness  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  due  to  two  facts  :  first,  the  less  daily  production  of  milk  per  cow, 
and  second,  the  long  period  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  go  dry, 
owing  to  non-winter  feeding.  If  the  cows  of  each  of  these  Colonies 
were  even  up  to  the  standard  of  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
increased  annual  value  of  butter  at  9 d.  per  lb.  which  each  Colony 
would  he  able  to  send  to  us  would  be  as  follows 


£ 

967,709 

1,137,876 

513,800 

3,334,500 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
New  Zealand 
Canada 


Total 


5,953,885 


When  it  is  remembered  that  during  1896  the  total  value  of  butter 
imported  from  these  Colonies  at  9 d.  per  lb.  came  to  only 
£1,332,962,  we  see  what  an  enormous  loss  of  profit  the  Colonies 
sustain  through  the  low  productiveness  of  their  cows,  the  yearly 
loss  per  cow  being  54s.  in  New  South  Wales,  49s.  in  Victoria,  37s. 
in  New  Zealand,  and  34s.  in  Canada.  Such  facts  as  these  ought  to 
stimulate  the  Colonial  dairyman  to  exert  himself  so  as  to  prevent 
this  enormous  leakage  in  his  business. 

If  we  turn  to  the  standard  of  production  suggested,  namely,  600 
gallons  of  milk  or  240  lb.  of  butter  per  cow  per  year,  and  estimate 
what  would  have  been  the  increased  gain  to  the  Colonies  during 
1896,  if  this  standard  had  already  been  attained  as  it  is  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  in  the  ten  dairying  counties  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  herds 
referred  to  above,  we  shall  find  that  if  this  increased  production 
had  come  as  butter  at  9d.  per  lb.  it  would  have  reached  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  nearly  £13,000,000.  (For  details  see  Appendix  A.) 

This  estimate  does  not  include  the  natural  increase  in  the 
number  of  cows,  which,  of  course,  would  materially  add  still  further 
to  the  production. 
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Improvement  op  Dairy  Herds  and  Winter  Feeding. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  these  observations  on  the  productiveness 
of  Colonial  cows  that  if  the  Colonial  dairy  farmer  wishes  to  replace 
the  foreigner  in  British  markets,  he  must  modify  his  present  system 
in  two  important  particulars.  First,  he  must  pay  far  more  attention 
to  the  breeding  of  his  cows,  and,  secondly,  he  must  adopt  a  system 
of  winter  feeding.  In  regard  to  the  breeding  of  cows  for  milk  and 
butter,  I  believe  there  already  exists  in  all  of  the  Colonies  an 
excellent  stock  of  the  best  breeds  for  this  purpose.  It  requires  only 
a  few  years  of  careful  selection  to  thoroughly  improve  the  existing 
herds.  Jerseys,  Ayrshires,  Holsteins,  and  Shorthorns,  both  pure 
and  crossed,  are  not  difficult  to  obtain.  If  an  exact  record  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  each  cow’s  milk  were  carefully  kept,  and  all 
the  unsatisfactory  animals  weeded  out,  the  productive  capacity  of 
Colonial  cows  would  rapidly  and  enormously  improve.  Dairy  cows 
must  be  kept  solely  for  the  production  of  milk  and  butter,  and  not 
for  beauty  alone.  A  friend  writing  to  me  recently  very  pithily 
remarked  :  “A  man  can  put  up  with  a  pretty  wife  though  she  be 
faulty,  but  not  with  a  cow.” 

Mr.  John  Frederick  Hall,  a  landowner  in  Somersetshire,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  showed  that, 
from  careful  records,  he  found  Jerseys  more  profitable  than  Short¬ 
horns.  Three  Jerseys  ate  the  same  amount  as  two  Shorthorns, 
and  he  made  £15  a  year  more  from  every  three  Jerseys  than  he 
did  from  every  two  Shorthorns.  If  the  average  milking  life  of  cows 
be  taken  as  four  years,  this  shows  £60  greater  profit  on  the  three 
Jerseys.  When,  however,  his  cows  ceased  to  give  milk  and  were 
sold  for  beef  the  two  Shorthorns  made  £12  more  than  the  three 
Jerseys,  thus  reducing  the  greater  profit  on  the  Jerseys  to  £48.  I 
am  not  advocating  Jerseys  against  Shorthorns,  but  merely  wish  by 
the  above  to  show  that  unless  a  farmer  keeps  accurate  records  of  the 
yield  of  each  of  his  cows  he  cannot  know  which  pays  him  best. 
The  present  system  is  one  of  haphazard,  and  should  be  replaced  by 
one  of  intelligence  and  exactitude.  Every  farmer  must  select  his 
cows  according  to  his  opportunities  and  his  surroundings.  He 
must  be  sole  judge  of  which  variety  of  cow  will  suit  his  circum¬ 
stances  best,  and  the  only  way  he  can  do  this  is  to  follow  the 
method  just  mentioned. 

Breeding,  however,  is  not  everything  in  a  dairy  herd.  It  is  quite 
as  essential  to  study  feeding.  Summer  feeding  is  very  easy.  It  is 
the  winter  food  for  cows  that  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  labour- 
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and  skill  in  its  preparation.  A  fact  that  impressed  me  as  most 
curious  during  my  visit  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  any  preparation  of  winter  food  for  cows. 
At  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College  in  New  South  Wales, 
however,  Mr.  Thompson,  the  able  President,  who  seems  fully  alive 
to  the  necessity  for  winter  feeding,  showed  me  a  silo  of  splendid 
ensilage,  made  from  Indian  corn  and  other  constituents,  which  he 
had  prepared  for  the  cows.  He  told  me  the  results  of  feeding  the 
cows  on  this  ensilage  gave  him  great  satisfaction.  He  was  at  that 
time  busily  engaged  in  finding  out  the  best  food  for  the  production 
of  milk  and  butter  in  winter.  Unfortunately,  I  am  unable  to  give 
the  outcome  of  his  experiments,  but  I  can  supply  the  results  of  a 
very  valuable  and  interesting  experiment  made  in  Canada  for  the 
same  purpose  by  Mr.  James  W.  Robertson,  Dairy  Commissioner  to 
that  Colony.  In  an  official  report  he  says  the  ensilage  he  recom¬ 
mends  for  the  feeding  of  cows  may  be  prepared  as  follows  : 

“  Half  a  bushel  of  horse  beans  are  mixed  with  one-third  of  a  bushel  of 
Indian  corn,  and  are  sown  or  planted  on  an  acre  in  rows  3  feet  to 
31  feet  apart ;  when  the  corn  reaches  the  glazing  stage  of  growth,  the 
product  from  two  acres  of  the  mixture  (which  being  grown  together  is 
necessarily  handled  as  one  crop)  is  cut  and  put  into  the  silo,  together  with 
the  heads  from  half  an  acre  of  sunflowers.  Two  acres  of  fodder  corn  at 
15  tons  per  acre  furnish  1,200  single  feeds  of  50  lb.  each.” 

This  means  that  two  acres  of  this  ensilage  and  the  half  acre  of  sun¬ 
flower  heads  will  give  a  cow  food  for  1 ,200  days,  or  say  eight  cows  for 
150  days.  The  cost  of  this  ensilage  is  6s.  per  ton.  The  sunflower 
heads  are  for  providing  the  fat  which  is  deficient  in  the  Indian  corn 
and  beans.  (For  full  particulars  see  Appendix  B.) 

The  question  of  winter  feeding  is  too  extensive  to  go  into  in 
further  detail,  as  my  time  is  limited.  If  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
however,  were  to  adopt  it,  they  would  be  able  to  get  their  butter  here 
in  large  quantities  during  September,  October,  and  November,  the 
three  months  of  the  year  when  butter  makes  the  highest  prices. 

The  Factory  System  in  Dairying. 

The  dairy  industry  has  been  looked  upon  from  time  immemorial 
as  a  simple  and  domestic  concern  that  required  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  skill,  and  a  still  less  degree  of  knowledge,  to  carry  it 
on  successfully.  In  the  future  dairying  will  be  elevated  into  one 
of  the  fermentation  industries,  like  brewing  and  wine-making, 
which  require  a  large  amount  of  capital  combined  with  the  highest 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge.  This  upsetting  of  old  methods 
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and  the  substitution  of  wliat  many  may  call  new-fangled  notions 
has  not  yet  made  much  advance  within  the  United  Kingdom  itself 
— though  it  is  growing  apace  in  Ireland — yet  in  some  countries, 
and  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  in  Canada,  it  has  already 
assumed  large  proportions.  The  butter  factories  in  Australasia 
number  over  450,  and  employ  2,300  hands.  In  Canada  the  number 
is  over  300,  and  they  employ  nearly  1,500  hands.  The  domestic 
dairy  method  of  butter  and  cheese  making  in  the  Colonies  is  being 
rapidly  replaced  by  the  factory  system,  and  in  a  few  years  all  the 
butter  and  cheese  will  be  made  in  factories.  The  cheapness  of 
production  in  the  large  manufactories  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
killed  the  hand-loom  trade,  and  the  great  saving  of  labour  inherent 
in  the  establishment  of  dairy  factories  will  similarly  destroy  the 
domestic  operation  on  the  farm.  Not  many  years  ago,  before  Science 
was  called  in  to  assist  in  the  art  of  brewing  beer,  most  of  our  public- 
houses  brewed  their  own  beer,  or  were  supplied  by  small  local  breweries. 
Now  all  this  is  changed.  Enormous  breweries  have  grown  up  and 
absorbed  the  small  men,  who  found  themselves  unable  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  more  economical  production,  combined  with  more 
regular  and  reliable  quality  of  beer  produced  by  the  larger  brewers. 
It  will  be  just  the  same  with  the  dairy  factories.  More  economical 
production,  greater  regularity,  and  superiority  of  quality,  are  the 
influences  that  will  enable  the  factory  system  to  successfully  over¬ 
throw  the  older  methods.  As  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this 
principle,  take  the  case  of  Ireland.  The  fall  in  values  of  dairy 
produce  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years  caused 
the  Irish  butter  trade  to  suffer  severely.  It  was  seen  that  the 
factory  system  of  butter-making  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  enabled 
the  sellers  of  Danish  and  Swedish  butters  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  successfully  compete  with  Irish  producers.  In  self-defence  the 
factory  system  has  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  many  difficulties  it  has  had  to  encounter,  it  is  proving 
itself  successful,  and  is  spreading  very  rapidly  in  that  country. 

In  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  in  Canada  the  factory  system  is 
working  excellently,  but  I  believe  in  all  of  them  the  force  of  keen 
competition  is  driving  the  smaller  factories  to  amalgamate,  so  as  to 
economise  in  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  secure  the  advantages 
above  enumerated.  Men  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  the  scientific 
processes  and  appliances  which  are  essential  to  the  production  of  the 
highest  quality  of  butter  and  cheese  are  far  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  small  factories.  Though  this  process  of  swallowing  up  the 
smaller  concerns  will  ultimately  be  of  great  benefit,  it  will  cause 
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considerable  loss  and  worry  to  many  during  the  transformation,  but 
keen  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world  will  render  such 
absorption  inevitable. 

Bacteria  and  their  Effect  on  Milk. 

Having  spoken  of  the  improvement  desirable  in  dairy  herds,  the 
necessity  of  winter  feeding,  and  the  certain  development  of  the 
factory  system  in  dairying,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  milk  itself  and 
its  treatment  for  butter  and  cheese  making.  If  milk  were  drawn 
from  the  udder  of  a  perfectly  healthy  cow  into  a  sterilised  vessel 
without  allowing  it  to  come  into  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  the 
milk  would  keep  sweet  for  weeks  and  perhaps  months.  If  it  were 
milked  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it 
would  undergo  a  physical  and  chemical  change,  which  might  render 
it  very  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  totally  unfit  for  human  food, 
while  the  butter  and  cheese  made  from  it  would  be  equally  unpalat¬ 
able.  It  not  only  becomes  sour,  but  often  acquires  a  great  many 
objectionable  flavours  known  as  “  taints.”  The  reason  why  in  the 
one  case  it  remains  sweet,  and  in  the  other  becomes  sour,  &c.,  is 
because  in  the  former  case  it  is  kept  free  from  bacteria,  and  in 
the  latter  exposed  continually  to  their  presence.  It  is  the  growth 
of  bacteria  in  milk  that  causes  it  to  undergo  change.  The 
name  bacteria  I  know  has  an  objectionable  association  in  most 
minds.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  we  connect  them 
with  diseases  such  as  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  &c.  This  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  for  many  of  the  bacteria  are  most  useful  to  us,  and 
may  be  called  friends,  for  they,  with  the  yeasts  to  which  they 
are  closely  allied,  give  us  the  flavours  and  bouquets  of  our  wine, 
the  different  tastes  of  our  beer  and  bread,  as  well  as  the  flavours 
and  aromas  of  our  butter  and  cheese.  Many  persons  imagine 
bacteria  are  little  crawling,  creeping,  wriggling  animals.  This 
is  quite  erroneous.  Bacteria  are  not  animals  at  all.  They  are 
plants.  The  difference  between  them  and  the  plants  we  see  with 
the  naked  eye  is  that  bacteria  are  plants  of  only  one  cell  and 
have  no  green  colouring  matter,  while  the  large  plants  consist  of 
innumerable  cells,  and  contain  chlorophyll,  or  the  green  colouring 
matter  which  is  absent  in  bacteria.  Because  bacteria  are  deficient  in 
chlorophyll  they  cannot  obtain  their  food  direct  from  the  air  and 
soil,  like  the  large  plants,  but  feed  upon  substances  such  as  milk , 
which  are  produced  from  the  green  plants.  Bacteria  are  of  many 
shapes — some  are  spherical  like  balls  ;  others  are  cylindrical]  like 
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short  straight  rods  with  rounded,  or  pointed,  or  flat  ends  ;  others 
are  like  curved  rods,  and  so  on — but  they  are  one  and  all  plants. 
The  bacteria  of  milk  may  roughly  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
those  that  produce  lactic  acid,  those  that  cause  no  apparent 
change  in  the  milk,  and  those  that  coagulate  it  by  the  production 
of  a  substance  similar  to  rennet.  These  three  classes  all  feed 
mainly  upon  the  sugar  of  milk,  and  break  it  down  into  different 
compounds,  e.g.  lactic  acid,  which  give  the  properties  of  acidity, 
of  coagulation,  &c.  There  are  various  species  of  each  class,  and 
each  species  has  a  different  effect  upon  the  milk. 

Having  told  you  what  bacteria  are,  and  how  they  live,  it  is  time 
to  explain  where  they  come  from,  and  how  they  get  into  the  milk. 
Bacteria  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  atmosphere  is 
filled  with  them,  and  so  is  the  surface  of  the  soil.  They  cover 
more  or  less  thickly  all  vegetation,  and  they  swarm  in  ponds  and 
lakes.  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  place  on  the  earth  quite  free 
from  bacteria.  Those,  however,  which  occupy  our  attention  to¬ 
night  are  chiefly  found  in  the  air,  on  the  hay  and  other  food  of 
cattle,  in  the  cowsheds,  and  among  the  dust  and  dirt  both  of  the 
field  and  the  shed.  Three  conditions  are  essential  to  their  exis¬ 
tence  and  multiplication — namely,  moisture,  a  suitable  tempera¬ 
ture  and  food.  Just  as  arctic  plants  can  grow  in  cold  regions  and 
tropical  plants  in  warm  latitudes,  so  some  of  these  bacteria  thrive 
most  luxuriantly  at  one  temperature  and  some  at  another.  The 
range  of  temperature  that  is  most  suitable  for  their  growth  and 
rapid  multiplication  is  from  80°  F.  to  100°  F.  Many  can  live  down 
to  freezing  point  and  up  to  150°  F.,  and  some  can  even  resist  the 
cold  at  many  degrees  below  zero,  while  the  spores  of  others  are  not 
killed  even  when  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  reached.  The  sources 
from  which  bacteria  get  into  the  milk-pail  are  mainly  the  following  : 

a.  From  the  milk  left  in  the  teat  of  the  cow  after  milking. 

b.  From  the  dirt  and  hair  on  the  udder  of  the  cow  while  being 
milked. 

c.  From  the  hands  and  clothes  of  the  milker,  and  from  the  milk- 
pail  and  other  utensils  being  insufficiently  cleaned. 

d.  From  the  atmosphere  where  the  cow  is  milked  and  where  the 
milk  is  subsequently  kept,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  cow-slied. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  non-existence  of  bacteria  in  milk  while  it  is 
in  the  udder  of  a  perfectly  healtny  cow,  but  you  must  not  imagine 
the  milk  in  the  teat  of  the  cow  to  be  in  the  same  condition.  In  the 
former  position  it  is  sealed  hermetically  from  the  atmosphere, 
whereas  the  air,  having  free  access  to  the  drop  of  milk  left  in  the 
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end  of  the  teat,  impregnates  this  with  bacteria,  and  the  heat  of  the 
cow  being  most  suitable  for  their  growth  the  milk  in  every  teat  soon 
swarms  with  them.  In  the  first  “  runnings  ”  of  the  teats  about 
50,000  bacteria  are  found  in  as  much  milk  as  would  fill  a  lady’s 
thimble,  while  in  the  same  quantity,  when  milking  is  nearly  over, 
not  500  are  present. 

Though  the  other  sources  of  infection  are  enumerated  separately, 
the  atmosphere  is  mainly  the  means  of  contamination,  and  by  the 
kindness  of  Professor  H.  L.  Russell,  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  Wisconsin,  I  will  show  you  afterwards  on  the  screen  how 
great  is  this  source  of  infection.  Professor  Russell  found  that  when 
cows  were  milked  in  a  stable  in  the  winter,  the  average  number  of 
bacteria  that  fell  per  minute  into  a  milk-pail  of  ten  inches  diameter 
was  5,300.  When  the  udder  and  the  hands  of  the  milker  were 
washed  just  before  milking  then  only  1,300  per  minute.  When  a 
similar  experiment  was  tried  in  the  open  air  in  August,  the  diminu¬ 
tion  was  96  per  cent.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  feed  cows  with 
hay  in  the  stable  just  before  milking  them,  and  when  this  is  done 
the  air  is  densely  infected  with  dust  and  spores  of  bacteria.  Pro- 
lessor  Russell’s  experiments  show  that  under  such  conditions  over 
160,000  micro-organisms  fall  into  the  milk-pail  per  minute,  whereas 
when  milking  was  carried  on  under  thoroughly  cleanly  conditions 
only  2,400  per  minute  found  their  way  into  the  milk-pail,  and  milk 
secured  in  such  a  manner  kept  sweet  for  24  hours  longer  than  milk 
obtained  under  ordinary  conditions,  though  both  were  kept  in  the 
same  room.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  this 
immense  number  of  bacteria  secure  access  to  the  milk  that  there¬ 
fore  the  milk  will  not  keep  sweet.  This  altogether  depends  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  milk  afterwards.  If  the  milk-pail  were  taken 
straight  from  the  cow  and  the  milk  cooled  down,  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  to  near  freezing  point,  and  kept  there,  it  would  keep  sweet 
for  a  very  long  time,  the  reason  being  that  at  such  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  the  bacteria  would  be  practically  dormant  and  quite  incapable 
of  multiplying.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  milk-pail  were  taken 
straight  from  the  cow  and  the  milk  heated  to  about  160°  F.  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  then  all  the  bacteria  that  had  entered  the 
milk  would  be  killed,  and  only  a  few  spores  remain.  If  this  milk 
before  it  could  be  again  infected  with  bacteria  were  rapidly  cooled 
down  to  below  50°  F.,  then  it  also  would  keep  sweet  for  a  very  long 
time.  The  main  causes  of  bad  milk  are,  first,  the  introduction  of 
large  numbers  of  bacteria  ;  and,  secondly,  the  high  temperature  at 
which  it  is  kept,  the  second  cause  being  far  the  more  potent.  The 
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warmer  milk  is  kept,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  sooner  it  becomes 
bad,  because  tlie  more  rapidly  do  the  bacteria  increase.  The  active 
growth  of  bacteria  means  rapid  multiplication  and  active  chemical 
change. 

The  Source  op  Flavour  and  Aroma  in  Butter  and  Cheese. 

Now  that  you  know  why  milk  changes  from  sweet  to  sour,  you 
will  be  the  better  able  to  understand  the  source  from  which  butter 
and  cheese  derive  their  flavour  and  aroma.  My  great  reason  for 
alluding  so  fully  to  bacteria  is  to  show  you  that  to  them  we  owe  all 
the  delightful,  as  well  as  all  the  objectionable,  flavours  of  butter  and 
cheese.  I  hope  to  convince  you  that  every  distinct  flavour  or  aroma 
is  due  to  the  action  of  a  different  kind  of  bacteria,  and,  further,  that 
it  is  possible  to  isolate  these  varieties,  and  by  their  aid  secure  any 
particular  flavour  or  aroma  we  desire. 

Louis  Pasteur,  in  his  studies  on  wines  and  beers,  discovered  the 
particular  bacteria  which  made  wine  and  beer  sour,  and  he  also 
found  that  by  heating  the  liquid  up  to  a  certain  temperature  he  could 
kill  all  these  baneful  plants.  This  process  is  called  pasteurisation, 
after  him.  Dr.  Emil  Ch.  Hansen  carried  Pasteur’s  discovery  further. 
He  isolated  the  varieties  of  yeast  (which  are  unicellular  plants 
like  bacteria),  and  found  that  each  variety  gave  its  own  particular 
flavour  to  the  beer.  George  Jacquemin  and  other  French  vignerons 
applied  Hansen’s  discovery  to  wine-making,  and  found  that  each 
wine  yeast  gave  its  own  particular  flavour  and  bouquet  to  the  wine. 
Later  researches  have  fully  established  the  soundness  of  these  dis¬ 
coveries,  thus  demonstrating  that  in  brewing  and  wine-making  it 
is  actually  possible,  by  a  careful  selection  of  yeasts,  to  produce 
practically  any  flavour  you  may  desire.  Professor  Storch  in  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Weigmann  in  Germany,  carrying  on  the  methods  of 
Hansen,  soon  identified  one  of  the  milk  bacteria  as  producing  lactic 
acid,  and  cultivated  it  on  a  large  scale  for  butter-making,  though 
Lister  was  the  first  who  isolated  this  organism.  After  some  re¬ 
searches  this  lactic  acid  was  sold  in  a  liquid  form  for  dairymen  to 
put  into  the  cream  to  produce  that  butter  flavour  which  we  so 
much  desire.  As  the  liquid  form  was  found  unsuitable  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  long  distances,  it  was  made  up  into  a  white  powder,  and 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  butter  is  now 
made  from  cream  fermented  with  this  lactic-acid  powder.  I  believe, 
however,  that  this  powder  consists  of  more  than  one  variety  of 
lactic  acid-producing  bacteria,  and  is  therefore  a  blend  rather  than 
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a  pure  culture.  Professor  Conn,  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  Con¬ 
necticut,  a  year  or  two  ago  announced  that  he  had  discovered  a 
single  variety  of  bacteria  which  gave  the  butter  flavour.  Professor 
H.  L.  Russell,  of  Wisconsin  University,  however,  has  challenged 
Conn’s  discovery,  and  disputes  the  properties  claimed  for  it.  Conn 
also  claims  that  he  has  isolated  a  bacterium  which  gives  the  aroma 
to  butter,  but  which  produces  no  flavour.  Before,  however,  the 
lactic-acid  powder  and  Conn’s  bacterium  are  sown  in  the  cream,  it 
is  best  that  the  cream  should  be  pasteurised,  for  that  kills  off  all  the 
baneful  and  useless  varieties,  and  gives  the  suitable  bacteria  a 
free  field  in  which  to  develop.  As  the  strongest  proof  I  can  give 
you  of  the  doctrine  that  flavours  are  due  to  bacteria,  and  that 
each  bacterium  gives  its  own  kind  of  flavour,  let  us  take  what 
is  known  as  the  turnipy  flavour.  From  reading  bacteriological 
literature  I  became  convinced  a  year  ago  that  this  flavour  was 
due  to  a  bacterium  and  not  caused  by  the  cow  eating  turnips. 
This  has  now  been  demonstrated  by  Professor  Storch  of  Denmark. 
I  wrote  to  him  on  the  question,  and  in  his  letter  received  a  few  days 
ago  he  says  : 

“  Respecting  the  turnipy  flavour  in  butter,  I  want  to  say  as  follows :  (1) 
Milking  cows,  which  are  fed  on  turnips,  especially  when  the  roots  have 
been  just  taken  from  the  field,  yield  a  product,  which,  according  to  our 
tests  here,  give  the  butter  a  turnipy  flavour  when  the  cream  has  not  been 
pasteurised.  (2)  The  turnipy  butter  flavour  has  no  doubt,  as  a  rule,  its 
origin  from  bacteriological  causes.  It  has  been  demonstrated  here  that 
cows  not  fed  on  turnips  have  in  the  butter  factories  yielded  a  product  of 
butter  which  has  possessed  a  turnipy  flavour.  (3)  Some  time  ago  we,  in 
the  laboratory  here,  isolated  and  cultivated  a  bacterium  which,  sown  in 
milk,  gave  a  turnipy  flavour  to  the  butter.” 

This  discovery  of  Professor  Storcli  appears  to  me  to  be  of  immense 
importance,  for  it  opens  up  a  new  world  in  dairying.  It  not  only 
indicates  that  the  most  objectionable  flavours  in  butter  can  be  avoided 
by  pasteurising  the  cream,  but  it  would  appear  as  if  all  flavours  will 
in  future  be  under  the  control  of  the  scientific  butter-maker.  He  will 
be  able  by  pasteurisation  to  destroy  all  the  objectionable  flavours,  and 
by  cultivating  the  beneficial  bacteria  he  can  sow  them,  either  in  a 
pure  or  blended  form,  into  his  cream  so  as  to  get  the  particular  flavour 
and  aroma  he  desires.  Surely,  this  is  a  wonderful  advance  in  butter¬ 
making. 

This  is  as  far  as  Science  has  yet  unravelled  the  bacteriological 
problem  in  the  manufacture  of  butter.  In  cheese-making,  however, 
Mr.  Fred.  Jas.  Lloyd  has  for  some  years  been  carrying  on  a  most 
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valuable  series  of  researches  in  our  own  country,  principally  in 
Somersetshire.  He  has  been  studying  the  processes,  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance,  the  diseases  in  connection  with  Cheddar 
cheese-making,  and  I  believe  has  practically  exhausted  the- 
chemistry  of  the  operation.  By  his  great  kindness  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  you,  on  the  screen,  some  of  the  typical  forms  of  bacteria 
beneficial  and  baneful  in  cheese-making.  His  work  is  of  the  utmost 
value,  and  will  enable  cheese-makers  all  over  the  world  to  make  a 
far  better  article  than  before.  He  has  shown  beyond  all  question 
that  particular  flavours  in  cheese-making  are  due  to  special  forms 
of  bacteria,  and  that  if  a  cheese  is  not  perfect  the  fault  lies  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  milk,  and  not  in  the  maker. 

Pasteurisation  and  Sterilisation. 

As  soon  as  the  true  causes  of  milk  and  cream  becoming  sour  or 
otherwise  deteriorating  in  flavour  became  known,  scientists  set  to 
work  to  discover  some  means  of  destroying  the  bacteria,  without  at 
the  same  time  injuring  the  milk.  Chemicals  of  various  kinds  were 
tried,  but  there  are  objections  to  the  use  of  all  of  them.  The  most 
successful  of  all  methods  of  preserving  milk  and  cream  yet  discovered 
are  those  known  as  pasteurising  and  sterilising.  The  latter  of  these 
is  necessary  only  when  milk  and  cream  have  to  be  kept  sweet  for 
weeks  and  months.  The  two  operations,  though  alike  in  principle, 
yet  differ  in  degree.  In  both,  heat  is  applied  to  the  milk  or  cream, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  In  pasteurisation  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
the  temperature  to  between  150°  to  175°  F.,  and  keep  it  there  for 
about  twenty  minutes  to  destroy  all  active  bacteria  present.  In  steri¬ 
lising  the  temperature  must  reach  or  exceed  212°  F.,  that  is,  boiling- 
point.  The  objection  to  sterilising  is  that  it  gives  a  burnt  flavour  to 
the  product.  The  pasteurising  process,  if  properly  conducted,  leaves 
no  perceptible  difference  in  the  taste.  As  both  processes  accomplish 
the  object  of  keeping  milk  perfectly  sweet  for  a  longer  period 
than  it  would  otherwise  do,  it  is  clear  that  for  dairying  operations 
pasteurisation  is  preferable  to  sterilisation.  The  great  advantages  of 
treating  all  cream  for  butter- making  by  pasteurising  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  fully  recognised  in  the  Colonies.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  butter  exported  is  made  from  pasteurised 
cream.  During  the  very  hot  weather  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  the 
necessity  for  this  process  is  most  imperative.  Artificial  refrigeration 
cannot  repair  the  injury  already  done  to  milk  or  cream  by  the 
growth  of  bacterial  life  ;  it  can  only  prevent  further  injury.  If  the 
evening’s  milk  has  not  been  rapidly  cooled  and  kept  so  during  the 
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night,  it  swarms  with  bacteria  when  brought  to  the  factory  in  the 
morning,  many  of  them  being  of  the  baneful  variety,  and  the  cream 
should  be  carefully  pasteurised,  that  is,  the  bacteria  should  not  only 
be  prevented  from  further  increase,  they  should  be  killed  right  ofl. 
If  the  factory  manager  allows  even  one  farmer’s  cream  which  is 
swarming  with  evil  bacteria  to  mix  with  the  sweet  cream  of  the  rest 
of  his  suppliers,  he  will  soon  discover  that  the  proverb  of  “  Ill  weeds 
grow  apace  ”  is  as  applicable  to  the  cream-vat  as  to  the  garden. 

Let  me  now  explain  how  pasteurisation  keeps  milk  sweet  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  it  would  otherwise  do.  The  minimum 
multiplying  point  oimost  milk  bacteria  may  be  taken  at  50°  F.,  the 
maximum  at  113°  F.  Between  these  points  they  multiply  in  various 
degrees  of  rapidity.  Thus,  while  bacteria  can  live  from  below  zero 
to  about  150°  F.,  they  can  only  multiply  from  50°  to  about  113°  F., 
the  temperature  most  suitable  for  their  growth  being  80°  F.  to 
100°  F.  From  this  it  follows  that,  if  milk  be  kept  below  50°  or 
above  113°,  the  bacteria  in  it  cannot  multiply,  though  those  already 
existing  can  at  these  temperatures  carry  on  their  process  of  con¬ 
verting  the  sugar  of  milk  into  various  acids.  Hence,  if  milk  be 
already  swarming  with  bacteria,  it  is  best  to  raise  the  temperature 
to  such  a  point  as  will  kill  them  right  off,  and  this  temperature,  we 
have  seen,  is  150°  and  upwards.  I  have  given  the  pasteurising 
temperature  as  150°  to  175°  F.  Above  this  there  is  the  danger  of 
producing  the  burnt  flavour  previously  mentioned.  At  150°  it  takes 
longer  to  kill  the  bacteria  than  at  175°.  At  155°  twenty  minutes 
will  do,  at  160°  fifteen  minutes,  at  165°  ten  minutes,  and  so  on. 
Pasteurising,  however,  does  not  kill  all  bacterial  forms.  It  destroys 
those  that  propagate  by  fission  only.  It  does  not  kill  those  that  mul¬ 
tiply  by  spores.  The  baneful  kinds,  unfortunately,  are  those  which 
mainly  breed  by  spore  formation,  and  hence  are  more  difficult  to 
kill.  In  fact,  only  a  sterilising  temperature  is  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  Herein  lies  a  great  danger.  Unless  pasteurised  milk  is 
rapidly  cooled  down  to  a  temperature  at  which  these  spores  become 
torpid,  pasteurising  is  very  dangerous,  for  there  is  every  probability 
that  all  the  beneficial  bacteria  will  have  been  killed  and  only  the 
baneful  ones  remain  alive.  Therefore  artificial  cooling  processes  must 
be  used  along  with  pasteurisation  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Experiment  Dairy  Stations. 

During  my  visit  to  the  Australasian  Colonies  I  was  much 
impressed  with  the  great  need  for  dairy  schools  and  experiment 
dairy  stations  which  are  provided  by  the  Governments  of  all  other 
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dairy  countries  in  the  world,  our  own  United  Kingdom  excepted. 
The  United  States,  Canada,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Finland  are  all  provided  with  dairy 
schools  or  experiment  stations,  most  of  them  with  both.  The 
most  pressing  necessity  in  the  Australasian  Dairying  Colonies  is  the 
establishment  of  these  institutions  ;  without  them  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  carry  on  an  industry  so  scientific  as  dairying  with  the 
same  success  as  if  they  existed.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  production,  knowledge  is  power.  It  is  largely  owing  to  the 
influence  of  dairy  schools  and  experiment  stations  that  foreign 
countries  have  been  able  to  supplant  British  farmers  in  their  own 
markets.  No  more  powerful  illustration  of  the  natural  advantages 
which  the  Australasian  Colonies  possess  could  be  furnished  than 
the  fact  that  without  any  such  assistance  or  technical  education  in 
dairying  they  have  been  able  to  produce  a  butter  almost  equal  to 
the  best  in  the  world.  The  advantage  of  these  institutions  is 
emphatically  demonstrated  in  Finland,  a  country  which,  from  its 
climatic  conditions,  might  be  considered  the  poorest  in  the  world  for 
dairying  purposes.  Yet  it  possesses  thirteen  dairy  schools  and  one 
or  two  experiment  stations,  and  last  year  exported  about  14,000 
tons  of  butter  as  compared  with  an  export  of  only  8,000  tons  in 
1892.  Furthermore,  the  quality  of  this  butter  is  yearly  improving. 
To  show  the  work  of  these  stations,  I  will  just  quote  the  list  of 
experiments  carried  out  at  one  of  them,  namely,  the  Wisconsin 
station  in  the  United  States.  The  Report  for  1894  contains,  among 
others,  the  following  experiments  specially  connected  with 
dairying  : — 

One  hundred  American  rations  for  dairy  cows. 

On  the  comparative  value  of  linseed  meal,  corn  meal,  and  wheat 
bran  for  milch  cows. 

Experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 

The  source  of  bacterial  infection,  and  the  relation  of  the  same  to 
the  keeping  qualities  of  milk. 

The  infectiousness  of  milk  from  tuberculosis  in  cows. 

Tests  of  dairy  cows. 

The  effect  of  salt  upon  cheese. 

The  fat  globules  in  cow’s  milk. 

All  these  are  printed  separately  and  distributed  gratis  to  the 
farmers  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  In  addition  to  these  experi¬ 
ments,  there  were  others  in  every  department  of  agriculture  simi¬ 
larly  distributed.  The  commercial  advantages  of  such  educational 
influences  are  incalculable,  and  nothing  that  the  Colonial  Govern - 
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ments  can  do  to  foster  the  dairy  industry  will  be  half  so  powerful 
as  the  establishment  of  these  institutions.  Canada  fortunately 
possesses  a  good  supply,  and  her  remarkable  development  as  the 
cheese-manufacturing  Colony  par  excellence  is  mainly  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  this  cause. 

A  Model  Dairying  Estate. 

Although  the  Australasian  Colonies  do  not  possess  a  single 
experiment  dairy  station,  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  is  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  have  a  private  estate  as  well  situated  and  better 
equipped  for  dairying  than  probably  any  other  estate  in  the  world. 
I  refer  to  the  Berry  Estate  owned  by  Dr.  John  Hay.  It  lies  on  the 
sea- coast  about  eighty  miles  south  of  Sydney,  having  a  sea  frontage 
of  about  twenty  miles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  extends  into  the 
interior  at  its  furthest  point  about  ten  miles.  A  part  of  it  was 
formerly  a  swamp,  hut  20,000  acres  have  been  reclaimed.  During 
the  last  three  years  Dr.  Hay  has  spent  £135,000  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  development  of  the  estate.  The  greater  part  of  the 
estate  is  splendid  land,  formerly  densely  wooded,  but  now  growing 
immense  crops  of  grass  and  corn.  The  higher  parts  are  yet  dense 
forests  of  magnificent  timber,  but  all  the  land  that  is  capable  of 
cultivation  is  being  cleared  by  Dr.  Hay  for  settlers.  The  climate  is 
very  salubrious,  and  it  has  a  plentiful  rainfall.  The  estate  is  well 
watered,  and  has  a  line  of  railway  running  right  through  it  to 
Sydney,  as  well  as  a  service  of  coastal  steamers  to  the  same  port. 
Thus  it  possesses  all  the  natural  advantages  of  fertility,  combined 
with  excellent  sea  and  railway  communication.  The  area  of  the 
estate  exceeds  70,000  acres,  and  on  it  there  are  already  settled  above 
500  farmers,  milking  about  15,000  cows,  which  produce  annually 
over  £80,000  of  butter.  This  is  an  average  far  above  the  rest  of  the 
Colony,  for  this  district  is  noted  for  its  excellent  dairy  cattle,  due  in 
no  small  degree  to  Dr.  Hay’s  uncle,  the  late  Mr.  David  Berry,  who 
imported  some  of  the  best  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  from  the  Old 
Country.  Two  years  ago  Dr.  Hay  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
large  butter  factory  at  Berry,  the  central  township  on  the  estate. 
His  brother,  Mr.  Alexander  Hay,  came  to  Europe  and  visited  all 
the  best  dairy  centres,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Germany,  and  France,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  latest  and  most  scientific  methods  of  butter¬ 
making  and  securing  the  most  modern  and  efficient  dairy  appliances. 
He  went  back  full  of  information,  taking  with  him  haif-a-dozen  of 
the  best  Jersey  cattle  he  could  obtain.  It  is  very  largely  due  to  his 
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energy  and  ability  and  enthusiastic  labours  in  the  management  of 
the  estate  that  it  has  developed  so  rapidly.  Dr.  Hay  spared  no  ex¬ 
pense  in  erecting  his  factory ;  the  very  best  machinery  and  all  the 
latest  improvements  were  embodied  in  the  building,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  perfect  dairy  factories  in  the  world.  During 
December  last  over  120  tons  of  butter  were  made  in  it.  On  the 
estate  or  contiguous  to  it  are  thirteen  creameries  which  dispose  of 
all  their  cream  to  the  Berry  Central  Butter  Factory.  The  farmers 
living  around  each  creamery  take  the  new  milk  there,  and,  after  the 
cream  is  separated,  return  home  with  the  skim  milk  for  use  on  the 
farm.  They  are  paid  the  full  market  price  for  their  milk  according 
to  the  amount  of  butter  fat  it  contains,  and  draw  their  money 
monthly.  The  cream  is  sent  daily  from  each  creamery  to  the 
central  factory,  and  there,  after  being  placed  to  ripen  in  vats  holding 
500  gallons  each,  it  is  churned.  In  the  cream-vats  are  a  series  of 
coils  of  pipes  through  which  water  regularly  flows,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  which  can  be  regulated  to  any  degree  desired.  These  coils 
of  pipes,  by  aid  of  machinery,  swing  slowly  from  side  to  side  of  the 
vats,  and  thus  produce  a  uniform  ripening  of  the  cream.  It  then 
passes  to  the  great  box  churns,  of  which  there  are  three,  two  of  them 
being  the  largest  in  the  world,  as  they  each  churn  half  a  ton  of 
butter  at  a  time.  The  machinery  for  the  factory  consists  of  four 
engines,  one  40  horse-power  engine  being  used  for  refrigerating 
purposes,  two  others  for  driving  purposes,  and  one  kept  in  reserve  in 
case  of  a  breakdown.  After  the  churning  the  butter  passes  on  to 
the  butter-workers,  which  are  circular  revolving  tables  eight  feet 
across,  and  hold  8  cwt.  at  a  time.  After  it  is  properly  worked  it  is 
removed  to  the  cool  room,  and  the  butter  intended  for  export  is 
packed  in  cube  boxes  holding  56  lb.  each.  These  are  stowed  in 
the  refrigerating  chamber  until  taken  once  a  week  at  night  in  insu¬ 
lated  railway  trucks,  cooled  by  ice,  straight  to  the  freezing-chambers 
of  the  ships  in  Sydney  Harbour,  and,  thence  brought  to  London.  The 
cream  room,  butter-making  room,  and  storage  room  are  all  kept 
cool  by  the  inside  walls,  being  covered  with  pipes  containing 
refrigerated  brine.  During  three  or  four  months  of  the  season  over 
80  tons  of  butter  per  week  are  made. 

At  Coolangatta,  which  is  the  homestead  of  Dr.  Hay,  he  has 
recently  erected  a  condensed  milk  factory  and  established  a  dairy 
herd  of  nearly  500  cows.  This  factory  is  capable  of  condensing 
2,000  gallons  of  milk  per  day.  He  has  Jerseys,  Ayrshires,  Ilolsteins, 
Shorthorns,  and  the  local  Illawarra  cows  in  his  herd.  He  is  breeding 
these  pure  as  well  as  trying  various  crosses.  Every  cow’s  milk  is 
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weighed  daily,  and  entered  in  a  book  against  her  name,  and  her 
ration  also  recorded.  Once  a  week  her  milk  is  tested  for  butter  at. 
Every  cow  not  coming  up  to  a  fixed  standard  is  removed  from  the 
herd.  Experiments  in  feeding  are  being  scientifically  carried  out, 
and  about  1,000  tons  of  ensilage  and  500  tons  of  hay,  besides  a 
variety  of  other  fodder,  are  prepared  for  next  winter’s  use. 

The  erection  of  the  butter  and  condensed  milk  factories,  and  all 
the  experiments  in  connection  therewith,  are  intended  for  the  sole 
benefit,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  farmers  on  the  estate.  The 
rents  vary  according  to  the  value  of  the  land,  some  of  them  being 
as  much  as  30s.  an  acre  per  annum.  As  a  proof  of  the  success  of  the 
management,  Dr.  Hay  never  has  a  vacant  farm,  an  outgoing  tenant 
always  having  a  friend  he  wishes  installed  as  his  successor. 

Summary. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  I  have  now  shown  what  great  possibilities 
scientific  dairy  farming  opens  up  for  our  Colonies,  and  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Mother  Country  should  not,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  derive  the  great  bulk  of  her  imports  of  butter  and  cheese 
from  her  own  Colonies. 

To  do  this,  however,  I  trust  my  paper  has  made  clear  the  absolute 
necessity  of  our  Colonial  friends, 

1.  Improving  their  dairy  herds. 

2.  Adopting  a  system  of  winter  feeding. 

3.  Confining  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  entirely  to  the 
factory  system. 

,  4.  Making  a  careful  study  of  the  latest  scientific  discoveries  in 
bacteriology. 

5.  Adopting  universally  the  system  of  pasteurisation  ;  and 

6.  Establishing  dairy  schools  and  experiment  stations  for  the 
higher  education  of  all  engaged  in  the  industry. 

*  The  Paper  was  illustrated  with  limelight  vieivs  showing  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  bacteriological  research  in  its  relation  to  the  dairy  industry,  photographs 
of  dairy  factories,  stock,  scenery,  &c.,  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada. 
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APPENDIX  j  A. 

Production  op  Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheese  in  the  Colonies. 

Table  I  .—Showing  the  Number  of  Coivs,  the  annual  yield  of  Milk  per  Cow,  and 
the  production  of  Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheese  in  the  undernoted  Colonies  of 
Australasia  and  Canada  for  the  year  1895. 


Colony 

Number  of 
Oows 

Annual 
yield  of 
Milk  per 
Cow 

Total 

Quantity  of 
Milk 
produced 

Total 

Quantity  of 
Butter 
produced 

Total 

Quantity  of 
Oheese 
produced 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

New  Zealand 
Canada 

358,411 

465,389 

276,237 

1,950,000 

gals. 

274 

291 

330 

340 

gals. 

98,362,677 

135,579,622 

90,867,210 

663,000,000 

lbs. 

23,295,512 

35,580,201 

18,275,062 

116,918,752 

lbs. 

2,938,785 

4,153,131 

16,932,200 

155,154,813 

Total 

3,050,03? 

308 

987,809,509 

194,069,527 

179,178,929 

Table  II. — Showing  the  Annual  Increase  over  the  present  production — all  of 
ivhich  would  be  available  for  export — if  Colonial  cows  yielded  as  much 
Milk  per  cow  per  annum  as  those  in  the  United  Kingdom — namely,  454 
gallons. 


Colony 

N  umber 
of  Cows 

Increase 

per 

Cow 

Total 
Increase 
in  Milk 

Total 

Increase  in 
Butter 

Total 

Increase  in 
Value  at 
9tf.  per  lb. 

Increase 
in  Value 
per  Cow 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria  .  , 

New  Zealand 
Canada 

358,411 

465,389 

276,237 

1,950,000 

gals. 

180 

163 

124 

114 

gals. 

64,513,980 

75,858,407 

34,253,388 

222,300,000 

lbs. 

25,805,592 

30,343,362 

13,701,355 

88,920,000 

£ 

967,709 

1,137,876 

513,800 

3,334,500 

£  s.  d. 

2  14  0 

2  9  0 

1  17  0 

1  14  0 

Total 

3,050,037 

145 

396,925,775 

158,770,309 

5,953,885 

2  3  6 

Table  III.- — Showing  the  Annual  Increase  over  the  present  production— all  of 
ivhich  would  be  available  for  export — if  Colonial  cows  yielded  an  average 
of  COO  gallons  of  milk  per  cow  per  annum. 


Colony 

Number 
of  Cows 

Increase 

per 

Cow 

Total 
Increase 
in  Milk 

Total 

Increase  in 
Butter 

Total 

Increase  in 
V  alue  at 

9  d.  per  lb. 

Increase 
in  Value 
per  Cow 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

New  Zealand 
Canada 

358,411 

465,389 

276,237 

1,950,000 

gals. 

326 

309 

270 

260 

gals. 

116,841,986 

143,805,201 

74,583,990 

507,000,000 

lbs. 

46,736,794 

57,522,080 

29,833,596 

202,800,000 

£ 

1,752,630 

2,157,078 

1,118,759 

7,605,000 

£  s.  d. 

4  17  0 
4  12  0 
4  3  0 
3  18  0 

Total 

3,050,037 

291 

842,231,177 

336,892,470 

12,653,467 

4  7  6 
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Table  IV. _ Showing  (1)  the  Actual  Production  and  Export  of  Butter  in  1895 ; 

(2)  The  quantity  these  four  Colonies  would  have  been  able  to  export  if  their 
cows  had  yielded  an  average  of  454  gallons  per  cow ;  (3)  The  quantity 
these  four  .Colonies  would  have  been  able  to  export  if  their  cows  had  yielded 
an  average  of  600  gallons  per  cow. 


Colony 

Present  Annual 
Production  of 
Butter  (1895) 

Export  of 
Butter  in  1895 

Quantity  for 
Export  if  Cows 
yielded  equal  to 
those  of  United 
Kingdom  454 
gallons  per  cow 

Quantity  for 
Export  if  Cows 
gave  an  average 
of  600  gallons  a 
Year  per  cow 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

New  Zealand  1 . 
Canada 

lbs. 

23,295,512 

35,583,201 

18,275,062 

116,918,752 

lbs. 

2,028,349 

25,637,262 

6,727,392 

3,650,258 

lbs. 

27,833,941 

55,980,624 

20,428,747 

92,570,258 

lbs. 

48,765,143 

83,159,342 

36,560,998 

206,450,258 

/in  lbs.  . 

194,069,527 

38,043,261 

196,813,570 

374,935,741 

Total  .  - 

in  tons 

86,638 

16,983 

87,862 

167,215 

in  value 
at  9 d. 
per  lb. 

£7,277,592 

£1,426,572 

£7,380,408 

£14,045,960 

APPENDIX  B. 

Combination  for  Ensilage  and  How  to  Make  It. 

BY  JAMES  W.  ROBERTSON. 

The  object  of  the  new  Robertson  combination  for  ensilage  was  to  get 
the  heat-producing  parts,  the  flesh-forming  parts,  and  fat  together  in  such 
proportions  that  the  cow  would  get  at  every  meal  a  perfectly  balanced 
ration.  In  this  new  combination  we  have  Indian  corn,  horse  beans,  and 
sunflowers ;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  perfect  combination  which  will  give 
cattle  a  food  containing  all  the  nourishment  required. 

Indian  corn — the  great  sun-plant  of  America — is  undoubtedly  the 
most  serviceable  crop  which  has  been  used  for  ensilage  ;  but  although  it 
be  ever  so  well  preserved  as  to  succulence,  odour,  flavour,  and  colour,  it 
is  an  incomplete  food  for  cattle.  With  a  marvellous  proclivity  for  storing 
up  starch,  gum,  and  sugar  out  of  the  elements  of  the  air,  the  corn-plant 
becomes  a  veritable  accumulator  of  sun,  strength,  and  energy.  Its  carbo¬ 
hydrates  or  “  heat-producing  parts  ”  are  largely  in  excess  of  its  albumi¬ 
noids  or  “  flesh-forming  parts.”  These  latter  are  present  in  no  mean 
quantities  in  fodder  corn  per  acre ;  but,  for  a  wholesome,  economical, 
complete  food,  they  are  out  of  correct  proportion  to  the  other  con¬ 
stituents. 
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The  horse  bean  or  small  field  bean  ( Faba  vulgaris,  var.  Equina) 
seems  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case.  This  plant  grows  with  a  stiff,  erect 
stem  of  quadrangular  shape.  It  attains  here  a  height  of  from  three  to 
four  feet ;  and  it  grows  in  England  and  Scotland  to  a  height  of  from 
three  to  six  feet.  It  bears  pods  from  within  six  or  eight  inches  from  the 
base  of  the  stalk  to  near  its  top.  The  ripened  beans  are  of  a  greyish- 
brown  colour,  and  of  an  oblong,  round  shape,  about  f-inch  long  diameter 
and  about  f-inch  in  short  diameter. 

Although  albuminoids  and  carbo-hydrates  (in  the  form  of  starch,  gum, 
sugar,  and  fibre)  may  be  contained  in  an  Indian  corn  and  horse  bean 
mixture  in  nearly  correct  proportions,  it  is  still  an  incomplete  food,  from 
deficiency  in  fat.  The  sunflower  (Helianthus  annuus)  grows  luxuriantly 
over  the  whole  of  the  temperate  zone  of  this  continent,  and  the  seeds 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  fat.  The  variety  known  as  the  “  Mammoth 
Russian  ”  was  grown  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  with  the  plants  from  3  to  18 
inches  distant  in  the  rows.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  weight  of  the  crop  per  acre,  where  the  plants  were  grown 
close  or  more  distant  in  the  rows.  They  yielded  at  the  rate  of  tons  of 
sunflower  heads  per  acre.  From  the  analyses  made  by  Mr.  Shutt,  it  was 
established  that  they  contained  352  pounds  of  albuminoids  and  729  pounds 
of  fat  per  acre. 

Half  a  bushel  of  horse  beans  are  mixed  with  one-third  of  a  bushel  of 
Indian  corn,  and  are  sown  or  planted  on  one  acre,  in  rows  3  feet  to  Si- 
feet  apart.  The  method  of  cultivation  to  be  followed  is  similar  to  that 
for  the  culture  of  fodder  corn.  When  the  corn  reaches  the  glazing  stage 
of  growth,  the  product  from  two  acres  of  the  mixture  (which  being 
grown  together  is  necessarily  handled  as  one  crop)  is  cut  and  put  into 
the  silo,  together  with  the  heads  from  half  an  acre  of  sunflowers.  The 
sunflower  heads  may  be  reaped  with  a  common  sickle,  carried  to  the 
cutting-box  on  a  cart  or  wagon,  and  put  through  it,  on  and  with  the 
Indian  corn  and  horse  beans. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  nutrients  which  are 
contained  in  the  crop  from  two  acres  of  Indian  corn  and  horse  beans 
grown  together,  and  in  the  heads  from  half  an  acre  of  sunflowers  grown 
separately : — 


— 

Albuminoids 

Carbo-liydratcs 
and  fibre 

Fat 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Indian  corn  :  15  tons  per  acre  =  30  tons  . 

1,092 

10,302 

324 

Horse  beans  :  4-5  tons  per  acre  =  9  tons  . 

490 

1,361 

125 

Sunflower  heads  :  7'5  tons  per  acre  =  3*75  tons 

170 

1,180 

304 

Total  .... 

1,758 

12,849 

813 

Two  acres  of  fodder  corn,  at  15  tons  per  acre,  furnish  1,200  single 
feeds  of  50  lb.  each.  The  albuminoids,  in  the  horse  beans  and  in  the  heads 
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from  half  an  acre  of  sunflowers,  are  the  equivalent  of  the  albuminoids  in 
a  quantity  of  mixed  cereals  sufficient  to  give  A\  lb.  with  every  feed  of 
the  1,200.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  further  experiments  will  demonstrate 
that  the  albuminoids  in  the  horse  beans  and  sunflowers,  being  in  a 
succulent  condition,  will  be  more  easily  and  fully  digestible  than  the 
ripened  cereals.  The  cost  to  produce  the  “  Robertson  Combination  for 
Ensilage”  from  21  acres  is  $15  more  than  the  cost  for  growing  two 
acres  of  Indian  corn  alone.  The  extra  items  are : — Sunflower  seed  for 
half  an  acre ;  labour  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  reaping  half  an  acre  of 
sunflowers  ;  and  horse-bean  seed  for  two  acres,  total,  $15.  Against  that 
outlay  of  $15,  the  return  in  albuminoids  is  the  equivalent,  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  of  115  bushels  of  mixed  cereals.  I  have  made  no 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  large  quantity  fat  in  the  sunflower  heads. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  J.  B.  MacEwan  (New  Zealand) :  I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Lowe  upon  the  very  able  Paper  that  he  has  submitted  to  us  to-night. 
Being,  as  I  am,  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  conditions 
of  which  Mr.  Lowe  has  spoken  in  his  Paper,  I  can  quite  endorse  the 
majority  of  the  statements  that  he  has  made.  I  have  been  for 
several  years  intimately  acquainted  with  the  dairy  industry  in 
Canada,  and  during  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  engaged  more 
particularly  in  connection  with  that  trade  in  New  Zealand.  I  have 
studied  the  matter  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
and  in  New  Zealand,  and  I  think  I  may  perhaps  claim  to  be 
entitled  to  express  an  opinion  upon  certain  phases  of  the  question. 
There  is  one  point  which  Mr.  Lowe  has  made  strongest  in  his 
Paper,  and  that  is  the  question  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  and 
it  is,  too,  a  point  that  has  been  raised  in  every  country  in  which 
dairying  operations  are  carried  on  to  any  extent.  We  have  reached 
a  maximum  price  for  our  finest  products  in  the  English  market — 
we  must  declare  a  profit  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
price  we  can  realise.  Mr.  Lowe  has  omitted  one  point,  and  that  a 
most  important  one.  Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  and  the  practices  in  the  different  Colonies  and  countries  have 
found  that  the  finest  dairy  herds,  with  marvellous  records,  are 
the  production  of  master-minds.  I  may  put  it  in  this  way.  In 
America,  at  our  large  dairy  conventions,  we  have  one  gentleman, 
representing  his  famous  dairy  estate  in  Wisconsin,  who  has  always 
been  a  very  able  exponent  of  the  cow  ;  and  he  recently  said  that  if 
cows  were  able  to  speak,  they  would  shout  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  for  a  better  breed  of  dairy  farmers.  How  are 
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we  to  get  the  people  to  make  the  cow  of  better  breed  and  give  us 
the  fine  natural  benefits  which  will  enable  us  to  find  out  the  best 
method  by  which  to  carry  out  the  business  ?  In  regard  to  the 
Colonies,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  in  catering  for  the  market, 
and  in  trying  to  study  the  tastes  of  our  British  public,  wo  have 
painstaking  and  intelligent  competitors  in  the  European  people  ; 
and  I  am  also  satisfied  that  in  future  developments  we  shall  have 
to  do  better,  not  only  in  Canada  but  also  in  Australia,  in  our  dairy 
products.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  the  British  people  have  a 
certain  amount  of  sentiment  for  the  Dependencies,  but  no  one  will 
accuse  the  British  people  of  sacrificing  sentiment  to  the  hard  facts 
of  pounds,  dollars,  shillings,  and  pence  ;  and  if  some  of  our  com¬ 
peting  countries  can  supply  us  with  a  better  quality  of  butter  than 
our  own  Colonies,  they  will  say  we  are  entitled  to  have  that  butter. 
The  capabilities,  of  Australasia  are  very  great,  and  what  I  feel  after 
the  two  years  I  spent  there  is  that  something  should  be  done  to  stir 
our  people  up  to  better  efforts  in  applying  the  best  methods  as 
known  to  the  world  to-day.  I  know  more  about  New  Zealand,  and 
could  speak  with  more  authority  on  the  subject  as  connected  with 
that  country.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  I  have  ever  visited. 
It  has  a  great  people,  and  I  am  convinced  that,  if  dairy  farming  is 
to  make  any  progress,  there  must  be  a  combination  of  science  with 
practice.  We  hope  to  get  a  fair  amount  of  the  trade  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  at  the  present  we  can  compete 
with  European  people,  but  we  can  imitate  them  a  great  deal.  We 
can  do  nearly  as  well  as  they  can.  We  hope  to  bring  the  Colonies 
of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  on  a  fair  footing  with  European 
countries,  and  therefore  we  cater  to  the  taste  of  the  British  public. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  up  any  more  of  our  time  on 
this  occasion,  as  there  are  several  other  speakers,  more  qualified 
than  myself,  to  address  you.  I  cannot  resume  my  seat,  however, 
without  saying  that  in  returning  to  New  Zealand  I  have  received 
fresh  encouragement  from  this  Paper  to-night.  It  has  many  im¬ 
portant  facts,  and  I  would  sooner  listen  this  time  than  attempt  to 
say  anything.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  them  in  New  Zealand  of 
this  meeting  to-night.  I  shall  tell  them  what  they  require,  and 
how  to  proceed  with  the  dairy  farming  in  order  to  make  it  a 
success. 

Prof.  F.  J.  Lloyd  :  I  rise  to  speak  with  very  great  diffidence,  because 
I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Colonies,  except  that  which 
has  been  gained  from  books  and  from  conversation  with  those  who 
know  them  personally.  I  speak  as  a  scientific  and  not  as  a 
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practical  man,  but  the  impression  on  my  mind  is  that  there  are 
general  principles  which  are  as  true  for  the  Colonies  as  they  are 
for  the  Mother  Country,  viz.  that  all  progress  in  dairying  and 
agriculture  in  the  future  must  be  by  a  combination  of  science  with 
practice.  Practice  has  had  a  long  time  in  which  to  do  what  it  can 
do.  Now  science  has  come  into  the  front  to  help  practice,  and  by 
the  combination  of  the  two  we  may  hope  to  succeed  beyond  any¬ 
thing  which  has  been  done  up  to  the  present.  With  regard  to  the 
Colonies,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  them 
simply  to  utilise  the  information  which  is  obtained  in  the  Mother 
Country  or  in  other  countries  than  their  own.  I  believe  it  is 
essentially  necessary  that  there  should  be  in  each  Colony  an  ex¬ 
periment  station,  and  that  competent  men  should  there  work  out 
the  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  that  Colony.  Every  Colony 
will  have  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself.  There  may  be  certain 
difficulties  which  are  common  to  several,  but  they  will  be  the 
better  solved  if  there  are  several  minds  at  work  on  them  separately 
and  unbiased  by  the  work  of  the  others.  For  example,  butter  is 
one  of  the  principal  products  we  have  to  consider.  It  is  made  in 
the  Colonies,  as  I  gather  from  the  admirable  Paper,  from  pasteurised 
milk,  and  the  lecturer  has  pointed  out  how  pasteurising  milk 
destroys  certain  bacteria  but  does  not  destroy  all.  We  all  of  us 
know  what  rancid  butter  is.  Science  has  told  us  that  this  rancid 
butter  is  due  to  the  growth  of  certain  micro-organisms  called 
bacteria,  and  these  bacteria  produce  spores.  Therefore  they  are 
not  destroyed  when  you  have  pasteurised  your  milk  and  cream, 
and  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  Colonies  will  have  to 
contend  against  is  this — that  you  may  pasteurise  your  milk  or 
cream,  but  the  butter  which  you  make  will  still  contain  these 
organisms,  and  what  you  have  to  solve  is  under  what  conditions 
can  that  butter  be  kept  not  only  in  the  Colonies,  but  during  transit 
to  this  country,  and  when  in  this  country,  so  as  to  retain  any  good 
flavour  which  it  possesses  and  not  go  “  off,”  as  I  am  told  a  great 
deal  of  butter  does  when  once  it  becomes  warm.  The  subject  of 
cheese-making  opens  up  difficulties  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  cannot 
be  overcome  in  the  same  manner  as  in  butter-making.  I  do  not 
think  myself,  judging  from  considerable  experience,  that  it  will  be 
feasible  to  pasteurise  milk  for  cheese-making,  but  I  am  absolutely 
certain  that  the  finest  cheese  will  never  be  made  in  any  country 
unless  the  whole  attention  is  devoted  to  obtaining  milk  in  the 
dairy  as  free  from  any  contamination  as  possible.  I  find  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  the  greatest  difficulty  which  all  factories  have  to  contend 
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against  is  that  of  obtaining  milk  free  from  taint  and  contamination. 
You  cannot  judge  the  milk  the  moment  it  comes  into  the  factory, 
and  therefore  you  cannot  pay  the  farmer  who  sends  in  pure  milk  a 
price  proportionate  to  the  value  of  that  milk  and  the  man  who  sells 
clean  milk  a  price  proportionate  to  its  value,  but  the  whole  of  the 
good  milk  will  be  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  portion  of 
bad  milk.  That  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  factory  system  of 
cheese-making.  Unfortunately,  the  custom  of  pasteurising  the 
milk  for  the  butter  factory  will  tend  to  make  farmers  think  it  does 
not  matter  if  they  are  not  quite  so  careful  as  to  how  the  milk  is 
produced,  because  in  the  factory  it  will  be  pasteurised  and  any 
little  dirt  will  be  destroyed.  Thus  you  will  have  two  interests 
pulling  against  each  other,  and  if  you  wish  to  succeed  you  will 
have  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  insure  the  purity  of  the  milk 
before  it  enters  the  cheese  dairy.  We  hear  it  said  that  cheese  in 
England  is  not  so  good  as  in  years  gone  by,  and  the  question  has 
been  put  to  me  many  times  :  “  Can  you  explain  this  ?  ”  I  think  I 
can.  We  have  of  recent  years  adopted  a  system  of  disposing  of 
our  sewage  which  has  polluted  all  the  streams  of  our  country.  I 
have  traced  distinctly  the  pollution  of  sewage  from  the  stream  on  to 
the  cow  and  from  the  cow  into  the  milk.  Let  the  Colonies  learn  a 
lesson,  and  take  care  that  their  streams  are  not  polluted  with 
sewage  as  are  the  streams  of  the  Mother  Country.  One  more 
word  with  regard  to  cheese.  Although  Mr.  Lowe  has  said  that 
the  English  Government  has  no  experiment  station  (which  is  true), 
yet  I  think  it  only  right  to  say  that  the  research  work  in  cheese¬ 
making  which  I  have  been  able  to  carry  out  has  been  due  to 
grants  made  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society,  and  but  for  those  grants  these  experiments 
(the  results  of  which  have  been  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  world)  would  never  have  been  made,  so  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  do  something,  and  would  be  willing  to  do  more  if  they  felt 
quite  certain  that  they  would  get  a  return  equivalent  to  the  money 
expended.  They  do  not  seem  quite  satisfied  on  that  point, judging, 
I  suppose,  from  my  own  work.  I  have  found  that  there  are  two 
main  conditions  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  excellent 
cheese.  One  certainly  is  the  purity  of  the  milk  and  the  presence 
of  the  bacteria  which  are  required  ;  but  the  other,  which  is  quite  as 
important,  is  the  proper  control  of  the  acidity  which  is  developed  at 
every  stage  of  the  manufacture.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration. 
Some  years  ago,  finding  the  necessity  of  this  acidity,  and  seeing  that 
it  was  necessary  it  should  be  capable  of  estimation  by  intelligent 
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cheese-makers,  I  brought  out  an  apparatus,  or  rather  described  one 
which  I  had  used  in  my  experiments,  and  that  apparatus  was  then 
made  by  manufacturers  and  put  upon  the  market,  and  cheese-makers 
are  now  beginning  to  use  it.  A  large  buyer  of  cheese  called  upon 
me  in  London  the  other  day  to  say  that  he  would  like  to  know 
something  about  an  apparatus  which  he  had  seen  in  the  West  of 
England.  He  had  bought  cheese  from  a  certain  dairy  the  year 
before  last.  It  was  very  irregular  in  quality,  and  he  paid  a  very 
medium  price  for  it,  but  this  year  he  found  the  cheese  exceedingly 
regular,  and  he  paid  the  top  price  of  the  market  for  the  whole 
produce  of  that  dairy.  When  he  asked  the  cheese-maker  whether 
he  could  account  for  the  improvement,  he  said,  “  Yes ;  we  have 
controlled  cheese-making  every  day  by  estimating  the  acidity  at 
various  stages,  and  we  believe  our  uniformity  of  produce  is  simply 
due  to  that  fact.”  I  am  sure  if  Colonial  cheese  is  to  be  of  the  first 
quality,  greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  question  of  the  right 
development  of  acidity.  Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  any 
writings  of  mine  on  the  subject  concerning  England  will  be  true  as 
regards  cheese  made,  say,  in  Australasia,  because  you  must  take  into 
consideration  the  temperatures,  the  time,  and  the  conditions  of 
transit  which  that  cheese  will  have  to  pass  through  before  being  put 
on  the  English  market.  If  it  were  only  to  solve  that  problem  alone, 
the  Colonies  ought  to  appoint  experts  of  their  own  and  have  experi¬ 
ment  stations  where  these  matters  could  be  investigated.  Lastly,  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  something  in  England  to  prevent  honest  dairy 
produce  being  ousted  from  the  market  by  adulterated  rubbish.  It 
is  high  time  the  Government  brought  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Sale  of 
Foods  and  Drugs  Act.  Pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  them 
to  do  this,  and  I  hope  every  one  in  this  room  will  help  to  increase 
that  pressure,  so  that  those  who  produce  butter  and  cheese  in  the 
Colonies,  which  I  believe  to  be  thoroughly  genuine,  shall  not  have 
to  compete  with  unscrupulous  scoundrels  who  try  to  ruin  the  market 
for  both  Colonial  and  English  producers. 

The  Hon.  C.  E.  Pilchek  :  Like  Professor  Lloyd,  who  has  just  ad¬ 
dressed  you,  I,  too,  have  a  problem  to  solve.  That  is  why  I  am  asked 
to  speak  to-night  about  butter  and  cheese,  a  subject  of  which  I  know 
nothing,  except  so  far  as  either  of  them  appeals  to  my  palate.  I 
may  tell  you,  however,  that  I  have  milked  a  cow  and  helped  to 
make  butter,  but  I  never  dreamed  whilst  milking  that  160,000  of 
Mr.  Lowe’s  little  friends,  the  bacteria,  were  dropping  into  the 
bucket  so  fast.  If  I  had  known  it  I  should  have  resented  it. 
Mr.  Lowe  has  presented  us  with  a  very  carefully  prepared  and 
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useful  Paper,  which  contains  many  matters  new  to  most  of  us. 
The  future  of  the  Colonies  of  Australasia  must  inevitably  depend 
upon  their  productions — that  is,  in  realising  to  the  very  utmost 
everything  which  those  Colonies  can  produce,  and  if  we  devote  our 
whole  attention  to  that  subject,  I  believe  the  Colonies  will  fast 
emerge  from  what  is  at  present  a  dubious  position.  Mr.  Lowe 
complains  of  the  indifferent  methods  applied  in  the  manufacture  of 
butter  and  cheese  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  his  figures  show 
that  if  the  improvements  suggested  by  him  were  adopted, 
Australasia  alone  could  supply  the  whole  of  the  butter  and  cheese 
annually  imported  into  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel  :  What  about  the  cost  of  preventing  that 
leakage  ? 

Mr.  Pilcher  :  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I  take  it  to  be  a 
good  rule  that,  if  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  to 
the  best  advantage.  If  it  will  not  pay,  do  away  with  it.  I  cannot  go 
into  the  figures,  because  this  is  a  matter  I  do  not  understand,  but  I 
assume  the  figures  given  in  Mr.  Lowe’s  Paper  are  correct.  I  would 
add  one  word  more.  In  developing  the  resources  of  the  Colonies, 
the  principal  drawback  at  present  is  (at  any  rate  in  Australasia)  the 
want  of  population.  Until  we  get  population  in  those  Colonies 
they  will  never  progress.  With  all  the  enormous  resources  of  those 
Colonies,  and  their  capabilities  of  production,  they  can  never  do 
justice  to  themselves  without  population.  I  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  all  the  little  Governments  we  have  in  different  parts  of 
the  Australian  Colonies  will  be  done  away  with,  and  instead  of  a 
number  of  small  States  and  Principalities,  we  shall  have  one  State 
with  one  universal  Government  that  will  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  requirements  of  the  combined  Colonies.  Then  I  believe  the  over¬ 
flow  of  population  from  the  older  countries  of  Europe  will  naturally 
tend  in  the  direction  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  as  it  formerly  did 
to  the  United  States.  May  that  much  desired  consummation  be 
speedily  achieved.  We  know  from  reports  in  the  newspapers  that 
vigorous  steps  are  being  taken  with  that  object.  Let  us  all  hope 
that  in  this  Diamond  Jubilee  Year  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign  this 
result  may  be  accomplished.  Then  may  Australasia  congratulate 
itself  upon  having  erected  a  fitting  memorial  to  commemorate  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  reign  of  our  Queen,  who,  in  the  course  of  the 
longest  reign  ever  enjoyed  by  any  Sovereign,  has  most  rightly 
carried  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  constitutional  Sovereign 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  Hon.  W.  P.  Beeves,  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand  :  I  rise 
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to  say  a  few  words  with  considerable  trepidation.  You  have 
listened  to  really  solid  and  able  addresses  by  scientific  gentlemen, 
followed  by  a  distinctly  clever  speech  from  a  gentleman  who  claimed 
not  to  be  scientific,  but  who  did  claim  to  be  a  practical  dairyman. 
I  am  not  only  unscientific,  but  I  never  milked  a  cow  and  never 
made  a  pat  of  butter.  I  am  a  consumer  simply.  But  as  a 
consumer,  and  as  one  who  is  officially  and  personally  very  deeply 
interested  in  the  dairy  trade,  I  certainly  must  rise  to  add  my 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  chorus  bestowed  on  the  address,  and  also 
to  the  extremely  interesting  and  able  supplements  and  appendices 
from  the  speakers  who  have  followed.  I  must  say  that  going  home 
I  think  I  shall  remember  most  clearly  the  unscientific  and  fearful 
joy  which  I  have  snatched  from  Mr.  Lowe’s  discourse  on  bacteria. 
His  address  has  been  not  only  logical  but  bacteriological,  and  for 
myself  I  shall  never  in  future  gaze  upon  that  portion  of  the 
heavens  appropriately  called  the  Milky  Way  without  imagining 
that  those  bright  spots  in  the  cloudy  tracts  one  sees  above  are 
celestial  bacteria.  The  last  speaker  spoke  of  the  position  of  the 
Colonies  as  dubious,  and  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  their  little 
Governments  are  swept  away  and  they  will  have  only  one  Govern¬ 
ment.  He,  of  course,  speaks  for  Australia.  I  speak  for  a  Colony 
whose  position  I  am  thankful  to  say  is  not  dubious,  and  which  is 
not  going  to  allow  its  one  little  Government  to  be  swept  away,  and 
does  not  intend  to  be  absorbed  into  the  bosom  of  any  greater 
territory  or  federation.  Nevertheless,  New  Zealand,  standing  by 
herself,  will,  I  trust,  be  able  to  develop  her  own  very  considerable 
resources,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  although  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  not  brought  about  a  perfect  state  of  things,  still, 
when  one  remembers  the  condition  of  the  dairy  industry,  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  there  can  be  no  doubt  we  have  made  a 
remarkable  advance.  Gentlemen  like  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  MacEw7an, 
on  going  out  to  New  Zealand,  are  no  doubt  struck  with  what  has 
not  been  done,  but  those  who  were  there  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
when  the  industry  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  in  its  infancy, 
are  very  much  impressed  with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  face 
of  considerable  difficulties.  Mr.  Lowe  observed  that  people  in  the 
Colonies  seem  to  fancy  that  a  dairy  farm  must  be  all  grass,  whereas 
in  Denmark  the  land  is  arable.  But  these  things  take  time.  When 
the  New  Zealand  settler  has  cleared  a  piece  of  forest  he  does  not  at 
once  plough  it  up.  It  is  covered  with  stumps  obstructing  the 
plough  ;  therefore  he  has  to  be  satisfied  for  a  time  with  grass,  and 
as  long  as  he  turns  out'  good  milk  he  cannot  be  expected  at  once  to 
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adopt  a  perfectly  scientific  system.  Mr.  Lowe  says  there  is  nothing 
which  can  do  so  much  to  improve  the  dairying  industry  as  the 
establishment  of  experiment  stations.  That  may  be,  but  they  will 
come  with  time.  There  is  something  which  has  to  come  first,  and 
that  is  the  establishment  of  the  factory  system  and  the  educating 
of  the  ordinary  dairy  farmer  in  the  first  principles  of  providing  milk 
for  butter  and  cheese.  It  is  those  first  principles  which  our 
Agricultural  Department  is  endeavouring  to  teach.  No  doubt  the 
experiment  stations  will  come  after.  I  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  descuption  of  Dr.  Hay  s  farm.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  going 
through  that  country  some  years  ago,  and  I  came  away  very  much 
impressed  with  its  capabilities.  Though,  no  doubt,  everything 
Mr.  Lowe  has  said  about  that  farm  is  correct,  yet  I  would  not  have 
those  present  go  away  fancying  there  are  no  scientific  farms  and 
machinery  except  in  a  few  favoured  spots  such  as  that.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  scientific  farming  and  of  excellent  dairying  machinery 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  butter  and  cheese  produced 
in  many  parts  to-day  is  extremely  good.  It  is  very  good  in  spite 
of  the  criticisms  which  may  be  levelled  against  the  dairy  farmer. 
The  notion  that  really  first-class  butter  and  cheese  are  not  turned  out 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  quite  a  mistaken  one.  The  Paper 
appeared  to  err  slightly  in  that  the  lecturer  laid  a  little  too  much 
stress  perhaps  on  the  increase  of  quantity  and  not  possibly  quite 
enough  on  the  improvement  of  the  quality.  He  referred  to  the 
question  of  leakage,  and  said  if  it  was  stopped  £5,000,000  more  of 
butter  and  cheese  could  be  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  But  if 
that  were  sent  here,  especially  in  a  hurry,  what  price  would  you 
get  ?  Mr.  Lowe  gave  you  some  figures  that  are  correct  enough  on 
the  assumption  that  the  price  would  remain  what  it  is.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  farmer  would  get  37s.  per  cow  more  than  now. 
It  is,  however,  Utopian  to  expect  that  if  we  sent  £5,000,000  more 
dairy  produce  we  should  get  anything  like  the  price  we  get  now  ;  at 
any  rate,  if  we  sent  it  almost  at  once.  What  we  may  expect  is  to 
get  better  and  more  regular  prices,  provided  that  the  quality  is 
more  even.  It  is  quality  we  have  to  aim  at  in  the  way  of  improve¬ 
ment  more  than  quantity,  and  this  improvement  in  quality  we 
cannot  hasten  too  quickly.  Mr.  Lowe  dwelt  upon  economy  in 
production  as  the  basis  of  a  successful  dairy  industry.  No  doubt 
it  is  more  desirable  we  should  improve  the  breed  of  cows  and  go  in 
for  scientific  feeding.  Doubtless,  there  is  no  better  maxim  than 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  a  good  cow  than  a  bad  one.  But  here 
again  I  would  offer  a  plea.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  there 
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was  no  such  thing  on  a  large  scale  as  keeping  cattle  for  dairying. 
The  cattle  were  kept  for  beef,  and  the  breeds  employed  were  the 
breeds  from  which  you  got  the  most  beef.  We  are  in  a  transition 
stage  now,  and  when  one  watches  the  progress  made  in  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  one  cannot  help  believing  that  the  Colonial 
farmers  are  quite  alive  to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  breed,  and 
getting  the  best  possible  dairying  stock.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  Sir  John  Lawes  had  cows  that  yielded  640  gallons  of  milk  a 
year,  but  what  did  they  cost  him  ?  Many  things  will  come  in  time, 
as  I  have  said.  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  urge  against  attaching 
importance  to  economy  of  production,  but  I  would  observe  that 
what  the  Colonial  dairy  producer  has  to  attend  to  just  now  quite  as 
much  as  economy  of  production  is  successful  distribution  and  transit. 
He  may  and  does  produce  a  first-class  cheese  and  excellent  butter, 
but  if  it  gets  injured  on  the  way  from  factory  to  ship,  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  on  crossing  the  ocean  is  not  as  regularly  kept  as  might  be,  if 
when  the  butter  and  cheese  get  here  a  careless  consignee  leaves  the 
boxes  exposed  in  a  warm  shed,  and  if  being  sent  on  a  coasting 
steamer  from  London,  say,  it  is  not  well  cared  for,  or  if  it  is  sent  in 
railway  trucks  not  properly  insulated,  then  the  Colonial  producer, 
no  matter  how  good  the  article  he  turns  out,  will  not  get  the  proper 
reward  for  his  labour  and  skill.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  these  evils 
are  the  rule — to  say  that  would  be  unjust — they  are  the  exception, 
but  they  do  sometimes  take  place,  and  the  Colonial  producer  is 
thereby  robbed  of  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 

Mr.  R.  E.  N.  Twopeny  :  I  know  very  little  on  the  subject  under 
discussion,  but  claim  to  be  identified  to  some  extent  with  the  pastoral 
interest,  and  I  can  say  this — that  producers  in  Australia  are 
trying  to  get  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  nation  what  has 
been  got  from  them  by  traders  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  dairy  farmers  could  learn  all  the 
new  systems  and  new  ideas  of  management  in  a  few  years.  The 
industry  is  rapidly  developing  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is,  after 
all,  entirely  a  new  industry  ;  and  it  is  only  in  course  of  time  that 
we  shall  get  the  information  that  will  enable  us  to  carry  it  on  as 
successfully  as  one  could  wish.  Again  the  area  is  so  much  larger 
that  one  cannot  manage  it  on  the  same  principles  as  an  English 
farm — at  all  events  in  reference  to  area.  As  to  the  condition  of 
Australia  being  dubious,  that  is  rather  an  unhappy  phrase. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  It  is  very  little  I  desire  to 
say,  but  I  do  desire,  as  a  representative  of  New  South  Wales,  to 
thank  Mr.  Lowe  for  his  able,  interesting,  and  instructive  Paper. 
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One  thing  I  would  point  out  (which  was  the  cause  of  my  inter¬ 
rupting  my  friend  Mr.  Pilcher),  and  that  is  that  most  of  the 
dairymen  in  Australia  (Dr.  Hay,  of  course,  is  quite  an  exception, 
for  he  is  a  millionaire) —most  of  the  dairymen  in  New  South  Wales, 
certainly,  from  my  experience,  are  not  rich  men.  They  get  hold  of 
the  best  cows  they  can  and  as  cheaply  as  they  can.  As  to  feeding 
their  cattle  in  winter,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  Most  of  the  cows 
and  cattle,  I  dare  say  as  many  of  you  know,  are  fed  on  the  indigenous 
grasses  of  the  country.  If  the  dairymen  had  to  provide  winter 
feed,  it  would  cost  more  than  they  could  well  afford,  and  I  believe 
the  extra  cost  would  not  make  up  for  the  extra  gain.  These  small 
dairy  farmers  took  their  milk  every  morning  to  the  factories,  and 
received  either  payment  or  the  milk  was  converted  into  butter  and 
accounted  for  to  them.  It  is  quite  true  some  of  our  cows  do  not 
yield  so  much  as  the  cows  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  Canada  or 
New  Zealand,  though  when  you  saw  the  New  South  Wales  cow 
pictured  on  the  screen  to-night  you  would  hardly  believe  it.  These 
things  are  all  very  well  in  theory,  but  when  a  practical  man  comes 
to  deal  with  them  the  difficulties  become  apparent.  I  recollect 
when  the  dairies  at  Kiama  were  first  started,  long  before  they  had 
the  factories.  When  some  years  ago  I  saw  the  factories  there,  they 
were  a  great  success ;  they  were  getting  on  admirably,  and  continue 
to  get  on  and  make  most  excellent  butter,  which  is  equal  to  the 
butter  made  in  England.  I  saw  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  written 
from  a  well-known  watering  place  by  a  lady  who  said  she  had 
bought  some  Australian  butter,  and  that,  though  they  made  splendid 
butter  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  Australian  butter  sold  at  Is,  2 cl. 
per  pound  was  quite  equal  to  the  other  at  Is.  6c?.  This  is  an 
evidence  of  the  prejudice  which  exists  with  regard  to  the  Colonial 
article,  for  although  the  latter  is  as  good  as  the  English  it  will  not 
sell  for  the  same  price.  I  would  again  thank  Mr.  Lowe  for  his 
Paper,  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  dairying  people  in  the 
Colonies.  It  will  be  read  there,  and  we  shall  hear  again  how  much 
good  is  being  done  on  this  side  to  promote  the  industry.  Do  not 
let  it  be  supposed  there  are  not  colleges  and  farms  established  in 
the  Colonies.  Certainly  there  are  in  New  South  Wales,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  in  New  Zealand  and  Victoria,  for  the  instruction  of  our 
young  people  as  well  as  their  elders.  Recently  I  sent  out  a  skilled 
expert  to  Sydney,  a  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Lowe  knows  very  well. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  O’Callaghan,  a  most  excellent  man,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  do  much  good.  I  would  only  add  that  I  have  hitherto  looked 
upon  bacteria  with  great  alarm,  but  since  I  have  heard  they  do  so 
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much  good  in  giving  a  flavour  to  the  butter  and  cheese,  I  shall  in 
future  eat  and  enjoy  these  articles  at  breakfast  with  much  greater 
zest  than  I  have  hitherto  done. 

Mr.  G.  Collins  Levey,  C.M.G. :  I  beg  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Lowe  on  his  Paper.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  yield  of  milk 
in  Great  Britain  as  compared  with  the  Colonies.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Colonial  cow  is  fed  exclusively  on  grass,  whereas 
cows  in  this  country  are  fed  on  all  sorts  of  food,  many  of  which  are 
admirably  adapted  to  increase  the  yield  of  milk.  It  is  scarcely 
fair,  therefore,  to  compare  the  Australian  cow  fed  on  the  indigenous 
grasses  of  the  country  with  cows  in  this  country,  which  are  fed  not 
only  on  grass  but  on  mangolds  and  other  nutritive  and  succulent 
food.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  possibly  much  of  the  popularity 
of  Australian  butter  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  regarded  as 
butter  made  exclusively  from  grass,  and  that  in  the  winter  season 
it  is  almost  the  only  grass-fed  butter  in  the  English  market.  To 
that  a  great  deal  of  its  popularity  is  due,  and  if  we  were  to  increase 
the  yield  of  milk  by  supplying  more  nutritive  food,  we  should,  I 
think,  suffer  as  much  loss  of  reputation  as  to  the  quality  of  our 
butter  as  we  should  gain  by  the  increase  in  quantity. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  William  C.  F.  Robinson,  G. C.M.G.) :  The 
agreeable  duty  now  devolves  upon  me  of  tendering  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lowe  for  his  most  interesting  Paper.  I  think  I 
was  quite  justified  in  saying  at  the  outset  that  he  was  master  of 
the  subject,  and  would  give  us  a  Paper  which  would  be  extremely 
interesting,  and  of  great  value  in  Australia.  It  will  reach  Australia, 
Canada,  and  other  Colonies  in  which  dairy-farming  is  carried  on, 
and  it  will  be  carefully  studied  and  canvassed  there,  and  I  am  sure 
will  be  attended  with  most  beneficial  results.  Our  friends  in  the 
Colonies,  in  making  butter,  will  at  all  events  realise  that  they  have 
that  most  mysterious  element  of  bacteria  to  reckon  with,  an 
element  which  at  one  time  appears  to  be  a  friend  and  at  another 
an  enemy.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  can  ever  be  intended  we  should 
send  our  children  to  the  grocer’s  to  ask  for,  say,  three  ounces  of 
rancid  butter  and  a  pennyworth  of  bacteria  to  restore  the  flavour. 
But  this  is  certain — that  the  properties,  the  uses  and  the  dangers, 
of  bacteria  are  questions  which  have  to  be  studied  and  understood, 
and  from  the  Paper  to  which  we  have  listened  our  friends  in 
Australia  and  elsewhere  will  derive  much  valuable  information. 
As  the  keeping  quality  of  the  Colonial  article  improves,  so  will  the 
market  for  it  in  this  country  increase  and  improve  also. 

Mi.  Samuel  Lowe  :  I  am  sorry  there  was  not  more  opposition  to 
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the  main  portions  of  the  Paper,  for  I  am  afraid  it  may  go  out  to  the 
Colonies  blessed  with  praise,  and  so  we  shall  hear  no  more  about  it ; 
whereas,  a  good  discussion  thrashes  out  doubtful  points,  and  dairy 
farmers  might  then  think  there  was  something  in  my  suggestions 
and  adopt  them.  The  point  which  Sir  Saul  Samuel  has  so  ably 
raised— the  cost  of  production— will  be  satisfactorily  settled,  I  am 
sure,  in  my  favour.  I  have  shown  to-night  that  a  winter  fodder 
can  be  produced  at  6s.  per  ton,  and  it  is  this  cheapness  of  fodder 
that  will  enable  our  Colonial  friends  to  win  our  markets.  In 
England  the  cost  is  much  greater— six,  eight,  or  ten  times  as  much, 
but  in  the  Colonies  it  is  remarkably  cheap.  The  subject  is  important 
enough  to  have  a  special  evening  to  itself,  and  I  can  only  touch 
upon  it  in  the  briefest  possible  way.  Had  I  time  I  could  give  you 
the  experience  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Macpherson,  member  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Parliament.  Speaking  some  time  ago,  he  said  that  at 
first  he  tried  farming  on  the  old  methods,  and  found  it  a  failure, 
then  he  adopted  some  of  the  proposals  I  have  mentioned,  especially 
that  of  winter  feeding,  and  he  now  is  a  most  successful  farmer.  He 
says  that  on  100  acres  of  land  he  is  keeping  60  cows,  which  bring 
him  a  nett  profit  of  1,100  dollars  a  year.  At  the  Hawkesbury 
Agricultural  College  in  New  South  Wales,  where  winter  feeding  is 
being  carried  on,  the  herd  of  281  cows  gave  last  year  an  average  of 
470  gallons  of  milk  per  cow,  or  more  than  the  average  in  our  own 
country.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Reeves,  we  cannot  expect  all  these  things 
to  be  done  at  once  ;  they  must  be  the  work  of  years.  I  never  dreamt 
of  suggesting  that  the  Colonies  were  going  to  turn  on  the  tap  and 
in  one  year  place  an  increase  of  £5,000,000  worth  of  butter  on  the 
market.  Such  a  thing  is  impossible,  and  if  possible,  would,  as  Mr. 
Reeves  says,  greatly  reduce  prices  and  profits.  I  have  thrown  out 
a  few  suggestions  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  Colonies,  and  I  hope 
there  are  some  intelligent  men  there  who  will  follow  them  out,  and 
show  that  those  who  follow  the  old  systems  are  on  the  wrong  tack. 
I  would  like  to  add  that  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  O’Callaghan,  I 
think  the  New  South  Wales  Government  has  secured  an  exceedingly 
able  man,  and  I  am  confident  he  will  do  much  in  the  direction  of 
improving  the  status  of  the  dairy  farmer.  I  thank  you  for  the  kind 
reception  of  the  Paper,  and  will  ask  you  in  conclusion  to  give  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  worthy  Chairman,  Sir  William 
Robinson. 

The  Chairman  having  responded,  the  meeting  terminated. 
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The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Institute  took  place  at  the  Whitehall 
Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Wednesday,  March  31,  1897.  The 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  presided. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those  present 


Sir  A.  J.  Adderley,  K.C.M.G.,  J.  C.  Adlam,  Sir  J.  W.  Akerman,  K.C.M.G.,  J.  B. 
Akeroyd,  J.  F.  Aldenhoven,  Lord  Ampthill,  W.  H.  Anderson,  J.  T.  Arundel,  M. 
Attenborough,  E.  H.  Babbage,  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  F.  Bailey, 

A.  Baldwin,  M.P.,  G.  D.  Bates,  Lieut. -General  R.  Bateson,  J.  Beaumont,  .J.  A. 

B.  Beattie,  F.  Faithfull  Begg,  M.P.,  D.  W.  Bell,  Mackenzie  Bell,  Moberly  Bell, 
Capt.  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  C.B.,  H.  F.  Billinghurst,  Sir  A.  N.  Birch,  K.C.M.G., 
G.  R.  Blackwood,  F.  W.  Bond,  J.  R.  Boos6,  S.  Bourne,  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey,  C.  E- 
Bright,  C.M.G.,  A.  G.  Browning,  Sir  C.  Bruce,  K.C.M.G.,  J.  Buchanan,  J. 
Buckland,  G.  E.  Buckle,  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  Dr.  A.  H.  Burt,  A.  R.  Butter- 
worth,  N.  E.  Buxton,  A.  F.  Calvert,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.G.,  G.  H. 
Campbell,  G.  M.  Campbell,  J.  P.  Campbell,  Colonel  L.  M.  Cantlon.T.  F.  Carden, 

F.  Carter,  L.  M.  Casella,  G.  Cawston,  Wm.  Chamberlain,  H.  Chaplin,  C. 
Christian,  Col.  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke,  K.C.M.G.,  Col.  Sir  M.  J.  Clarke,  K.C.M.G.,  R.  B. 

B.  Clayton,  Major  E.  F.  Coates,  Hon.  T.  H.  Cochrane,  M.P.,  N.  L.  Cohen,  G.  E. 
Colebrook,  J.  C.  Colledge,  J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G.,  J.  C.  Coode,  J.  M.  Cook,  W.  F. 
Courthope,  A.  L.  Cross,  0.  B.  Cuvilje,  D.  R.  Dangar,  T.  H.  Davies,  H.  K.  Davson, 
Sir  E.  S.  Dawes,  K.C.M.G.,  F.  Debenliam,  Maj. -General  Sir  F.  de  Winton, 

G. C.M.G.,  C.B.,  G.  G.  Dick,  C.  S.  Dicken,  C.M.G.,  Dr.  D.  P.  Duirs,  A.  H.  F. 
Duncan,  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Dunedin,  0.  R.  Dunell,  Frank  M.  Dutton,  Fred 
Dutton,  F.  Dyer,  H.  F.  Eaton,  J.  -J.  Elliott,  F.  W.  Emett,  C.  Washington  Eves, 

C. M.G.,  Dr.  F.  C.  Evill,  J.  P.  Evill,  E.  Evison,  R.  A.  Fairclough,  E.  R.  Fairfax, 
J.  M.  Fairfax,  W.  F'lux,  L.  P.  Ford,  G.  M.  Fowler,  W.  Fowiie,  H.  Fraser,  H. 
Freeman,  A.  C.  Garrick,  Sir  J.  F.  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  C.  T.  Gedye,  G.  H.  Goch, 
S.  F.  Goch,  A.  Golden,  G.  Goodsir,  L.  F.  Gowans,  F.  Graham,  H.  Grant,  Maj.-’ 
General  Sir  H.  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  C.  Griffith,  W.  J.  Gwyn,  Sir  A.  L.  Haii- 
burton,  Iv.C.B.,  J.  J.  Hamilton,  Major  J.  Hanbury- Williams,  E.  E.  Harding,  R. 
C.  Hare,  J.  Harker,  General  Sir  R.  Harrison,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  T.  H.  Haynes,  C. 
Heneage,  Sir  R.  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B.,  M.  W.  Hervey,  V.  S.  Hervey,  S.  Hill,  G.  B. 
Hingley,  F.  J.  S.  Hopwood,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Admiral  Sir  A.  H.  Hoskins,  G.C.B.,  G. 
L.  Houstoun,  J.  Huddart,  G.  Hughes,  J.  Hughes,  P.  A.  Hurd,  H.  E.  Hurst,  W.  J. 
Hurst,  H.  Irwell,  F.  C.  Jacomb,  R.  B.  Jacomb,  G.  H.  -Jennings,  Sir  H.  Jerning- 
liam,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G.,  L.  0.  Johnson,  H.  Jones,  H.  Joslin, 

H.  J.  Jourdain,  C.M.G.,  C.  J.  Keep,  Wm.  Keswick,  H.  Kimber,  M.P.,  ihe  Earl  of 
Kintore,  G.C.M.G.,  Surgeon  Lt.-Colonel  J.  J.  Lamprey,  R.  Landale,  W.  Lang, 
W.  G.  Gardner,  Sir  C.  Lawson,  R.  Lawson,  J.  W.  Leonard,  J.  A.  Levey,  J.  si 
Little,  M.  Little,  F.  G.  Lloyd,  Lord  Loch,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.  H.  Long,'  H.  T. 
Longden.the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  J.Lowles,  M.P.,  Lt.-Generai 
Lowry,  C.B.,  G.  B.  Lunniss,  Major  H.  E.  McCallum,  C.M.G.,  A.  J.  McConnell, 
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A.  W.  McDonell,  W.  MoEvoy,  D.  H.  McGowan,  W.  G.  MacGregor,  J.  Mcllwraith, 
D.  J.  Mackay,  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  A.  J.  McPhail,  A.  J.  Malcolm,  D.  G.  Mantell, 

J.  Matthews,  S.  Mendelssohn,  A.  E.  Messer,  W.  E.  Mewburn,  R.  V.  Middleton, 
Sir  A.  Milner,  K.C.B.,  C.  A.  Duff-Miller,  T.  Mills,  E.  Mitchell,  Sir  A.  Moloney, 
Iv.C.M.G.,  E.  R.  P.  Moon,  M.P.,  J.  Morris,  A.  Mure,  I.  Myers,  J.  E.  Nathan,  E. 
M.  Nelson,  A.  Nichols,  R.  Nisbet,  R.  Nivison,  J.  S.  O’Halloran,  C.M.G.  (Secre¬ 
tary),  E.  S.  Oliver,  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  Capt.  R.  E.  Palmer,  Major  J. 
Roper  Parkington,  M.  Patterson,  H.  M.  Paul,  W.  Peace,  C.M.G.,  E.  Pearce,  Sir 
W.  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G.,  W.  A.  Phillips,  Hon.  T.  Playford,  R.  H.  Pope,  R. 
Porter,  J.  W.  Potter,  E.  Preston,  G.  Purvis,  A.  Radford,  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly, 
H.  J.  W.  Raphael,  E.  P.  Rathbone,  Lt. -Colonel  W.  W.  Rawes,  C.  C.  Rawson, 
Chief  Justice  T.  C.  Rayner,  Dr.  I.  K.  Reid,  G.  H.  Rennie,  Major-General  C.  W. 
Robinson,  C.B.,  Sir  Wm.  C.  F.  Robinson,  G.C.M.G.,  W.  E.  Robinson,  R.  Rome, 
C.  D.  Rose,  Alexander  Ross,  H.  C.  Ross,  C.  Rous-Marten,  H.  Rumney,  W.  C. 
Russell,  A.  Saalfeld,  E.  Salmon,  W.  Savill,  W.  Saville-Kent,  M.  Schoeps,  Hon. 
W.  P.  Schreiner,  C.M.G.,  C.  E.  R.  Scliwartze,  A.  Sclanders,  C.  J.  Scott,  W.  E. 
T.  Sharpe,  M.P.,  P.  G.  Shepherd,  N.  Sherwood,  R.  T.  Shields,  Sir  S.  Shippard, 

K. C.M.G.,  Capt.  C.  J.  Sims,  C.  C.  Skarratt,  W.  B.  Skinner,  G.  Slade,  Sir  Cecil 
C.  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  General  Sir  H.  A.  Smyth,  Iv.C.M.G.,  H.  W.  Smyth,  Rev.  S. 
Smyth,  Colonel  J.  Spence,  T.  P.  Staley,  H.  C.  Stanley,  J.  K.  Starley,  Sir  C. 
Stirling,  Bart.,  M.  H.  F.  Sutton,  M.  J.  Sutton,  C.  R.  Swayne,  Maj. -General 
Hon.  R.  Talbot,  C.B.,  Dr.  J.  P.  Tannoek,  H.  L.  Taylor,  R.  Tennant,  H.  Tieh- 
borne,  G.  A.  Tomkinson,  T.  S.  Townend,  G.  Trill,  R.  T.  Turnbull,  G.  Turner, 
Dr.  G.  E.  Twynam,  C.  R.  Valentine,  J.  C.  Verey,  Plon.  F.  G.  Vernon,  Sir 
Howard  Vincent,  C.B.,  M.P.,  Sir  Somers  Vine,  C.M.G.,  J.  Waddington,  E.  A. 
Wallace,  T.  S.  D.  Wallace,  S.  Warburton,  J.  G.  Ward,  F.  J.  Waring,  C.M.G. ,  W. 
C.  Watson,  IP.  Watt,  P.  G.  Weddell,  W.  Weddell,  J.  West,  E.  W.  Westby,  J.  L. 
Whittle,  T.  Wilkins,  W.  B.  Wilkinson,  W.  H.  Willans,  A.  Williamson,  B.  Wilson, 
H.  F.  Wilson,  E.  Wingfield,  C.B.,  G.  Wood,  A.  Woods,  G.  Worthington,  S. 
Yardley,  C.M.G.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonel  J.  S.  Young,  Sir 
James  A.  Youl,  Iv.C.M.G. 


The  guests  were  received  by  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and 
Councillors  : — 

Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton,  Mr.  C.  Washing¬ 
ton  Eves,  C.M.G.,  Sir  James  F.  Garrick,  Iv.C.M.G.,  Major-General  Sir  Henry 
Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Sir  Robert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B.,  Admiral  Sir  Anthony 
H.  Hoskins,  G.C.B.,  The  Earl  of  Jersey,  G. C.M.G.,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Jourdain, 
C.M.G.,  Mr.  William  Keswick,  Lord  Loch,  G.C.B.,  G. C.M.G.,  The  Marquis  of 
Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Lt. -General  R.  W.  Lowry,  C.B.,  Mr.  George  S. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Westby  B.  Perceval,  Iv.C.M.G.,  Sir  William  C.  F.  Robinson, 
G. C.M.G.,  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G. C.M.G.,  Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart., 
Sir  Frederick  Young,  Iv.C.M.G.,  Sir  James  A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G. 


Immediately  above  the  Chair  was  a  map  of  the  world  in  two 
hemispheres,  on  which  the  British  possessions  were  clearly 
delineated,  and  in  front  of  the  Chairman  was  a  flag  with  the 
inscription  “  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The  Queen  and  United 
Empire.”  The  Hall  was  decorated  with  flags  bearing  the  Union 
Jack  and  the  arms  or  distinctive  badges  of  the  following 
Colonies  : — Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  British  Guiana 
British  Honduras,  British  Hew  Guinea,  Canada,  Canada  (Province 
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of  Ontario),  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Cyprus,  Falkland  Islands, 
Fiji,  Gambia,  Gibraltar,  Gold  Coast  Colony,  Hong  Kong,  Jamaica, 
Lagos,  Leeward  Islands,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Natal,  Newfoundland, 
New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  St.  Helena,  Sierra 
Leone,  South  Australia,  Straits  Settlements,  Trinidad,  Western 
Australia,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  Windward  Islands. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Dunedin  said  grace. 

After  dinner  the  Chairman  said  :  Your  Boyal  Highness,  my 
lords,  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  propose  the  health  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  a  toast  welcome  in  every  assembly  of  Englishmen, 
and  especially  welcome  at  this  time  wrhen  we  are  anticipating 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  her  glorious  and  beneficent  reign. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  to  propose  “  The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family.”  The  Prince  of  Wales 
has  been  now  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  President  of  this 
Institute,  and  on  the  occasion  of  its  twenty-first  anniversary  he 
made  a  speech  of  singular  ability  in  which  he  described  the  objects 
of  the  Institute  and  showed  his  high  sense  of  Imperial  policy. 
His  Royal  Highness  and  several  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
have  visited  the  Colonies,  and  have  always  been  received  with  loyal 
demonstrations.  The  throne  is  the  type  and  symbol  of  the  Unity 
of  the  Empire,  and  every  member  of  the  Royal  Family  has  con¬ 
tributed  by  speech  or  by  action  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  kinship 
amongst  the  members  of  the  British  race.  I  think  you  will  permit 
me  to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  we  welcome  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on  this  occasion. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.  : 
I  have  to  propose  to  you  the  toast  of  “  The  Naval  and  Military 
Forces  of  the  Empire,”  and  I  suppose  upon  this  occasion  it  is  more 
to  the  Colonial  forces  that  allusion  is  made.  In  connection  with 
the  toast  I  have  the  honour  to  ask  you  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge.  Some  people  may  think  that  His  Royal 
Highness  has  not  had  much  opportunity  of  commanding  Colonial 
troops,  but  unless  I  be  greatly  mistaken  he  has  had  much  to  do  in 
accepting  the  services  of  Colonial  contingents,  and  in  encouraging 
British  officers  to  accept  commands  as  instructors  in  the  Colonies. 
He  has  also  done  very  great  and  signal  service  in  offering  to  the 
Canadian  Government  four  commissions  every  year  for  the  cadets 
of  the  famous  Kingston  Military  College,  thereby  introducing  a 
regular  stream  of  Canadian  officers  into  the  British  service.  I  am 
sure  His  Royal  Highness  will  back  me  in  saying  that  no  better 
officers  could  have  been  drafted  from  any  of  the  great  Military 
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Educational  Institutions  in  any  country.  I  hope  lie  will  allow  me 
to  say  that  these  Canadian  officers  have  always  spoken  in  terms  of 
the  greatest  affection,  and  esteem,  and  gratitude  to  him  for  the  way 
in  which  he  has  received  them — an  affection  which  we  know  is 
shared  towards  His  Eoyal  Highness  by  the  whole  of  the  British 
army.  With  the  toast  of  the  Naval  Forces  I  beg  to  couple  the 
name  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and  ask  you  to  drink  his  health. 
We  are  always  very  glad  when  Lord  Charles  represents  the  Navy, 
whether  on  full- pay  or  on  half-pay.  We  always  know  he  will  be 
in  the  right  place,  and,  if  it  be  not  unkind  to  say  so,  wre  are  glad 
when  he  is  on  half-pay,  for  then  we  have  the  best  guarantee  of 
peace  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  assurance  of  getting  plenty  of  good 
advice  upon  naval  affairs.  I  hope  when  he  is  on  half-pay  he  will 
back  me  in  the  hope  I  have  long  had,  and  which  leaps  with  his 
wishes-- for  ho  has  been  a  great  man  for  strengthening  the 
reserves — that  there  shall  be  at  least  three  or  four  guardships 
stationed  in  the  Colonial  harbours.  Sure,  I  am  that,  provided  we 
pay  for  these  guardships,  and  present  them  to  these  ports — say 
Halifax,  St.  John’s,  and  Victoria,  on  the  Pacific — we  shall  then  he 
able  to  attract,  as  we  do  in  our  harbours  at  home,  a  most  excellent 
and  trustworthy  body  of  naval  reserves. 

Field-Marshal  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. : 
I  returned  home  last  night  from  abroad  on  purpose  that  I  might 
have  the  pleasure  and  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  so  large  and 
representative  a  body  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  Colonial 
Empire  of  Her  Majesty.  In  the  course  of  a  very  long  career  in  the 
public  service  (though  for  that  very  reason  prevented  from  visiting 
different  parts  of  the  Empire)  I  have  had  constant,  almost  daily, 
opportunities  of  judging  of  the  endeavours  of  the  Colonies  to  take 
their  share,  not  only  in  the  advantages  but  also  in  the  requirements 
of  the  Empire.  The  Country  at  home  has  its  duties  to  perform 
towards  you,  and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  you  have  your 
duties  towards  the  Mother  Country.  That  is  a  principle  which  I 
have  done  my  best  on  all  occasions  to  support— the  individuality  of 
Colonial  endeavours  to  add  to  the  defence  and  the  greatness  of  the 
Empire.  As  has  been  suggested  by  my  noble  friend,  Lord  Lome, 
I  have  very  much  at  heart  the  desire  to  see  every  Colony  largely, 
and  with  satisfaction  to  itself,  represented  in  the  great  army  over 
which  I  have  for  so  many  years  presided.  We  are  a  great  family  and 
a  great  Empire  because  we  have  mutual  feelings  and  affections  and 
interests.  The  more  these  views  and  ideas  are  entertained  the  better 
for  all,  whether  in  the  Colonies  or  at  Home.  As  regards  this  Empire, 
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we  liave  a  very  great  and  difficult  task  to  perform,  because  we  are 
so  scattered  throughout  the  world ;  and,  whereas  in  other  countries 
the  whole  of  the  interests  are  more  or  less  concentrated  in  one 
spot,  we  have  no  concentration  in  that  sense,  though  we  have 
a  great  individuality  in  every  part  of  the  world.  That  entails  upon 
us  great  and  difficult  duties,  particularly  as  regards  the  defensive 
power  of  the  Empire.  I  speak  of  the  Empire,  because  the  Colonies 
and  the  Mother  Country  combined  form  the  Empire.  Prom  the 
army  at  home  all  the  military  elements  go  to  the  different  portions 
of  the  Empire,  and  therefore  it  is  that  as  head  of  the  army  I  looked 
quite  as  much  to  the  requirements  of  the  Colonies  as  to  the  in¬ 
terests  at  Home.  In  that  respect  I  sometimes  see  views  expressed 
which  astonish  me.  I  hear  people  say,  “  You  ought  to  spend  every 
shilling  on  the  navy,”  others  say  “  on  the  army.”  But  the  army 
and  the  navy  are  one,  and  it  is  to  he  deplored  when  anybody  enter¬ 
tains  the  idea  of  rivalry  between  these  two  services.  In  fact,  there 
is  but  one  service.  I  could  not  sail  a  ship,  and  I  daresay  some  of 
my  friends  about  me  would  not  like  to  command  an  army,  though 
they  might  command  an  army  better  than  I  could  a  ship.  The 
navy  is  our  first  line  of  Imperial  defence — it  must  be  so,  but  that  is 
no  reason  for  saying  that  we  are  not  to  have  an  army  to  support 
that  first  line.  Our  army  is  essential.  The  first  line  could  not 
exist  without  a  second  line  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  support 
it.  To  spend  every  shilling  on  the  navy  would  be  to  make  the 
navy  inefficient,  because  every  naval  officer  who  has  a  ship  ought 
to  be  able  to  go  at  any  moment  wherever  he  is  required,  and  he 
could  not  do  that  unless  he  had  a  firm  basis  for  his  supplies.  The 
navy  will  not  be  able  to  do  its  work  unless  there  are  points  d’appui 
where  the  army  can  second  its  endeavours.  I  see  members  of  the 
naval  service  here  to-night;  I  hope  they  will  strengthen  and 
support  my  views,  for  the  more  these  views  are  entertained  by  the 
naval  service  towards  the  army,  and  the  more  we  of  the  military 
service  entertain  strong  feelings  of  regard,  affection,  and  confidence 
in  the  navy  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Empire  at  large.  These 
are  my  views.  I  hope  you  will  think  they  are  sound  defensible 
principles,  that  there  is  reason,  justice,  and  prudence  in  what  I 
have  ventured  to  lay  before  you.  I  have  looked  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  to  the  efficiency  of  our  service,  and  I  hope  it  is  as  efficient 
as  under  difficult  circumstances  we  are  able  to  make  it.  I  am  sure 
the  Colonies  will  help  us  in  this  direction.  We  have  such  distant 
places  to  look  to,  such  an  enormous  Empire  to  defend,  that  unless 
we  all  work  heart  and  soul  together,  we  shall  not  maintain  the 
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Empire  in  that  great,  that  noble  position  which  it  occupies  at  this 
moment  and  which  we  hope  it  will  continue  to  occupy  for  years  to 
come.  I  am  aware  that  of  late  years  great  exertions  have  been 
made  in  our  Colonies  to  support  such  views  as  I  have  laid  before 
you,  and  I  hope  they  will  in  no  way  diminish  in  the  future.  It  is 
essential  in  these  days  that  every  country  shall  be  powerful  and 
strong,  for  that  is  the  best  guarantee  of  peace  in  the  future. 
I  thank  you  for  the  compliment  you  have  paid  to  the  army. 

Captain  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  R.N.,  C.B.  :  I  doubt  if,  in 
the  whole  of  the  communities  of  our  great  Empire,  there  are  any 
that  take  a  greater  or  more  patriotic  interest  in  the  strength  of  the 
fleet  than  do  our  Colonies.  Since  1888  there  has  been  considerable 
agitation,  not  only  at  home  but  in  the  Colonies,  with  regard  to  the 
strength  of  the  fleet ;  and  no  wonder  there  has  been  agitation  when 
we  remember  how  enormously  the  trade  of  the  country  has 
increased  of  late  years.  The  trade  has  now  arrived  at  10|  million 
tons,  out  of  which  the  Colonies  own  and  register  H  millions.  That 
the  agitation  was  justified,  recent  legislation  has  proved.  I  have  to 
speak  to-night  for  the  navy — a  subject  on  which  I  have  spoken 
once  or  twice  before.  I  would,  with  your  permission,  adopt  a  some¬ 
what  different  line  to  that  I  have  usually  taken  before.  The  last 
estimates  show  a  real  progress — a  tremendous  progress,  in  many 
marked  particulars.  The  authorities  have  taken  up  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  auxiliaries  of  defence  which  have  never  been 
touched  before.  Now  those  who  have  ventured  to  criticise  the 
defence  of  the  country  have  always  pointed  out  that  defence  must  be 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  that  unless  auxiliaries  are  included  the  whole 
plan  may  be  jeopardised.  The  authorities  are  establishing  at  last 
a  proportion  in  the  number  of  men  to  the  number  of  ships  laid 
down.  They  are  providing  better  training  ships,  and  they  are 
enlarging  the  number  of  batteries  and  giving  greater  facilities  for 
the  training  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  They  have  also 
recognised  the  claims  of  the  engine  room  department  in  the  navy 
by  increasing  the  pay  of  the  engineer  in  chief,  and  giving  the 
warrant  rank  to  the  engine  room  artificers.  Further  than  that, 
they  have  commenced  new  barracks  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and 
Keyham.  All  this  is  important  to  the  Colonies  as  adding  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  fleet,  and  what  is  even  more  important  to  the 
Colonies  is  that  they  have  begun  to  dredge  the  harbour  at  Bermuda 
and  to  build  docks  at  Jamaica  and  Bermuda.  They  are  going  to 
extend  the  dockyard  at  Hong  Kong,  and  at  Malta  build  the  deep 
water  wharf,  which  is  so  important  for  coaling  the  fleet.  They  are 
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also  going  to  fortify  the  naval  bases  in  the  narrow  seas.  All  these 
things  show  the  authorities  have  got  a  definite  plan  of  campaign 
when  war  is  declared,  which  never  existed  before  this  year.  Your 
cruisers,  those  Uhlans  of  the  sea,  will  have  a  place  to  run  into  and 
for  repair.  Works  are  to  be  erected  at  Lough  Swilly,  Berehaven, 
and  Scilly.  So  far  as  the  Colonies  go,  there  are  quick-firing  guns 
to  be  put  at  the  military  ports  and  coaling  stations  to  prevent 
torpedo  attacks  and  the  like.  As  far  as  this  is  a  plan  of  organisa¬ 
tion  for  war,  I  would  say  that  I  would  rather  have  this  organisation 
than  ten  times  the  amount  of  ships  and  men  ;  and,  mark  you,  every 
one  of  these  improvements  have  been  proposed  this  year.  I  would 
rather  have  one  man,  he  might  be  a  very  old  man,  who  knew  where 
the  hose  was  if  a  fire  broke  out  in  this  house,  than  three  hundred 
men  and  thirty  hoses  if  they  did  not  know  where  to  put  their  hands 
upon  them.  There  is  another  point  for  satisfaction  which  everybody 
will  have  noticed  with  great  gratification.  If,  as  the  First  Lord  said, 
“  he  observed  any  abnormal  programme  actually  put  into  execution 
by  foreign  countries,  the  Government  would  reconsider  their 
position  ”  ;  they  would  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  be  sure  of 
getting  the  money.  That  is  a  most  important  statement  of  the 
First  Lord.  It  shows  the  Government  are  very  wary,  that  they  are 
looking  well  ahead,  and  will  he  prepared  for  what  may  happen.  It 
is  no  mere  bluster,  but  a  thoroughly  British  statement,  a  statement 
showing  that  if  other  nations  prepare  we  shall  prepare  too.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  my  friends  will  say  I  am  veering  round  and 
taking  an  opposite  course  to  my  usual  one.  Not  at  all.  My  course 
is  the  same.  It  is  the  wind  that  has  changed.  It  has  become  very 
much  more  favourable  than  before.  I  venture  to  say  a  word  to  those 
who  have  criticised  the  authorities  in  the  past.  Don’t  overdo  it. 
Always  be  practical.  If  you  criticise,  criticise  with  an  object.  Try 
to  help  the  Government  by  waking  the  people  up  to  facts,  but  don’t 
go  on  criticising  too  much.  We  criticised  very  strongly  before  the 
naval  estimates,  and  the  result  proves  how  correct  we  were.  These 
show  that  a  number  of  things  demanded  have  been  taken  in  hand. 
I  do  not  say  the  critics  deserve  any  credit.  The  critics  can  get  no 
blame  if  things  go  wrong,  so  that  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  get 
any  credit  if  some  of  their  ideas  are  put  into  practice.  The  people 
to  blame  if  things  go  wrong  are  the  Government,  and  if  things  go 
right  it  is  the  Government  who  should  get  credit.  Critics  may  or 
may  not  be  wrong,  but  they  are  totally  irresponsible.  Do  not  let 
the  critics  go  too  far  now ;  let  them  wait  until  the  time  before  we 
come  to  the  next  naval  estimate.  With  regard  to  the  naval  reserve, 
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my  noble  friend  suggested  we  should  have  ships  in  the  Colonies.  I 
do  hope  that  will  be  done.  The  Colonies  are  beginning  to  grasp 
what  a  tremendous  issue  supremacy  at  sea  means.  I  do  hope  the 
Government  will  encourage  all  thoughts  which  are  becoming 
apparent  now  with  regard  to  defence  in  the  Colonies.  If  we  can 
get  those  splendid  specimens  of  British  humanity  who  are  over  the 
seas  to  help  us  it  will  be  an  excellent  thing.  One  point  more,  a 
point  on  which  the  navy  feels  acutely.  There  is  something  unfair 
going  on  in  the  country.  Admiral  Harris  is  at  present  at  Crete. 
He  has  gone  there,  as  we  should  all  go  when  on  duty,  soldiers  or 
sailors,  to  loyally  carry  out  the  orders  which  are  given.  I  deplore 
the  tone  which  some  of  my  friends  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press 
have  taken  with  regard  to  Admiral  Harris  and  his  officers.  He  is 
there  in  a  very  critical  and  difficult  position.  If  there  is  any  fault 
to  be  found,  I  do  beg  it  will  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  Government 
who  are  responsible,  but  not  to  the  officers  and  men  who  are  merely 
doing  their  duty  loyally  to  the  country,  by  strictly  obeying  the  order 
of  the  Goyernment  of  the  day.  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the 
kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  this  toast. 

The  Chairman  :  Your  Royal  Highness,  my  Lords  and  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  have  now  the  honour  to  propose  to  you  the  toast  of 
“  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.”  The  Institute  was 
founded  in  18G8,  almost  exactly  a  generation  ago,  and  I  confess 
that  I  admire  the  faith  of  its  founders,  who,  in  a  time  not  altogether 
favourable  to  their  opinions,  sowed  the  seeds  of  Imperial  patriotism, 
although  they  must  have  known  that  few  of  them  could  live  to 
gather  the  fruit  and  to  reap  the  harvest.  But  their  faith  has  been 
justified  by  the  result  of  their  labours,  and  their  foresight  must  be 
recognised  in  the  light  of  our  present  experience.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  three  distinct  stages  in  our  Imperial  history.  We 
began  to  be,  and  we  ultimately  became,  a  great  Imperial  power  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  the 
Colonies  were  regarded,  not  only  by  us,  but  by  every  European 
Power  that  possessed  them,  as  possessions  valuable  in  proportion 
to  the  pecuniary  advantage  which  they  were  to  the  Mother  Country, 
who,  under  that  order  of  ideas,  was  not  truly  a  mother  at  all,  hut 
rather  stood  in  the  light  of  a  grasping  and  absentee  landlord  desir¬ 
ing  to  take  from  his  tenants  the  utmost  rents  they  could  be  forced 
to  pay.  The  Colonies  were  valued  and  maintained  because  it  was 
thought  that  they  would  be  a  source  of  profit — of  direct  profit — to 
the  Mother  Country.  That  was  the  first  chapter,  and  when  we 
were  rudely  awakened  by  the  War  of  Independence  in  America  from 
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this  dream  that  the  Colonies  could  be  held  for  our  profit  alone,  the 
second  chapter  was  entered  upon,  and  public  opinion  seems  then  to 
have  drifted  to  the  opposite  extreme  ;  and  because  the  Colonies 
were  no  longer  a  source  of  revenue  it  seems  to  have  been  believed 
and  argued  by  many  people  that  their  separation  from  us  was  only 
a  matter  of  time,  and  that  that  separation  should  be  desired  and 
encouraged  lest  they  might  prove  an  encumbrance  and  a  source  of 
weakness.  It  was  while  those  views  were  still  entertained,  while 
the  Little  Englanders  were  in  their  full  career  of  glory,  that  this 
Institute  was  founded  to  protest  against  doctrines  so  injurious  to 
our  interests  and  so  derogatory  to  our  honour ;  and  I  rejoice  that 
what  was  then,  as  it  were,  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,”  is 
now  the  expressed  and  determined  will  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Britons  throughout  the  Empire.  Partly  by  the  efforts  of  this 
Institute  and  similar  organisations,  partly  by  the  writings  of  such 
men  as  Froude  and  Seeley,  but  mainly  by  the  instinctive  good  sense 
and  patriotism  of  the  people  at  large,  we  have  now  reached  the 
third  stage  in  our  history,  and  the  true  conception  of  our  Empire. 
What  is  that  conception  ?  As  regards  the  self-governing  Colonies 
we  no  longer  talk  of  them  as  dependencies.  The  sense  of  possession 
has  given  place  to  the  sentiment  of  kinship.  We  think  and  speak 
of  them  as  part  of  ourselves,  as  part  of  the  British  Empire,  united 
to  us,  although  they  may  be  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  by 
ties  of  kindred,  of  religion,  of  literature,  and  of  language,  and  joined 
to  us  by  the  seas  that  formerly  seemed  to  divide  us.  But  the 
British  Empire  is  not  confined  to  the  self-governing  Colonies  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  includes  a  much  greater  area,  a  much 
more  numerous  population  in  tropical  climes,  where  no  considerable 
European  settlement  is  possible,  and  where  the  native  population 
must  always  vastly  outnumber  the  white  inhabitants  ;  but  in  these 
cases  also  the  same  change  has  come  over  the  Imperial  idea.  Here 
also  the  sense  of  possession  has  given  place  to  a  different  sentiment 
— the  sense  of  obligation.  We  feel  now  that  our  rule  over  these 
territories  can  only  be  justified  if  we  can  show  that  it  adds  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  I  maintain  that  our 
rule  does  this,  and  has  brought  security  and  peace  and  comparative 
prosperity  to  countries  that  never  knew  these  blessings  before.  In 
carrying  out  this  work  of  civilisation  we  are  fulfilling  what  I  believe 
to  be  our  national  mission,  and  we  are  finding  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  those  faculties  and  qualities  which  have  made  of  us  a  great  govern¬ 
ing  race.  I  do  not  say  that  our  success  has  been  perfect  in  every 
case,  I  do  not  say  that  all  our  methods  have  been  beyond  reproach  ; 
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but  I  do  say  that  in  almost  every  instance  in  which  the  rule  of  the 
Queen  has  been  established  and  the  great  Pax  Britannica  has  been 
enforced,  there  has  come  with  it  greater  security  to  life  and  pro¬ 
perty  and  a  higher  status  and  material  improvement  in  the  whole 
of  the  people.  No  doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  when  these  con¬ 
quests  have  been  made  there  has  been  bloodshed,  there  has  been 
loss  of  life  among  the  native  populations,  loss  of  still  more  precious 
lives  among  those  who  have  been  sent  out  to  bring  them  into  order 
and  peaceable  habits.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  is  the 
condition  of  the  mission  we  have  to  fulfil.  There  are,  of  course, 
among  us — there  are  always  among  us— a  very  small  minority,  I 
think,  of  men  who  are  ready  to  be  the  advocates  of  the  most  detest¬ 
able  tyrants,  provided  their  skin  is  black — men  who  sympathise 
with  the  sorrows  of  Prempeh  and  Lobengula,  and  who  denounce  as 
murderers  those  of  their  countrymen  who  have  gone  forth  at  the 
command  of  the  Queen,  and  who  have  redeemed  districts  as  large 
as  Europe  from  the  barbarism  and  the  superstition  in  which  they 
had  been  steeped  for  centuries.  I  remember  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Selous  of  a  philanthropist — an  imaginary  philanthropist,  I  will 
hope — sitting  cosily  by  his  fireside  and  denouncing  the  methods  by 
which  British  civilisation  was  promoted.  This  philanthropist  com¬ 
plained  of  the  use  of  Maxim  guns  and  other  instruments  of  warfare, 
and  asked  why  we  could  not  proceed  by  more  conciliatory  methods, 
and  why  the  irnpis  of  Lobengula  could  not  be  brought  before  a 
magistrate,  fined  5s.,  and  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  No  doubt 
there  is  humorous  exaggeration  in  this  picture,  but  there  is 
gross  exaggeration  in  the  frame  of  mind  against  which  it  was 
directed.  You  cannot  have  omelettes  without  breaking  eggs ; 
you  cannot  destroy  the  practices  of  barbarism,  of  slavery,  of  super¬ 
stition  which  for  centuries  have  desolated  the  interior  of  Africa, 
without  the  use  of  force  ;  but  if  you  will  fairly  contrast  the  gain  to 
humanity  with  the  cost  which  we  are  bound  to  pay  for  it,  I  think 
you  may  well  rejoice  in  the  success  of  such  expeditions  as  those 
which  have  recently  been  conducted  with  such  signal  success  in 
Nyasaland,  Ashanti,  Benin,  and  Nupe — expeditions  which  may  have, 
and  indeed  have,  cost  lives,  but  as  to  which  I  say  for  one  life  lost 
100  will  be  gained,  and  the  cause  of  the  civilisation  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  people  will  in  the  long  run  be  eminently  advanced. 
But  no  doubt  such  a  state  of  things,  such  a  mission  as  I  have 
described,  involves  heavy  responsibility.  In  the  wide  dominions  of 
the  Queen  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus  are  never  closed,  and  it 
is  a  gigantic  task  that  we  undertook  when  we  determined  to  wield 
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the  sceptre  of  empire.  Great  is  the  task,  great  is  the  responsibility, 
but  great  is  the  honour  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  conscience 
and  the  spirit  of  the  country  will  rise  to  the  height  of  this  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  that  we  shall  have  the  strength  to  fulfil  the  mission  which 
our  history  and  our  national  character  have  imposed  upon  us.  In 
regard  to  the  self-governing  Colonies  our  task  is  much  lighter.  We 
have  undertaken,  it  is  true,  to  protect  them  with  all  the  strength  at 
our  command  against  foreign  aggression,  but  I  hope  that  the  need 
for  our  intervention  may  never  arise.  But  there  remains  what  then 
will  be  our  chief  duty — that  is,  to  give  effect  to  that  sentiment  of 
kinship  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  I  believe  is  deep  in  the 
heart  of  every  British  subject.  We  want  to  promote  a  closer  and  a 
firmer  union  between  all  members  of  the  great  British  family,  and 
in  this  respect  we  have  in  recent  years  made  great  progress— so 
great  that  I  think  sometimes  some  of  our  friends  are  apt  to  be  a 
little  hasty,  and  to  expect  even  a  miracle  to  be  accomplished.  I 
would  like  to  ask  them  to  remember  that  time  and  patience  are 
essential  elements  in  the  development  of  all  great  ideas.  Let  us, 
gentlemen,  keep  our  ideal  always  before  us.  For  my  own  part,  I 
believe  in  the  practical  possibility  of  a  federation  of  the  British 
race,  but  I  know  that  it  will  come,  if  it  does  come,  not  by  pressure, 
not  by  anything  in  the  nature  of  dictation  from  this  country,  but  it 
will  come  as  the  realisation  of  a  universal  desire,  as  the  expression 
of  the  dearest  wish  of  our  Colonial  fellow-subjects  themselves. 
That  such  a  result  would  be  desirable,  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
all  of  our  Colonies  as  well  as  of  ourselves,  I  do  not  believe  any 
sensible  man  will  doubt.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  of  the 
time  is  to  throw  all  power  into  the  hands  of  the  greater  Empires, 
and  the  minor  kingdoms — those  which  are  non-progressive — seem 
to  be  destined  to  fall  into  a  secondary  and  subordinate  place.  But 
if  Greater  Britain  remains  united,  no  Empire  in  the  world  can  ever 
surpass  it  in  area,  in  population,  in  wealth,  or  in  the  diversity  of  its 
resources.  Let  us,  then,  have  confidence  in  the  future.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  anticipate  with  Lord  Macaulay  the  time  when  the  New 
Zealander  will  come  here  to  gaze  upon  the  ruins  of  a  great  dead 
city.  No,  I  see  no  visible  signs  of  decrepitude  and  decay.  The 
Mother  Country  is  still  vigorous  and  fruitful,  is  still  able  to  send 
forth  troops  of  stalwart  sons  to  people  and  to  occupy  the  waste 
spaces  of  the  earth  ;  but  yet  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  these  sister 
nations  whose  love  and  affection  we  demand  may  in  the  future 
equal  and  even  surpass  our  greatness.  A  trans-oceanic  capital  may 
rise  across  the  seas,  which  will  throw  into  shade  the  glories  of 
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London  itself ;  but  in  the  years  that  must  intervene  let  it  be  our 
endeavour,  let  it  be  our  task,  to  keep  alive  the  torch  of  Imperial 
patriotism,  to  keep  warm  the  affection  and  the  confidence  of  our 
kinsmen  across  the  seas,  that  so  in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune  the 
British  Empire  may  present  an  unbroken  front  to  all  her  foes,  and 
may  carry  on  even  to  distant  ages  the  glorious  traditions  of  the 
British  flag.  It  is  because  I  believe  that  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  is  contributing  to  this  result  that  with  all  sincerity  I  pro¬ 
pose  the  toast  of  the  evening. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G. :  The  magnifi¬ 
cent  speech  which  we  have  just  heard  from  our  Chairman  has 
struck  a  key-note  which  makes  this  toast  a  popular  one.  It  has  made 
it  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  a  long  speech.  “  A  United  Empire  ” 
has  for  a  long  time  appealed  to  our  hearts.  I  venture  to  think  that 
our  Chairman’s  speech  will  cause  it  to  appeal  still  more  strongly  in 
the  future.  I  will  not  therefore  dwell  upon  the  many  bonds,  whether 
of  commerce,  of  race,  or  of  power,  which  keep  us  one.  Nor  shall  I 
stop  to  name  the  red  spots  which  adorn  the  map  of  the  World. 
Let  me  only  briefly  point  out  that  this  toast  represents  a  reality,  and 
not  merely  a  sentiment.  The  United  Empire  has  not  been  created 
by  centralised  laws  or  authority  ;  it  is  the  offspring  of  freedom  and 
free  action  ;  and  the  attachment  to  the  Empire  has  grown  with  the 
Empire,  because  the  policy  has  been  to  consult  local  feelings,  to 
protect  the  interests  of  all,  and  to  tyrannise  over  none.  The  pages 
of  our  history  are  crowded  with  the  sacrifices  which  men  have  made 
in  every  part  of  the  world  for  the  Imperial  cause.  Take  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Africa,  in  north  and  east  and  west  and  south  men  have  not 
hesitated  to  risk  their  lives,  and  there  are  those  who  even  at  this 
hour  are  prepared  to  do  the  same  in  obedience  to  this  great  patriotic 
call.  Surely  then  this  toast  is  not  merely  a  finely-worded  phrase. 
Does  it  not  represent  the  convictions  which  have  made  the  Empire 
great,  and  which  have  kept  it  united  ?  We  shall  never  forget  in 
this  country  how,  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  dangers  seemed  to  accumu¬ 
late,  from  across  the  seas — from  across  many  seas — there  came 
words  of  firm  and  loyal  encouragement  to  the  old  country.  These 
words  cheered  us.  They  did  more.  They  warned  others  that  the 
young  lions  of  Greater  Britain  possessed  the  old  spirit  which  could 
not  be  disregarded.  Again,  there  has  been  the  generous  response 
to  the  appeal  of  our  famishing  fellow-subjects  in  India.  At  present 
we  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  great  gathering  of  our  kith  and  kin 
who  will  come  to  this  great  city  to  celebrate  the  long  and  glorious 
reign  of  our  Queen.  May  it  not  then  be  said  that  whether  in 
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danger,  in  sorrow,  or  in  rejoicing,  the  Empire  is  united?  Pray 
heaven,  we  at  home  will  not  be  weak  or  indifferent  enough  to  chill 
this  noble  spirit  or  to  endanger  this  union.  There  may  be  times 
before  us  which  will  call  for  the  prudence  and  courage  of  respon¬ 
sible  statesmen.  There  have  been  times,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when 
instead  of  prudence  there  was  vacillation  ;  and  as  for  courage  I  fear 
it  was  absent.  No  one  will  deny  that  our  Chairman  possesses  those 
two  great  qualities  of  prudence  and  courage,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  using  those  qualities  for  the  "welfare  of 
the  State.  I  suppose  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  know  where  to  take  wise  counsel,  and  then  to  know  how 
to  put  the  results  into  execution.  As  long  as  the  policy  of  the 
Empire  is  to  protect  the  needs,  the  rights,  and  the  interests  of 
every  member  in  every  part  of  the  world  we  may  be  criticised  by 
foreign  journalists  and  by  errant  princes,  but  we  shall  march  for¬ 
ward  united  by  common  interests,  by  common  liberties,  and  in  a 
common  defence.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  associating 
with  this  toast  of  “  The  United  Empire  ”  the  name  of  my  noble 
friend  Lord  Onslow.  There  is  no  man  more  fitted  to  reply  for  it.  In 
the  past  he  has  had  a  successful  career  as  a  governor  in  Australasia. 
At  the  present  moment  he  is  deeply  immersed  in  the  work  of  the 
India  Office.  Is  it  too  much  to  prophesy  that  before  long  he  may 
attain  the  much-sought-for  Chair  of  the  London  County  Council  ? 
At  any  rate  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  whatever  he  may  have  to  do  he 
will  bring  to  it  a  wide  experience,  an  earnest  ability,  and  a  practi¬ 
cal  sympathy ;  and  these  are  the  qualities  which  make  a  success¬ 
ful  British  statesman.  I  give  you  the  toast  of  “  The  United 
Empire.” 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.  :  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  any  claim  to  respond  to  this  toast  on  behalf  of  the 
Empire.  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  in  different  parts  of  her  Empire,  and  that  I  may, 
therefore,  claim  some  acquaintance  with  it  as  a  whole.  We  shall 
be  called  upon  in  the  course  of  this  year  to  look  back  upon  the  reign 
of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  as  embodying  the  “most  spa¬ 
cious  times  ”  that  the  history  of  England  has  ever  known,  and 
I  think  when  that  story  comes  to  be  told  there  will  be  no  part  of 
it  which  will  influence  more  greatly  the  human  race  than  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  British  Empire  during  Her  Majesty’s  reign.  When 
Her  Majesty  ascended  the  throne  in  1837,  the  position  of  the  Colonial 
Empire  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  to-day.  Her  Majesty 
ascended  the  throne  amidst  the  plaudits  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
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people  of  England,  but  when  the  bells  of  rejoicing  were  rung  in  the 
churches  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  Canada,  a  large  number  of  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects  left  the  churches  with  a  feeling  of  disloyalty, 
And  what  was  the  reason  ?  It  wras  that  this  country  had  not  made 
up  its  mind  to  accord  to  the  great  Colonies  of  the  Empire  that 
priceless  possession,  the  right  to  responsible  self-government.  Her 
Majesty  has  been  privileged  to  witness  the  development  of  the 
principle  of  responsible  government  throughout  her  Empire,  and  it 
is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  that  that  we  see  spread  from 
Canada  to  Australia,  and  from  Australia  to  the  Cape,  a  united, 
loyal,  and  devoted  people,  all  of  whom  enjoy  every  franchise  and 
every  liberty  which  Englishmen  at  home  possess.  We  see  the 
British  Empire  of  to-day,  as  it  were  some  vast  Venice,  whose  parts 
are  united  and  not  separated  by  the  waters  which  flow  between 
them.  Those  waterways  are  guarded  by  a  fleet  which  is  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  the  envy  of  the  nations,  and  I  congratulate  my  noble 
friend  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and  others  who  take  great  interest 
in  the  fleet,  that  the  maintenance  of  our  navy  is  one  of  the  very  few 
subjects  which,  thank  God,  have  been  raised  above  the  level  of 
party  politics.  It  now  only  remains  for  Englishmen  to  see  that  the 
traditions  which  have  founded  this  great  Empire  are  maintained  and 
continued.  There  are  some  who  say  that  the  British  race  is  in  its  deca¬ 
dence  ;  I  cannot  understand  the  man  who  can  listen  with  patience  to 
such  a  statement.  We  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
ourselves  in  the  way  we  did  when  we  were  face  to  face  with  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  so  long  as 
there  are  feats  of  arms  performed  by  our  army  and  navy  such  as 
those  which  have  been  done  at  Rorke’s  Drift,  at  Chitral,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  magnificent  exemplification  of  British  discipline 
on  board  the  “  Warren  Hastings,”  there  is  no  fear  that  the  British 
race  has  in  any  way  degenerated.  We  have  possessed  ourselves  of 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth,  and  the  problem  which  remains  is 
that  we  should  keep  it.  If  we  join  with  the  British  Empire  that 
portion  of  the  world  which  is  occupied  by  our  cousins  in  America, 
we  may,  with  the  American  poet,  say  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
at  this  moment : 

Lords  of  an  Empire  wide  as  Shakespeare’s  soul, 

Sublime  as  Milton’s  immemorial  theme, 

Rich  as  Chaucer’s  speech,  and  fair  as  Spenser’s  dream. 

Sir  Alfred  Milner,  K.C.B. :  At  this  late  stage  of  our  proceed¬ 
ings,  I  am  glad  that  the  toast  intrusted  to  me  is  one  which  requires 
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few  words  of  mine — few  words  of  any  man’s — to  submit  to  your 
approval.  It  is  the  toast  of  “  Our  Chairman,  Mr.  Chamberlain.” 
My  feeling,  and  I  believe  that  of  every  one  present,  is  that,  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  instead  of  being  a  man  who  has  occupied  a  foremost 
place  in  public  life  for  nearly  twenty  years,  had  been  an  unknown 
man,  the  words  he  has  spoken  to-night  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  command  for  him  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute.  It  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  listen  to 
a  speech  compressed  into  so  brief  a  space  which  contained  so  much 
that  was  true,  so  much  that  was  sagacious,  and  so  much  that  was 
inspiring  with  respect  to  our  Colonial  Empire.  I  do  not  desire  to 
mar  the  effect  of  that  speech  by  any  feeble  appendices  or  commen¬ 
taries  of  my  own ;  but  I  think  we  cannot  ignore  on  this  occasion 
the  immense  difference  which  has  been  created  in  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  in  the  position  of  what  I 
perhaps  may  be  allowed  to  call  the  great  Imperial  question,  by  the 
comparatively  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  has  occupied  the  office  he  now  holds,  and  which  we  hope  he 
may  occupy  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is  within  my  recollection 
— within  your  recollection — perhaps  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  touch 
upon — that  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  accepted  the  office 
of  Colonial  Secretary  some  surprise  wras  expressed  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  that  a  statesman  of  his  rank  should  fill  that  position.  It  was 
certainly  an  odd  idea,  for  I  should  have  thought  that,  if  there  was 
one  position  in  the  world  which  any  Englishman,  however  great, 
would  have  been  proud  to  fill,  it  was  the  position  in  which  he  would 
have  unequalled  opportunities  of  assisting  the  growth  of  Great  into 
Greater  Britain.  But  the  idea  had  a  certain  prevalence.  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  events  which  have  occurred  since  then  and  the  spirit 
with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  thrown  himself  into  the  duties  of 
his  office  have  made  such  an  idea  for  ever  impossible  in  the  future  ; 
and  that  the  position  of  Colonial  Secretary  will  ever  afterwards  be 
one  of  those  which  it  will  be  the  highest  ambition  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesmen  to  occupy.  In  drinking  this  toast  we  shall  be 
filled  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  speech 
which  he  has  delivered  to-night  and  for  the  policy  which  it  has 
embodied.  We  shall  express  our  gratitude  to  him  for  the  services 
which  he  has  already  rendered  to  the  Empire.  But  we  shall  be 
animated  still  more  by  the  feeling  of  confidence  and  hope  in  the 
services  which  he  is  yet  destined  to  render.  No  doubt  the  Imperial  idea 
has  made  enormous  progress  of  late  years.  But  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ground 
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Still  to  be  covered  before  tliat  idea  can  attain  anything  like  complete 
realisation.  The  years  before  us  will  be  critical  years  ;  they  may 
be  decisive  years.  It  is  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  and  com¬ 
fort  to  those  who  believe  intensely  in  the  ideas  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain dias  expressed  to-night  that  he  himself  is  among  us 
and  with  us  to  aid  in  their  realisation. 

Mr.  Chambeblajn  :  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  cordial 
reception  of  this  toast,  and  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner  for  the  most 
generous  and  graceful  way  in  which  he  has  proposed  it.  We  all 
know  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner  is  of  a  forgiving  nature.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  recommend  him  for  perhaps  the  most  difficult  post  in 
the  Empire.  He  has  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  my  head  by  pro¬ 
posing  my  health  in  return.  If  he  were  the  reverse  of  forgiving,  if 
he  were  revengeful,  I  should  say  he  might  find  some  consolation  in 
the  afflictions  of  my  own  task.  Among  the  afflictions  and  sorrows 
— and  they  are  many — which  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  has  to 
endure,  I  do  not  know  any  really  greater  than  the  fact  that  he  is 
never  able  to  accept  the  hospitality  which  is  so  generously  tendered 
to  him  without  being  called  upon  to  make  a  speech.  That  in  itself 
would  be  little  indeed  in  the  presence  of  so  friendly  an  audience 
as  this,  if  I  were  certain  that  my  voice  would  not  be  heard  beyond 
the  four  walls  of  this  room.  But  I  know  that  I  am  constantly  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  multitude  of  critics,  not  all  too  friendly,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  some  of  whom  at  any  rate  appear  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  nobody  but  a  foreigner  has  a  right  to  be  a 
patriot.  In  your  presence  and  with  your  approval  I  gain  courage 
to  pursue  the  course  I  have  laid  out  for  myself,  from  which  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  that  I  shall  be  turned  by  the  unfriendly  criticism 
to  which  I  am  subjected.  It  was  my  earnest — I  may  say  almost 
that  it  was  my  only — ambition  when  I  took  the  office  to  which  the 
Queen  appointed  me  that  I  might  during  its  term  be  able  to  do 
something  to  render  more  close  the  bonds  of  union  between  the 
Colonies  and  ourselves,  because  I  have  faith  that  upon  this  alliance 
between  the  nations  of  the  British  race  the  future  of  this  country 
and  of  the  Empire  must  entirely  depend. 
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SIXTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 


The  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  April  13, 
1897,  when  a  Paper  on  “  Western  Canada — Before  and  Since 
Confederation,”  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  was 
read,  in  the  absence  of  the  Author,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute, 
presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  47  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.  11  Resident  and  36  Non-Resident. 


Resident  Fellows  : — 

John  Forsyth  Burstall,  Capt.  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  R.N.,  C.B.,  Andrew 

L.  Cross,  Albert  Golden,  Norman  W.  Grieve,  Peter  W.  Holden,  Alfred  G.  Levy, 

M. L.,  Sir  Janies  L.  Mackay,  K.C.I.E.,  Frederic  C.  Mathieson,  Charles  H. 
Ommanney,  Jasper  Young. 


Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

William  H.  Bennett  (Cyprus),  Edward  Burnie  (Hong  Kong),  Thomas  F. 
Carden  (Transvaal),  John  Cleugh  (Sierra  Leone),  J.  W.  Colenbrander  (Mata¬ 
beleland),  A.  W.  Dawson  (Matabeleland) ,  E.  Jerome  Dyer  (Victoria),  J.  P. 
Finnie  (Matabeleland),  Frederick  C.  Furse  (Matabeleland),  F.  G.  Glossop 
(Cyprus),  Harry  Goddard  (Transvaal),  Henry  J.  Greenslade  (New  Zealand), 
Capt.  II.  Barry  de  Hamel  ( Gold  Coast  Colony ),  Major  John  H anbury -Williams 
( Cape  Colony ),  Christopher  L .  Hanhin  (Matabeleland) ,  Herbert  Harris  (Bar- 
iister-at-Law,  New  South  Wales),  Chief  Justice  Sir  Joseph  T.  Hutchinson 
(Grenada),  Frank  Jordison  (Matabeleland),  Thomas  H.  Lance  (New  Zealand), 
Charles  LippJ.P.  (Cape  Colony),  Herbert  T.  Longden  (Matabeleland),  G.  A. 
Lucas  (Natal),  17.  Ballard  Lucas  (Cape  Colony),  John  Meeson  (Barrister-at- 
Law,  New  Zealand),  Philip  S.  Myers  (Natal),  Henry  S.  Newland,  M.B.  (South 
Australia),  His  Excellency  Sir  George  T.  M.  O'Brien,  K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of 
Fiji)  William  M.  Philip  (Transvaal),  Rufus  H.  Pope,  M.P.  (Canada),  Hon. 
Wm  P.  Schreiner  Q.C.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony),  David  Symon 
(Western  Australia),  Major  J.  D.  Tennant  (Mashonaland) ,  J.  D.  Thomson 
(Cape  Colony),  Joseph  C.  Verey  (Matabeleland),  J.  Acheson  Wilkin,  L.R.C.S.E. 
L.R.C.P .  (Gold  Coast  Colony ),  A.  J .  Wilson  (Matabeleland). 


It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
Maps,  etc.,  had  been  leceived  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 
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The  Chairman  :  In  taking  the  chair  this  evening,  I  have  to 
express  an  apology,  a  regret,  and  a  pleasure.  I  have  first  to 
apologise  for  the  absence  of  the  author  of  the  Paper,  Sir  Donald 
Smith,  who  was  unexpectedly  required  to  make  a  short  visit  to 
Canada.  Sir  Donald  fully  expected  to  be  back  in  time  to  read  his 
Paper,  but  he  has  unfortunately  been  delayed,  and  he  has  sent  bis 
Paper  home  from  Canada.  I  am  sure  everyone  present  will  join  in 
the  regret  which  I  personally  feel  that  the  distinguished  High 
Commissioner,  after  preparing  such  an  interesting  and  valuable 
Paper  as  you  will  presently  hear,  is  unable  to  be  with  us  this 
evening.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  all  feel  pleasure  that  Sir 
Donald  Smith  has  found  so  excellent  a  substitute  as  Mr.  Colmer, 
who  himself  occupies  a  distinguished  position  in  connection  with 
the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner,  and  who  is  well  known  to  us 
here  as  an  admirable  representative  of  the  office  when  for  any 
reason  the  High  Commissioner  happens  to  be  away.  Mr.  Colmer 
is  also  distinguished  in  many  other  ways,  and  I  may  be  allowed 
once  more  to  congratulate  him  on  being  the  author  of  the  very 
successful  essay  published  last  year  by  the  Statist.  With  many 
thanks  to  him  for  having  volunteered  to  come  forward  on  this 
occasion,  I  will  now  ask  him  to  read  the  Paper. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G. :  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  shall  be  a  poor  substitute  for  Sir  Donald  Smith,  but  I  can 
only  promise  to  do  the  best  I  can.  Sir  Donald,  I  know,  greatly 
appreciates  the  honour,  that  was  recently  done  him,  of  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  this  Institute  ;  and  when,  shortly 
after,  he  was  asked  to  read  a  paper  on  some  Canadian  subject,  he 
gladly  consented  to  do  so,  first,  because  it  would  give  him  the 
opportunity,  for  the  first  time,  of  being  present  in  his  official 
capacity,  and  secondly,  because  he  desired  to  express  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in 
making  the  Colonies  better  known  throughout  the  world.  When  Sir 
Donald  Smith  selected  the  day  on  which  he  would  read  the  Paper, 
he  did  so  with  the  certainty  almost  that  he  would  be  able  to  attend 
in  person  ;  but  some  of  you  know  that  official  life  has  its  disappoint¬ 
ments  sometimes,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  great  disappointment 
to  Sir  Donald  not  to  be  able  to  be  present  to-night.  It  was  only  at 
the  last  moment  when  he  found  he  could  not  be  back  in  time,  and 
when  it  was  then  too  late  even  to  postpone  the  Paper,  that  Sir 
Donald  telegraphed  to  ask  me  to  express  his  great  disappointment 
and  to  request  me  to  read  the  Paper  for  him,  which  I  now  proceed 
to  do. 
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WESTERN  CANADA— BEFORE  AND  SINCE 
CONFEDERATION. 

Manitoba,  the  North-West  Territories,  and  British  Columbia  are 
now  fairly  familiar  in  the  United  Kingdom  as'parts  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  It  is  rather  less  than  thirty  years  ago  since  the  district 
comprising  the  two  first-named  was  still  under  the  administration 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  less  than  forty  years  since 
British  Columbia  passed  from  the  control  of  the  same  corporation. 
With  your  permission,  I  propose  this  evening  to  give  you  a  slight 
sketch  of  their  rise  and  progress  in  the  earlier  days,  and  of  their 
more  recent  development.  Western  Canada  is  bound  to  become  not 
less  important,  to  say  the  least,  than  the  other  provinces.  It  needs 
to  he  still  more  widely  known,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  prominently  before  the  public  than  through  the  medium 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  educational  work  of  which  is 
so  valuable  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  in  addition  to  the 
other  useful  functions  it  performs.  The  history  of  British  Columbia 
up  to  1859,  and  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories  up  to 
1869,  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  fur-traders  and  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  which  received  its  Charter  in  1670,  and  is  the  most 
ancient  of  our  Chartered  Companies.  As  its  name  implies,  its 
franchises  and  privileges  were  originally  confined  to  Hudson’s  Bay, 
and  to  the  districts  drained  by  the  rivers  flowing  into  that  great 
inland  sea,  both  on  the  east  and  on  the  west.  The  earth-hunger 
of  Christian  monarchs  in  those  times  was  not  limited  by  exact 
geographical  considerations,  nor  was  much  regard  shown  for  the 
claims  of  other  nations.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn 
that  France  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Company  in  the  first 
eighty  or  ninety  years  of  its  existence,  and  that  the  forts  on 
Hudson’s  Bay  frequently  changed  hands.  We  must  not  forget,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  first  explorers  in  Western  Canada  were  the  French _ 

the  fur-traders  and  the  missionaries ;  and  too  much  praise  cannot 
be  given  to  the  men  who  pushed  their  way  into  the  far  west,  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  we  are  hardly  able  to  appreciate  to-day.  The  object 
of  the  missionaries  was  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  but  a  keen  eye  was 
kept  by  them,  by  the  gentlemen  adventurers,  and  by  the  coureurs  de 
bois  to  the  possibilities  of  commercial  enterprise  and  to  the  discovery 
of  outlets  to  the  south  and  west.  The  French  seem  to  have  heard 
of  Lake  Superior  in  1615,  during  Champlain’s  visit  to  Lake  Huron  ; 
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but  it  was  not  until  twenty-six  years  later,  in  1641,  that  two  Jesuit 
missionaries  reached  that  fresli-water  sea.  A  further  period  of 
twenty-five  years  elapsed  before  two  French  explorers,  named  Eadison 
andDe  Grosseillier,  went  still  further  west,  and  passed  out  to  Hudson’s 
Bay  through  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Nelson  Eiver,  thus  demonstrating 
the  existence  of  a  water  route  from  the  great  lakes  to  Hudson’s  Bay. 
The  passage  through  Hudson’s  Straits  was  known  as  the  result  of 
the  voyage  of  Hudson  in  1610.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  years 
before,  the  southern  part  of  the  bay  had  been  reached  by  way  of  the 
Ottawa  river.  The  route  to  the  west  through  Lake  Winnipeg 
seems  also  to  have  been  known  to  the  Indians,  who,  indeed,  served 
as  guides  to  Eadison  and  De  Grosseillier.  Mention  is  made  of  this 
particular  expedition,  as  it  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  On  the  return  to  Quebec  of  the  gentlemen  already 
named,  they  offered  to  take  ships  through  Hudson’s  Straits  to  the 
heart  of  the  fur  country,  thus  avoiding  the  long  and  tedious  canoe 
route  via  Lake  Superior.  Their  proposals  were  not,  however,  enter¬ 
tained  by  their  countrymen,  either  in  Canada  or  in  France,  and  they 
went  to  London  subsequently  at  the  suggestion  of  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Paris.  There,  the  scheme  was  favourably  received  by  certain 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Newfoundland  trade.  An  expedi¬ 
tion  was  fitted  out,  and  being  successful,  it  led  to  the  incorporation 
on  May  2,  1670,  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  or,  to  give  the  full 
name  according  to  the  Charter  “  The  Company  of  Adventurers  of 
England  trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay.” 

Many  years  passed  before  the  Company  was  fairly  established, 
for  reasons  already  explained.  For  sixty  or  seventy  years,  little 
or  no  effort  was  made  by  its  officers  to  penetrate  into  the  interior. 
The  trade  was  carried  on  locally  with  the  Indians,  who  brought 
furs  to  the  forts,  receiving  in  return  merchandise  and  stores.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  French  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
country  now  known  as  Manitoba,  Assiniboia,  and  Saskatchewan. 
Some  of  the  fur  trade  was  thus  intercepted,  and  never  reached  the 
posts  on  Hudson’s  Bay.  After  the  cession  of  Canada  to  Great 
Britain  in  1763  the  Company  was  still  further  harassed  by  the  very 
keen  and  active  competition  of  individuals,  and  of  associations 
formed  under  Canadian  auspices.  This  forced  its  hands,  and 
compelled  its  officers  to  go  out  and  seek  the  trade,  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  it  to  come  to  them  as  had  hitherto  been  the  practice.  Its 
greatest  competitor  was  the  North-West  Company,  formed  in  Mon¬ 
treal  in  1778-74.  A  third  company,  the  X.Y.  Company,  was 
founded  in  1798.  A  coalition  was,  however,  arranged  between  the 
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two  last-named  in  1805,  the  result  being  a  very  strong  combination 
against  the  original  Company.  The  North-West  Company  had 
pushed  its  way  far  inland  before  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was 
induced  to  follow  its  example  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1798  that 
the  Company  established  itself  in  the  Bed  River  country.  The 
commercial  war  was  for  years  carried  into  the'  heart  of  the  territories, 
each  Company  placing  forts  alongside  those  of  the  other.  The  keen 
competition  continued  until,  and  indeed  after,  the  organisation  of 
the  Selkirk  settlement,  the  first  attempt  at  colonisation  in  Western 
Canada.  The  friction  between  the  two  Companies  became 
notorious  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  Governments.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  claimed  that 
it  had  the  right  to  the  whole  of  the  territories  included  in  the 
Charter,  and  to  exclusive  trading  therein.  This  was,  however, 
disputed,  and  the  difficulties  were,  indeed,  never  satisfactorily 
settled  until  peace  was  rendered  possible  by  the  amalgamation  of 
the  rival  companies  in  1821. 

In  the  meantime,  this  competition  resulted  in  good  to  the 
Empire.  The  fur-traders  penetrated  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
beyond  into  what  is  now  known  as  British  Columbia,  and  even  to 
the  far  north  and  north-west ;  and  the  names  of  many  of  the  early 
explorers  are  perpetuated  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  that  are  found  in 
this  vast  territory.  What  is  now  British  Columbia  first  com¬ 
menced  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  fur-traders  in  1805.  The 
Thompson  River  was  explored  in  1808,  and  the  first  posts  were 
established  in  the  country  in  that  year.  Traders  traversed  the 
Columbia  River  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  1811.  The  American 
companies,  which  were  seeking  trade  on  the  Pacific  coasts,  were  not 
able  to  withstand  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  their  British  rivals. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  fur-traders  were  the  pioneers  of 
civilisation  in  the  north-west.  They  undertook  the  most  fatiguing 
journeys  with  the  greatest  pluck  and  fortitude  ;  they  explored  the 
country,  and  kept  it  lor  the  British.  For  many  years  the  only 
civilised  occupants  of  both  banks  of  the  Columbia  River  were  the 
fur-traders,  and  it  is  not  their  fault  that  the  region  between  it  and 
the  international  boundary  does  not  now  belong  to  Canada.  They 
held  their  ground  in  what  is  now  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory, 
under  the  British  flag,  until  compelled  to  relinquish  their  occupa¬ 
tion  by  the  treaty  of  1846.  But  for  the  discoveries  and  work  of 
the  fur-traders,  British  Columbia  would  probably  not  have  remained 
British  territory,  and  Canada  would  have  been  shut  out  from 
access  to  the  Pacific  coast.  For  many  years  also  Alaska  was 
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leased  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  from  Russia,  and  it  will 
always  be  regarded  as  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  country  was 
not  acquired  by  Great  Britain. 

After  the  amalgamation  of  1821,  things  went  more  smoothly 
for  a  time.  The  Company  obtained  the  right  to  exclusive  trading 
in  a  wide  district  known  as  the  Indian  Territory,  extending  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  it  held  sway  over  a  country  more  than 
half  as  large  as  Europe.  From  that  time  until  1888,  at  any  rate, 
it  was  the  sole  source  from  which  supplies  could  be  purchased  by 
the  inhabitants,  the  only  market  open  for  the  disposal  of  their  furs. 
The  extent  of  its  business  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  that 
in  1836  the  number  of  forts  and  posts  had  increased  to  136.  They 
were  found  in  Labrador,  around  Hudson  Bay,  in  the  west  and 
north-west,  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  some  two 
thousand  or  more  men  were  employed.  Troubles,  however,  arose 
with  the  Selkirk  settlers,  who  declined  to  recognise  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  Company,  and  demanded  the  privilege  of  free  trade. 
It  is  difficult  to  satisfactorily  explain  so  involved  a  matter  in  a  few 
words  and  I  shall  not  attempt  the  task.  Later  on,  the  Selkirk 
estate,  or  the  Red  River  Colony,  was  again  acquired  by  the  Company, 
at  a  cost  of  some  £84,000.  It  is  said  that  the  expenditure  of  Lord 
Selkirk  upon  the  experiment  amounted  in  all  to  over  £200,000. 
The  march  of  events  also  began  to  interfere  with  the  virtual  mo¬ 
nopoly  the  Company  had  enjoyed  for  many  years.  In  1857  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ordered  to  consider 
“  the  state  of  those  British  possessions  in  North  America  which 
are  under  the  administration  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  or 
over  which  they  possess  a  license  to  trade.”  It  reported  in  effect 
that  if  Canada  should  not  be  willing  at  a  very  early  period  to 
undertake  the  government  of  the  Red  River  district,  it  might  be 
appropriate  to  consider  whether  some  temporary  provision  for  its 
administration  might  not  be  advisable.  The  termination  was 
recommended  of  the  connection  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  with 
Vancouver  Island,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  extension  of  that  Colony 
over  any  portion  of  the  adjoining  continent  to  the  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  on  which  permanent  settlement  might  be  found 
practicable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  reported  that  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  validity  or  otherwise  of  the  rights  claimed  by  the 
Company  under  its  Charter,  it  was  desirable  that  the  Company 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  its  exclusive  trading  except  in  so  far 
as  that  privilege  might  be  limited  by  the  other  resolutions.  Steps 
were  suggested  for  the  purpose  of !  preserving  law  and  order  in 
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the  parts  of  the  territory  it  was  proposed  the  Company  should 
retain.  The  feeling  of  the  Committee  was  decidedly  against  open 
competition  in  the  fur  trade,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  tend 
to  demoralise  the  Indians,  and  bring  about  the  total  destruction 
of  the  more  valuable  fur-hearing  animals.  During  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  this  Committee,  Chief  Justice  Draper,  who  represented 
the  interests  of  the  then  Colony  of  Canada,  said :  “  I  hope  you 
will  not  laugh  at  me  as  very  visionary,  but  I  hope  to  see  the 
time,  or  that  my  children  may  see  the  time,  when  there  is  a 
railway  going  all  across  that  country  and  ending  at  the  Pacific,  and 
as  far  as  individual  opinion  goes  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  time 
will  arrive  when  it  will  be  accomplished.”  Twenty-eight  years 
afterwards  the  line  was  completed  from  ocean  to  ocean.  In  1858 
the  grant  to  the  Company  of  Vancouver  Island  came  to  an  end, 
and  was  not  renewed,  the  country  being  formed  into  a  Crown 
Colony.  On  the  expiration  of  its  license  in  the  Indian  Territory  in 
1859,  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia  was  made  into  a  separate 
Colony  also.  The  two  were  united  under  one  government  subse¬ 
quently  in  1866.  The  withdrawal  of  the  license  of  the  Company 
over  what  is  now  British  Columbia  seemed  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  its  exclusive  administration  in  the  country  to  the  east  of 
the  mountains  included  in  its  Charter.  Its  power  tended  to  decline 
from  various  causes,  into  which  I  need  not  enter,  and  during  the  next 
few  years  negotiations  were  in  progress  for  the  transfer  of  its  rights 
to  the  Imperial  Government.  Finally,  in  1869,  an  agreement  was 
arrived  at,  by  which  the  Company  consented  to  accept  .£300,000  for 
the  surrender  of  the  territory  to  Canada,  through  the  Imperial  Go¬ 
vernment,  retaining  certain  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  its  forts  and 
trading  posts,  and  one-twentieth  part  of  the  land  surveyed  in  the 
Fertile  Belt — that  is  in  the  country  between  the  north  branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River  and  the  international  boundary.  Its  proportion 
of  the  district  in  question  will  reach  several  millions  of  acres.  At 
the  present  time  the  land  grant  is  over  3,000,000  acres,  which  may 
be  increased  to  7,000,000  acres,  or  even  more,  as  surveys  progress. 
The  Imperial  Government  undertook  to  guarantee  for  Canada  a  loan 
of  £300,000  to  pay  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  the  Dominion 
Government  agreed  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  half- 
breeds.  A  portion  of  the  Red  River  settlers,  however,  refused  to 
recognise  the  transfer  of  the  country,  or  to  be  handed  over  to  Canada, 
and  much  trouble  resulted,  culminating  in  the  Riel  Rebellion  of 
1869-70.  A  military  expedition  was  despatched  in  1870,  consisting 
of  regulars  and  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  (now 
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Field-Marshal  and  Commander-in-Chief  Lord)  Wolseley,  but  the  dis¬ 
turbance  was  practically  at  an  end  before  the  arrival  of  the  force,  as 
the  result  of  negotiations  that  had  previously  taken  place,  in  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  represent  the  Government  of  the  Dominion.  As 
showing  the  isolated  position  of  the  country  at  the  time,  it  may  be 
stated  that  it  took  Lord  Wolseley  from  May  25  to  August  23  to 
convey  his  small  force  from  Port  Arthur  to  Fort  Garry — a  journey 
which  can  now  be  made  by  train  in  twenty  hours. 

The  principal  business  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  the 
purchasing  of  furs  from  the  Indians,  in  exchange  for  arms  and 
ammunition,  clothes,  and  other  commodities  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Its  prosperity  depended  upon  good  relations  being 
maintained  with  the  aborigines.  Its  officers  were  able  to  travel 
everywhere  with  freedom  and  safety,  and  could  rely  upon  the 
friendliness  of  the  red  men.  Advances  made  to  the  Indians  for 
their  hunting  outfits  or  in  times  of  scarcity  were  nearly  always 
repaid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  knew  that  any  notes  they 
might  receive  upon  the  trading  posts,  from  peripatetic  officers  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  headquarters,  would  be  honoured  on 
presentation.  The  foundation  of  these  friendly  relations  was  confi¬ 
dence,  and  the  knowledge  the  Indians  acquired  of  the  white  man 
and  his  ways  during  the  long  administration  of  the  Company,  made 
the  transfer  of  the  territory  to  Canada  comparatively  easy  when  the 
time  for  the  surrender  arrived.  Its  policy,  which  has  been  followed 
by  successive  Governments  of  Canada,  has  enabled  the  country 
to  avoid  those  Indian  wars  which  were  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  early  days  of  settlement  in  the  western  parts  of  th  e 
United  States.  Even  in  the  half-breed  disturbance  in  1869  and 
1870,  already  referred  to,  and  in  that  of  1885,  none  of  the  Indians, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  could  be  induced  to  take  arms  against  the 
forces  of  law  and  order.  The  fur  trade  over  such  an  immense  area 
was  necessarily  important ;  but  at  the  same  time,  from  natural 
reasons,  it  was  bound  to  diminish  in  the  more  accessible  parts 
where  settlement  in  the  future  was  regarded  as  possible.  There 
was  always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  kill  as  many 
animals  as  possible,  simply  for  the  skins.  They  held  the  belief, 
some  people  say,  that  the  more  they  killed  the  more  rapidly  would 
the  animals  multiply.  Their  motives  therefore  may  have  been 
conscientious,  but  I  am  afraid  they  were  not  altogether  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  prospect  of  immediate  profit.  There  is  not  much 
large  game  now  in  the  regions  traversed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  except  perhaps  in  the  more  inaccessible  districts  between 
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the  Lakes  and  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  in  the  territory  north  and  north¬ 
west  of  the  River  Saskatchewan.  The  buffalo,  which  used  to  furnish 
the  Indian  with  food,  shelter,  and  raiment,  is  almost  extinct,  and  it  is 
possible  to  travel  over  the  prairie  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  seeing 
any  wild  animals  larger  than  coyotes  and  gophers.  Deer  of  various 
kinds  are  found  occasionally,  and  bears  still  less  frequently,  and  it 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  hunting  in  Canada,  whether  for  pleasure 
or  for  trade,  now  entails  a  good  deal  of  hard  work. 

The  chief  posts  of  the  Company,  in  the  early  days,  were  York 
Factory,  the  depot  for  the  northern  department,  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  Moose  Factory  on  James’s  Bay,  the 
headquarters  of  the  southern  department.  Subsidiary  stations  to 
the  number  of  nearly  160  were  established  later  on  all  over  Rupert’s 
Land  and  the  North-West  Territory,  and  indeed  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Thousands  of  miles  separated  the  more 
distant  posts  from  those  which  may  be  termed  the  shipping 
ports.  The  life  of  many  of  the  officers  of  the  Company  can  readily 
be  imagined.  They  saw  few  people  of  their  own  kith  and  kin,  or  of 
their  own  race,  except  at  long  intervals.  There  were  occasional 
councils  and  gatherings  at  central  places,  but  their  visits  to  civilisa¬ 
tion  were  few  and  far  between.  In  fact,  they  were  more  or  less  out 
of  the  world.  Letters  only  reached  them  in  many  places  once  a 
year.  Newspapers  and  magazines  were  many  months  old  when 
received,  and  the  most  important  events  happened  without  their 
knowing  anything  of  them  for  long  afterwards.  They  lived  well, 
and  had  plenty  of  time  for  reading  and  for  meditation,  and  the  life 
must  have  had  its  attractions,  for  the  officers  were  devoted  to  their 
posts  and  to  their  work.  The  great  event  of  the  year  was  the  arrival 
of  the  stores,  and  the  mails.  The  canoes  or  dog  trains  which  took 
in  the  supplies  carried  away  the  proceeds  of  the  year’s  trading. 
Most  of  the  Company’s  exports  to  Europe  were  then  carried  in  their 
own  vessels  by  way  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  Since  the  opening  up  of 
the  country  methods  have  somewhat  changed,  although  the  more 
distant  posts  even  now  'remain  in  a  state  of  isolation.  There  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  bulk  of  the  fur  trade,  although  its  dis¬ 
tribution  has  naturally  varied  a  good  deal.  Moose  Factory  is  still 
the  depot  of  what  is  called  the  southern  department,  and  is  a  place 
of  much  importance,  a  sailing  vessel  going  there  from  London  every 
year  in  June,  and  returning  in  October  or  November.  York 
Factory  is  not  so  prominent  as  formerly,  when  it  was  the  depot 
and  port  of  entry  for  the  whole  northern  department.  It  remains, 
however,  the  headquarters  of  the  fur  trade  districts  round  that 
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part  of  the  Bay,  and  it  steamer  proceeds  there  yearly  from  London, 
calling  at  the  Labrador  ports  on  the  way  out  and  home.  Winni¬ 
peg  is  the  great  collecting  and  distributing  centre  for  the  north  and 
north-west.  The  furs  from  that  region  are  despatched  thence  to 
Montreal.  Supplies  for  the  same  districts  are  also  arranged  through 
Winnipeg.  Victoria  is  the  depot  for  the  British  Columbia  trade. 
Furs  from  the  interior  are  collected  there  for  despatch  to  London 
by  way  of  Montreal.  Goods  are  also  sent  to  Victoria  by  rail  or  by 
ship  for  distribution  in  the  interior.  The  Company’s  posts  in 
Eastern  Canada  are  supplied  by  way  of  Montreal.  Canoe  journeys 
and  dog  trains  are  not  much  in  vogue  now  unless  in  the  more 
inaccessible  districts.  The  Railway  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
carriage  of  the  trade  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  there  are  also 
steamers  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  far  north,  where  they  can  be 
utilised.  In  former  times  for  trading  purposes  the  unit  of  value 
was  the  beaver  skin.  The  price  of  everything  was  calculated  at  so 
many  skins,  and  they  were  the  sole  medium  of  exchange.  In  return 
for  the  skins  the  Indians  received  pieces  of  stick,  prepared  in  a  special 
manner,  each  representing  a  beaver  skin,  and  with  these  they  were 
able  to  purchase  anything  they  wanted  at  the  Company’s  stores. 
Later  on,  about  1825,  the  Company  established  a  paper  currency. 
The  highest  note  was  for  £1,  the  next  for  5s.,  and  the  lowest  for  Is. 
They  were  known  as  “  Hudson’s  Bay  blankets,”  and  no  fears  were 
ever  entertained  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  bank.  It  has  been 
urged  against  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  that  it  obstructed  the 
development  of  the  great  North-West.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
engaged  for  two  centuries  in  important  pioneer  work.  Any  corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  with  exclusive  privileges  and  rights  was  bound 
to  make  enemies;  but  no  single  province  of  Canada  could  have 
undertaken  the  administration  or  development  of  the  country 
before  confederation,  and  neither  men  nor  money  were  available 
locally  to  permit  of  its  blossoming  out  separately  as  a  Colony  or 
as  a  series  of  provinces.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  ol 
the  Company,  history  will  record  that  its  work  was  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Empire.  The  Company  explored  this  vast  territory, 
prepared  the  way  for  settlement  and  colonisation,  fulfilled  an  im¬ 
portant  r61e  in  the  history  of  Canada,  and  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  consolidation  of  the  Dominion,  and  with  the  development 
the  western  country  has  witnessed  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

In  1870  Manitoba  became  a  province,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
North-West  Territories  was  added  to  the  Dominion,  boon  after 
these  events  the  country  commenced  to  attract  attention  both  in 
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Canada  and  in  Europe,  and  numbers  of  emigrants  began  to  make 
their  way  there.  It  was,  however,  isolated,  and  difficult  to  reach, 
being  entirely  without  railway  communication,  either  with  Canada 
or  with  the  United  States.  The  nearest  railway  station  for  some 
time  was  St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota.  Travellers  had  to  proceed  thence 
by  waggons  to  Fort  Abercrombie  on  the  Red  River,  and  on  by 
steamer  to  Fort  Garry.  For  some  years  previous,  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  and  others  had  been  utilising  this  route  for  bringing 
in  merchandise,  and  during  the  season  of  the  year  the  river  was 
navigable  it  presented  a  busy  scene.  In  September  1871  the  first 
stage  from  Pembina  arrived  at  Fort  Garry,  and  ran  three  times  a 
week  with  mails  and  passengers.  It  soon  became  a  daily  line  and 
continued  until  1878,  when  the  railway  from  Pembina  to  Winnipeg, 
connecting  with  the  United  States  system,  was  opened,  and  largely 
took  the  place  of  both  steamer  and  stage.  Manitoba,  therefore, 
remained  for  nine  years  after  its  transfer  without  receiving  the 
benefit  of  railway  communication.  Notwithstanding  this  disad¬ 
vantage,  it  progressed  with  great  rapidity.  Winnipeg  soon  assumed 
the  position  of  a  thriving  town  of  several  thousands  of  inhabitants, 
and  the  prairies  to  the  west  were  dotted  with  farms  and  settlements. 
Telegraphic  communication  was  established  in  1871,  and  the 
following  messages  exchanged  between  the  Lieut. -Governor  and 
the  Governor- General  explain  eloquently  the  isolation  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  previously  suffered,  and  their  thankfulness  at  that  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  having  come  to  an  end : 

Telegram  from  Lieut. -Governor  Adams  G.  Archibald,  Fort  Garry , 

to  Governor-General  Lord  Lisgar,  at  Ottawa,  November  20,  1871. 

The  first  telegraphic  message  from  the  heart  of  the  continent  may 
appropriately  convey,  on  the  part  of  our  people,  an  expression  of  devout 
thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  for  the  close  of  our  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  message  announces  that  close,  as  its  receipt  by  your 
Excellency  will  attest  it.  The  voice  of  Manitoba  collected  this  morning 
on  the  banks  of  the  Assiniboine  will  be  heard  in  a  few  hours  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ottawa,  and  we  may  hope  before  the  day  closes  that  the  words  of 
your  Excellency’s  reply,  spoken  at  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  will  be 
listened  to  at  Fort  Garry.  We  may  now  count  in  hours  the  work  that 
used  to  occupy  weeks.  I  congratulate  your  Excellency  on  the  facility  so 
afforded  in  the  discharge  of  your  high  duties,  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
Province.  I  know  I  can  better  discharge  my  own  when  at  any  moment 
I  may  appeal  to  your  Lordship  for  advice  and  assistance. 

The  following  was  the  reply  : 

I  received  your  message  with  great  satisfaction.  The  completion  of  the 
telegraph  line  to  Fort  Garry  is  an  auspicious  event.  It  forms  a  fresh  and 
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most  important  link  between  the  Eastern  Provinces  and  the  North-West, 
and  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  future,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  proof  of  the 
energy  with  which  the  union,  wisely  effected,  of  Her  Majesty’s  North 
American  possessions  enables  progress  and  civilisation  to  be  advanced  in 
different  and  far-distant  portions  of  the  Dominion.  I  congratulate  the 
inhabitants  of  Manitoba  on  the  event,  and  join  heartily  in  your  thanks¬ 
giving. 

Before  the  country  could  progress  as  rapidly  as  its  great  advan¬ 
tages  seemed  to  warrant,  it  had  to  be  brought  into  communication 
with  Eastern  Canada  by  railway  entirely  through  British  territory. 
The  entry  of  British  Columbia  into  the  Dominion  in  1871  brought 
prominently  to  the  front  the  question  of  a  railway  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards.  One  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Pacific  province  joined  the  union  was  that  it  should  be  connected 
by  railway  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Dominion  within  ten 
years.  Surveys  were  commenced,  and  made  some  progress.  The 
work  was,  however,  of  too  onerous  a  character  to  be  undertaken 
at  the  time,  and  nothing  of  a  very  definite  nature  was  done — 
although  pieces  of  line  were  in  course  of  construction  along  the 
route — until  the  contract  was  made  between  the  Government  and  a 
syndicate  including  Lord  Mount  Stephen,  then  Mr.  George 
Stephen,  and  his  friends  in  1881  for  the  building  of  the  road. 
Although  access  to  Manitoba  had  been  gained  by  the  completion  of 
the  Pembina  branch  in  1878,  it  was  not  regarded  as  satisfactory  for 
many  reasons.  All  emigrants  to  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  had 
still  to  travel  by  way  of  the  United  States.  Fairy  tales  were  told 
to  them  on  the  way  by  the  agents  of  American  land  and  railway 
companies,  and  thousands  of  emigrants  who  had  started  with  the 
idea  of  settling  in  Canada  were  induced  to  stop  short  on  their 
journey.  The  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bail  way  was 
naturally  intended  to  provide  a  direct  British  route  to  the  North- 
West.  The  section  from  Port  Arthur  to  Winnipeg  was  finished  by 
the  Government  in  1883.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
which  was  the  outcome  of  the  syndicate  before  referred  to,  under¬ 
took  to  complete  the  line  from  ocean  to  ocean  by  1891.  It  was, 
however,  carried  out  with  so  much  energy  that  I  had  the  honour  of 
driving  the  last  spike  at  Craigellachie  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
November  1885,  six  years  before  the  stipulated  time.  The  first 
train  left  Montreal  for  the  Pacific  in  June  1886,  since  which  time 
there  has  been  daily  communication  right  across  Canada.  The 
Company  was  assisted  by  a  subsidy  of  £5,000,000  sterling,  a  large 
land  grant,  and  the  Government  completed  the  portions  of  the  line 
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under  construction  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made.  Although 
there  was  some  opposition  to  the  proposal  in  the  first  instance  as 
involving  too  great  a  responsibility  upon  the  country,  it  is  quite  safe 
to  say  that  hardly  a  man  could  be  found  in  the  Dominion  to-day 
who  does  not  recognise  the  enormous  benefits  Canada  has  received 
from  the  railway.  Without  it,  Manitoba,  the  North-West  Territories, 
and  British  Columbia  could  never  have  been  satisfactorily  opened  up  ; 
and  but  for  the  confederation  of  the  different  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  construction  of  the  railway 
would  have  been  possible  for  many  years.  Although  personally 
connected  with  the  work,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  say 
that  in  my  judgment  it  has  consolidated  the  union  of  the 
Dominion,  it  has  stimulated  trade  in  the  east,  it  has  opened  up  the 
west,  it  has  brought  the  rich  agricultural  lands  of  the  prairies  and 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Pacific  slope  within  the  reach  of  all,  it 
has  given  Canada  outlets  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and 
has  provided  a  new  Imperial  highway  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Australasia  and  China  and  Japan. 

Before  surveys  and  railways  became  possible,  the  Indian  title  to 
the  land  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  question  was  at  once  taken 
up  energetically  by  the  Dominion  Government.  Agreements  were 
entered  into  with  the  Indians  by  which  they  gave  up  their  rights  in 
return  for  other  considerations.  Large  reserves  have,  however, 
been  retained  for  their  use,  and  for  many  years  past  they  have  been 
supplied  with  cattle,  with  implements,  and  with  instructors  in 
agriculture,  the  idea  being  as  far  as  possible  to  make  them  inde¬ 
pendent.  On  many  of  the  reserves  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  that  direction,  especially  considering  the  life  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  lead  before  1870.  Many  of  them  now  dress  in 
the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  settlers,  and  have  comfortable  houses. 
They  have  considerable  areas  of  land  under  crop.  They  undertake 
contracts  for  freighting  and  for  the  supply  of  farm  produce,  and 
they  compete,  and  not  always  unsuccessfully,  with  the  white 
settler  at  the  agricultural  shows  and  fairs  that  are  held  annually  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is,  however,  with  the  children 
that  the  Government  hope  to  succeed  most.  They  are  being 
brought  up  and  trained  in  industrial  and  other  schools,  and  no  one 
can  visit  those  institutions  without  being  impressed  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  that  is  being  made.  The  Indian  population  cannot  be  said 
to  be  increasing,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  rising 
generation  will  be  independent,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
obtain  their  own  living  and  be  self-supporting  in  every  way.  The 
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Indians  in  the  older  Provinces,  under  the  beneficent  policy  that 
has  always  been  followed,  are  now  enjoying  the  franchise,  and 
in  the  not  distant  future  a  similar  concession  may  be  extended  to 
their  brothers  in  the  North-West.  The  Indians  respect  the  law 
because  they  know  it  applies  equally  to  the  white  man  as  to  them¬ 
selves.  Offences  on  their  part  are  few  and  far  between,  and  in 
this  respect  they  compare  favourably  with  any  other  portions  of  the 
population. 

In  consideration  of  the  outlay  on  the  railway,  the  land  in  Mani¬ 
toba  and  the  North-West  Territories  has  been  retained  for  disposal 
by  the  Dominion  Government.  In  the  other  parts  of  Canada  the 
land  is  under  control  of  the  Provincial  Governments.  After  the 
transfer  of  the  territory  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  while 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  in  course  of  construction  the 
country  was  partly  surveyed.  It  is  divided  into  townships  of  six  miles 
square,  each  containing  thirty-six  sections  of  one  square  mile  each. 
These  sections  again  are  divided  into  quarter  sections  of  160  acres. 
In  order  to  encourage  immigration  the  Government  offered,  and  still 
offer,  160  acres  of  land  free  to  every  male  settler  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  upwards,  and  to  female  settlers  who  are  at  the 
head  of  families.  This  arrangement  applies  to  the  even-numbered 
sections  only,  the  odd-numbered  sections  being  retained  for  sale  as 
public  lands.  It  is  right  to  say  also  that  in  each  township  two 
sections  or  thereabouts  were  retained  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  that  two  are  set  apart  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  education.  Although  the  odd-numbered  sections  were  retained 
for  sale,  a  good  deal  of  this  land  has  been  given  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  other  companies  which  have  built 
branch  lines  to  open  up  the  country.  Railways  have  been  aided 
both  by  land  and  by  money  grants,  and  as  a  consequence  they  have 
been  pushed  forward  in  Western  Canada  in  a  manner  that  could 
hardly  have  been  anticipated  when  it  was  transferred,  and  settle¬ 
ment  commenced  to  take  place. 

The  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  confederation  have 
brought  wondrous  changes  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West. 
The  vast  plains,  with  their  waving  prairie  grass,  and  patches  of 
brilliant  colouring,  formed  by  the  many  varieties  of  wild  flowers 
and  fruits  indigenous  to  the  soil,  are  no  longer  the  solitudes  they 
were.  Instead  of  being  uninhabited  they  now  provide  homes  for 
nearly  half  a  million  people.  The  prairies  are  dotted  here  and 
there  with  farmhouses,  and  in  the  summer-time  fields  of  golden 
corn  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  place  of  the  buff  ilo 
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that  formerly  roamed  the  plains  there  are  now  thousands  of  sleek 
domestic  cattle,  bands  of  horses,  and  numbers  of  pigs  and  poultry. 
In  the  early  days  there  were  hardly  any  settlements  except  round 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  posts  at  Fort  Garry  and  Portage  La  Prairie. 
Thriving  towns  and  villages  are  now  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
and  there  are  over  3,000  miles  of  railway  in  operation.  The  only 
industries  in  pre-confederation  times  were  those  in  connection  with 
the  export  of  furs,  and  the  import  of  articles  needed  by  the  Indians 
and  the  few  settlers.  Now  wTheat  and  flour  are  exported  in  large 
quantities,  and  bring  the  highest  prices  in  the  markets  of  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  they  have  gained 
the  highest  awards  at  the  leading  exhibitions  in  the  twro  last-named 
countries.  Instead  of  importing  dairy  products,  butter  and  cheese  are 
exported  in  no  inconsiderable  quantities,  and  in  view  of  the  proposed 
establishment  of  creameries  under  Government  supervision,  and  the 
provision  of  cold  storage  accommodation,  the  dairy  products  of  Mani¬ 
toba  and  the  North-West  Territories  will  soon  be  seen  prominently 
in  the  British  markets.  This  part  of  Canada  sent  to  England  about 
50,000  head  of  cattle  last  year,  and  the  shipments  during  the  coming 
season  promise  to  be  even  larger.  Horses  are  raised  in  considerable 
numbers  for  home  use  and  for  export,  and  there  is  a  prospect  in  the 
near  future  of  the  Canadian  prairies  becoming  a  source  of  supply  for 
the  remounts  required  for  the  British  army.  Only  a  fringe  of  this 
fertile  land  is,  however,  yet  occupied.  There  are  millions  and 
millions  of  acres  yet  available,  only  waiting  to  be  cultivated  by 
willing  hands  to  produce  most  of  the  products  of  the  temperate 
zone.  In  1895  the  25,000  farmers  in  Manitoba  alone  raised  over 
60,000,000  bushels  of  cereals  in  addition  to  the  other  products  of 
the  farm.  Coal  is  found  in  abundance.  The  rapid  settlement  of 
new  countries  requires  the  emigrants  to  be  in  possession  of  a  small 
capital  and  some  knowledge  of  agriculture.  The  larger  portion  of 
emigrants  can  hardly  be  described  even  as  small  capitalists.  They 
leave  the  country  of  their  birth,  generally  speaking,  because 
they  have  not  succeeded,  and  look  forward  to  make  money  in 
their  new  homes  rather  than  to  take  much  with  them.  But  con¬ 
sidering  all  the  circumstances,  and  the  isolation  of  the  country  till 
within  recent  times,  the  progress  has  been  on  the  whole  not  un¬ 
satisfactory. 

In  British  Columbia,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  entered  the 
confederation  in  1871,  the  expansion  has  been  marked,  especially 
since  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Her 
Majesty,  in  a  prophetic  speech  from  the  Throne  when  the  mainland 
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of  British  Columbia  was  declared  a  Colony,  said,  “  I  hope  that  this 
new  Colony  in  the  Pacific  may  be  but  one  step  in  the  career  of 
steady  progress  by  which  my  Dominions  in  North  America  may  be 
ultimately  peopled  in  an  unbroken  chain  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  by  a  loyal  and  industrious  population.”  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  available  area  of  land  suitable  for  agriculture  is 
small.  It  certainly  is  not  as  large  as  that  on  the  prairies,  but  in  the 
valleys  and  along  the  great  rivers  there  are  stretches  of  valuable 
fertile  land. .  Generally  speaking,  the  climate  is  a  favourable  one, 
and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  crops  of  the  farm,  fruits  of  wonder¬ 
ful  size  and  of  surprising  flavour  can  be  raised.  Neither  its  apples 
nor  pears  have  yet  been  sent  to  the  English  markets,  but  when  they 
do  come  they  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  present  supplies. 
The  local  agricultural  shows,  with  their  exhibits  of  grain,  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  hops  and  canned  provisions,  require  to  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  by  its  agriculture  as  by  its 
mineral  wealth  that  the  province  is  likely  to  be  known.  In  the 
early  days  during  the  gold  discoveries  of  1858,  considerable 
quantities  of  the  precious  metal  were  obtained,  under  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty  in  view  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  country  and  of 
the  primitive  methods  employed.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
since  the  advent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  other  railways,  further 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  various  districts  ;  and  mining  experts 
who  have  visited  South  Africa  and  Australia  state  that  British 
Columbia,  as  a  gold-producing  country,  will  in  the  near  future  be 
equal  to  either  of  them.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  many  towns 
have  sprung  up  in  the  mining  districts,  some  of  them  now  con¬ 
taining  from  2,000  to  4,000  people.  Not  only  is  gold  found,  but 
there  are  large  deposits  of  silver  that  can  be  mined  to  pay  at 
even  present  prices  ;  while  lead,  copper,  and  iron  are  abundant. 
Coal  is  found  on  both  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland,  and 
Esquimault  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Pacific  Squadron.  Even 
now  but  a  small  portion  of  the  province  has  been  exploited. 
The  range  of  mountains  passing  through  it  has  been  a  prolific 
source  of  wealth  to  the  United  States,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  prove  as  profitable  to  British  Columbia. 
In  addition,  the  fisheries  are  most  valuable.  It  has  forests  of 
the  largest  and  finest  timber,  which  is  being  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  Indeed,  the  province  possesses  all  the  elements 
of  a  great  manufacturing  country,  and  will  be  able  to  supply  the 
markets  of  China  and  Japan  and  Australasia,  with  which  it  has 
been  brought  into  close  connection  by  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian 
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Pacific  Railway  Company  and  by  those  of  Mr.  Huddart,  both  sub¬ 
sidised  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion.  The  line  to  China  and 
Japan  is  employed  to  its  full  capacity,  and  there  is  every  probability 
in  the  near  future  of  more  frequent  steamers  being  necessary. 
Within  the  last  few  days  Mr.  Huddart  has  sent  out  a  new  vessel 
for  the  Australian  service,  the  present  accommodation  being  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  traffic,  and  on  her  first  trip  from  Vancouver  to 
Sydney  she  will  carry  1,500  tons  of  Manitoba  flour.  Given  a  little 
time  for  the  development  of  railway  and  internal  communication, 
and  for  the  laying  of  the  cable  across  the  Pacific,  there  appears  to 
be  hardly  any  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  British  Columbia,  and  it 
is  sure  to  attract  a  large  share  of  the  emigration  from  Europe 
during  the  next  decade. 

Such  then  is  a  brief  description  of  the  huge  territory  which  was 
formerly  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The 
corporation  still  carries  on  a  considerable  fur  trade  as  already  men¬ 
tioned.  It  owns  a  large  quantity  of  land  which  will  become  more 
valuable  as  years  passby.  It  does  a  large  trading  business  in  the  leading 
towns  of  Manitoba,  the  North-West  and  British  Columbia,  in  addition 
to  that  transacted  at  the  fur-trading  posts.  The  stores  at  Winnipeg, 
and  indeed  in  other  places,  will  compare  favourably  with  similar 
establishments  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
are  few  things  Canadians  require  that  are  not  to  be  found  at  these 
stores.  The  question  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  route  to  the  North-West 
is  a  subject  of  frequent  discussion,  particularly  in  Manitoba.  It  has 
been  in  operation  by  the  Company  for  two  hundred  years,  and  two 
or  more  vessels  have  made  the  passage  almost  annually  during 
the  favourable  season.  If  the  route  is  proved  to  be  commercially 
practicable,  the  fact  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  people  of 
Western  Canada.  Expeditions  in  the  past  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Dominion  Government  have  led  to  the  collection  of 
much  data  on  the  subject,  but  it  has  not  been  altogether  of  a 
favourable  nature.  In  order  to  obtain  conclusive  information  a 
further  expedition  is  being  despatched  to  the  Straits  and  Bay  during 
the  present  year.  It  was  at  one  time  hoped  that  the  co-operation 
of  the  Imperial  Government  would  have  been  forthcoming,  but  as 
this  does  not  now  seem  to  be  probable,  the  Dominion  Government 
has  wisely  determined  to  undertake  the  work  itself. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  western  parts  of 
Canada.  I  must  remind  you,  however,  or  perhaps  my  friends  in 
Canada  may  remind  me,  that  there  are  some  other  portions  of  the 
country  deserving  of  attention,  which  have  made  wonderful  progress 
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since  confederation  in  1867.  In  fact,  from  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Manitoba  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  at  Halifax  there  is  a  distance  of 
over  2,000  miles  to  be  traversed.  This  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
immense  size  of  the  Dominion.  There  is  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  famous  for  its  minerals,  its  forests,  its  fruit,  its  agriculture, 
its  shipping,  and  its  fisheries.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Navy 
in  the  North  Atlantic.  New  Brunswick  follows  with  its  splendid 
stretches  of  farm  and  fruit  lands,  its  fisheries  and  shipping.  Then 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  there  is  the  charming  island  of  Prince 
Edward,  with  its  beautiful  farms  and  scenery,  and  prolific  fisheries. 
There  are,  besides,  the  great  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  which 
are  important  manufacturing  and  agricultural  and  dairying  centres, 
and  contain  nearly  4,000,000  of  inhabitants  out  of  the  5,000,000  or 
more  of  which  Canada  can  boast.  They  also  have  great  forests  and 
mineral  wealth,  and  an  immense  shipping  trade.  But  on  many 
occasions  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  heard 
about  Eastern  Canada,  about  the  system  of  local  and  federal 
government,  about  its  trade  and  commerce  and  finances,  its  railways, 
its  mineral  wealth  and  its  industries ;  and  about  the  importance  of  the 
fast  Atlantic  steam  service,  which  now  seems  to  have  come  within 
the  region  of  practical  politics.  It  is  true  of  it  as  of  the  western 
provinces  that  but  small  portions  of  their  territories  are  yet  occu¬ 
pied,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  affording  homes  to  many  additional 
millions  of  people.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  future  of  the  out¬ 
lying  portions  of  the  Empire  is  largely  bound  up  in  the  emigration 
question.  In  my  opinion  it  is  to  the  interest,  if  it  is  not  the  duty,  of 
all  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to  do  what  they  can 
to  direct  emigration  so  that  it  may  be  retained  within  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  by  emigration  in  the  past  that  the  Colonies  have 
made  the  wonderful  progress  witnessed  during  the  sixty  years’ 
reign  of  our  Sovereign.  It  is  the  emigration  to  the  Colonies 
that  is  making  the  United  Kingdom  less  dependent  year  by 
year  upon  foreign  countries  for  her  food  supplies,  and  it  is  emigra¬ 
tion  to  the  Colonies  that  has  provided  such  large  markets  for 
British  products — markets  that  are  astonishing  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign 
countries  with  ten  times  the  population  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies.  It  is  by  encouraging  emigration  to  the  British  Colonies 
that  you  will  ensure  the  expansion  of  these  markets  which  afford 
greater  possibilities  for  British  trade  than  those  in  any  other  parts 
of  the  world.  And  last,  but  not  least,  it  is  by  thus  adding  to  the 
population  of  the  Colonies  that  we  shall  increase  their  wealth 
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and  strength,  and  be  enabled  to  maintain  with  their  help  the 
position  of  being  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
greatest  needs  of  Canada  are  more  people  and  more  capital.  Not 
only  in  Manitoba,  the  North-West  and  British  Columbia,  but  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec  and  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  there  are  plenty 
of  resources  to  be  developed  and  plenty  of  money  to  be  made. 
There  is  no  chance  of  any  congestion  of  population  in  the  Dominion 
for  many  years  to  come.  There  are  comfortable  steamers  crossing 
the  ocean  ;  and  the  railways  into  the  interior  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Government  agents  are  provided  at  both  ends  of  the 
journey  to  give  counsel  and  advice,  and  the  following  is  a  telegram 
I  recently  published  with  the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
Canada : — 

The  increased  prices  offered  for  wheat  have  led  to  a  larger  area  than 
usual  being  prepared  for  crop  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West.  The 
farmers  both  there  and  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  Canada  are  hoping 
that  they  may  be  joined  by  British  farmers  by  whom  land  can  be  obtained 
either  as  free  grants  or  at  reasonable  prices.  The  prospects  for  immigrants 
in  Canada  were  never  brighter  than  at  present,  so  much  so  that  a  large 
number  of  farmers  from  the  United  States  are  removing  to  Manitoba  and 
the  North-West  Territories.  The  newly-opened  mining  districts  cannot 
fail  to  create  a  demand  for  miners. 

The  new-comer  is  sure  of  a  welcome  in  every  part  of  the  Dominion 
if  he  is  prepared  to  work  and  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  inhabitants 
in  developing  the  heritage  they  possess,  and  which  they  are  willing  to 
share  with  their  fellow  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom.  When  one 
contrasts  the  present  state  of  things  with  that  which  prevailed  sixty 
years  ago,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  so  much  emigration  took 
place  in  those  days,  and  why  the  movement  is  so  comparatively 
small  now.  Perhaps  we  may  look  forward  more  hopefully  to  the 
future.  The  Colonies  are  taking  a  prominent  position  in  the  United 
Kingdom  this  year.  Their  status  in  the  Empire  has  at  last  been 
recognised.  They  have  been  invited  for  the  first  time  to  participate 
in  a  national  celebration.  They  will  share  in  the  rejoicings  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign.  Their 
Prime  Ministers  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  their  military  and  police  forces  will  be  represented  in  the  Royal 
procession.  Let  us  hope  that  this  great  gathering  may  bring  about 
the  result  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  also  lead  to  a  closer  union 
among  the  family  of  nations,  all  under  one  flag  and  owning  allegi¬ 
ance  to  one  Sovereign,  which  make  up  the  British  Empire. 

The  exigencies  of  time  demand  that  my  paper  should  be  brought 
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to  a  close.  You  will  readily  understand  that  in  a  little  more  tlian 
forty-five  minutes  it  is  not  possible  to  exhaust  a  subject  so  extensive. 
It  contains  material  enough  for  a  dozen  lectures.  About  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  alone  many  volumes  could  be  written.  My 
object  has  been  to  endeavour  to  interest  you  in  the  part  of  Canada 
with  which  I  have  been  connected  in  many  ways  and  for  many 
years.  If  I  succeed  in  disseminating  some  of  the  enthusiasm 
I  feel  for  Western  Canada,  and  for  its  great  and  important  future, 
it  will  make  me  appreciate  more  than  ever  the  honour  of  being 
asked  to  read  a  paper  to  you  this  evening. 


Discussion. 

Hon.  F.  G.  Vebnon  :  We  have  all  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  Sir  Donald  Smith’s  paper,  which  is  one  of  great 
value.  It  is  a  permanent  historic  record  of  the  past  history  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  This  is  extremely  interesting  to  me, 
more  perhaps  than  to  many  present,  from  the  fact  that  I  resided  for 
some  thirty-two  years  in  British  Columbia,  and  knew  a  great  many 
of  the  chief  traders  and  factors  of  the  Company,  and  I  would  say 
that  I  never  met  a  more  whole-souled,  good-hearted,  thoroughly 
conscientious  set  of  officers  in  my  life.  It  is  suggested  in  the 
paper  that  this  Institute  should  use  its  best  endeavours  to  promote 
emigration  to  our  owTn  Colonies.  I  believe  the  Institute  has  been 
directing  its  efforts  in  that  direction  for  a  good  many  years.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  the  parents  of  the  youth 
of  this  country  are  themselves  largely  interested.  If  parents 
would  only  realise  that  within  the  bounds  of  this  Empire  we  have 
climates  of  all  kinds,  sorts,  and  descriptions,  in  which  cattle, 
oranges,  lemons,  or  anything  that  the  market  calls  for,  can  be  as 
profitably  produced  as  in  foreign  countries,  and  made  it  a  condition 
of  aiding  their  children  to  emigrate  that  they  should  plant  them¬ 
selves  in  some  Colony  over  which  the  British  flag  flies,  they  would 
do  good  service  to  the  Empire.  There  are  many  thousands  of 
Englishmen  now  settled  under  alien  flags  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  sell  their  properties  if  they 
could,  and  return  to  the  flag  which  they  left  through  the  alluie- 
ments  presented  by  the  agents  of  foreign  nations.  With  regard  to 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  I  can  assure  you,  whatever  its  faults 
may  have  been,  that  the  Company  has  accomplished  an  immense 
amount  of  good,  and  without  its  efforts  in  the  first  instance  I 
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question  much  whether  we  should  have  had  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  to-day.  The  Company  was  largely  instrumental  in 
civilising  the  Indians,  who  were  in  those  times  of  rather  a  wild 
disposition  ;  and  the  example  the  Company  set  of  dealing  honestly 
with  the  tribes,  and  thus  gaining  their  confidence,  has  been  of 
immense  service  to  subsequent  settlers.  It  'has  been  said  that  the 
Company  in  their  own  interest  has  thwarted  emigration,  but  I  can 
assure  you  from  my  experience  such  has  not  been  the  case.  If 
only  a  portion  of  the  money  owing  by  some  of  the  early  settlers 
whom  the  Company  helped  with  provisions  and  clothes  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  was  repaid  to  them,  a  very  substantial  sum 
would  be  realised.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Piailway  has,  of  course, 
been  the  means  of  opening  up  the  southern  portion  of  British 
Columbia ;  and  whilst  that  railway  is  a  model  one  in  every  respect, 
still  the  country  is  very  large,  and  a  number  of  different  lines  will 
be  required  before  the  great  northern  agricultural  belt  can  be 
utilised.  With  regard  to  the  province  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent,  and  which  is  attracting  so  much  attention  just  now,  I 
would  remind  you  that  that  country  has  a  number  of  natural 
resources  of  extraordinary  value.  The  timber  industry  is  one  that 
will  develop  before  many  years  into  very  large  dimensions. 
We  are  sending  timber  to  Africa — many  of  the  mines  there  are 
propped  with  timber  from  British  Columbia — and  to  Australia, 
Japan,  Peru,  Chili,  and  England;  and  some  has  been  sent  even  to 
Norway.  The  fisheries  are  also  increasing ;  the  export  of  canned 
salmon  alone  has  increased  within  the  last  twenty  years  from  some 
300  tons  to  over  20,000  tons  a  year.  The  gold-mining  industry  is 
developing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Last  year  a  number  of  gentlemen 
went  across  from  London  to  British  Columbia,  who  had  never 
visited  the  country  before,  and  one  and  all  returned  full  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  as  to  the  great  future  that  lies  before  it.  I  may  just  mention 
a  few  figures  to  show  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the 
output  of  the  precious  metals,  including  copper  and  lead.  First 
I  would  remind  you  that,  some  years  ago,  alluvial  or  placer  mining 
was  carried  on  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  during  the  last  thirty 
years  gold  in  the  form  of  nuggets,  dust,  &c.,  was  taken  out  of  the 
country  to  the  extent  of  £12,000,000  sterling.  In  the  last  four 
years  lode  mining  has  been  developed  on  the  lines  pursued  in 
Africa  and  other  gold-producing  countries.  The  gold  taken  from 
the  lodes  in  1893  was  valued  at  $23,400,  in  1896  $1,244,000 ;  silver 
in  1893  $195,000  as  against  $2,100,000  in  1896  ;  lead  in  1893 
$79,000,  and  in  1896  $721,000 ;  copper  in  1893  nil,  in  1896 
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$190,000,  so  that  roughly  the  total  output  has  increased  from 
$297,000  in  1898  to  $4,250,000  in  1896.  This  shows  you  what  the 
progress  is  likely  to  be  when  the  country  is  opened  up.  As  you 
have  already  been  informed,  the  same  mineral  belt  that  penetrates 
Mexico,  California,  and  Colorado  runs  through  British  Columbia ; 
this  deposit  has  as  yet  only  been  touched,  and  when  you  remember 
the  immense  amount  of  bullion  extracted  from  this  belt  in  the 
United  States,  you  can  imagine  what  may  be  expected  to  be  our 
output  in  the  near  future.  In  this  province  of  British  Columbia — 
a  province  of  not  more  than  100,000  people,  including  women  and 
children,  and  exclusive  of  Indians — the  exports  of  fish,  lumber,  and 
minerals,  including  coal,  may  be  expected  this  year  to  approach 
$25,000,000,  yet  the  fringe  of  our  forests  has  hardly  been  touched, 
the  edge  of  our  fisheries  has  scarcely  been  approached,  whilst  the 
ground  has  scarcely  been  scraped  off  the  coverings  of  our  mines. 
The  difficulty  of  mining  has  been  so  far  the  absence  of  railway 
communication  and  the  fact  that  our  mineral  deposits  are  in  many 
instances  covered  with  debris  and  roots  of  trees,  making  them  more 
difficult  to  find  than  in  other  countries  where  the  rock  is  exposed. 
Of  course  once  they  are  found  they  are  easily  traced,  and  some 
have  proved  to  be  of  marvellous  richness.  What  is  required 
is  capital  for  development  purposes,  and  when  you  consider  the 
great  value  of  the  exports  of  the  country,  even  at  the  present  time, 
you  can  readily  understand  what  splendid  opportunities  are  offered 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pope,  M.P.  (Canada)  :  Since  coming  to  this  city  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  on  many  occasions  I  have  found  myself  somewhat 
surprised,  but  on  none  more  than  at  finding  myself  here  this  evening 
attempting  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  question  before  us.  Not 
but  what  the  subject  interests  me,  for  as  a  citizen  of  the  country 
representing  some  40  per  cent,  of  the  territory  over  which  the 
British  flag  flies,  I  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  interested  in  anything 
affecting  the  Empire,  and  especially  Canada,  my  native  home,  a 
country  where,  I  think,  the  sun  always  shines  brighter,  and  just 
when  it  ought  to  shine,  and  where  the  weather  gets  cold  just  when 
it  ought  to  get  cold,  giving  us  perfect  health,  with  beautiful  sleigh 
rides,  tobogganing,  and  everything  to  make  us  lively  and  jovial.  It 
also  furnishes  us  with  a  perfect  refrigerator  for  four  months  out  of 
the  year  in  which  our  agricultural  products  find  their  way  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  without  artificial  ice  or  cold.  Thus  our  climate 
has  great  and  practical  advantages.  There  is  one  thing  of  Canada 
I  might  say.  In  the  history  that  Canada  has  made  for  herself,  there 
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are  not  any  blots,  nothing  to  which  we  need  point  with  shame  or  regret. 
At  any  time  when  great  differences  have  arisen  between  us  and  the 
great  Republic  to  the  south  of  us,  whether  it  be  on  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific,  we  have  been  willing  that  Canada’s  position  of  fairness  should 
rest  upon  the  decisions  of  the  arbitrators  to  whom  these  differences 
have  been  submitted,  taking  their  awards-  as  the  evidence  of  the 
Canadian  position.  In  the  first  occupation  of  Canada  by  Great 
Britain,  she  set  us  an  example  in  the  generous  way  in  which  she 
treated  the  French  people  and  the  Catholics  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 
We  had  thus  an  early  example  set  by  England,  and  we  have 
endeavoured  to  follow  closely  upon  the  lines  of  that  magnificent 
demonstration  over  one  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  one  other  thing 
of  which,  as  Canadians,  we  are  specially  proud.  It  comes  first  with 
us,  and  that  is  our  Queen.  When  the  Jubilee  takes  place  I  shall 
not  be  here,  because  I  must  return  to  my  native  land — that  country 
which  owes  so  much  to  Her  Majesty,  and  is  always  willing  to  render 
homage  to  her.  There  is  no  spot  in  all  this  magnificent  Empire 
that  will  give  forth  a  sounder  note,  a  deeper  and  more  heartfelt 
Jubilee  sentiment,  than  will  rise  from  the  six  millions  of  people 
that  inhabit  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Dr.  Rankine  Dawson  :  The  very  few  remarks  which  I  shall  offer 
on  this  paper,  with  which  we  all  so  heartily  agree,  shall  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  British  Columbia.  We  have  been  told  that  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  southern  part  of  that  province  is  now  unfortunately 
no  longer  either  British  Columbian  or  British.  Although  in  the  un¬ 
disputed  occupation  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for  many  years, 
it  was  in  1846  given  away,  and  now  composes  the  States  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon.  This  was  done  on  the  old-fashioned  theory, 
which  all  history  goes  to  disprove,  but  which,  unfortunately,  several 
centuries  of  continuous  failure  have  entirely  as  yet  failed  to  eradicate 
from  the  official  mind,  that  if  you  want  to  ensure  the  friendship 
and  eternal  gratitude  of  any  foreign  country,  you  have  only  to  hand 
Over  some  important  right  or  some  block  of  territory  to  which  that 
country  has  no  conceivable  claim.  In  pursuance  of  this  theory, 
which  we  have  more  recently  seen  carried  out  in  Africa  and  else¬ 
where,  that  portion  of  British  Columbia  was  unfortunately  lost  to 
the  Empire.  As  it  is,  however,  we  have  a  considerable  bit  left. 
The  area  of  the  province  is  to-day  380,000  square  miles.  From  the 
49th  parallel  to  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude  there  are  1,000  miles  of 
territory  through  which  mineral  wealth  of  different  kinds  has  been 
found  in  large  and  increasing  quantities  as  prospecting  has  extended 
and  development  progressed.  The  development  which  has  taken 
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place  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  chiefly  in  the  West 
Kootenay  district,  and  from  this  district  alone  nearly  one  million 
pounds  worth  of  gold  and  silver  was  obtained  last  year.  This  is  in 
the  extreme  south,  near  the  present  International  Boundary.  Here 
the  product  has  doubled  each  year  during  the  past  two  years,  and  is 
likely,  during  the  present  year,  to  double  itself  again.  I  may  just 
mention  two  successful  instances  of  mining  enterprise  in  that 
country.  On  one  property,  started  three  years  ago,  the  output  last 
year  was  half  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  copper  and  silver.  Another 
property,  discovered  less  than  a  year  ago,  is  to-day  valued  at  one 
million  dollars,  although  they  have  not  yet  treated  or  sold  a  single 
ounce  of  ore,  but  they  have  in  sight,  with  the  developments  already 
done,  between  one  and  two  million  dollars’  worth  of  gold.  These 
are  merely  typical  examples  of  what  can  be  done  in  that  country 
with  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of  enterprise,  time,  energy, 
and  capital. 

Mr.  Alexander  Michie  :  The  few  words  I  have  to  say  shall  be 
confined  to  the  mere  traveller’s  view  of  that  great  undertaking,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  real  origin  of  which  we  have  heard 
described  so  well  in  the  wrords  of  a  statesman  who  was  very  largely 
interested  in  and  responsible  for  it.  It  has  been,  no  doubt,  an  epoch- 
making  enterprise  for  Canada,  but  the  interest  of  that  great  work 
extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Dominion,  and  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  British  Empire  itself.  For  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that, 
wherever  one  goes  in  the  world,  we  find  that  a  great  desideratum  is 
always  how  to  get  to  London  in  the  quickest  time  and  with  the 
least  expense.  London  exercises  an  extraordinary  fascination  over 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  who  have  never  seen  it,  and  indeed 
scarcely  hope  to  see  it.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  beys  of  power  are 
here.  It  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  great  heart  of  the  Empire,  the 
source  of  life  and  activity,  so  that  every  new  artery  that  is  opened 
sends  a  pulsation  to  the  furthest  extremities.  By  the  communities 
on  the  Pacific  and  in  Eastern  Asia  the  opening  of  this  new  route 
was  hailed  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing.  It  was  a  great  improvement 
on  existing  lines  ;  it  shortened  the  distance,  and  had  the  advantage 
of  running  through  a  temperate  zone.  The  steamers  which  perform 
the  Pacific  service  are  not  only  the  most  beautiful  ocean  steamers 
afloat,  in  my  opinion,  but  are  replete  with  every  comfort,  and  are 
managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  trip  in  one  of  them  like  a 
yachting  cruise.  These  vessels  run  with  such  marvellous  regularity 
that  although  they  call  at  four  or  five  ports,  taking  and  delivering 
cargo  they  start  on  their  voyage  of  6,000  miles  to  catch  a  par- 
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ticular  tide  at  the  other  end,  and  except  for  fogs  they  scarcely  ever 
fail.  As  to  the  railway  itself,  I  never  heard  anything  but  the 
highest  commendation  of  it.  The  management  is  such  that  we 
feel  at  every  turn  the  eye  of  a  master  there  providing  for  the  comfort 
of  travellers.  One  thing  is  lacking  to  complete  this  great  con¬ 
nection.  The  service  extends  now  from  Hong  Kong  to  Quebec. 
In  a  few  years,  when  things  have  developed  a  little  more,  let  us 
hope  the  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  be  shifted 
from  Quebec  to  Liverpool  or  Southampton.  Then  we  shall  have 
the  finest  through  communication  in  the  world,  but  so  long  as  we 
have  to  make  a  long  detour  by  New  York  we  cannot  reap  the  full 
advantage  of  this  great  Imperial  undertaking. 

Mr.  K.  N.  Macfee  :  I  listened  with  deep  interest  to  this  paper, 
the  more  so  because  I  have  known  something  of  this  western 
country  of  Canada.  I  was  specially  interested  in  the  contrast 
between  Western  Canada  under  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  regime, 
with  its  canoe  voyage  and  quest  of  fur-bearing  animals,  and  that 
of  this  Western  country  as  it  is  now  under  the  Government  of 
Canada.  In  this  connection  I  would  recall  two  incidents  by  way 
of  contrast.  It  happened  I  was  in  Winnipeg  in  1885,  when  the 
Dominion  Government  invited  the  three  most  powerful  chiefs  to 
come  to  Winnipeg  in  order  to  impress  them  with  the  power  and  the 
resources  of  civilised  Government.  It  was  about  the  time  of  the 
Riel  Rebellion,  when  there  was  some  fear  of  the  Indian  tribes 
joining  in  that  movement.  I  remember  that  what  most  impressed 
them  was  a  telephone.  It  is  said  nothing  will  surprise  a  Red 
Indian,  yet  nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  depicted  on  their 
countenances  when  they  spoke  to  one  another  half-a-mile  apart. 
As  a  consequence  of  all  the  things  they  saw,  the  Indians  at  that 
time  did  not  rise,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  any  trouble 
arising  in  that  quarter.  I  was  at  Winnipeg  again  last  year,  and 
was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Manitoba  is  a  country  specially  of 
farmers.  All  the  leading  men  are  farmers.  The  Prime  Minister  is 
not  a  lawyer,  nor  a  merchant,  nor  a  manufacturer,  but  a  farmer  ; 
and  the  next  highest  man  in  official  position,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Manitoba  House  of  Commons,  is  also  a  farmer.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  of  all  the  countries  I  have  been  in  there  is  no  country 
which  offers  such  great  opportunity  for  acquiring  affluence,  or  at 
least  competence,  as  the  province  of  Manitoba.  In  addition,  Mani¬ 
toba  possesses  a  great  gold-mining  field,  not  really  in  Manitoba,  but 
just  on  the  border.  If  then  you  add  the  resources  of  Manitoba  in 
mining,  cattle,  wheat,  &c.,  I  think  you  will  agree  we  have  a 
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great  and  prosperous  province,  which  will  compare  with  any  other 
province  under  the  British  flag. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Godson  said  that,  as  to  British  Columbia,  he  believed 
all  that  was  wanted  to  make  the  mining  prosperous  was  capital 
and  labour.  In  regard  to  Hudson’s  Bay  itself,  he  observed 
that  the  Canadian  Government  were  now  playing  the  same  game 
as  was  formerly  attributed  to  the  Company.  They  pretended  they 
knew  nothing,  and  were  now  sending  people  to  find  out  about  it. 
In  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Canada  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  required  was  to  be  got.  In  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Jesuit  travellers,  they  would  find  out  that  the  Straits  were  always 
open  six  weeks  in  the  year  clear,  and  as  a  general  rule  for  three 
months.  He  complained  that  the  United  States  was  allowed  to 
bully  us  about  the  Behring  Straits.  The  question  of  the  three- 
mile  limit  was  one  thing,  and  the  question  of  a  man  taking  a  whole 
sea  and  stopping  the  way  was  quite  a  different  thing.  The  natural 
outlet  of  the  extreme  North-West  was  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  and  to  shut  the  Behring’s  Straits  was  to  shut  off  from  the 
world  a  very  large  and  valuable  district  belonging  to  the  British 
Empire.  He  was  of  opinion  that  unless  Canada  looked  after  her 
own  interests  she  would  find  some  other  nation  taking  possesssion 
of  the  northern  lands,  and  thus  find  herself  in  competition  with 
another  or  other  European  nations. 

Col.  J.  Haebis  :  I  am  not  going  fully  into  the  Hudson’s  Strait 
question.  Mr.  Godson  speaks  of  its  being  open  about  six  weeks. 
If  he  will  inquire  of  Admiral  Markham,  and  read  the  reports  of 
Government  Commissions,  he  will  find  the  period  is  nearer  six 
months.  What  I  am  interested  in  is  the  opening  up  of  the  great 
North-West  Territory.  I  have  devoted  several  years  to  that 
question.  In  the  last  few  months  the  Dominion  Government  has 
given  a  charter  to  make  a  railway  from  Churchill  Harbour  on 
Hudson’s  Bay  to  Calgary,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  by 
which  that  immense  North-West  Territory  will  be  opened  up  for 
emigration  and  agriculture.  We  hear  a  great  outcry  that  England 
will  starve  in  case  of  war,  and  that  public  granaries  ought  to  be 
established  to  hold  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat.  Why,  the  North- 
West  Territory  is  capable  of  supplying  all  the  wheat  England  can 
consume.  It  can  be  made  not  only  the  granary  but  the  larder  of 
England,  and  can  successfully  compete  with  Russia,  the  United 
States,  and  Argentina.  It  is  said  Hudson’s  Bay  is  a  frozen  sea. 
This  is  not  so.  It  is  quite  true  that  floating  ice  comes  down  the 
straits  for  a  certain  number  of  months,  but  can  be  navigated  for  six, 
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months  of  the  year  the  same  time  as  Montreal.  Do  not  suppose 
I  am  antagonistic  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  because  the 
route  we  propose  is  through  a  new  country,  and  will  not  affect  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  all.  Not  only  that,  but  when  we  join 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Calgary,,  our  friends  from  San 
Francisco  will  be  able  to  make  the  journey  to  England  in  two  days 
less  than  now,  and  India,  Australia,  and  Japan  will  be  reached  three 
days  sooner  than  at  present.  I  would  remind  you  that  200  miles 
of  the  Pacific  Railway  is  through  the  United  States.  The  pro¬ 
posed  Hudson  Bay  and  Pacific  Railway  is  entirely  through  British 
territory.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  important  Imperial  question.  I 
fully  concur  as  to  the  great  mineral  riches  of  British  Columbia.  It 
has  also  been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  Dr.  Bell  that  in 
the  Mackenzie  basin  there  are  200,000  square  miles  of  auriferous 
district,  and  also  some  of  the  largest  petroleum  deposits  in  the 
world.  These  remain  to  be  opened  up  by  communication.  It  is 
upon  the  lines  I  advocate  that  we  can  make  Canada  one  of  the 
greatest  countries  of  the  known  world. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  you  will  all  join  with  me  in  according 
a  warm  vote  of  thanks  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  his  very 
valuable  paper.  It  is  a  paper  as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  It  is 
historical,  as  well  as  suggestive.  A  very  large  part  of  it  is  devoted 
to  the  important  part  played  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  as 
pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  western  part  of  Canada.  It 
was  particularly  interesting  to  me  to  notice  the  paragraph  which 
referred  to  the  officers  of  that  historic  Company,  men  who  had  to 
pass  so  many  months  in  comparative  solitude,  living  apart  from 
their  fellows,  and  yet  that  the  country  afforded  them  so  much 
interest  that  they  always  served  the  Company  with  the  greatest 
possible  devotion  and  loyalty.  I  myself  was  acquainted  with  a 
distinguished  representative  of  the  Company  there,  a  distant  con¬ 
nection  of  mine,  the  late  Sir  George  Simpson,  and  I  have  heard 
his  descriptions  of  its  attractions  when  he  represented  the  Company 
in  their  vast  territory,  many  years  ago.  Another  important  point 
touched  upon  in  his  paper  was  that  of  emigration  ;  and  I  observe  the 
appeal  which  Sir  Donald  Smith  makes  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
to  do  all  it  can  to  promote  the  cause  of  emigration  to  our  own  Colonies. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  question  is  one  of  the  raisons  d'etre  of 
the  Institute.  We  desire  to  encourage  and  foster  in  every  possible 
way  the  emigration  of  our  people  to  Colonies  under  our  own  flag, 
and  inhabited  by  our  own  kith  and  kin,  rather  than  to  foreign  lands. 
It  is  not  because  we  have  always,  since  the  foundation  of  the 
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Institute,  endeavoured  to  promote  that  principle  that  we  should 
now  be  likely  to  attempt  to  neglect  it ;  and  all  we  can  say  is,  that 
the  Institute  is  as  ready  and  willing  and  desirous  as  ever  to  support 
this  important  object  as  ever  it  was.  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in 
sincerely  thanking,  not  only  the  author,  but  the  reader  of  the  paper, 
Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Colmer  :  I  beg  to  thank  you,  in  the  name  of  Sir  Donald 
Smith,  for  the  kind  reception  you  have  given  to  his  paper,  and  also 
for  the  vote  of  thanks  which  has  been  passed.  It  will  be  some 
consolation  to  Sir  Donald  for  the  great  disappointment  he  has 
experienced  in  not  being  able  to  be  present  to-night.  We  may 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  very  interesting  discussion  the  paper 
has  occasioned.  Mr.  Godson  may  be  assured  that  the  Canadians 
will  look  after  the  territory  which  belongs  to  them.  It  includes, 
some  people  claim,  all  the  land  and  water  north  of  Canada  to  the 
North  Pole,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  North  Pole  is  already 
part  of  the  Dominion.  It  will  be  a  gratification  to  Canadians  to 
know  of  the  great  enthusiasm  of  Colonel  Harris  in  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  route,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  look  out  for  the  results  of  the 
expedition  now  being  arranged  by  the  Canadian  Government,  which 
let  us  hope  may  satisfy  all  the  aspirations  of  our  friend.  Respecting 
a  remark  that  came  from  the  Chairman,  I  would  observe  that 
nothing  would  be  further  from  Sir  Donald  Smith’s  thoughts  than 
to  criticise  the  action  of  this  Institute,  or  in  any  way  to  reflect  on 
its  action  in  the  past.  No  one  recognises  more  than  Sir  Donald 
the  valuable  work  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  always  done  in 
attracting  attention  to  the  Colonies,  and  I  am  sure  the  Institute  will 
continue  to  do  everything  that  is  possible  to  direct  emigration  to  the 
Empire,  in  order  that  these  vast  unoccupied  territories  may  be 
peopled  and  cultivated.  I  will  now  ask  you  to  join  in  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman.  Everyone  connected  with  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  knows  the  name  of  Sir  Frederick  Young.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  Institute  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  We  Canadians  have  only  one  complaint  to  make 
against  him,  which  is  that  he  has  never  yet  honoured  Canada  with 
a  visit.  We  know  his  energy  and  powers  of  endurance,  and  also  his 
thirst  for  reliable  information,  and  I  trust  we  may  yet  have  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Chairman  :  I  beg  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  kind 
compliment.  In  reference  to  the  allusion  which  Mr.  Colmer  has 
made  to  the  fact  that  I  have  never  visited  the  great  Dominion,  I  can 
only  say  that  it  is  a  source  of  sincere  regret  to  me  that  I  have  not 
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done  so.  I  am  afraid  I  must  plead  ‘  Anno  Domini  ’  as  a  possible 
obstacle  to  my  ever  seeing  it  now,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  I  had 
the  convenient  opportunity,  I  should  not  hesitate,  even  in  my  old 
age,  to  visit  a  country  for  which  I  entertain  the  most  profound 
admiration. 

The  meeting  then  separated 
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SEVENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 


The  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  May  11,  1897, 
when  a  Paper  on  “  The  Colony  of  Lagos  ”  was  read  by  Sir  Gilbert 
T.  Carter,  K.C.M.G. 

Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart.,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  81  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  21  Resident  and  60  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  : — 

John  Holland  Baker,  T,  Beckett,  The  Hon.  Ivo  Bligh,  Lennox  Browne, 
F.R.C.S.E.,  Arthur  J.  H.  Carlill,  Edward  B.  Davson,  Thomas  R.  Deiuar,  G. 
J.  Hugman  Eady,  James  Halcroiv,  Lieut.-General  Sir  Henry  Havelock- Allan, 
Bart.,  V.C.,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  Charles  F.  Hurst,  George  P.  TTurst,  A.  Weston 
Jarvis,  R.  A.  Lister,  J.P.,  Thomas  Pitts,  Rev.  Stewart  G.  Ponsonby,  Samuel 

R.  Timson,  Thomas  S.  Towncnd,  Edmund  Walker,  Frank  Walker,  Charles  J. 
Whelan. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

James  Angus  ( Mauritius ),  Francis  R.  K.  Ball,  M.B.,  C.M.  (Lagos),  H. 
Lowry  L.  Beresford  ( Mashonaland ),  Ben  Bertram,  M.D.  (Transvaal),  E. 
Bosomworth  (Matabeleland) ,  George  L.  Brooks  (Sierra  Leone),  Solomon  A. 
Buckle,  J.P.  (Sierra  Leone),  TI.  H.  Capper  (Ceylon),  Henry  Carr  (Lagos),  H. 

B.  H.  Chapman  (Lagos),  Alfred  Cohen  (Mashonaland),  W.  J.  Corder  (Cape 
Colony),  William  L.  Cornwall  (Mashonaland),  Fergus  Donovan  (Transvaal), 
Alfred  F.  Durlacher  ( Western  Australia),  G.  Baker  Edwards  (Transvaal),  A. 

S.  Flemmer  (Transvaal),  Robert  A.  Fraser  (Victoria),  Isaac  Gibbs  (Neiv  Zea¬ 
land),  Henry  H.  Gill  (Tasmania),  Duncan  Grant  (Victoria),  Rev.  John  Grinter 
(British  Honduras),  David  Harwood  (Western  Australia),  Joseph  J.  Harwood 
(Western  Australia),  J.  M.  Allan  Hay  (Natal),  John  C.  Hillson  (South  Aus¬ 
tralia),  George  S.  S.  Hirst,  M.B.  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  T.  C.  Hope,  M.D.  (Vic¬ 
toria),  Samuel  Hordern  (New  South  Wales),  George  Isaac  (Matabeleland), 
George  Jamieson  (China),  C.  E.  Johnstone  (Lagos),  Nathaniel  Kettle  (New 
Zealand),  James  Kirker  (Neiv  Zealand),  Edward  B.  J.  Knox,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
A.R.I.B.A.  (Transvaal),  Frederick  G.  Lowe  (Mashonaland),  Robert  L. 
McCowat  (Transvaal),  Inspector -General  A.  L.  M.  Mitchell  (Lagos),  R.  R. 
Needham  (Matabeleland),  Paul  Nel  (Transvaal),  Charles  Y.  O’Connor, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  (Western  Australia),  William  Pope  (South  Australia),  R.  W, 
Richards,  J.P.  (New  South  Wales),  William  Scholtz,  M.D.  (Cape  Colony),  W.  A. 
Saw  (Western Australia) ,  L.  J.  Shaw  (Lagos),  George  D.  Stanestreet  (Transvaal), 

C.  A.  Stevenson  (Matabeleland),  J.  C.  Stewart  (Victoria),  Thomas  Stewart, 
M.B. ,  C.M.  (Mashonaland),  Konrad  Sunde  ( Cape  Colony),  Robert  D.  Sykes 
(Natal),  Arthur  H.  Thomas  (Ceylon),  Edward  H.  L.  Thomas  (Ceylon),  E.  B. 
Trigg  (Western  Australia) ,  W.  H.  Walker  (New  South  Wales),  E.  L.  Walsh 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Alexander  T.  Wardrop  (British  North  Borneo),  Edward 
L.  Wilson  ( Western  Australia),  Sir  John  Woodhead  (Cape  Colony). 
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It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
Maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  Since  our  last  meeting  we  have  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  lose  a  steadfast  supporter  and  friend  in  the  person  of  Sir 
William  C.  F.  Robinson,  who  has  been  identified  with  this  Institute 
for  upwards  of  eighteen  years,  and  latterly  gave  us  the  advantage 
of  his  great  ability  and  wide  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
governing  body.  On  re-assembling  this  afternoon  the  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  their  deep  sense  of  his  loss  and 
their  sincere  sympathy  with  Lady  Robinson  and  the  other  members 
of  the  family  of  their  late  colleague,  and  in  this  I  feel  sure  you  will 
fully  concur.  From  time  to  time  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
valuable  lives  we  can  ill  afford  to  spare,  but  nevertheless  the 
Institute  continues  to  make  steady  growth,  and  I  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  mentioning  that,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
number  of  Fellows  exceeds  4,000.  I  will  now  ask  Sir  Gilbert 
Carter,  late  Governor  of  Lagos,  to  read  the  Paper  which  he  has 
been  kind  enough  to  prepare  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Council.  The  development  of  British  West  'Africa  has  not  until 
recently  received  from  our  statesmen  the  attention  it  deserves,  and 
we  have  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  past  indifference.  Other  nations 
have  availed  themselves  of  opportunities  that  we  have  neglected, 
with  the  result  that  our  West  African  Settlements  have,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  been  cut  off  from  their  natural  “  Hinterland.” 
Happily  there  has  been  a  re-awakening  to  the  value  of  our 
“  undeveloped  estates,”  and  railway  construction  has  been  initiated, 
but  the  field  for  future  expansion  has  been  circumscribed,  and  the 
opening  up  of  a  vast  inland  trade  seriously  restricted  or  diverted 
into  other  channels.  Meanwhile  our  fellow-countrymen  there,  as 
elsewhere,  have  in  no  way  been  deterred  in  the  discharge  of  their 
onerous  duties  by  climatic  or  other  drawbacks.  The  reader  of  the 
Paper,  for  example,  has  served  the  Queen  in  that  part  of  the  Empire 
for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  done  good  work  in  con¬ 
solidating  British  rule  and  paving  the  way  for  still  further  de¬ 
velopments.  We  therefore  welcome  his  presence  amongst  us 
to-night. 

Sir  Gilbert  Carter  then  read  his  Paper  on  ; — 
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THE  COLONY  OF  LAGOS. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  series  of  Papers  on  the  British  Colonies,  and  on  other 
matters  of  Imperial  Concern,  which  are  periodically  delivered  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  which  undoubtedly 
are  of  great  service  in  disseminating  useful  information  in  perhaps 
a  more  agreeable  and  popular  form  than  is  to  be  acquired  from  a 
perusal  of  the  general  run  of  Parliamentary  Reports. 

The  subject  of  the  Paper  to-night  is  “  The  Colony  of  Lagos,”  and 
although  the  Colony  in  question  may  not  be  of  first-rate  importance, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  you  to-night  that  it  is  not  devoid  of 
interest,  nor  of  utility  to  the  British  Crown.  I  trust  nobody  will 
infer  from  this  remark  that  it  is  my  intention  to  make  the  Paper  a 
purely  statistical  one  ;  those  whose  tastes  lie  in  the  direction  of 
figures  can  satisfy  their  cravings  by  the  purchase  (at  a  singularly 
low  price)  of  the  Blue  Book  Reports  sent  from  the  Colony,  and  pub¬ 
lished  annually  by  the  Colonial  Office.  My  desire  is,  rather,  after 
briefly  recounting  the  early  history  of  the  Colony,  to  give  some 
account  of  its  recent  growth  and  progress,  not  overlooking  its 
social  and  climatic,  as  well  as  its  economic  aspect. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  EARLY  HISTORY. 

The  town  of  Lagos — whence  the  Colony  derives  its  name — 
is  built  upon  an  alluvial  island,  near  the  mouth  of  what  was  formerly 
termed  the  lake  or  river  of  Ossa,  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  its  geographical  position  being  Lat.  6°  27'*  30;/  N., 
and  Long.  3°  26'  0"  E.  This  lagoon,  as  it  is  now  termed,  is  a  part 
of  an  extensive  system  of  inland  water-ways,  peculiar  to  this  part 
of  Africa,  a  description  of  which  need  not  be  given  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  Lagos  Lagoon,  and  other  water-ways  of  the  same 
system,  may  now  be  described  as  the  general  estuary  of  a  series  of 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  lagoon,  and  find  an  outlet  to  the  sea 
either  at  Benin  or  at  Lagos,  the  distance  between  the  two  places 
being  about  100  miles.  In  the  case  of  Lagos  the  outlet  forms  a 
narrow  channel  approached  by  a  dangerous  bar.  Under  favourable 
conditions  the  depth  of  water  at  high  tide  is  about  fifteen  feet,  but 
it  is  frequently  less,  and  the  channel  is  constantly  shifting.  The 
Government  has  paid  and  is  paying  attention  to  this  question,  a- 
careful  survey  has  already  been  made,  and  the  best  means  of 
deepening  jibe  channel  is  still  under  discussion. 
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The  early  history  of  Lagos  may  be  compressed  into  a  very  small 
space.  Formerly  a  stronghold  of  the  slave  trade,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  expel  the  king  (Ivosoko)  by  force  in  November  1851.  The 
first  attack,  however,  was  a  failure,  and  the  senior  naval  officer 
who  conducted  the  operations  was  obliged  to-  retire  with  the  loss  of 
two  officers  killed  and  several  wounded. 

On  November  26  the  attack  was  renewed  under  Commodore 
Bruce,  and  proved  a  very  serious  affair.  The  enemy’s  battery  had 
to  be  carried  by  assault,  and  so  stubborn  was  the  resistance  that  the 
British  lost  1  officer  and  13  men  killed,  and  4  officers  and  58  men 
wounded. 

Kosoko’s  cousin,  Akitoye,  was  then  nominated  king,  and  a  treaty 
made  with  him  under  which  he  bound  himself  to  put  down  the 
slave  trade.  A  consul  was  also  appointed.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  this  lucrative  trade  was  not  to  be  killed  by  a  mere  treaty, 
and  eventually  a  succeeding  king  (Docemo)  was  induced  to  cede  his 
possession  to  the  British  crown,  so  that  a  proper  government  might 
be  established,  Docemo  being  granted  a  pension  of  £1,000  a 
year. 

In  1863  the  territories  were  erected  into  a  separate  government, 
but  in  1866  this  arrangement  was  altered,  and  they  were  attached  to 
the  West  African  settlements,  the  Governor-in- Chief  having  his 
headquarters  at  Sierra  Leone. 

In  1874  another  change  came  ;  the  Gold  Coast  was  separated 
from  the  West  African  Settlements,  and  Lagos  became  a  part  of 
the  newly  constituted  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

In  1886  Lagos  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
erected  into  an  independent  Colony,  and  Captain  C.  A.  Moloney, 
C.M.G.  (now  Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  K.C.M.G.),  was  appointed 
Administrator,  subsequently  becoming  Governor  and  Commander- 
in- Chief. 

At  that  time  the  area  of  Lagos  Colony  was  of  a  very  restricted 
character,  and  consisted  of  the  island  on  which  the  town  is  built, 
Iddo  Island,  Badagry,  Palma  and  Leckie ;  and  the  Protectorate 
consisted  of  the  kingdom  of  Ketonu,  bordering  on  the  French  settle¬ 
ment  of  Porto  Novo  (subsequently  exchanged  for  the  kingdom  of 
Pokra),  the  kingdom  of  Appa,  a  small  adjacent  territory,  all  to 
the  west  of  Lagos  Island,  and  on  the  east  the  Protectorate  extended 
as  far  as  the  Benin  Biver.  More  recently  the  kingdom  of  Haro  lias 
been  added  to  the  Protectorate,  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region  formerly 
tributary  to  Egba.  An  important  strip  of  the  Jebu  country  was 
also  ceded  to  Her  Majesty  in  1894,  extending  from  the  River  Ogun 
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to  the  River  Osliun,  and  in  the  same  year  the  kingdom  of  Jebu 
Remo  was  taken  into  the  Protectorate. 

The  coast-line  of  the  Colony  has  for  its  western  boundary  the 
Ajarra  River,  which  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
English  and  French  possessions.  A  commission  of  delimitation 
has  recently  finished  its  labours,  and  a  map  of  the  country  has  been 
completed  up  to  the  ninth  parallel,  which  is  the  extent  to  the  north 
of  the  British  sphere  of  influence  in  this  region. 

Native  Policy. 

Lagos,  having  been  intimately  associated  with  the  other  West 
African  settlements,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place 
here  if  I  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  earlier  methods  of 
government,  as  also  upon  the  general  policy  which  has  been  adopted 
in  dealing  with  the  most  important  question  which  a  governor  has 
to  take  into  consideration  when  he  assumes  control  of  a  West 
African  Crown  Colony,  viz.,  the  native  question. 

When  I  first  went  to  West  Africa  in  1870,  there  was  a  Governor- 
in-Chief  established  at  Sierra  Leone,  whence  the  whole  of  the 
settlements,  from  the  Gambia  to  Lagos,  were  ruled.  Administrators 
were  stationed  at  the  Gambia,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  at  Lagos,  and 
all  official  correspondence  from  the  subordinate  administrations 
came  to  the  Governor-in- Chief,  who  alone  communicated  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Even  in  those  early  days  such 
a  system  could  not  be  satisfactory,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
during  the  existence  of  that  system  very  little  real  progress  was 
made.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  those  days  West  Africa  excited 
very  little  interest,  except  in  a  limited  commercial  circle,  and  the 
Imperial  tendency  was  to  confine  operations  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  coast-line,  and  to  view  with  strong  disfavour  any  suggestions  of 
territorial  expansion.  It  has  in  fact  been  an  axiom  of  Imperial 
policy  never  to  annex  a  foot  of  native  territory  except  under 
conditions  of  great  urgency,  and  although  this  rule  has  not  infre¬ 
quently  operated  to  our  disadvantage  in  West  Africa,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  indiscriminate  acquisition  of  territory  would 
not  be  a  worse  evil. 

In  the  absence  of  assuming  direct  responsibility,  it  is  clear  that 
some  means  has  to  be  devised  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  native 
authorities,  and  to  secure  some  kind  of  control  over  their  often 
eccentric,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  methods  of  government.  The 
plan  adopted  in  West  Africa  has  been  to  give  stipends  to  the  more 
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important  kings  and  chiefs,  and  to  enter  into  treaties  of  friendship  and 
commerce  with  them.  This  plan,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  has 
only  succeeded  to  a  limited  extent,  and  when  one  becomes  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  native  African  methods  of  government,  the 
only  wonder  is  that  such  a  system  has  succeeded  at  all.  Individual 
kings  and  chiefs  seldom  rule  a  large  territory,  and  still  more  seldom 
have  any  real  authority ;  there  is  generally  a  power  behind  the 
king  or  nominal  head,  which  really  rules,  and  it  follows  therefore 
that  the  stipend  which  is  supposed  to  be  given  to  the  king,  and 
which  is  seldom  large,  is  further  attenuated  by  being  distributed 
amongst  the  elders,  or  native  council,  which  is  usually  the  power 
behind  the  king.  No  doubt  there  is  a  certain  prestige  attached  to 
a  Government  stipend  which  is  appreciated,  but  the  possible 
stoppage  of  the  stipend  is,  after  all,  a  very  slight  deterrent,  and 
this  is  the  punishment  which  is  mainly  relied  upon  when  a  native 
ruler  who  is  the  recipient  of  a  stipend  fails  to  carry  out  his  contract 
with  the  Government.  Squabbles  very  easily  arise  amongst  West 
African  potentates,  and  it  frequently  happens  that,  with  the  best 
intentions,  a  native  king  finds  himself  powerless  to  control  events, 
and  his  elders  land  him  in  a  little  war,  which  may  have  far-reaching 
consequences,  so  far  as  the  trade  of  the  district  is  concerned.  Un¬ 
fortunately  very  slight  pretexts  are  made  the  occasion  for  war  with 
a  neighbouring  tribe.  If  I  had  time  I  could  name  some  curious 
instances  of  this,  but  I  may  mention  that  native  marriage  customs 
are  not  infrequently  responsible  for  serious  troubles.  Some  question 
of  dowry  arises,  and  possibly  some  person  is  seized,  and  held  as  a 
pledge  until  the  money  question  is  settled.  This  may  end  in  re¬ 
taliation,  and  other  seizures  are  made,  and  what  at  first  was  a 
personal  question  becomes  a  tribal  one,  and  seizures  become  general. 
In  the  Yoruba  country,  prior  to  British  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
that  region,  slave-raiding  expeditions  were  made  from  Ibadan  and 
other  large  towns,  on  very  slight  pretexts,  the  result  being  that 
roads  became  unsafe  to  traverse,  and  a  general  paralysis  of  trade 
took  place  ;  the  slave  question  is  at  the  root  of  all  trade  difficulties 
in  West  Africa,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Governor’s  time  is  neces¬ 
sarily  taken  up  in  endeavouring  by  diplomatic  means,  if  possible,  to 
put  matters  straight. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Lagos  towards  the  end  of  1891  to  assume  the 
duties  ol  Governor  of  that  Colony,  I  found  that  serious  native 
complications  existed,  resulting  as  usual  in  the  complete  disorganisa¬ 
tion  of  trade.  In  order  that  the  position  might  be  thoroughly 
understood,  I  must  explain  that  there  were  two  important  countries 
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bordering  on  the  Lagoon,  giving  access  to  Lagos — viz.,  the  Egba 
and  the  Jebu  countries,  the  former  having  Abeokuta  for  its 
capital,  and  the  latter  Jebu  Ode.  The  inhabitants  of  these  two 
places,  through  which  the  roads  from  the  interior  passed,  insisted 
upon  acting  as  middlemen  to  the  Yorubas,  who  occupied  the 
territory  to  the  north  of  the  two  countries  in  question,  and  who 
naturally  desired  to  bring  their  produce  direct  to  the  Lagos  markets. 
TheEgbas  and  Jebus,  however,  insisted  upon  all  produce  being  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  their  own  markets,  and  regulated  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
it ;  in  addition,  heavy  tolls  were  imposed  upon  native  traders  from  the 
interior,  so  that  the  prosperity  of  Lagos  was  practically  dependent 
upon  the  action  of  the  authorities  in  Abeokuta  and  in  Jebu  Ode. 
In  the  same  manner  European  manufactured  goods  which  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  Hinterland  had  to  pass  through  the  same  hands.  It 
will  be  readily  understood,  therefore,  what  a  strong  position  the 
Egbas  and  Jebus  held,  both  in  their  relations  w7ith  Lagos  and 
with  the  Yoruba  country.  Endeavours  had  been  made  by  suc¬ 
cessive  Administrations  to  break  up  this  ring,  but  without  success. 
The  native  authorities  declined  to  accept  any  stipend,  nor  would 
they  receive  the  Governor,  either  in  Abeokuta  or  in  Jebu  Ode,  to 
discuss  matters,  when  disputes  arose.  Diplomatic  negotiations  had 
to  be  carried  on  by  native  messengers,  who  were,  as  a  rule,  persons 
of  no  authority  in  the  country  ;  they  brought  sometimes  letters, 
usually  written  by  some  imperfectly  educated  native  trader,  but 
more  frequently  verbal  messages,  from  the  authorities  whom  they 
represented,  which  were  duly  replied  to,  and  by  such  unsatis¬ 
factory  means  business  was  conducted  between  the  Colonial  and 
native  authorities. 

There  was  no  love  lost  between  the  Egbas  and  Jebus,  but  they 
had  a  common  interest  in  maintaining  the  commercial  status  quo , 
and  they  worked  together  so  long  as  it  was  a  question  of  controlling 
the  interior  trade.  Moreover,  the  relations  between  Egba  and 
Lagos  had  been  more  or  less  of  an  unfriendly  character  since 
1865,  when  the  Egbas  besieged  Ikorodu,  a  town  of  some  importance 
near  the  edge  of  the  Lagoon,  close  to  and  having  commercial  inter¬ 
course  of  an  extensive  character  with  Lagos.  Captain  (afterwards 
Sir  John)  Glover,  the  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Lagos,  judged 
it  advisable  to  interfere,  and  a  force  of  280  men,  comprised  of  the 
West  India  Regiment  and  native  police,  attacked  the  Egbas  and 
routed  them,  with  considerable  loss.  The  Egbas  then  expelled  the 
missionaries  from  Abeokuta,  and  declined  further  intercourse  with 
Lagos.  After  a  time,  of  course,  the  Egbas  were  compelled  to 
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resume  trade  relations  with  the  British,  but  upon  the  slightest 
provocation  the  roads  were  blocked,  and  trade  was  hampered  by 
all  kinds  of  vexatious  restrictions,  notwithstanding  that  such  a 
policy  was  quite  as  hurtful  to  the  Egba  traders  as  to  the  Lagos 
merchants. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Lagos,  in  January  1892,  the  Egbas 
once  more  declared  all  their  roads  closed.  Previously  to  this,  in 
May  1891,  Captain  Denton,  the  acting  Governor,  had  attempted  to 
visit  Jebu  Ode  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Awujale,  or  King  of 
Jebu,  in  regard  to  trade  matters,  and  to  arrange  for  a  free  right  of 
way,  through  the  Jebu  country,  for  the  Yorubas,  who  desired  to  bring 
their  produce  direct  to  the  Lagos  market.  Captain  Denton,  how¬ 
ever,  was  refused  admittance  to  the  country,  and  his  presents, 
which,  in  accordance  with  local  custom,  he  had  brought  for  the 
King,  were  refused.  This  was  rightly  considered  a  gross  insult  to 
the  Queen’s  representative,  and  I  had  been  instructed  to  demand  an 
apology  from  the  King,  and  to  insist  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the 
vexatious  restrictions  to  trade  which  the  J ebu  authorities  insisted 
upon.  In  the  meantime  the  Jebus  also  had  closed  their  roads, 
so  that  the  whole  trade  of  the  Colony  was  at  a  standstill,  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  which  I  before  explained,  that  the 
Egbas  and  Jebus,  between  them,  commanded  all  the  roads  from 
the  interior. 

In  addition  to  these  complications,  ever  since  1858,  when  the 
Ilorins  had  declared  war  against  the  Ibadans,  a  desultory  fight 
had  been  going  on  in  the  interior,  which  affected  the  whole  of 
the  Yoruba  country.  The  Ibadan  army,  numbering  some  20,000 
men,  were  encamped  at  Ikirun  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  the 
Horin  army,  smaller  in  number,  but  more  formidable  in  some 
respects,  owing  to  the  possession  of  cavalry,  was  situated  at  a 
place  called  Offa,  within  a  day’s  march  of  Ilorin.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  under  such  conditions  no  native  industry  could  flourish, 
more  especially  as  the  so-called  war  had  lapsed  into  slave-raiding 
expeditions,  and  neither  side  was  particular  as  to  the  nationality 
of  the  captives  ;  the  Ibadans  frequently  made  raids  upon  their  own 
towns,  and  peaceable  traders  conveying  produce  could  never  be  sure 
of  their  goods  arriving  safely  to  market. 

Such,  then,  was  the  position  I  was  called  upon  to  face  upon  my 
arrival  in  Lagos  in  1891,  and  I  must  frankly  admit  that  my  heart 
sank  very  low  at  the  contemplation  of  the  task  which  lay  before 
me. 

First  and  foremost,  I  had  to  carry  out  my  instructions  in  regard 
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to  tlie  Jebu  affair;  accordingly  an  ultimatum  was  despatched  to 
the  King  requesting  him  either  to  receive  me  in  Jebu  Ode,  or  to 
send  representatives  to  Lagos  fully  authorised  to  convey  the  King’s 
apology,  and  to  treat  in  the  name  of  the  Jebu  nation  with  the  Lagos 
Government  in  regard  to  the  matters  which  had  been  laid  before 
him. 

The  latter  alternative  was  chosen,  and  a  number  of  delegates 
were  despatched  to  Lagos,  who  stated  that  they  represented  the 
whole  of  the  Jebu  nation.  An  apology  was  without  hesitation 
made  for  the  discourtesy  offered  to  Captain  Denton,  and  a  treaty 
was  ultimately  accepted,  guaranteeing  all  the  demands  of  the 
Government,  and  which  also  provided  for  a  stipend  of  £500  a  year 
to  the  King,  in  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  tolls  in  his 
country. 

The  representatives  refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  the  excuse  given 
being  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  “fetish  ”  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  pen  ;  the  matter,  however,  was  finally  arranged  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  declaring  that  they  accepted  the  treaty,  and  ratifying  the 
compact  in  their  customary  manner  of  breaking  and  eating  kola- 
nuts  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  treaty  was  signed  by  two  native 
gentlemen,  who  were  so  authorised  by  the  delegates.  I  must  admit 
that  I  had  my  suspicions  as  to  the  truth  of  the  excuses  made 
in  regard  to  the  act  of  touching  the  pen,  which  was  all  they  were 
required  to  do,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  them  could  write, 
and  these  suspicions  were  confirmed  when  I  subsequently  learnt 
that  all  scruples  of  that  nature  vanished  when  they  proceeded  to 
the  treasury  to  receive  the  customary  present,  for  which,  of  course, 
the  treasurer  required  a  receipt.  The  pen  on  that  occasion  was 
touched  without  the  smallest  hesitation.  I  have  entered  into  this 
question  in  some  detail,  because  my  conduct  was  severely  criticised 
subsequently  by  the  Aborigines’  Protection  Society,  who  asserted 
on  the  authority  of  a  certain  section  in  Lagos  that  the  treaty  had 
not  been  accepted  by  the  Jebus,  and  that  the  action  which  followed 
was  therefore  unjustifiable.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  facts  are  as  I 
have  stated  them,  and  the  Jebu  delegates  returned  to  their  country, 
having  accepted  presents  from  the  Lagos  Government,  and  being 
also  the  bearers  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  King,  who  likewise 
accepted  the  gift.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  formal 
repudiation  of  the  treaty  by  the  King  immediately  after  the  return 
of  the  delegates ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  adhered  to  for  a  short  time,  and  the  roads  opened.  Some  of 
the  younger  and  more  headstrong  members  of  the  community, 
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however,  very  soon  insisted  upon  a  return  to  the  old  regime  of  tolls 
and  other  restrictions.  Some  Ibadans  who  attempted  to  pass 
through  to  Lagos  were  turned  back,  and,  worse  still,  a  missionary 
who  was  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege,  wdiich  the  treaty 
gave  to  missionaries,  of  working  in  the  Jebu  country,  was  ill- 
treated  and  refused  admittance  to  Jebu  Ode  when  he  attempted  to 
visit  the  capital.  An  officer  was  promptly  despatched  to  see  the 
King,  and  ask  for  an  explanation  of  this  gross  violation  of  the 
treaty,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  farther  than  Itoike,  the 
town  on  the  mainland  whence  all  strangers  were  obliged  to 
start  for  Jebu  Ode.  He  was  told  that  if  he  went  on  he  would  be 
killed ;  the  officer  therefore  returned  to  Lagos.  The  Jebus  again 
rigorously  closed  their  roads,  and  matters  were  as  far  off  a  settle¬ 
ment  as  ever. 

No  unprejudiced  observer  in  Lagos  could  deny  that  I  had  used 
every  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  traditional  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  and  settle  by  peaceable  means  this  vexed  question, 
which  was  of  such  urgent  importance  to  the  proper  development  of 
Lagos.  I  had  not,  however,  been  long  in  the  Colony  before  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  only  one  settlement  to  the  Jebu 
question,  and  that  was  a  forcible  one.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  the 
J ebus  would  never  voluntarily  relinquish  the  important  and  lucrative 
position  their  geographical  situation  gave  them,  and  moreover  they 
possessed  racial  characteristics  which  made  them  extremely 
conservative,  averse  to  change,  and  intractable  to  the  last  degree — 
this  much  was  known  about  them,  and  little  else.  The  Jebus  had 
never  encouraged  strangers  to  visit  the  country,  and  although  on 
rare  occasions  European  officials  had  been  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  capital,  they  were  afforded  no  opportunities  of  learning  anything 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  people.  A  Yoruba  proverb  has  it  that  “  the 
stranger  who  visits  Jebu  in  the  morning  is  sacrificed  in  the  evening,” 
and  this  will  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  people.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  human  sacrifices  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and 
horrible  cruelties  were  practised  in  the  fetish  houses  presided  over 
by  the  recognised  exponents  of  what  passed  for  “  religion  ”  in  the 
Jebu  country.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  a 
service  would  be  done  to  humanity,  and  a  wholesome  impetus  given 
to  civilisation,  by  the  breaking-up  of  this  baneful  and  oppressive 
organisation  known  as  the  Jebu  kingdom.  I  knew  moreover  that 
the  key  to  the  settlement  of  the  whole  interior  question  rested  in 
Jebu,  and  though  I  was  aware  that  a  coercive  policy  would  be  un¬ 
popular  with  the  authorities  at  the  Colonial  Office,  I  had  no  hesita- 
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tion  in  recommending  this  course,  notwithstanding  that  I  had  Lord 
Knutsford’s  final  instructions  ringing  in  my  ears,  on  the  eve  of  my 
departure  from  England,  in  these  words  :  “  Whatever  you  do,  don’t 
get  up  a  little  Avar  at  Lagos.”  However,  the  reasons  I  was  able  to 
advance  in  favour  of  such  a  policy  Avere  deemed  sufficiently  weighty, 
and  an  expedition  under  Sir  Francis  Scott  was  despatched  to  Jebu 
in  May  1892,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
country,  and  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  capital,  though  the 
native  Government  Avas,  and  is,  still  alloAved  to  go  on  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the  force  of  Houssas 
stationed  at  Jebu  Ode. 

In  spite  of  the  subjugation  of  Jebu,  the  Egbas  still  held  out,  and 
refused  to  open  their  roads  ;  some  pressure  Avas  therefore  put  upon 
the  Government  by  the  local  merchants  to  use  coercion  in  this 
case  also.  I  felt  convinced,  however,  that  the  submission  of  the 
Egbas  was  only  a  question  of  time,  for  the  authorities  could  not 
fail  to  see  that  with  the  Jebu  roads  open,  the  only  result  to  the 
Egbas  would  be  the  diversion  of  the  trade  (which  formerly  passed 
through  Abeokuta)  to  Lagos  via  Jebu  Ode.  I  therefore  declined  to 
recommend  further  measures  of  a  hostile  character ;  this  policy  Avas 
fully  justified,  for  in  a  short  time  the  Egba  authorities  sent 
messengers  to  Lagos  expressing  regret  for  their  past  conduct, 
agreeing  to  open  the  roads,  and  conveying  an  invitation  to  the 
Governor  to  visit  Abeokuta.  This  latter  concession  was  a  most 
important  one,  as  hitherto  no  GoATernor  had  been  permitted  to  enter 
the  Egba  capital. 

The  time  was  noAV  ripe  to  carry  out  a  design  which  for  some 
time  had  been  advocated  in  the  Colony,  and  which  had  also  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  viz.,  that  the  Governor  should 
pay  a  lengthened  visit  to  the  interior,  in  order  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  the  principal  native  authorities,  and  above  all  to 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  bring  to  an  end  the  Ibadan-Ilorin  war, 
which  had  crippled  the  trade  of  the  interior  and  encouraged  the 
traffic  in  slaves  for  so  many  years.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  dry 
season  had  commenced,  in  January  1893,  I  started  with  an  armed 
escort  of  100  Houssas  and  a  specially  selected  staff  of  officers,  to 
endeavour  to  carry  out  this  laudable  enterprise.  Abeokuta  was  first 
visited,  where  I  was  received  Avith  great  cordiality,  and  while  there 
was  able  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  authorities,  which  provided 
for  freedom  of  trade,  the  protection  of  missionaries,  a  guarantee 
never  to  stop  the  roads  without  the  consent  of  the  Lagos  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  discontinuance  of  human  sacrifices,  and  a  promise  not  to 
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cede  any  territory  to  a  foreign  Power  without  similar  consent ;  on 
the  other  hand,  Egba  independence  was  guaranteed,  so  long  as  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  kept.  While  in  Abeokuta  I  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  to  the  project  of  a  railway 
to  the  Egba  country,  but  without  success  ;  this  consent,  however, 
was  obtained  subsequently. 

I  need  not  here  detail  the  account  of  my  wanderings  in  the 
Yoruba  country.  Those  Avho  are  curious  in  the  matter  are  referred 
to  my  general  report  of  the  expedition,  published  as  a  Parliamentary 
Paper,  and  numbered  “  C.  7227,  1893-4.”  I  will  only  add  that  I 
was  enabled  to  induce  the  belligerents  to  return  to  their  homes,  and 
saw  both  camps  broken  up.  I  think  I  may  also  say  that  the  expe¬ 
dition  achieved  all  that  was  expected  of  it.  My  escort  was  used 
solely  for  protective  purposes,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  found  it 
unnecessary  to  fire  a  single  shot  in  anger.  Nevertheless,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  would  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  had  such  a  force  been  absent,  and  had  the  native  authorities 
not  been  in  a  position  to  see  for  themselves  (which  I  took  care  they 
should  do)  the  Maxim  gun  and  other  weapons  which  had  wrought 
such  havoc  amongst  the  Jebus. 

I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  West  African  methods  to  expect 
that  the  good  results  which  followed  my  expedition  would  be  lasting 
without  active  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Yoruba  country, 
and  although  the  Ibadans  at  first  strongly  objected  to  the  proposal, 
I  firmly  resolved  to  place  a  European  resident  in  their  capital,  with 
a  force  of  Houssas  at  his  disposal,  for  which,  with  some  difficulty,  I 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Government.  Captain  Robert  L. 
Bower  was  selected  for  this  important  post,  and  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  his  excellent  services  in  this  capacity,  which  have  recently 
been  rewarded  with  a  well-earned  C.M.G.  To  his  marvellous 
energy  and  aptitude  are  due  the  practical  annihilation  of  the  slave 
traffic  in  that  portion  of  the  Yoruba  country  within  the  Lagos 
sphere  of  influence.  I  may  mention  that  Ibadan  is  a  large  town 
containing  probably  200,000  inhabitants,  and  also  the  centre  of  a 
confederation  of  towns  which  had  joined  together  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  Mohammedan  invasion  from  Ilorin.  When  the  Ibadan  army 
returned  home,  there  is  little  doubt  that  its  energies  would  have 
been  expended  in  raiding  the  weaker  towns,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  custom  of  the  country,  had  not  stringent  means  been  adopted 
to  prevent  such  a  course.  Later  on,  it  also  became  necessary  to 
station  Houssas  on  the  frontier  of  Ilorin,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Yoruba  was  again  threatened  by  the  turbulent  Mohammedan  faction 
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in  that  iatrict,  which  district,  I  should  add,  is  within  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  the  Niger  Company.  A  small  fort  was  constructed  on 
the  bank  of  the  River  Otin,  and  garrisoned  with  one  officer  and 
forty  men,  who  subsequently  repelled  a  surprise  attack  made  upon 
them  by  a  force  of  about  2,000  Ilorins,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man  on  the  British  side.  Captain  Mugliston,  of  the  Lagos  Con¬ 
stabulary,  was  in  charge  of  the  fort,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  him 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  affair. 

Expansion  of  Teade. 

I  trust  that  this  narration  of  events  has  not  proved  tedious,  but 
these  are  the  means  by  which  the  rich  Hinterland  of  Lagos  has  been 
opened  up  to  commerce,  and  the  natives  enabled  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  industry.  It  was  not  long  after  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
regime  that  a  general  improvement  in  trade  was  manifest.  The 
value  of  exports,  which  in  1892  amounted  to  €577,083,  advanced  to 
€836,295  in  1893,  and  the  imports  naturally  showed  a  corresponding 
improvement,  the  figures  being,  1892,  €522,041,  1893,  €749,021, 
and  this  improvement  has  been  steadily  maintained.  In  1895  the 
value  of  exports  had  advanced  to  €985,595,  and  the  imports  to 
€815,815  ;  while  in  1896  the  figures  were,  exports  €975,375, 
imports  €903,735  :  these  figures  speak  for  themselves,  without 
further  comment  from  me. 

Revenue. 

The  revenue  has  also  shown  a  very  satisfactory  advance.  In 
1892  the  total  amount  collected  was  €68,421,  and  in  1895  the 
figures  were  €142,049 ;  it  is  right  to  state  that  this  is  in  some 
measure  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  certain  goods,  but 
duties  are  still  low,  and  although  the  impost  on  spirit  has  been 
raised  to  2s.  a  gallon,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  this  is 
lower  than  in  any  other  West  African  Colony.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  not  possible  to  impose  a  heavier  duty,  as  is,  I  think,  rightly  advo¬ 
cated  in  some  quarters,  owing  to  the  proximity  to  Lagos  of  the 
French  station  of  Porto  Novo,  where  the  duty  on  spirit  is  kept 
persistently  low.  I  have  not  the  figures  definitely,  but  the  revenue 
for  1896  will  not  probably  be  less  than  €180,000. 

Pkoducts  and  Rise  of  the  Rubbee  Industry. 

This  Paper  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the 
products  of  Lagos.  Until  the  year  1895  the  Colony  may  be  said  to 
have  relied  almost  entirely  upon  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  which 
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formed  the  bulk  of  the  exports.  In  that  year,  however,  a  flourishing 
rubber  industry  developed,  a  brief  account  of  which  will  not  be 
devoid  of  interest.  For  some  years  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 
valuable  product  had  been  exported  from  the  Gold  Coast,  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Sir  Alfred  Moloney  ;  and  he  had,  so  far  back  as  1882, 
suggested  the  possibility  of  a  similar  industry  at  Lagos.  Through 
his  initiative  some  experiments  were  made  upon  rubber-producing 
plants,  but  it  is  difficult  to  stir  up  the  native  mind  to  effort  in  a 
new  direction,  and  no  practical  results  followed.  During  my 
expedition  to  the  interior,  in  1893,  I  had  noticed  the  prevalence  of 
a  tree,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Yoruba  country,  having  a  milky  sap ; 
but  as  the  tree  was  unlike  any  other  rubber-producing  plant  which 
I  knew,  I  attached  but  little  importance  to  it.  At  that  time  there 
was  in  Lagos  a  political  prisoner  from  the  Gold  Coast,  who  used  to 
visit  me  occasionally  to  endeavour  to  obtain  my  co-operation  in 
getting  his  release.  On  one  of  these  visits  he  told  me  that  he  had 
learnt,  from  some  of  his  Fanti  surroundings,  that  the  same  tree 
whence  the  supplies  were  obtained  on  the  Gold  Coast  existed 
in  great  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ibadan.  I  at  once  asked 
him  if  he  could  get  some  people  down  from  the  Gold  Coast  who 
understood  the  process  of  collecting  and  preparing  the  rubber, 
promising,  if  he  did  so,  that  I  would  put  them  in  communication 
with  the  European  officer  at  Ibadan,  to  whom  I  would  give  instruc¬ 
tions  to  have  the  men  properly  accredited  to  the  native  authorities, 
who,  I  felt  sure,  would  be  glad  to  assist  them  in  an  enterprise  which 
would  be  a  source  of  additional  wealth  to  the  country.  He  promised 
that  he  would  do  so,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  about  forty  Fanti 
rubber-collectors  arrived  from  the  Gold  Coast.  These  men  were 
despatched,  as  I  had  promised,  and  in  a  very  short  time  samples  of 
rubber  were  forwarded  which  convinced  me  that  Lagos  was  on  the 
eve  of  a  very  important  addition  to  its  exports. 

A  notice  was  issued  apprising  the  merchants  of  the  possibilities 
before  them,  and  I  will  only  add  that  my  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  were  more  than  realised.  Indeed,  the  development  of  the 
industry  was  phenomenal.  While,  in  1893,  the  total  export 
amounted  to  5,867  lb.,  valued  at  £324  6s.  4 d.,  in  the  following 
year  it  rose  to  5,069,576  lb.,  valued  at  £269,893.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Colonial  Office  authorities,  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  the  figures  for  1896,  and  learn  that  for  that  year  the  value 
reached  the  large  total  of  £347,730.  It  is  feared  that,  unless  means 
can  be  devised  to  prevent  the  trees  from  being  over-tapped,  their 
wholesale  destruction  will  follow ;  Jmt  obvious  difficulties  are  in  the 
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way  of  any  satisfactory  check  in  this  direction,  more  especially  as 
but  little  rubber  is  found  within  British  jurisdiction.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  trees  are  destroyed  to  anything  like  the  extent 
which  is  generally  supposed.  The  tree  is  known  as  the  “  Kickxia 
africana.” 

Expoets. 


It  has  been  previously  stated  that  the  total  exports  for  1895 
amounted  in  value  to  £985,595,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 


large 

a  proportion  of  this 

sum  is  distributed  amongst  the  three 

main 

staples  of  the  export 

trade  of  Lagos.  The  details  are  as 

follows  : — 

Palm  Kernels 

.  320434 

Palm  Oil 

.  205,553 

Rubber  . 

.  269,892 

Total 

795,879 

When  it  is  stated  that  out  of  the  difference  between  the  two  totals 
no  less  a  sum  than  £100,789  represents  specie,  exported  mainly 
to  West  African  ports,  it  will  be  understood  how  comparatively 
unimportant  are  the  other  local  products. 

The  bulk  of  the  palm  kernels  is  absorbed  by  Germany,  the 
figures  being : — 


Germany  ....... 

227,556 

Great  Britain . 

92,877 

The  distribution  of  palm  oil  is  as  follows  : — 

Great  Britain . 

155,344 

Germany . 

48,528 

France  . 

1,680 

and  of  rubber  : — 

Great  Britain . 

166,343 

Germany . 

79,999 

Cape  Coast . 

17,471 

Accra . 

6,077 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Lagos  helps  to  swell  the  export  of 
this  commodity  from  the  Gold  Coast.  It  would  appear  that  the 
process  of  drying  the  rubber  is  understood  better  in  that  Colony, 
and  probably  its  improved  condition  pays  for  the  double  handling. 
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Imports. 


Noav  a  few  words  as  to  the  imports,  which,  for  the  year  1895, 
amounted  in  value  to  £815,814,  the  details  of  which  are  as 


under  : — 


Great  Britain 
Foreign  Countries 
British  Colonies  . 
British  Possessions 


£ 

005,464 

180,157 

23,223 

970 


I  think  these  figures  show  a  very  satisfactory  proportion  of  trade 
with  the  Mother  Country,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  detail  the 
main  items  representing  these  values,  which  are  : — 

£ 


Cotton  Goods  .... 

255,058 

Specie  ...... 

182,648 

Spirit . 

105,148 

Tobacco . 

20,037 

Shooks  and  Hoop  Iron  . 

18,908 

Kola  Nuts . 

18,900 

Silk  Goods . 

18,307 

Haberdashery  .... 

14,942 

Building  Materials 

14,270 

Hardware  ..... 

11,054 

Salt  ...... 

7,089 

Earthenware  .... 

5,668 

Apparel  ..... 

5,015 

Beads . 

3,558 

Coal . 

2,977 

Guns . 

2,562 

Gunpowder  ..... 

1,999 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  cotton  goods  heads  the 
list  of  imports  to  the  extent  in  value  of  £255,058,  out  of  which, 
I  may  add,  Germany  contributes  £19,979. 

Spirit  Traffic. 

Omitting  specie,  the  next  largest  item  is  unfortunately  spirit, 
mainly  imported  from  Germany,  and  consisting  almost  wholly  of 
gin  and  rum.  To  be  exact,  there  were  in  1895  4,9581,  gallons  of 
whisky  imported,  valued  at  £2,054  12s.  10 d.,  and  154^  gallons  of 
brandy,  valued  at  £106  11s.  9 d.,  in  addition  to  the  above-named 
inferior  spirit.  Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  iniquity  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  West  Africa,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  revive 
the  controversy  here  further  than  to  repeat  what  I  have  said 
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before,  that  in  my  opinion  the  evil  is  greatly  exaggerated.  At 
any  rate,  nothing  is  gained  by  misleading  the  public  in  regard  to 
this  traffic,  which  nobody  deplores  more  than  myself.  Some  time 
ago  it  wTas  stated  in  various  papers,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop 
Tugwell,  that  in  the  year  1895  “  the  value  of  the  spirits  imported 
into  Lagos  increased  from  £1,250,000  to  nearly  £2,000,000,”  and 
that  the  trade  was  “  mainly  in  the  hands  of  German  merchants,  who 
were  totally  unscrupulous  as  to  the  quality  of  the  spirits  that  they 
sold,  or  the  effect  that  they  had  upon  the  natives.”  In  regard  to 
the  first  statement,  I  can  only  say  that  the  Customs  returns  give 
the  figures  as  I  have  quoted  them  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  second, 
which  seems  to  me  a  very  serious  allegation  to  make,  experts  hold 
a  different  opinion  to  the  Bishop’s  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
German  spirit  imported  into  West  Africa.  Samples  of  gin  have  been 
frequently  analysed,  and  Miss  Kingsley  has  recently  published  the 
results  of  an  analysis  made  for  her  personal  information,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that,  apart  from  the  poisonous  principle 
which  exists  in  all  alcohol,  there  is  nothing  specially  deleterious  in 
the  so-called  trade  gin. 

I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  statistical  estimates  of  the 
gallonage  of  spirits  consumed  by  individuals,  calculated  from  popu¬ 
lation,  but  I  may  say  that  if  this  test  is  applied  to  Lagos  and  the 
Yoruba  country,  the  proportion  comes  out  at  about  one  gallon  and 
a  quarter  per  man  per  annum.  Whereas,  if  a  similar  test  is  applied 
to  the  spirit  which  is  consumed  amongst  the  European  population 
of  Lagos  and  the  higher-class  natives,  the  average  comes  out  at 
about  12  gallons  per  man  per  annum.  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  my  experience  at  Lagos  the  more  cultivated  natives 
are  singularly  temperate,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  at  any  rate 
a  moiety  of  the  whisky  and  brandy  imported  into  Lagos  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  Europeans.  I  do  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion 
whether  12  gallons  of  spirit  per  man  per  annum  is  or  is  not  an 
excessive  quantity  to  consume,  but  it  is  evident  to  me  in  which 
direction  the  Bishop’s  energies  are  more  urgently  required  to 
preach  a  crusade  against  alcohol. 

I  would  gladly  support  the  Bishop’s  opinion,  expressed  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  duty  on  spirits  should  be  raised  to  5s.  per 
gallon,  in  order  to  check  the  consumption,  but  unfortunately  our 
neighbours  the  French  decline  to  look  at  the  question  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  the  only  result  of  such  a  policy  would  be 
that  Porto  Novo  would  supply  the  wants  of  the  natives  instead  of 
Lagos.  Moreover,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  supply  the 
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place  of  the  revenue  derived  from  spirits  without  greatly  increas¬ 
ing  the  duty  on  British  manufactured  goods,  or  taxing  exports, 
either  of  which  would  be  contrary  to  sound  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  a  Governor  is  perforce  obliged  to  look  at  such  ques¬ 
tions  from  an  economical  rather  than  from  a  sentimental  point  of 
view. 

Climate. 

Any  Paper  on  Lagos  would  be  imperfect  without  some  reference 
to  its  climate,  which,  indeed,  is  a  very  important  factor  in  con¬ 
sidering  its  future,  and  the  place  it  is  likely  to  take  as  a  field  for 
British*  administration  and  enterprise.  All  thoughtful  Africans 
admit  that  it  must  be  many  years  before  European  supervision  can 
be  withdrawn  from  the  British  settlements  in  West  Africa,  and  it  is 
to  an  alien  race,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  the  climate  is  peculiarly 
fatal  to  the  European  constitution,  and  in  spite  of  improved  sani¬ 
tation,  increased  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  preserving  health, 
and  frequent  change  to  a  better  climate,  the  rate  of  mortality 
increases  rather  than  diminishes.  These  remarks  apply  to  the 
whole  of  the  West  African  Colonies.  I  have  had  practical  experience 
of  all  of  them,  and  can,  therefore,  speak  with  some  authority.  It 
is  true  that  the  Gambia  has  an  advantage  which  is  possessed  by 
no  other  Colony  in  having  what  might  be  fairly  termed  a  good 
climate  for  five  or  six  months  of  the  year,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  certain  months  which  render  life  all  but  unbearable,  and  but 
few  Europeans  pass  through  them  unscathed.  These  months  are 
August,  September,  and  October,  the  latter  month,  and  often  a  part 
of  November,  being  specially  bad.  Otherwise  the  physical  conditions 
of  Gambia  and  Lagos  are  much  the  same,  so  far  as  the  seat  of 
Government  is  concerned  :  both  towns  are  built  upon  an  alluvial 
island  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  both  present  very  difficult 
problems  to  the  sanitary  engineer,  in  that  they  admit  of  no  fall  for 
drainage. 

In  regard  to  Lagos,  I  am  quite  sure  that  very  little  can  be  done 
without  the  complete  reconstruction  of  the  town,  which  naturally 
means  a  very  large  expenditure,  and  great  opposition  from  the 
natives,  who  would  be  naturally  placed  at  very  grave  inconvenience. 
At  the  last  census,  in  1891,  the  town  of  Lagos  was  reported  to 
have  between  32,000  and  33,000  inhabitants,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
count  heads  in  such  a  place,  more  especially  as  the  people  are 
inclined  to  regard  the  process  with  suspicion,  many  of  whom 
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wilfully  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  are  otherwise  obstructive.  I  am 
quite  sure,  however,  that  the  population  has  largely  increased 
since  free  access  from  the  interior  has  been  secured,  and  it  might 
safely  be  said  that  at  least  40,000  people  reside  permanently  in  the 
town.  In  addition  to  these,  a  large  number  of  strangers  visit  the 
town  daily  for  trading  purposes. 

Sanitary  Condition  and  Health  Statistics. 

Lagos  Island  possesses  a  total  area  of  only  three  and  three- 
quarter  square  miles,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  native  population 
reside  in  a  small  corner  of  this  island  under  very  insanitary  con¬ 
ditions.  In  fact,  although  the  Government  has  done  something 
towards  the  amelioration  of  this  state  of  things,  nothing  short  of 
wholesale  reconstruction  and  severe  pressure  put  upon  the  native 
population  can  be  of  any  avail  to  secure  permanent  good.  Dr. 
Rowland,  the  able  and  energetic  chief  medical  officer,  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  Shone  system,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Colonial  Office  consulting  engineer  that  this  would  only  deal  with  a 
part  of  the  refuse  of  the  town,  and  the  sanitary  problem  is  still 
under  consideration. 

At  the  present  moment  the  native  portion  of  the  town  can  only 
be  described  as  a  huge  cess-pit,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  illness  experienced  by 
Europeans,  and  which  attacks  them  with  greater  virulence  at  certain 
periods.  In  my  experience  the  most  fatal  months  in  Lagos  are 
December  and  January,  though  Dr.  Rowland  has  pointed  out,  in  a 
very  thoughtful  and  able  sanitary  report,  that  sickness  generally 
follows  the  curve  of  the  rainfall.  The  months  I  have  named  apper¬ 
tain  to  the  second  curve,  or  the  drying-up  of  what  is  known  as  the 
“  little  rainy  season  ”  in  Lagos.  It  so  happens  that  at  this  period 
there  is  a  cessation  of  the  sea-breeze,  and  the  effects  of  a  hot  sun 
upon  a  damp  soil  saturated  with  impurities  can  easily  be  imagined  ; 
the  effluvium  which  arises  at  this  time  is  not  carried  away,  but 
stagnates  around  the  island,  with  the  result  that  a  virulent  poison 
is  constantly  inhaled,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  most  fatal  forms 
of  fever  and  other  malarious  complaints  are  acquired. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  fatal  nature  of  the  climate,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  that  last  year  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  population  died,  and  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
the  mortality  reaches  an  abnormally  high  figure.  Occasionally, 
comments  appear  in  the  English  newspapers  complaining  of  the 
exceptional  leave  privileges  granted  to  West  African  officials,  but 
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experience  teaclies  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  twelve  months’ 
residence  in  that  pernicious  climate  is  as  much  as  can  be  borne 
with  impunity,  supposing  the  individual  is  fortunate  enough  to 
survive.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  there  are  other  serious 
drawbacks  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  in  West  Africa,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned  inferior  food,  the  absence  of  means  of  recreation, 
and,  above  all,  compulsory  separation  from  one’s  family.  Ladies  do 
venture  to  West  Africa,  and  it  has  recently  been  shown,  in  the 
remarkable  case  of  that  intrepid  lady,  Miss  Kingsley,  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  sex,  but  there  are  few  women  capable  of  passing 
through  such  an  ordeal  unscathed.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  noble-minded  women  prepared  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  mission 
work  in  West  Africa,  and  who  do  sacrifice  themselves  yearly  to  this 
cause.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  large  staff  of  women  workers 
in  Lagos,  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  good 
service  which  they  as  well  as  others  do  in  the  training  of  young 
African  girls,  but  it  is  pitiful  to  see  the  blanched  faces  of  these 
heroines,  and  the  only  too  apparent  physical  indications  generally  of 
the  terrible  effects  of  climate  upon  them  ;  but  still  they  work  on,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  march  steadily  forward  to  a  West  African 
grave. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  official  life  in  West  Africa  is  of  a 
depressing  character,  and  in  past  times  Governors  have  failed  to 
realise  that  some  form  of  recreation  is  necessary  to  health.  It  was 
my  own  fate  to  serve  under  a  Governor  for  some  years  who  looked 
upon  any  form  of  amusement  as  an  official  crime.  Personally  I 
have  always  been  addicted  to  athletic  exercises,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  exceptional  health  which  I  enjoyed  for  many  years 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  this  habit.  When,  however,  after 
office  hours,  I  sought  my  usual  recreation,  an  orderly  would  fre¬ 
quently  appear  on  the  scene,  bearing  an  official  envelope  marked 
“  Urgent,”  and  supposed  to  require  immediate  attention. 

Knowing  its  importance,  during  my  own  administrative  career  I 
have  given  every  encouragement  to  rational  exercise,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  a  moderate  indulgence  in  such  games  as  cricket  and 
lawn  tennis  is  a  great  aid  to  health  in  West  Africa. 

I  will  only  add  a  few  remarks  as  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
future  of  Lagos,  and  I  have  done. 

Railway  and  Future  Prospects  of  the  Colony. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Colony  is  engaged  in  constructing  a 
railway  to  Otta  and  Abeokuta,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  only 
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the  first  section  of  a  system  which  will  embrace  the  most  important 
districts  of  the  Yoruba  country,  and  eventually  reach  the  Niger. 
Some  day,  presumably,  the  territory  now  known  as  the  Niger  Coast 
Protectorate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  will  be 
administered  from  the  Colonial  Office,  when  Lagos  will  probably 
become  the  headquarters  of  a  vast  West  African  Colony,  equal  in 
commercial  importance  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  will  not,  of 
course,  have  its  climatic  advantages,  hut  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Island  of  Lagos  will  eventually  be  used  as  a  depot  only,  and  that 
the  European  settlement  will  be  removed  to  the  mainland.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  amount  of  engineering  will  ever  convert  Lagos 
Island  into  a  suitable  habitation  for  Europeans,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  property  on  the  island,  abandon¬ 
ment  must,  I  think,  follow.  The  tendency  to  congestion  of  the 
native  population  will  increase  with  railway  facilities,  and  the  place 
will  become  still  more  unhealthy. 

At  Ibadan,  little  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  Lagoon,  the 
climate  is  comparatively  healthy,  and  the  officers  who  have  been 
stationed  there  present  a  totally  different  appearance  from  those  who 
are  compelled  to  reside  in  Lagos  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of 
the  interior  stations. 

The  first  section  of  the  railway  will  open  up  an  important  palm- 
oil  district,  and  it  will  have  the  additional  advantage  of  giving 
access  to  a  region  where  an  unlimited  quantity  of  stone  can  be 
procured.  This  will  be  of  immense  importance  when  the  question 
of  the  bar  is  taken  in  hand,  as  it  must  be  sooner  or  later. 

Lagos  Island  will  be  connected  with  the  mainland  by  two  bridges 
—one,  connecting  Lagos  with  Iddo  Island,  requiring  a  span  of  about 
2,000  feet ;  and  the  other,  connecting  Iddo  with  Ebute  Metta,  having 
a  length  of  about  900  feet.  The  railway  will  traverse  the  smaller 
bridge,  the  terminus  being  located  on  Iddo  Island. 

Additional  Peoducts. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  I  have  already  mentioned  as  the  main 
staples  of  the  Colony,  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
before  other  and  equally  valuable  commodities  will  be  produced  in 
the  Hinterland.  Lagos  is,  I  believe,  destined  to  become  an  important 
coffee-  and  cocoa-growing  centre.  Two  plantations  have  already 
been  established,  one  at  Soto  in  the  Ilaro  district,  and  another  at 
Ajilite,  both  of  which  promise  well. 

If  attention  were  paid  to  fibre-producing  plants,  I  am  sure  success 
would  follow — the  wild  pine  grows  in  great  abundance  in  many 
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parts  of  Yoruba,  notably  in  the  Idanre  region,  a  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  I  discovered  near  Ondo  in  1892,  and  visited  in  1894. 
This  fibre  is  used  for  making  twine  in  some  parts  of  West  Africa, 
and  is  very  strong.  Other  fibre-yielding  plants,  such  as  Sansiviera 
and  Piassava,  can  also  be  had  in  large  quantities. 

Cotton  and  a  species  of  indigo  are  extensively  grown  in  Yoruba, 
and  although  the  indigo  does  not  appear  to  be  suitable  for  the 
English  market,  it  is  probably  because  the  correct  mode  of  prepara¬ 
tion  is  not  understood. 

The  forests  abound  in  excellent  timber,  and  an  important 
industry  must  surely  develop  in  this  direction,  so  soon  as  the 
railway  offers  facilities  for  bringing  it  to  a  port  of  shipment. 

The  Hinterland  of  Lagos  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  a 
large  and  industrious  population ;  and  now  that  the  country  is 
pacified,  its  productive  powers  must  enormously  increase. 

I  fear  that  time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
subject,  but  I  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  this  interesting  Colony.  In  many  respects  it  is  a 
great  grief  to  me  to  sever  my  connection  with  it,  and  I  can  truly 
say  that,  but  for  family  ties,  I  would  ask  no  better  fate  than  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  official  career  in  the  service  of  that  country  to 
which  I  have  given  the  best  part  of  my  life,  and  w'here  I  have  left 
what  was  my  dearest  possession. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

In  writing  a  Paper  of  this  kind  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  what  is 
personally  interesting  from  what  is  generally  interesting,  and  I 
cannot  but  be  conscious  that  this  is  mainly  a  record  of  my  own 
achievements.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  shall  not  be  credited  with  a 
desire  to  contrast  my  own  services  with  those  of  my  predecessors  ; 
for  such,  at  any  rate,  has  not  been  my  intention. 

It  was  my  great  good  fortune  to  come  to  Lagos  at  a  critical 
juncture,  finding  the  ground  already  cleared  for  me,  and  with 
nothing  to  do  but  to  weave  the  threads  so  carefully  prepared  by 
others  who  preceded  me.  The  great  pioneer  of  the  Colony  was 
unquestionably  the  late  Sir  John  Glover,  whose  name  is  still  justly 
honoured  and  loved,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  other  Governor  who 
can  ever  hope  to  hold  a  similar  place  in  the  affections  of  the  Lagos 
people.  This  far-seeing  administrator  was  unhappily  in  advance  of 
his  time,  and  while  he  clearly  saw  what  was  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  country,  the  means  were  wanting  to 
carry  out  his  designs.  As  an  illustration  of  the  early  financial 
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difficulties  of  Lagos,  I  may  mention  tliat  on  my  first  visit  to  Lagos 
in  1871  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  Board  to  determine  the 
available  resources  of  the  settlement ;  when  the  members  bad 
formally  assembled,  the  treasurer  gravely  produced  a  tray  con¬ 
taining  some  coppers  of  various  nationalities,  none  of  which  were 
current  in  the  place,  so  that  there  was  practically  nothing  to 
count. 

In  those  days  the  Customs  revenue  was  sometimes  anticipated, 
and  merchants  applied  to,  to  advance  funds  to  supply  the  more 
urgent  needs  of  the  Government.  Under  such  conditions  it  can 
readily  be  understood  that  progress  was  impossible,  more  especially 
as  Imperial  help  could  not  then  be  got  in  furtherance  of  any  design 
for  penetrating  to  the  interior. 

It  is,  I  think,  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  successor  to  Glover 
has  recognised  the  value  of  the  policy  which  he  advocated,  and  has 
aimed  at  the  same  mark,  but  until  Jebu  and  Egba  could  be  made 
subservient  to  the  will  of  the  Lagos  Government,  no  real  advance 
could  be  made.  Much  was  done  towards  clearing  the  ground  by 
my  immediate  predecessor,  Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  whose  name  is  a 
guarantee  for  administrative  aptitude  and  thoroughness. 

I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  express  my  obligations  to  the 
exceedingly  able  staff  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  possess  at 
Lagos.  From  one  and  all  I  invariably  received  the  most  willing 
and  able  service. 

Without  the  assistance  of  Captain  Denton,  C.M.G.,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  who  frequently  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  local  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  most  capable  manner  during  my  various  absences  in  the 
interior,  I  should  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  much  that  has 
been  accomplished,  and  I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  obligation  to  him. 

I  shall  beg  leave  to  close  this  Paper  with  a  quotation  from  The 
Lagos  Weekly  Record  of  March  27,  extracted  from  an  article  headed 
“  The  Influence  of  British  Rule  in  Yorubaland.”  The  writer  says  : 

The  leading  natives  recognise  that  the  presence  of  British  rule  among 
us  is  the  only  condition  of  political  confidence,  and  guarantee  of  permanent 
peace  and  material  prosperity  ;  all  that  is  desired  is  that  this  beneficent 
rule  should  not  operate  to  disturb  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  people, 
and  thus  impede  or  hamper  natural  growth  and  development.  On  the 
grounds  of  humanity  and  sound  morals,  even  more  than  on  commercial  or 
economical  grounds,  we  should  congratulate  Her  Majesty  s  Government 
and  ourselves  on  the  great  work  they  have  undertaken,  and  are  successfully 
carrying  out  in  Yonxbaland.  There  has  been  in  the  Yoruba  country  for  a 
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period  most  remote  a  most  unfortunate  waste  of  strength.  Millions  of 
people,  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  fertile  country,  speaking  the  same 
language,  or  at  least  understanding  each  other,  have  dissipated  their 
national  life  in  a  multitude  of  little  municipalities,  with  rulers  that  do  not 
rule,  each  trying  to  establish  a  separate  influence  for  itself,  impatient  of 
subjection,  constantly  fighting  for  precedence  and  ascendency,  and  raising 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  own  progress.  It  should  be 
considered  an  inestimable  blessing  that  a  great  foreign  Power  has  now 
come  in  to  aid  them  to  settle  their  differences,  to  allay  their  jealousies, 
and  pointing  out  at  least  the  possibility  of  consolidating  the  scattered 
elements  of  what  might  be  a  great  nation,  and  establishing  a  central 
authority  under  whose  guidance  they  might  be  trained  to  study  and  learn 
that  the  welfare  of  each  is  the  welfare  of  all,  and  that  the  welfare  of  all  is 
the  welfare  of  each. 

This  article,  evidently  written  by  a  native,  correctly  describes  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  the  Yoruba  country  as  I  found  it  in 
1893,  and,  in  spite  of  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  to  the 
contrary  by  professed  friends  of  Africa,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  policy  which  has  been  carried  out  during  my  administration 
has  brought  about  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity  never  bifore 
experienced  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  Paper  was  illustrated  ivith  limelight  views  of  the  scenery,  public 
buildings,  natives,  &c.  of  the  Colony  of  Lagos. 

Discussion. 

Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  K.C.M.G. :  As  one  who  has  held  the 
governorship  of  Lagos,  it  naturally  affords  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  be  present  in  support  of  my  old  friend  and  colleague, 
Sir  Gilbert  Carter.  It  was,  in  fact,  my  privilege  at  the  beginning 
of  1886  to  erect  into  a  separate  government  the  Colony  of  Lagos, 
and  to  preside  over  its  affairs  for  five  years,  when  I  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  sphere  of  administration.  For  years,  I  may  say, 
I  advocated  the  policy  of  acquiring  the  Yoruba  country,  of  which 
the  Colony  of  Lagos,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out,  is  the  natural 
seaboard ;  but  indifference  or  apathy  prevailed  for  some  years, 
until  at  length  there  came  about  the  international  or  European 
scramble  in  Africa.  Then  we  woke  up  to  the  situation,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  in  some  small  way  with  the  unique  position 
which  the  Colony  occupies  at  this  moment.  I  say  unique,  because 
at  one  time  the  Colony  was  merely  confined  to  the  seaboard.  I 
was  proud  to  find  myself  during  this  land-grabbing  process  able 
to  bring  about  a  circle  of  treaties  round  about  Lagos  that  pre¬ 
vented  once  and  for  ever  any  foreign  acquisition  of  territory  there, 
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and  therefore  I  may  perhaps  claim  that  the  foundations  of  the 
great  house  which  Sir  Gilbert  Carter  was  able  to  build  (and  there 
is  no  doubt  he  has  done  an  enormous  work  in  that  part  of  Africa) 
were  laid  before  he  assumed  the  administration  by  the  treaties  to 
which  I  refer,  and  which  have  placed  us  practically  in  possession  of 
the  Yoruba  country,  which  is  coterminous  with  the  wide  and  rich 
territory  of  the  Eoyal  Niger  Company.  Our  backdoor  neighbours  in 
the  Hinterland  are  our  friends  and  fellow-subjects.  The  commercial 
policy  of  that  part  of  the  world  used  to  be  one  of  indifference  to 
a  very  large  extent,  and  the  administrative  policy  which  reigned 
there  was  what  was  called  the  sand-beach  or  shore  policy  ;  that 
is  to  say  that  we  should  keep  as  near  to  the  sea  as  possible,  and 
allow  the  interior  to  look  after  itself.  Thank  God,  for  that  part 
of  the  world,  that  policy  has  been  set  aside,  and  the  able  and 
the  comprehensive  Paper  to  which  we  have  listened  clearly  in¬ 
dicates  what  the  progressive  policy  that  has  taken  its  place  has 
been  able  to  effect.  In  assuming  responsibility  over  so  large  a 
territory,  the  authorities  have  also  had  their  eyes  open  to  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  natives,  who  are  very  mimetic,  in  the 
direction  of  being  the  agents  to  develop  the  country,  and  in 
Lagos,  as  well  as  on  the  Gold  Coast,  botanical  centres  have  been 
established  for  the  production  of  economic  plants  which  should 
be  ready  for  the  small  cultivators,  and  which  have  proved  such  an 
enormous  blessing  to  the  country.  The  inspiration  that  led  to  the 
foundation  of  those  stations  came  from  the  authorities  at  Kew.  I 
have  always  considered  myself  a  pupil  of  the  Kew  authorities,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  British  public  have  the  least  idea  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  work  which  their  efforts  to  promote  colonial 
botanical  enterprise  have  placed  upon  them.  I  look  with  consi¬ 
derable  pleasure  to  the  phenomenal  development  of  the  rubber 
industry  under  the  able  guidance  of  Sir  Gilbert  Carter  in  Lagos ; 
and  here  I  may  say  how  completely  I  endorse  the  estimate  he 
has  given  of  the  qualities  of  the  staff  at  Lagos.  I  cannot  pay 
them  a  greater  compliment  than  to  mention  that  when  Lord 
Knutsford  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  public  officers  there, 
I  replied  I  thought  so  much  of  them  that  I  should  be  prepared 
to  take  the  whole  of  them  without  exception  to  the  new  Governor¬ 
ship  to  which  he  was  pleased  to  send  me.  Therefore  I  natur¬ 
ally  assumed  that  Sir  Gilbert  Carter  would  have  the  same  loyal 
and  able  help  from  them  that  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy. 
In  referring  to  public  officers  it  would  be  invidious  to  make  dis¬ 
tinctions,  but  as  regards  Dr.  Rowland,  the  chief  medical  officer,  I 
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may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  completely  endorse  every¬ 
thing  the  lecturer  has  said.  I  individually  may  have  had  a  little 
to  do  with  a  botanical  enterprise  in  West  Africa,  but  as  regards 
Lagos,  I  think  that  for  what  has  been  effected  there — and  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  great  things  have  been  effected — the  chief  credit 
must  go  to  Dr.  Rowland,  an  observation  in  which  I  fancy  the 
lecturer  will  support  me.  He,  of  course,  had  the  very  able  support 
of  experts  sent  out  by  the  authorities  at  Kew  as  superintendents 
of  the  stations.  I  have  referred  to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
rubber  industry  in  Lagos,  and  I  will  mention  a  little  incident  that 
may  be  of  interest  to  gentlemen  present,  many  of  whom  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  commerce,  as  illustrating  what  great  things  may  come  out 
of  little,  simply  by  observation  and  by  having  the  support  of  a  loyal 
and  a  capable  staff.  When  I  was  administering  the  Colony  of  the 
Gold  Coast  I  had  occasion  to  journey  some  200  miles  inland  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  some  political  question.  I  was  always  inquisi¬ 
tive,  and  therefore  perhaps  officially  a  worrying  man.  By  dint  of 
inquiry  I  ascertained  from  the  natives  that  they  got  their  bird-lime 
from  a  particular  tree.  En  route  I  ordered  a  halt,  and  took  some 
of  the  carriers  to  show  me  the  trees  which  yielded  their  bird¬ 
lime.  Specimens  were  obtained  and  sent  to  Kew,  a  worthy  repre¬ 
sentative  of  which  institution  we  have  here  to-night,  and  the  result 
of  the  analysis  made  at  that  place  was  to  show  that  the  product 
was  equal  to  the  best  white  Para  rubber  sent  to  the  English 
market.  The  result  was  (I  am  referring  to  the  year  1882)  that 
while  in  that  year  the  export  of  this  commodity  from  the  Gold 
Coast  was  nil,  it  represented  in  1883  £4,618,  in  1884  £13,139,  in 
1885  £35,471,  and  eventually  this  little  incident  resulted  in  add¬ 
ing  considerably  over  £100,000  to  our  annual  exports.  As  to  the 
climate  of  Lagos,  I  fully  endorse,  I  am  afraid,  the  estimate  given 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Carter ;  but  with  the  great  open  interior  now 
behind  Lagos,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  time  will  come  when  the 
administration,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  swampy  malarial 
fringe,  will  be  able  to  get  considerably  inland,  where  its  officers  can 
do  far  more  good  than  occupying  the  coast-line  merely,  as  at  present. 
The  same  idea  occurred  to  me  with  regard  to  the  Gold  Coast.  I 
never  could  understand  why  for  so  many  years  the  administration 
had  been  confined  to  the  sea-coast,  when  by  travelling  only  some 
thirty  miles  you  get  to  healthy  altitudes  on  the  Aquapim  hills  of 
some  2,000  feet. 

Mr.  Alfked  Lewis  Jones  :  It  would  be  ungrateful  on  the  part 
of  those  commercially  interested  in  West  Africa,  if  we  did  not 
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offer  some  tribute  to  the  Governors  who  have  so  ably  presided  over 
these  Colonies  during  recent  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  Sir  Alfred  Moloney  and  Sir  Gilbert  Carter  we  have  been  very 
fortunate  at  Lagos.  Together,  they  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
development  of  trade  which  many  of  us  commercial  men  could 
not  have  expected  for  many  years.  The  great  weakness  in  our 
West  African  Colonies  has  been  the  determination  which  we  have 
displayed  not  to  develop  the  Hinterland.  That  policy  has  been 
changed,  and  now  we  are  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  a 
great  development  of  trade  in  the  country  surrounding  the  Colonies. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  that  the  Belgians,  for  instance,  have 
gone  almost  a  thousand  miles  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  whereas 
they  have  only  been  settled  in  the  Colony  for  eight  or  ten  years. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  amongst  us  to-night  Mr.  Woermann,  who  is 
the  leader  in  Hamburg  of  African  matters.  I  think  it  is  only  due 
to  the  Germans  to  say  that  they  are  totally  unlike  the  French,  in¬ 
somuch  that  they  give  equal  facilities  to  all  nationalities  to  trade 
in  their  West  African  Colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  they 
pay  us  a  great  compliment  by  the  fact  they  are  glad  to  come  and 
settle  in  our  Colonies,  thus  showing  that  in  the  British  settlements 
there  is  no  distinction  as  to  nationality.  A  good  deal  of  humbug 
has  been  talked  about  the  spirit  trade.  I  speak  as  one  knowing 
something  about  the  question.  I  am  sure  that  West  African  mer¬ 
chants  do  not  want  this  trade,  but  they  do  not  want  it  driven  from 
our  Colonies  by  allowing  our  neighbours  to  charge  lower  rates  of 
duty.  For  instance,  the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Portuguese 
should  be  made  to  charge  a  uniform  tariff,  and  then  none  of  us 
could  object.  I  spoke  to  Bishop  Tugwell  the  other  day,  and  I 
understood  him  to  think  my  view  was  quite  reasonable,  as,  of 
course,  if  we  drive  the  spirit  trade  away  from  our  Colonies  the 
native  will  go  for  his  cotton  goods  to  the  places  where  he  gets  his 
spirits.  I  am  sure,  now  that  we  are  to  have  the  railway  soon,  wre 
shall  have  better  health  for  European  residents  in  Africa.  It  is 
the  high  terrace  land  of  Africa  in  which  it  is  more  possible  for 
Europeans  to  live.  We  have  struggled  very  hard  to  maintain  the 
trade  in  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  I  think  we  have  pretty  well 
succeeded. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Oluwole  :  As  a  resident  of  Lagos  and 
a  native  of  the  Yoruba  country,  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  able  Paper  read  by  our  late  Governor.  I  think  I  can 
say,  in  the  name  of  the  natives  at  Lagos,  that  his  administration  has 
been  a  most  effective  one,  and  will  leave  a  landmark  on  the  history 
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of  the  country.  I  have  heard  with  pleasure  the  terms  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  liquor  traffic.  He  has  described  it  as  unfortunate  and 
as  deplorable.  But  he  thinks  the  evil  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
I  beg  most  respectfully  to  say  that  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
Africans  of  all  sections  do  not  think  that  anything  has  been  said 
with  respect  to  this  traffic  that  can  be  called  exaggerated.  All 
have  agreed  that  it  is  a  very  great  evil,  and  that  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  said  that  is  too  strong  or  that  is  beyond  what  ought  to  be  said 
with  respect  to  the  matter.  The  lecturer  has  cited  one  exaggeration. 
He  quoted  a  statement,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Tugwell,  that  in 
a  certain  year  the  value  of  the  spirits  imported  into  Lagos  increased 
from  £1,200,000  to  nearly  £2,000,000.  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that 
Bishop  Tugwell  never  said  that.  What  I  believe  he  said  was,  that 
the  quantity  of  spirits  imported  into  Lagos  has  increased  from  one 
and  a  quarter  million  gallons  to  something  like  two  million  gallons. 
With  respect  to  the  quality  of  these  spirits  I  am,  of  course,  no 
expert ;  but  what  I  will  say  is,  that  the  imbibing  of  strong  drink — - 
even  if  of  the  best  quality — in  large  quantities  must  be  injurious  ; 
and  our  point  is,  that  cheap  ardent  spirits  are  being  imported  into 
the  Yoruba  country,  and  people  are  able  to  get  drunk  at  very  little 
cost.  It  may  not  be  known  by  many  here  that  a  case  of  gin 
containing  twelve  bottles  (one  and  three-quarter  gallons)  is  in¬ 
voiced  to  West  Africa  at  2s.  11  cl.  I  notice  that  the  lecturer  does 
not  attach  much  importance  to  the  statistical  estimate  of  the 
gallonage  of  spirits  consumed  by  individuals  calculated  from  popula¬ 
tion.  Certainly  it  would  be  misleading  to  apply  this  test  in  the 
case  of  Lagos  and  the  Yoruba  country ;  for,  at  present,  the  spirits 
imported  into  Lagos  are  almost  all  of  them  consumed  on  the 
coast,  or  near  the  coast.  Sir  Gilbert  Carter  will  Hear  me  out  in 
this ;  in  fact,  it  was  he  who  called  my  attention  to  it  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at  Ibadan  Gate  in  one  of  his  tours  last 
year.  What  we  are  afraid  of  is,  that  as  the  means  of  procuring 
these  things  in  the  interior  are  made  easier,  there  will  be  a  larger 
importation,  and  that  the  whole  country  will  be  flooded  with  rum 
and  gin.  That  is  our  fear.  Natives  in  Africa  are  agreed  that 
something  should  be  done  about  this  traffic.  It  can  only  be  done 
by  the  British  nation.  Meetings  have  been  organised  in  the 
country  and  attended  by  large  numbers  of  Christians,  heathens,  and 
Mohammedans  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  resolutions  largely  signed 
were  passed  in  support  of  any  effort  made  to  put  an  end  to  the 
traffic  or  to  restrict  it.  I  hope  this  great  nation  will  listen  to  the 
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cry  of  the  people,  for  the  protection  and  the  prosperity  of  whom  it 
is  so  largely  responsible. 

Chief  Justice  Rayner  (Lagos)  :  I  have  listened  with  very  great 
pleasure  to  Sir  Gilbert  Carter’s  able  Paper.  My  connection  with 
this  Colony  only  goes  back  some  eighteen  months,  so  that  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the  interesting  events  narrated  in 
the  Paper.  But  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of 
the  results  of  them,  and  they  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
country  has  now  been  made  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  one  result  of 
this  has  been  the  development  of  the  rubber  industry,  of  which  we 
have  heard  in  the  Paper.  Until  the  country  was  made  safe  for 
people  to  pass  through,  it  was  impossible  for  men  to  go  up  to  the 
interior  for  the  rubber  trade,  as  they  are  able  to  do  now.  The 
rubber  industry  seems  to  be  one  of  the  great  future  industries  of 
this  part  of  Africa.  Up  to  now  palm  oil  has  been  the  staple,  but 
rubber  promises  to  be  one  which  will  almost  rival  it.  If  litigation 
be  any  measure  of  trade,  the  rubber  industry  has  increased  vastly, 
for  in  the  last  twelve  months  a  large  amount  of  business  has  been 
brought  into  court  in  connection  with  it.  With  reference  to  the 
drink  traffic,  that  is  a  very  vexed  question.  It  is  a  question  in 
which  I  have  taken  some  interest  for  some  time  past,  and  so  far  as 
my  own  experience  goes,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  lecturer 
that  the  evils  of  the  traffic  have  been  exaggerated.  I  have  listened 
with  some  surprise  to  Bishop  Oluwole’s  statement  that  so  small  a 
quantity  of  spirits  is  consumed  in  the  interior.  I  certainly  under¬ 
stood  from  what  I  had  heard  that  there  had  been  a  vast  amount  of 
mischief  done  in  the  interior  in  consequence  of  the  traffic,  and  I 
also  gathered  the  same  from  what  Bishop  Tugwell  told  me.  Of 
course  my  own  personal  observation  has  been  confined  to  the  coast, 
but  that  observation  goes  to  support  the  view  of  the  lecturer.  The 
African  is  certainly  not  a  drunkard,  and  it  is  not  as  common  to  see 
drunken  men  in  the  streets  of  an  African  town  as,  unfortunately,  it 
is  in  our  own  country.  Up  to  now  there  has  not  been  any  very 
great  amount  of  harm  done  to  the  African  by  this  traffic.  My  own 
experience  as  a  magistrate  and  a  judge,  which  extends  over  some 
years,  is  that  there  is  not  that  relation  between  drink  and  crime 
which  certainly  exists  in  this  country.  As  a  rule,  the  bulk  of  the 
crime  in  West  Africa  is  not  the  result  of  drink.  But  although  up 
to  now  no  great  evil  may  have  been  done,  I  think  that  we  must 
look  to  the  future  ;  and  if  the  traffic  goes  on  increasing,  evil  may 
arise.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  our  rule  in  Africa  brought  to  the 
natives  evils  which,  unfortunately,  drink  has  produced  in  this 
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country,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  look  to  the  matter.  Some  people 
at  home  say  “  abolish  the  traffic.”  It  is  all  very  well  for  people  sit¬ 
ting  at  home  in  arm-chairs,  and  without  any  responsibility,  to 
dictate  what  we  ought  to  do.  It  is  a  different  thing  for  us  who 
have  to  deal  practically  with  this  question  to  say  what  is  to  be  done. 
Many  serious  questions  arise — those  connected  with  revenue,  for 
instance — and  although  we  would  wish  to  do  all  we  can,  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  all  that  many  of  our  friends  would  like  us  to  do.  But 
something  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  done  to  see  whether  the  traffic 
can  be  kept  from  increasing  in  the  way  it  is  doing,  and,  if  possible, 
to  restrict  it.  Everyone  must  regret  that  the  state  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Carter’s  health  prevents  his  going  back  to  Lagos.  I  am  sure  I  am  only 
expressing  what  everyone  in  the  Colony  feels,  whether  belonging  to 
the  official,  the  mercantile,  or  any  other  class,  when  I  say  that  his 
retirement  is  a  great  loss.  Although  we  shall  no  longer  have 
Sir  Gilbert  Carter  at  the  head  of  affairs,  we  know  we  shall  have 
his  cordial  sympathy  and  support  in  this  country  in  carrying  out 
any  scheme  which  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Colony. 

Dr.  D.  Morris,  C.M.G.  :  Not  long  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a  Paper  from  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  on  West  Africa  as 
a  whole.  Now  we  have  been  favoured  with  an  account  of  one  of  the 
most  important  Colonies  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Governors 
present  have  been  specially  connected  with  the  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  of  West  Africa.  Taking  only  the  rubber  industry,  Sir  Alfred 
Moloney  has  told  us  how  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  in  1882  hardly 
any  rubber  was  exported,  and  yet  through  his  individual  interest  in 
the  matter  it  is  now  exporting  rubber  to  the  value  of  £200,000.  Sir 
Alfred  mentioned  £100,000,  but  the  exact  figures  were  £218,162  in 
1893.  It  was  important  that  capable  and  progressive  men  should  be 
sent  out  to  administer  our  Colonies,  because  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  more  for  their  Colony  than  anyone  else.  Development 
is  much  more  rapid  when  a  Governor  takes  a  real  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  his  Colony.  In  the  case  of  Lagos  its  development  has 
been  most  remarkable.  For  instance,  the  rubber  industry  in  three 
years  has  risen  from  practically  nothing  to  something  like  £300,000. 
Everyone  who  uses  rubber  in  any  way  should  feel  grateful  to  Sir 
Alfred  Moloney  and  Sir  Gilbert  Carter.  In  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  future  supply  of  rubber,  companies  are  being  floated,  and  a  large 
number  of  people  are  saying,  “  If  you  plant  anything,  plant  rubber.” 
If,  in  a  few  years  or  so,  rubber  of  the  value  of  half  a  million  could 
be  raised  in  two  little  spots  in  Africa,  I  think  the  people  who  are 
advocating  planting  rubber  all  over  the  world  should  look  more 
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closely  into  the  matter.  We  know  that  in  Brazil  the  Amazon 
Valley  and  both  sides  of  the  Andes  are  largely  devoted  to  the 
rubber  industry.  In  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  rubber  is  likewise  being  produced  as  a  forest  product  in 
large  quantities.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  price,  according 
to  reliable  statistics,  has  risen  only  a  few  pence  per  pound.  Before 
we  start  planting  rubber  in  our  own  Colonies,  and  especially  on 
land  which  can  produce  other  things  more  valuable,  we  should  be 
satisfied  that  the  rubber  industry  is  not  likely  to  follow  the  cinchona 
industry,  which  has  caused  so  much  loss  to  planters  in  the  West 
Indies,  India,  and  Ceylon.  The  tree  which  has  been  the  means  of 
yielding  so  much  rubber  in  Lagos  extends  probably  right  across  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.  The  tree  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  found  in  extensive  tracts  in  the  interior  of  West  Africa.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  should  be  most  carefully  preserved  in  all  the 
British  Colonies  where  it  is  found,  because  it  is  not  fit  to  tap  until 
it  is  of  some  size,  and  it  cannot  again  be  tapped  for  some  time.  No 
doubt  many  trees  are  bled  too  severely,  and  killed.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  difficulty  in  regulating  the  tapping  of  these  trees  and 
preventing  their  destruction  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every¬ 
thing  should  be  done  by  the  authorities  to  preserve  them.  I  am 
pleased  again  to  meet  Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  who  is  going  out  to  that 
part  of  the  world  from  which  I  have  just  returned — the  West  Indies 
—and  no  doubt  he  has  a  most  useful  and  valuable  career  before 
him  in  those  Colonies,  which  are  suffering  from  depression  in  their 
staple  industry.  If  anything  can  be  done  to  assist  that  industry,  or 
raise  up  others,  Sir  Alfred  Moloney  is  in  every  way  qualified  to 
undertake  it. 

Mr.  F.  Swanzy  :  Being  a  large  importer  of  rubber,  I  should  like  to 
bear  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  Sir  Alfred 
Moloney  and  Sir  Gilbert  Carter  in  this  matter.  The  former  referred 
to  the  old  policy  of  remaining  on  the  sea-shore,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  our  Government  and  our  mercantile  community  as  well  are 
now  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  going  into  the  interior.  We  are 
reminded  that  we  owe  the  very  word  “  Hinterland  ”  to  Germany,  and 
that  seems  to  me  a  significant  fact.  Germany  and  France  first 
showed  us  the  value  of  going  into  the  interior.  I  think  this  Paper 
shows  the  enormous  value  of  the  policy  now  adopted  in  regard  to 
the  trade  of  these  West  African  Colonies.  As  to  the  question  of 
health,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  lecturer  believes  much  may  be 
done  to  make  West  Africa  more  healthy.  I  believe,  myself,  that  by 
sanitation  these  towns  can  be  made  comparatively  habitable  and 
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salubrious  for  the  residence  of  Europeans.  In  regard  to  the  liquor 
traffic,  I  would  remind  you  that  while  the  import  of  spirits  may 
have  increased,  the  imports  of  other  goods  have  increased  in  far 
greater  proportion. 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  now  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  cordially 
thanking  Sir  Gilbert  Carter  for  his  very  interesting  Paper  and  the 
instructive  discussion  it  has  elicited.  It  has  brought  before  us  a 
number  of  gentlemen  connected  not  only  with  West  Africa,  but 
with  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  showing  the  interest  that  is  taken 
by  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute  in  all  questions  relating  to  the 
Colonies. 

Sir  Gilbert  Carter  expressed  his  acknowledgments,  and,  a  vote 
of  thanks  having  been  given  to  the  Chairman,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 
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EIGHTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  June  15, 1897, 
when  a  Paper  on  “  The  Financial  Relations  of  the  Empire.  Can  They 
be  Improved  ?  ”  was  read  by  Sir  George  Baden-Powell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  85  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  10  Resident  and  75  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Andreiv  Anderson,  E.  H.  Bayldon,  J.P.,  George  Brockman,  T.  F.  Victor 
Buxton,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Casar  Czarnikow,  Walter  Deed,  Frederick  A.  McKenzie, 
Colin  J.  McCulloch ,  Lieut. -Colonel  George  G.  Sandeman,  Manning  K. 
Sproston.  J 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : — - 

Randal  J.  Alcock  (Victoria),  John  S.  Aspeling  (Transvaal),  Edward  T. 
Bailey  (Western  Australia),  F.  W.  Beyers  (Transvaal),  George  W.  Borrcw'c 
(Transvaal),  William  P.  Brownell  (Tasmania),  James  A.  T.  Buckle  (Gold 
Coast  Colony),  G.  A.  McLean  Buckley  (New  Zealand),  C.  E.  Carr  (Sierra 
Leone),  Wm.  St.  John  Carr  (Transvaal),  Capt.  Thomas  Chrisp  (New  Zealand), 
Frederick  H.  S.  Corder  (Transvaal),  Chief  Justice  Sir  TAonel  Cox  (Straits 
Settlements),  William  J.  Craig  (Victoria),  Hermann  J.  Cramer  (British 
Honduras),  Henry  Cummings  ( Gold  Coast  Colony),  Howard  Davenport  (South 
Australia),  Mones  Davis  (Transvaal),  Robert  C.  Earle,  M.E.C.S.E.  (New 
Zealand),  Thomas  R.  English  (Cape  Colony) ,  Samuel  Evans  ( Transvaal ), 
James  F.  Ferguson  (Natal),  Henry  B.  Ford  (British  Guiana),  P.  A.  Garland 
L.R.C.S.I.  &c.  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  George  F.  Gee  (New  Zealand),  William 
C.  Goddard  (New  South  Wales),  Godfrey  Hall  (Neiv  Zealand),  Strongman 
Hancock  (Transvaal),  Michael  S.  Hawker  (South  Australia),  Richard  M. 
Hawker  (South  Australia),  Wm.  Beachy  Head  (Transvaal),  Rudolf  H.  Henning 
(Western  Australia),  Frank  Hyams  (New  Zealand),  William  F.  Jacob  (New 
Zealand),  Edmund  C.  Jamieson  (Transvaal),  W.  H.  Kinsman  (Natal),  James 
C.  Kirkwood  (Transvaal),  Captain  George  Kirlon  (New  Zealand),  Charles  P. 
Langdon  (Victoria),  Joseph  Levi  (Victoria),  Hon.  Nathaniel  Levi,  M.L.C. 
(Victoria),  Montague  M.  Lichtenstein  (Transvaal),  Karl  Lithman  (Cape 
Colony),  John  M.  Macaulay  (Matabeleland),  William  McCallum  (Transvaal), 
Robert  A.  Macfie  (Porto  Rico),  Frank  Mandy  (Cape  Colony),  Kentish  Moore 
(Transvaal),  Benjamin  K.  Morton  (Victoria),  Hon.  James  Murray,  M.Tj.C. 
(Fiji),  Christian  R.  R.  Muttiah  (Ceylon),  Robert  J.  Nanco  (Trinidad),  F.  S. 
Nugent,  Barrister-at-Law  (Canada),  C.  R.  O' Flaherty  (Transvaal),  D.  Montray 
Parsons  (Matabeleland),  Howard  Pirn  (Transvaal),  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ran- 
furly,  K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  New  Zealand),  John  Root,junr.  (Ceylon),  Hugh 
Ross  (Sierra  Jjeone),  Edward  G.  Sinckler,  J.P.  (Barbados),  Ebb  Smith 
(Queensland),  Harry  D.  Solomon  (Transvaal),  George  G.  Stead  (New  Zealand), 
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William  F.  Still,  J.P.  (Natal),  Colonel  J.  M.  Templeton  (Victoria),  G.  A. 
Tucker  (Mashonaland),  Robert  Thomson  (New  Brunswick),  Wm.A.  Tobin 
(Victoria),  R.  A.  Walcott  (Jamaica),  H.  R.  Walker  (New  Zealand),  Donald  F. 
Wilbraliam  (Sierra  Leone),  James  G.  Wilson  (New  Zealand),  F.  E.  Winclv- 
combe  (New  South  Wales),  Walter  J.  Young  (South  Australia),  Louis  T. 
Zietsman  (Cape  Colony). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
Maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  introduced  Sir  George  Baden-Po'well,  K.C.M.G., 
M.P.,  and  called  upon  him  to  read  his  Paper  on  : — 


THE  FINANCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  EMPIEE. 

CAN  THEY  BE  IMPROVED? 

The  coming  together  of  all  provinces  and  interests  of  our  great 
Empire,  in  fact  and  in  sentiment,  is  in  no  case  more  real  and  yet 
less  appreciated  than  in  connection  with  its  financial  relations.  So 
far  as  the  unity  of  the  Empire  is  concerned  we  have  had  during  the 
beneficent  reign  of  Her  Majesty— as  it  were — three  ages.  The  first 
twenty  years  were  a  stone  age  of  negligence,  ignorance  and  uncon¬ 
cern.  Then  followed  twenty  years  or  so  of  an  iron  age  of  that 
policy  best  known  as  the  “  cut  the  painter  ”  policy,  when  separation, 
present  or  eventual,  was  coldly  regarded  as  the  only  solution  of  the 
threatening  increase  of  the  burdens  of  an  expanding  Empire.  After 
this  came  twenty  years  of  a  bronze  age  of  mixture  and  contradiction, 
hut  of  a  steady  and  rapid  welding  together  of  mutual  and  general 
desires  for  closer  union.  And  this  sixtieth  year  promises  the  dawn 
of  a  golden  age  of  cohesion,  uniformity,  and  complete  union  of  a 
grand  United  Empire. 

In  no  detail  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  of  this  Empire ;  and  Government  control  in  financial  affairs, 
whether  necessary  or  adventitious,  is,  after  all,  that  function  of 
government  which  most  directly  and  obviously  affects  a  people. 

The  subject  of  the  financial  relations  of  the  Empire  is  one  of 
pressing  importance.  But  in  its  general  aspect,  as  one  whole,  it 
has  never  yet  received  adequate  expression  or  adequate  treatment. 
There  are  signs,  however,  that  a  change  is  impending.  Many  of 
the  details  were  for  the  first  time  brought  forward  for  common 
discussion  at  the  Colonial  Conference  in  1887 ;  many  were  taken 
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in  hand  at  the  Ottawa  Conference  in  1894,  which  was  presided 
over  with  such  marked  ability  and  singular  tact  by  our  Chairman  of 
to-night ;  many  have  become  the  subject  of  official  correspondence 
and  consultation  and  of  Parliamentary  action.  In  every  case  isolated 
action  has  been  deprecated  ;  in  every  case  the  co-operation  of  the 
self-growing  Colonies  has  been  claimed  as  a  first  necessity. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  (June  4,  1888),  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
asked  whether  the  liability  to  pay  the  double  death  duty  1  could  not 
be  put  an  end  to  by  the  adoption  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  of  some 
uniform  principle  such  as  that  the  locality  of  the  estate  and  not  the 
domicile  of  the  testator  should  determine  the  liability  of  Legacy 
and  Succession  Duty.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  : — 

“  With  regard  to  this  question  I  can  only  say  that  the  great 
change  it  contemplates  could  not  be  effected  except  with  the 
approval  of  every  Colonial  Legislature  as  well  as  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.”  The  Agents -General  will  remember  all  the  excellent 
work  they  achieved  in  this  respect,  and  how  this  vexing  point  in  the 
financial  relations  came  to  be  settled  in  the  Finance  Bill  of  1894. 

Last  year,  in  reply  to  a  very  able  memorial  from  the  Pmyal 
Colonial  Institute,  urging  that  British  Income  Tax  must  not  be 
levied  twice  over  on  the  same  British  incomes,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  replied,  “It  would  be  necessary  to  consider  as  a 
whole  the  fiscal  relations,  and  the  burdens  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire.”  2 

Last  year  I  withdrew  my  amendment  to  the  Income  Tax  Act 
(proposing  treatment  similar  to  that  agreed  upon  in  1894  in  regard 
to  the  Death  Duties),  because  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  that  any  isolated  action  in  the  matter  was  impossible, 
that  it  was  a  question  of  quid  pro  quo  and  subject  to  a  review  of  all 
the  financial  relations  of  the  Empire. 

I  would  ask  that  to-night  we  consider  this  question  “  as  a  whole.” 
I  would  add  that  the  opportunity  is  peculiarly  opportune.  The 
present  month  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
Empire  in  the  fact  that  it  witnesses  the  coming  to  the  Mother 
Country  for  the  express  purpose  of  paying  homage  and  honour  to 
their  illustrious  Sovereign  of  eleven  Colonial  Premiers.  There  is 
nothing  unprecedented  in  their  being  Colonial.  Rome,  Spain, 
Venice — all  states  of  history  with  oversea  Empires — saw  from  time 
to  time  the  administrators  and  chiefs  of  their  oversea  provinces 

1  See  Memorial  from  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Proceedings ,  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  xix.  p.  334. 

2  Proceedings,  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  xxyii.  p.  443. 
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come  to  consult  or  to  honour  the  Sovereign  at  the  head  of  the 
Empire.  It  is,  however,  true  that  the  term  Colonial,  with  our 
Empire,  constitutes  an  area  of  the  world’s  surface  very  greatly 
exceeding  that  held  by  any  previous  Empires.  Specially  important 
is  it  also  to  remember  that  of  the  temperate  areas  of  the  earth 
where  white  men  can  labour  and  live,  which  were  unoccupied  by 
civilised  man  until  this  century,  the  Colonial  Premiers  represent 
the  civilized  administration  of  not  less  than  two-thirds. 

But  the  fact  that  is  entirely  unprecedented  is  that  they  are  not 
only  Colonial  but  Premiers.  In  other  words,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  world’s  history  the  provinces  of  a  great  Empire — all  the 
provinces  in  which  white  labour  is  possible — spontaneously  send  to 
greet  the  Sovereign  their  chosen  chiefs — chosen  by  popular  and  free 
constitutions  by  the  independent  suffrages  and  the  peoples  of  those 
Provinces.  They  are  the  outcome  and  the  representatives  of  that 
self-government  to  which  we  owe  the  free  expansion  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  Empire. 

The  very  root  and  foundation  of  this  free  self-government  is  Fiscal 
Liberty.  Each  Province  of  the  Empire,  so  soon  as  it  came  to  contain 
a  sufficiency  of  population,  was  endowed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
with  the  right  and  the  duty  of  self-government  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  Parliament,  constitutionally  controlling  the  purses  of  the 
people,  delegated  this  control  to  the  people  of  those  distant  commu¬ 
nities  as  they  arose. 

The  financial  relations  which  have  grown  up  in  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  of  Freedom  are,  however,  of  a  very  varied  character. 
The  Times  wrote  the  other  day  of  the  new  Canadian  Tariff 
resolutions,  “  If  they  do  nothing  else  .  .  .  they  do  an  incalculable 
service  by  raising  Imperial  questions  which  have  been  too  long  left 
in  a  chaotic  and  unsatisfactory  condition.” 

The  fiscal,  or  to  use  the  now  popular  term  the  financial,  relations 
of  the  various  communities  of  our  Empire  are  certainly  in  a  chaotic, 
but  are  they  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  ?  The  genius  of  our 
nation  is  individualism.  Individual  liberty  necessarily  engenders 
infinite  variety.  Is  this  less  satisfactory  than  the  rigidity  of  strict 
uniformity?  To  solve  this  problem  we  must  ask  ourselves,  What 
is  this  chaos,  and  can  it  and  should  it  be  reduced  to  order  ? 

To  my  mind  the  central  problem  is  the  general  prosperity.  And 
I  would  narrow  these  general  problems  to  the  specific  inquiry,  Will 
this,  that,  or  the  other  restriction,  or  compromise,  or  freedom 
improve  the  general  prosperity  ? 

A  primary  postulate  of  our  argument  is  the  precise  relationship 
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in  which  the  various  portions  of  the  British  Empire  now  stand  to 
one  another  and  to  the  Mother  Country.  In  the  old  Colonial 
system  all  oversea  provinces  are  regarded  as  dependencies.  The  first 
revulsion  of  opinion  in  Free  England  sought,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
to  initiate  the  policy  popularly  known  as  “  cutting  the  painter.” 
The  means  adopted  to  that  end  was  the  free  grant  of  self- 
government,  and,  above  all,  the  free  grant  of  the  sacred  right  of  self- 
taxation.  The  avowed  object  of  the  policy  was  “  to  pave  the  way 
to  separation,”  to  make  of  our  Dependencies,  Independencies.  What 
has  been  the  result  ?  Liberty  in  the  hands  of  the  shrewd  business 
instincts  of  our  race  has  of  its  own  experience  and  experiments 
come  almost  invariably  to  the  conclusion  that  security  and  credit, 
and  the  consequent  assured  prosperity  and  progress,  are  best  main¬ 
tained  by  our  dependencies  becoming,  not  independencies,  but 
interdependencies.  Mutuality  and  co-operation  have  usurped  the 
places  ordinarily  occupied  by  jealousy  and  antagonism,  and  the  first 
fact  that  faces  us  in  dealing  with  the  chaotic  financial  relations  of 
the  British  Empire  is  that  its  component  parts  have  grown  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  liberty  to  become  closely  and  inseparably  inter¬ 
dependent  one  on  the  other. 

This  fact,  together  with  the  really  chaotic  condition  of  things,  is 
obvious  immediately  we  call  to  mind  the  discussions  that  have  raged 
around  such  points  as  Customs  tariffs,  commercial  federation  of  the 
Empire,  double  income  taxes,  double  death  duties,  Colonial  debts, 
Government  subsidies  and  Defence  contributions. 

Matters  are  further  complicated  by  the  universal  presence  of  that 
necessary  evil,  the  raising  of  revenue  for  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs. 

When  I  quote  the  term  “  chaotic,”  all  those  present  here  this 
evening  who  know  any  single  British  Colony,  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  the  very  last  term  that  can  be  applied  with  truth  to  the 
financial  or  fiscal  affairs  of  any  one  British  Colony.  Chaos  is  only 
developed  when  we  range  together  the  enormous  variety  of  systems 
which  have  so  speedily  developed  in  these  numerous  free  congenital 
communities.  As  an  appendix  to  this  Paper  are  given  some  figures 
in  tables,  and  I  have  in  hand  a  great  many  more,  all  conclusive  of 
this  great  fact  of  infinite  variety,  of  lack  of  general  system,  and  of 
absence  of  common  uniformity.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
system  in  each  Colony  does  appear,  at  all  events  to  outsiders,  very 
excellently  to  suit  the  special  circumstances  of  that  particular  Colony. 
The  problem  I  would  put  is,  How  far  each  separate  authority  is  wise 
or  willing  to  modify  local  arrangement  with  a  view  to  the  advan- 
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tage  of  the  general  situation  ?  We  have  our  Premiers  of  the  Empire 
with  us  just  now  in  our  Mother  Country.  The  authorities  of  our 
central  Colonial  department,  consulting  with  those  of  our  Defence, 
Foreign,  Trade,  and  Revenue  departments,  will  exchange  views  with 
these  Premiers,  and  thoughts  and  words  now  produced  will  without 
doubt  result  in  acts  in  the  near  future. 

But  once  for  all  I  make  this  protest,  that  it  is  quite  contrary  to  my 
intention  in  any  sense  to  attempt  dogmatism,  in  any  degree  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  right,  in  any  way  to  do  more  than  picture  as  a  whole 
the  fiscal  relations  and  burdens  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  to  suggest  possible  lines  of  action.  I  cannot  find  that  this  has 
been  done  before.  I  have  myself  asked  in  Parliament  for  returns 
to  elucidate  the  position,  but  have  not  always  obtained  them.  I 
have  been  enabled  to  follow  up  the  material  points,  and  while  this 
is  no  occasion  to  give  all  the  details  of  a  subject  of  such  vastness 
and  complexity,  any  material  omissions  which  I  may  make  will,  I 
am  confident,  be  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  far  more  competent 
authorities  whom,  we  all  trust,  will  give  us  their  views  when  once 
I  have  opened  the  subject. 


The  Existing  Relations. 

I  am  treating  of  interdependencies,  and  my  main  description  will 
be  of  those  financial  matters  which,  developed  in  any  one,  affect  the 
other  British  communities. 

When  first  our  Colonies  developed  into  self-supporting  com¬ 
munities — even  in  the  old  days  of  the  West  Indies  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  of  the  two  Canadas,  more  than  100  years  ago — the 
Imperial  Parliament  delegated,  in  various  forms,  to  these  groups  of 
“  Englishmen  abroad,”  the  power  to  tax  themselves  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  their  community.  This  wholesome  policy  came  to  its 
fullest  development  when,  in  1837  in  North  America,  in  1850 
in  Australia,  and  in  1870  in  South  Africa  the  foundations  were  laid 
of  the  existing  system  of  Avhat  is  known  as  “  responsible  govern¬ 
ment.” 

But  while  the  Imperial  Parliament  did  freely  delegate  powers  of 
self-taxation,  this  involved  the  transference  to  each  Colony  of  the 
burdens  of  maintaining  efficient  administration,  and  of  defending 
the  territory  against  attack.  The  Mother  Country  remained,  and 
for  the  present  remains,  responsible  for  the  naval  defence  of  the 
Empire,  and  for  the  entire  burden  of  foreign  affairs. 

So  far  as  financial  relations  are  concerned,  in  latter  days  in  each 
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of  these  matters  steps  have  actually  been  taken  bringing  the 
Colonies  in  line  with  the  Mother  Country. 

All  the  “  responsible  ”  Colonies,  so  soon  as  they  received  their 
constitution,  freely,  willingly  and  effectively  provided  for  their  own 
territorial  defence,  already  providing  100,000  trained  troops,  of 
whom  we  see  such  splendid  samples  here  now,  while  many  of  the 
Crown  Colonies,  where,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  Imperial 
troops  had  to  be  relied  on  for  defence,  continued  to  make  annual 
contributions  (£250,000)  for  the  use  of  such  troops.  But  in 
recent  years,  as  is  well  known,  the  Australian  Colonies  marked 
their  coming  to  manhood  by  actually  contributing  to  the  defence  of 
their  floating  trade,  and  now  we  see  that  patriotic  statesmen  at  the 
Cape  are  moving  in  the  same  direction.  Perhaps  the  most  serious, 
as  it  is  without  doubt  the  most  practical,  problem  in  our  Colonial 
relations  is  that  of  common  contributions  for  common  defence— 
a  problem  involving  the  further  necessary  contingent  of  common 
constitution  and  common  control. 

In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in  recent  years, 
negotiations,  especially  for  the  making  of  specific  treaties,  have 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  special  envoys  representing  the 
Colonies  at  Washington,  Paris,  and  Madrid.  At  International 
Conferences  on  postal,  maritime,  sanitary,  fishery,  and  other  matters, 
special  representatives  of  the  Colonies  interested  have  taken  their 
places  by  the  side  of  the  Imperial  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  board. 

Here  at  once  we  see  a  sharing  in  the  Sovereignty  of  the  nation 
in  its  dealings  with  other  nations — a  sharing  in  the  highest  attributes 
of  Sovereignty.  In  the  recent  discussion  of  the  Canadian  Tariff 
Resolutions,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  argument  was  as  to  the 
binding  effect  of  certain  treaties  in  Canada,  seeing  that  Canada  had 
not  been  consulted  while  they  were  being  made.  This  ex  post  facto 
argument  indicates  the  growth  of  a  widespread  conviction  that  the 
Colonies  are  willing,  in  addition  to  sharing  in  the  burdens  of 
Empire,  to  take  part  in  the  duties. 

Turning  from  these  general  considerations,  it  may  be  well  to  take 
financial  relations  in  their  details  of  Indirect  Taxation,  Direct 
Taxation,  and  State  assistance. 

I.  Indirect  Taxation. 

Custo?ns  Tariffs. 

Indirect  taxation  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  Customs 
Tariffs,  and  we  enter  upon  the  very  vortex  of  the  opposing  currents 
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of  free  trade  and  protection,  and  find  ourselves  in  tlie  confusing 
swirl  of  reciprocity,  and  preferential  and  differential  duties. 

In  the  appendix  it  will  be  seen  that  the  various  groups  of  com¬ 
munities  within  our  Empire  raise  the  following  proportions  of  their 
tax  revenue  from  Customs  duties. 


United  Kingdom 
India 

North  America 


.  24  per  cent. 
•  7  „ 


Australasia 
South  Africa  . 
Tropical  . 


.  25  per  cent. 
.  38  „ 

.  33  „ 


Customs  Tariffs  exist  in  infinite  variety,  from  four  or  five  articles 
in  some  tariffs  to  several  hundreds  in  others.  Almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  class  of  goods  is  taxed  somewhere  in  the  Empire.  In 
addition  to  this  in  twenty  out  of  the  forty-three  separate  British 
governments,  export  duties  are  levied  on  a  variety  of  goods. 

In  Canada  and  Victoria  the  ad  valorem  duties  are  decidedly 
high,  and  in  many  cases,  such  as  silk,  carpets,  apparel,  &c.,  &c., 
reach  30  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.  In  South  Australia,  Queensland, 
Newfoundland,  the  duties  are  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  and  25  per 
cent.  In  a  great  many  other  Colonies,  however,  the  average  of 
5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  is  rarely  exceeded,  while  Colonies  like 
New  South  Wales,  Malta,  &c.,  have  a  very  large  “  free  ”  list,  and  others, 
such  as  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Hong  Ivong,  have  free  ports. 

In  regard  to  raising  revenue  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  that  a 
moderate  tariff  is  the  most  fruitful,  and  the  problem  of  generating 
or  developing  specific  industries  by  means  of  a  high  customs 
tariff,  does  not  receive  much  encouragement  from  the  actual  results 
of  high  protective  tariffs.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  continue 
to  he  the  main  instances  in  point. 

In  the  Mother  Country,  as  indeed  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire, 
increased  and  very  general  attention  has  been  given  recently  to 
what  is  called  the  commercial  federation  of  the  Empire.  This 
movement  seeks  to  open  up  and  develop  the  Empire  by  placing  its 
commerce  on  a  sure  field  of  freer  intercourse  ;  but  it  is  dominated  by 
the  essentially  patriotic  view  that  the  freedom  of  intercourse  should 
be  for  British  communities  only.  We  are  proud  and  thankful  to 
have  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Department  a  statesman  of  the 
most  business-like  capacities.  Mr.  Chamberlain  espoused  this  in¬ 
viting  idea,  at  all  events  so  far  as  to  seek  the  opinion  of  leading 
Colonial  Governments,  and  his  circular  despatch  was  followed  up 
by  a  \ery  forcible  and  eloquent  speech  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  in  June  last  year.  Of 
course,  this  question  has  been  discussed  over  and  over  again.  I 
myself  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  paper  before  an  especially 
large  gathering  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  June  1887 
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—when  many  of  the  delegates  to  the  Colonial  Conference  were 
present — on  the  Commercial  Relations  of  our  Empire,  especially  in 
connection  with  Government  action  ;  and  the  recent  action  of 
Canada  in  the  well-known  new  tariff  resolutions  has  awakened  a 
fresh  and  very  lively  interest  in  the  matter. 

We  all  of  us  have  at  heart  the  improvement  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  Empire,  and  I  would  briefly  classify  the  several 
methods  by  which  these  improvements  are  sought  to  be  secured 
under  the  headings,  “  Zollverein,”  “Preferential  Treatment  and 
Reciprocity,”  “  Low  Tariffs.” 

The  central  idea  of  a  Zollverein  is  free  trade  within  the  nation,  but 
a  fence  of  high  duties  against  all  foreign  trade.  On  the  very 
threshold  we  have  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  suggested  advan¬ 
tages.  Nine  persons  out  of  ten  appear  to  think  that  levying  a  heavy 
import  duty  is  a  simple  act  of  hostility  to  the  country  producing 
the  goods  so  imported.  Nine  persons  out  of  ten  appear  to  think 
that  there  must  be  a  great  national  advantage  in  placing  the  trade 
between  “  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  on  a  more  favourable 
footing  than  that  which  is  carried  on  with  foreign  countries.” 

No  one  can  deny  that  to  place  trade  on  a  more  favourable  footing 
is  good.  But  to  favour  one  division  of  trade  at  the  expense  of 
some  other  division  is  not  so  self-evident  a  truism. 

The  exact  nature  of  this  favouring  also  is  not  commonly  under¬ 
stood.  Most  persons  would  say,  “  Oh,  the  way  to  favour  the  trade 
of  a  Colony  against  that  of  a  foreign  country  is  to  put  import 
duties  on  the  latter.”  It  is  certain  that  import  duties  are  an 
obstacle  to  the  free  current  of  trade.  But  the  effects  of  this 
obstacle  depend  entirely  on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  trade. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  external  trade  of  any  country 
represents  but  a  portion  or  share  in  its  total  industrial  effort.  In 
the  Mother  Country,  for  instance,  the  supply  of  the  home  market  is 
probably  three  times  as  large  a  business  as  the  supply  of  outside 
markets.  And  the  proportions  of  external  to  internal  trade  differ 
enormously  in  different  countries,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  remember 
that  the  value  per  head  of  population  of  external  trade  is  as 


follows  : — 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom  . 

.  15 

Victoria. 

.  22 

United  States 

.  3 

New  South  Wales  . 

.  27 

France  . 

.  7 

Canada  . 

.  9 

Germany 

.  8 

1 

Moreover,  external  trade  is  merely  the  exchange  of  commodities, 
and  this  exchange  only  takes  place  normally  provided  there  is 
profit  on  both  sides.  In  any  way  to  check  or  lessen  this  exchange 
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is  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  nation.  Import  duties  have  the 
effect  of  checking  trade  when  once  they  are  high  enough  to  affect 
prices  or  divert  trade. 

Another  vital  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  policy  of  free 
imports  enables  a  country  to  enjoy  the  high  advantage  of  the  lowest 
possible  cost  for  all  it  uses  or  consumes.  This  is  what  has  given 
to  the  United  Kingdom  its  enormous  industrial  superiority  over  all 
other  States.  The  farmer  pays  the  lowest  price  for  his  manures, 
his  foods,  his  implements  ;  the  manufacturer  pays  the  lowest  price 
for  his  raw  materials  and  his  machinery  ;  the  shipowner  pays  the 
lowest  price  for  his  ships  and  his  stores ;  and,  above  all,  the 
wage-earner,  who  receives  actually  higher  wages  than  are  obtained 
in  any  other  country,  enjoys  the  further  advantage  of  purchasing 
all  that  he  uses  or  consumes  at  the  lowest  known  prices.  The 
policy  of  “  free  imports  ”  enables  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  compete  successfully  in  the  great  home  market,  and 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  other  manufacturers  of  the  same 
kind,  because  they  produce  at  lowest  cost. 

Apart  from  these  wholesome  effects  of  free  imports,  it  has  also 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  imports  are  in  great  measure  exchanges  for 
exports.  Whichever  way  it  is  taken,  this  becomes  evident.  If  we 
export  machinery  and  cloth  to  Germany,  and  we  decline  to  receive 
toys  and  sugar  from  Germany,  the  Germans  will  go  for  their 
machinery  and  cloth  to  some  nation  which  will  accept  their  toys 
and  sugar.  The  volume  of  exports  and  imports  in  any  country  are 
bound  to  rise  and  fall  together,  and  any  country  which  imports 
largely  for  the  supply  of  its  home  market  will  necessarily  have  to 
export  largely  in  exchange. 

But  while  a  Zollverein  must  hamper  foreign  trade,  and  therefore 
is  harmful,  it  has  a  great  good  effect  in  establishing  free  interchange 
of  commodities  over  the  whole  area  within  its  ring  fence.  The 
Customs  Federation  of  the  German  Zollverein  has  given  tli6 
blessing  of  this  free  trade  for  years  to  all  Northern  Germany.  So, 
too,  all  over  the  three  million  square  miles  of  the  United  States 
absolute  free  trade  has  existed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  An 
area  as  large  and  as  fertile  as  the  whole  of  Europe  has  thus 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  free  trade,  a  cause  of  prosperous  growth 
unprecedented  and  unequalled  in  all  history.  It  is,  however,  now 
conceded  that  a  Zollverein  policy  is  an  absolute  impossibility  in  the 
British  Empire,  primarily  because  each  of  the  component  parts 
is  determined  to  raise  some  of  its  revenue  from  customs  duties,  and 
secondly,  because  there  is  a  very  widespread  feeling  that  the  rapidly 
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growing  foreign  trade  of  many  of  these  provinces  is  well  worth 
fostering  and  not  checking. 

I  pass  from  the  Zollverein  to  Reciprocity.  This  essential  idea  is 
little  in  favour  in  Europe,  although  it  is  the  dominating  idea  in 
North  America.  Most  countries  on  the  Continent  favour  the  idea 
of  protecting  themselves  against  all  foreign  competition.  The 
United  Kingdom  bases  its  prosperity  and  growth  on  the  opposite 
policy  of  welcoming  foreign  imports  as  necessitating  and  stimulating 
British  exports.  But  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  the 
prevailing  plea  is  Do  ut  des,  “  I  will  give  what  you  give,”  “  I  will 
lower  my  tariff  if  you  will  lower  yours.”  Even  the  protectionist 
will  yield  his  high  duties  if  some  other  State  will  do  the  same. 
Even  the  free  trader  will  decline  to  trade  freely  with  any  country 
which  declines  to  make  equivalent  tariff  reductions.  But  this 
Reciprocity  policy  in  its  essence  cannot  be  confined  to  any  one 
nationality  or  state.  The  tariff  resolutions  so  recently  proposed  by 
the  new  Dominion  Government  in  Canada  are  excellent  examples 
of  the  policy  of  Reciprocity.  Mr.  Feilding,  the  able  Finance 
Minister,  pointed  this  out  with  admirable  distinctness.  He  said 
(April  24)  : — 

“  We  do  not  offer  anything  to  Great  Britain  by  our  resolutions 
which  is  offered  to  Great  Britain  alone.  We  recognise  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  alone,  by  her  liberal  policy,  is  in  a  position  to  avail 
herself  of  this  offer  immediately ;  but  we  make  an  offer  not  to 
Great  Britain  only,  but  to  every  nation  which  is  prepared  to  accept 
it.”  So  that  we  see,  in  reference  to  what  is  known  as  the  “  Com¬ 
mercial  Federation  of  the  Empire,”  while  a  Zollverein  is  an 
impossibility,  so  Reciprocity  in  its  very  nature  does  not  draw  the 
line  at  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire. 

I  have  said  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  some  of 
our  Colonies  is  a  material  factor  in  this  issue.  I  briefly  recapitulate 
the  leading  facts  in  this  connection. 


Exports  (00,000  omitted). 


From 

To  Countries  within  the  Empire 

To  Foreign  Countries 

1867 

1881 

1895 

1867 

1881 

1895 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

India 

44,0 

50,6 

63,6 

9,5 

30,2 

57,3 

Tropical  Colonies  . 

13,6 

15,5 

15,9 

4,9 

11,0 

18,4 

Australasia  . 

30,2 

46,1 

56,6 

4 

2,4 

7,4 

South  Africa  . 

2,6 

9,0 

16,5 

1 

2 

6 

North  America 

9,6 

12,9 

14,4 

10,2 

9,5 

10,3 

Totals  . 

100,0 

134,0 

167,7 

25,1 

53,3 

94,0 
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It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Colonial 
exports  to  the  Mother  Country  are  in  reality  only  in  transit  to 
foreign  countries,  and  aid  to  make  the  total  value  of  £53,000,000  of 
foreign  and  Colonial  produce  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  year  to  foreign  countries. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  treaty  engagements 
entered  into  by  our  Empire.  Generally  speaking  it  may  be  said 
that  the  variety  of  existing  treaties,  old  and  new,  do  not  prevent 
our  Colonies  from  making  any  preferential  rates  of  import  duty  they 
may  choose  to  make  amongst  themselves,  nor  do  they  prevent  the 
United  Kingdom  levying  differential  duties  in  their  favour.  But 
they  do  give  several  foreign  States  the  right  to  entering  their  pro¬ 
duce  at  the  lowest  rates  prevailing  in  any  Colony  at  any  time,  no 
matter  what  the  reason  or  the  cause  for  the  lowness  of  the  rates. 
It  is  a  commonplace  to  allude  to  the  treaties  with  Belgium  and 
Germany  made  in  1862  and  1865,  and  no  doubt  a  dozen  other 
Powers  can  claim  “  most  favoured  nation  ”  treatment  by  the  means 
of  these  treaties. 

But  it  is  very  commonly  forgotten  that  other  treaties  have  been 
attempted  and  have  been  made  expressly  by  and  for  Colonies 
similarly  binding  in  character.  The  West  Indies  have  long 
agitated  for  a  special  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  offered  Newfoundland  in  1892  a  treaty  which 
would  have  obliged  that  Colony  to  discriminate  against  Canada. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  Canada  has  made  and  worked  trade 
conventions  with  the  United  States  of  a  reciprocal  character. 

Canada,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  pressed  for  similar 
agreements  with  Spain  and  France.  In  February  1893,  indeed, 
there  was  negotiated  and  signed  in  Paris  by  the  Special  Canadian 
Commissioner,  in  conjunction  with  the  British  Ambassador,  a  treaty 
specifically  providing  that  while  Canadian  produce  secured  “  most 
favoured  nation  ”  treatment  in  France,  Algeria,  and  French  Colonies, 
the  produce  of  France  and  her  Colonies  was  to  enjoy  “  most 
favoured  nation  ”  treatment  in  entry  into  Canada.  The  Cape  Colony 
has  entered  into  a  Customs  Union  with  the  Independent  Orange 
Free  State. 

The  interesting  plea  now  advanced  by  some  in  Canada— that 
Canada,  though  an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire,  is  not  a  party 
to  any  treaty  which  involves  financial  sacrifice  until  and  unless  that 
treaty  has  been  endorsed  by  her  Parliament— is  one  that  holds  the 
germs  of  an  excellent  constitutional  principle  ]  and,  whatever  its 
technical  error  in  applicability,  it  indicates  well  another  instance  of 
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“  cliaos  ”  in  our  Empire  financial  relations.  I  have  myself  pointed 
out  the  infinite  variety  in  definition  and  in  terms  of  the  clauses  in 
the  various  extant  treaties  which  affect  our  Colonies.  (I  give  some 
of  these  in  an  appendix.) 

If  we  would  remedy  this  “  chaos  ”  the  whole  question  should  he 
examined  into  and  made  clear  by  competent  men  with  a  view  to 
such  further  action  in  this  matter  of  treaty  arrangements  touching 
our  financial  relations  as  may  be  shown  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
in  the  direction  of  uniformity.  The  great  question  of  securing  “  most 
favoured  nation”  entry  into  as  many  markets  as  possible,  subject, 
as  now,  to  the  adherence  of  “  Responsible  ”  Colonies,  is  Jinked  with 
the  rule  that  no  Colony  should  accord  to  a  foreign  country  better 
terms  than  it  is  willing  to  accord  to  a  fellow  Colony,  and  all  is 
dominated  by  the  great  rule  of  the  Empire  that  no  part  must  act 
so  as  to  damage  any  other  part. 

Another  factor  of  great  importance  in  this  connection  is  the 
sentiment  which  is  at  once  cause  and  effect  of  the  desire  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Federation — a  sentiment  of  nationality,  of  patriotism,  of 
racial  or  national  unity.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the 
trade  between  the  different  territories  acknowledging  the  sway  of 
one  Queen  is,  and  should  be,  different  in  natural  position  to  the 
trade  between  territories  belonging  to  rival  and  foreign  States. 
This  is  a  great  natural  fact,  and  in  this  revision  of  our  whole  treaty 
system,  which  has  become  necessary  owing  to  the  entrance  of  the 
new  element  of  a  world-wide  trading  Empire,  this  great  fact  should 
be  given  due  prominence,  and  should  be  established  once  and  for 
all.  It  is  in  its  essence  national  or  domestic  trade,  and  as  such 
differs  categorically  from  foreign  trade.  This  must  be  made  quite 
clear.  It  may  be  desirable  at  some  place  or  at  some  time  to  make 
exceptions  to  the  general  law,  as,  for  instance,  if  the  demands  of  a 
temporary  or  local  reciprocity  have  to  be  met.  But  the  general 
fact  needs  public  recognition. 

In  general  then,  so  far  as  regards  indirect  taxation,  each  self- 
governing  province  of  the  Empire  has  its  own  inalienable  right  to 
raise  its  revenue  as  it  pleases,  and  with  the  other  provinces  to  make 
what  tariff  arrangements  they  may  wish.  But  the  tariffs  of  the 
dependencies— -of  the  Crown  Colonies  and  of  India — remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mother  Country.  In  the  foreign  trade,  treaties  and 
agreements  naturally  dominate  the  situation,  and  in  regard  to  these 
a  great  and  beneficent  piece  of  work  remains  for  general  examina¬ 
tion  and  statement  of  the  position,  and  after  that  for  effective  re¬ 
vision  with  the  direct  aid  and  concurrence  of  our  self-governing 
Colonies. 
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It  may  be  necessary  to  add  one  word  as  to  another  international 
“  interference  ”  with  commerce.  States  are  apt  to  grant  or  allow 
bounties  on  export  of  certain  goods.  As  has  been  the  case  with 
sugar,  these  bounties  may  have  a  serious  and  harmful  effect  on 
certain  other  countries.  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire  cry  aloud 
for  some  remedy  of  this  grievance,  some  defence  against  this  foreign 
aggression.  We  are  not  to-night  concerned  with  the  facts  of 
the  case.  But  whether  by  reason  of  treaty  engagements  or  pre¬ 
vailing  principles,  the  Mother  Country  has  been  unable  hitherto  to 
fight  the  battle  of  these  Colonies.  Bounties  bleed  the  country 
which  gives  them,  and  therefore  there  is  great  reluctance  to  grant 
countervailing  bounties.  But  this  question  is  one  which  urgently 
demands  the  active  intervention  of  the  Government. 

II.  Direct  Taxation. 

We  have  seen  that  to  the  self-governing  Colonies  is  delegated  the 
right  to  raise  revenue  for  the  due  performance  of  the  duties  of 
maintaining  law  and  order,  and  defending  the  Colonial  territory 
against  invasion.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  appendix,  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  revenue  is  raised  from  direct  taxation. 

Thus  the  various  provinces  composing  the  Canadian  Dominion, 
at  the  date  of  consolidation,  specially  reserved  to  themselves  the 
privileges  of  direct  taxation.  In  the  Mother  Country,  and  in  all 
the  Colonies — and  especially  the  Crown  Colonies — there  is  infinite 
variety  in  the  direct  taxes  levied.  Not  unnaturally  these  local 
fiscal  arrangements  very  directly  affect  other  portions  of  the  Empire, 
and  therefore  become  elements  of  grave  importance  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  general  financial  relations. 

When  I  was  engaged  in  1882-4  as  Finance  Commissioner  in 
reviewing  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies, 
I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  remarkable  varieties  developed  in  every 
island  and  Colony  in  the  matter  of  direct  taxation.  No  two  adminis¬ 
trations  had  the  same  system  or  schedule,  and  it  became  palpably 
evident  on  the  evidence  of  the  planters  and  merchants,  and  indeed 
of  all  classes,  that  this  conflicting  and  confusing  variety  did  much 
to  check  and  prevent  intercourse  and  interchange  of  men’s  goods 
and  capital.  And  I  found  in  London  that  this  variety  of  taxation 
had  a  very  deleterious  effect  on  the  supply  of  capital  for  investment. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  impossibility  for  an  outsider  to  understand 
all  these  differences,  that  no  single  island  could  attract  the  capital 
so  necessary  to  its  development  except  through  the  circumscribed 
channels  of  the  few  actually  connected  with  that  particular  island. 
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The  investor  or  the  merchant  or  the  shipowner  is  puzzled  and 
scared  when  he  finds  himself  faced  by  elaborate  schedules  of  shipping 
dues,  land  tax,  property  tax,  income  tax,  house  tax,  excise,  and 
what  not.  The  result  is  he  goes  elsewhere  with  his  money  and  his 
trade  and  his  ships. 

The  more  I  have  examined  into  these  direct  taxes  the  more  I 
recognise  not  only  the  possibility,  but  also  the  need  for  uniformity 
in  principle,  although  not  for  identical  measures. 

A  word  is  desirable  as  to  statistical  classification,  for  it  is  on  facts 
that  it  is  best  to  found  conclusions  or  actions.  I  have  now  whole 
sheaves  of  tables  of  the  revenue  of  the  different  Colonies.  But 
they  are  in  each  Colony  classified  on  some  different  principle.  And 
what  has  surprised  me  is  to  find  that  so  very  many  different  prin¬ 
ciples  could  exist,  each  one  of  which  is  just  as  good  as  any  other. 

Happily  on  this  occasion,  as  we  have  not  to  go  into  details,  but 
only  to  consider  general  features,  I  need  only  say  that  much,  in  my 
opinion,  could  be  done  in  the  direction  of  general  uniformity  to 
remove  obstructions  which  at  present  exist  in  the  channels  of  trade 
and  investment  within  the  Empire. 

Stamp  duties  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  commercial  and 
financial  men.  Those  on  bonds  and  companies’  transfers  and  shares 
are  in  great  degree  a  levying  of  income  on  capital  employed  in 
Colonial  development ;  or  again,  there  is  often  a  double  stamp  duty 
to  be  paid  on  insurance  policies,  as  in  the  case  of  a  policy  taken  out 
in  an  English  company  by  a  resident  at  the  Cape.  But  time  will 
only  permit  me  to  call  special  attention  to  Death  Duties  and  to 
Income  Tax. 

Death  Duties. 

It  so  happens  that  this  problem  of  death  duties  has  been  recently 
handled  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  1894  the  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  introducing  his  revised  scheme  of  Death  Duties, 
said  that  for  the  first  time  the  tax  would  now  be  levied  on  property 
abroad.  Opposition  was  at  once  aroused.  In  the  press  and  in 
Parliament  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  proved  to  be  wrong, 
and  he  had  ultimately  to  concede  to  the  insertion  of  an  amendment 
which  I  placed  on  the  paper  in  the  words  : — “  Provided  that  there 
shall  be  deducted  for  such  duty  any  sum  or  sums  which  are  shown 
to  have  been  paid  as  Death  Duties  on  the  property  in  the  Colony 
in  which  the  property  is  situate,  and  on  which  equivalent  exemption 
is  granted  in  respect  of  property  situated  in  the  United  Kingdom.” 
Debates  ensued,  but  eventually  the  amendment  was  embodied  in  the 
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Act,  and  now  death  duties  paid  in  any  one  Colony,  on  property  there 
situate,  can  be  deducted  from  death  duties  charged  on  the  same 
property  on  the  death  of  an  owner  in  England.  Most  Colonies  have 
applied  for  the  requisite  Order  in  Council. 

But  we  remember  that  the  Radical  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  addition  to  introducing  into  the  Bill  a  clause  (par  3  of  20)  that 
nothing  in  that  Act  should  be  held  to  create  a  charge  on  any 
property  in  a  British  Colony,  definitely  stated  that  it  was  illegal  to 
charge  twice  over  Queen’s  taxes  on  the  same  property,  and  this 
opinion  was  also  definitely  stated  by  the  chief  Law  officer — the 
Attorney  General — of  the  Conservative  party. 

This  instance  is  most  satisfactory  proof  that  in  the  matter  of  death 
duties  what  some  will  call  Fiscal  Federation  has  been  set  up 
already.  The  powers  of  raising  revenue  respectively  held  and 
delegated  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
overlap  or  conflict. 

Income  Tax. 

In  this  present  Parliament  another  similar  case  arises.  Last  year, 
on  the  bringing  in  of  the  annual  Finance  Bill,  under  the  heading 
Income  Tax,  I  entered  an  amendment : — “  Where  the  Commissioners 
are  satisfied  that  in  a  British  Possession  any  tax  is  payable  in 
respect  of  any  income  to  which  this  section  applies,  derived  from 
any  property,  industry,  or  investment,  situate  or  carried  on  in  such 
British  Possessions  they  shall  allow  a  sum  equal  to  such  tax  to  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  payable  as  income  tax  is  in  this  country 
in  respect  of  the  said  income ;  provided  that  the  law  in  such 
Possessions,  as  respects  any  duty  so  leviable,  is  to  the  like  effect  as 
the  provisions  of  this  section.” 

This  was  withdrawn  by  request  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  courteously  explained  that  such  an  amendment 
was  part  of  a  very  large  question,  and  that  such  partial  treatment 
could  not  be  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  necessary  treatment  of  the 
whole  of  the  question. 

The  history  of  Income  Tax  in  the  Colonies  is  remarkable.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  five  years  that  any  of  the  larger  Colonies  have 
thought  of  imposing  income  tax.  I  found  the  system  in  vogue  in  two 
only  out  of  the  fifteen  separate  taxing  administrations  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies.  In  South  Australia  not  till  1884  was  the  attempt 
made  to  derive  revenue  from  incomes.  Nor  did  any  other  Colony 
follow  suit  till  Queensland  in  1890,  and  New  Zealand  in  1891, 
Tasmania  in  1894,  and  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  in  1895. 

I  asked  last  year  for  a  return  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  of 
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fclie  different  systems  of  levying  income  tax  in  our  various  Colonies. 
That  return  has  been  prepared  although  not  yet  presented.  It  will 
suffice  here  to  say  that  income  tax  is  levied  variously  on  the  locality 
of  the  source  of  the  income  or  the  receiver  of  the  income.  The 
system  which  has  suddenly  grown  up  is  highly  complex.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  the  tax  is  charged 
on  all  incomes  made  or  received  in  the  locality.  In  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  the  tax  is  levied  on  all 
incomes  made  in  or  derived  from  the  locality,  and  in  Victoria  no 
charge  is  made  on  money  earned  outside  Victoria  although  received 
in  Victoria.  Pensions  and  interest  on  State  Loans  are  sometimes 
exempted.  The  income  tax  levied  in  Queensland  is  on  dividends 
paid  by  companies  working  in  Queensland.  In  Ontario,  New 
Brunswick,  and  British  Columbia,  provincial  taxes  are  levied, 
especially  on  mortgages  on  real  estate  ;  and  in  India  a  tax  is  levied 
on  interest  received  in  India  or  from  Indian  securities.  In  South 
Africa  no  income  tax  is  levied,  nor,  for  the  present,  is  any  levied 
in  Western  Australia.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible  at  present  for  a 
British  subject  to  pay  three  Income  Taxes — for  instance,  if  the 
income  is  made  in  Victoria,  received  in  Tasmania,  and  spent  in 
England. 

It  is  difficult  to  sever  income  tax,  at  all  events  in  its  real  effects, 
altogether  from  other  taxes  on  land  or  property,  but  this  does  not 
so  greatly  affect  Imperial  relations  as  does  this  strange  variety  which 
has  grown  up  in  the  methods  of  levying  this  one  tax. 

Up  to  1884,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  home  authorities  charged 
residents  in  England  with  tax  on  all  incomes  they  received  any¬ 
where,  but  in  that  year  a  first  step  was  taken  to  put  matters  straight, 
and  in  the  well-known  Brooks  v.  Colquhoun  case  the  Court  of  Appeal 
decided  that  no  income  was  taxable  by  the  home  authorities  which  wa  s 
not  actually  “  made  or  received  ”  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
this  was  the  true  rendering  of  the  words  “  profits  or  gains  arising  or 
accruing  to  any  persons.” 

Since  then,  the  Colonies  have  themselves  levied  income  tax,  and 
the  questions  arise,  Is  it  expedient  and  is  it  lawful  to  levy  double 
income  tax  ? 

As  to  the  expediency,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  precise  amount 
of  income  received  in  the  United  Kingdom  earned  in  Colonies.  I 
have  moved,  in  1886  and  1896,  for  Parliamentary  Returns  which 
give  an  analysis  of  incomes  charged  under  Schedule  C,  classified 
according  to  countries  of  origin.  These  give  the  following 
results  : — 
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From 

Income  charged 

Yielded  Tax 

1873 

1883 

1893 

1873 

1883 

1893 

United  Kingdom  . 
Colonies. 

India 

Foreign  Countries  . 

£ 

21,161, 

2,838, 

7,026, 

9,340, 

£ 

20,195, 

6,445, 

7,152, 

6,782, 

£ 

15,100, 

10,500, 

7,900, 

5,500, 

£ 

353, 

147, 

118, 

156, 

£ 

420, 

136, 

153, 

142, 

£ 

439, 

303, 

226, 

157, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

U. 

5  d. 

8  d. 

We  may  rest  assured  that  this  is  a  minimum  amount.  Taking  the 
latest  returns — those  for  1893 — we  find  that  of  this  total  only 
£6,200,000,  producing  a  tax  revenue  of  £180,000,  comes  from 
Colonies  which  now  impose  an  income  tax.  I  hope  to  work  out 
cognate  results  under  Schedule  D. 

The  general  public  and,  indeed,  many  writers  and  speakers,  are 
apt  altogether  to  ignore  the  vast  influence  of  capital  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Colonial  trade.  Capital  is  the  one  great  stimulus  to  local 
production,  and  the  one  great  fertilising  stream  which  opens  up 
areas  to  occupation  and  enables  miners,  sheepfarmers,  wheat- 
growers,  and  others  to  conquer  for  commerce  the  waste  places  of 
the  earth.  But  capital  is  free  to  choose  for  itself,  and  it  will 
invariably  avoid  those  channels  of  investment,  those  countries 
where  taxation  unduly  detracts  from  the  profits.  For  instance,  if 
I  have  £50,000,  and  am  taxed  on  the  income  it  earns  in  England,  I 
shall  prefer  sending  that  capital  to  Quebec  where  there  is  no  income 
tax  than  to  New  South  Wales  where  there  is  an  income  tax.  But 
if  what  I  pay  in  income  tax  to  the  Queen  in  New  South  Wales  is 
deducted  from  what  I  am  charged  in  England,  then  this  preference 
ceases  to  exist.  This  instance  clearly  shows  the  importance  of  the 
question  from  the  Imperial  standpoint. 

Let  me  add  a  real  instance  of  a  retired  Australian  judge,  who  at 
this  moment  has  to  pay  Is.  4 cl.  in  the  £  on  his  well-deserved 
pension  if  he  lives  in  the  Mother  Country,  because  he  is  charged 
8 d.  twice  over — once  in  his  Colony  and  again  in  this  country. 

As  for  the  Legality — taxes  are  levied  to  provide  security  and  law 
and  order.  It  is  suggested  by  the  home  authorities  that  these 
things  are  as  necessary  to  the  making  as  to  the  spending  of  money, 
as  necessary  to  the  source  of  the  income,  to  the  place  and  environ¬ 
ments  in  which  the  income  is  made,  as  to  the  person  and  environ¬ 
ments  enjoyed  in  the  spending  the  income,  and  that  therefore  the 
charge  is  levied  on  the  income  whether  made  or  received. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  precedent  in  the  death  duties  for 
the  contention  that  you  cannot  in  the  name  of  one  Queen  demand 
a  tax  twice  over  on  the  same  plea  or  for  the  same  property.  And  in 
this  Imperial  question  it  is  not  to  be  controverted  that  Parliament 
cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  exercise  and  delegate  the 
right  to  tax  any  particular  property  or  person.  Parliament  would 
have  the  power  to  rescind  the  delegation,  but  Parliament  has  no 
power  or  right  to  detract  from  or  impair  the  rights  so  delegated 
and  while  delegated.  Incomes  will  not  bear  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  taxation,  and  a  Colonial  Government  endeavouring  to 
raise  revenue  on  incomes  which  are  or  may  be  at  the  same  time 
similarly  taxed  by  the  Home  Government  is  pro  tanto  restricted 
in  reference  to  that  local  source  of  revenue.  If  the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales  wishes  to  levy  8 d.  in  the  £  on  incomes  made  in 
that  Colony,  residents  in  England  who  have  capital  in  that  Colony 
will  withdraw  that  capital  if  the  tax  is  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
lieu  of  the  8 d.  levied  in  England  on  their  incomes.  Thus,  from  the 
constitutional  as  well  as  from  the  equitable  point  of  view,  the 
levying  of  a  double  income  tax  is  not  to  be  justified. 

The  Treasury  did  indeed  add  the  argument : — “  If  it  is  ‘  oppressive 
and  unjust  ’  to  tax  income  in  the  country  where  it  is  spent,  when  it 
has  already  been  taxed  in  the  country  whence  it  is  derived,  the 
oppression  and  the  injustice  are  the  same  whether  it  is  derived  from 
a  foreign  country  or  a  Colony.” 

But  this  ad  captandum  argument  will  not  bear  logical  scrutiny. 
The  revenues  raised  from  incomes  in  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colony  are  alike  expended  in  the  same  work— the  maintenance  of 
the  Queen’s  Empire  and  the  Queen’s  peace.  The  income  tax 
levied  in  a  foreign  country  is  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
State  which  may  at  any  time  be  directly  opposed  and  hostile  to 
British  welfare.  The  Treasury  assert : — “  It  is  the  income  which  is 
taxed,  and  not  the  property  or  other  source  from  which  the  income 
is  derived.”  1  The  income  is  made  a  source  of  revenue.  No  objection 
is  taken  in  principle  to  an  income  being  taxed  ;  but  Parliament 
has  conceded  to  the  Colonies  the  right  to  raise  revenue  from  all 
sources  within  the  Colony,  including  incomes.  Parliament  could 
not  and  did  not  concede  this  right  to  foreign  countries,  because 
it  never  enjoyed  the  power  or  the  right  as  over  foreign  countries. 
Wherefore  Colonies  and  foreign  countries  are  in  different  categories 
in  this  respect,  and  to  charge  a  double  income  tax  to  supply  moneys 

1  Reply  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Memorial  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings,  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  442. 
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“  freely  granted  ”  to  the  same  Queen  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  to 
tax  incomes  made  in  Foreign  States. 

It  has  further  been  stated  by  the  Treasury  that,  so  far  as  legality 
is  concerned,  the  concession  made  in  regard  to  death  duties  is  not  a 
true  analogy.  They  state  “  The  relief  from  taxation  accorded  by 
that  section  extended  only  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  which  had 
already  been  paid  under  the  Colonial  Law.  .  .  .  The  income  which  it  is 
desired  to  relieve  from  taxation  is  received  and  spent  in  this  country. 
The  Colonial  property  which  might  be  taxed  under  the  Finance  Act 
is  actually  situated  in  the  Colonies.”  1  These  are  the  only  objections 
raised.  The  first  is  disposed  of  entirely  if  my  amendment  were 
inserted,  allowing  all  amounts  paid  in  income  tax  in  any  Colony  to 
be  deducted  from  the  amounts  due  on  the  same  income  in  this 
country.  The  second  objection  is  not  a  complete  statement.  More 
than  half  of  the  income  from  Colonies  is  not  “  spent  in  this 
country,”  but  reinvested  or  spent  abroad  in  foreign  travel,  &c. 
Moreover,  the  source  of  this  income  remains  “  actually  situated 
in  the  Colonies,”  and  expenditure  is  taxed  by  Customs  duties,  house 
duties,  excise,  and  other  direct  taxes.  In  short,  an  income  tax  on 
outside  income  is  an  import  duty  on  money  brought  into  the 
country  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents. 

But  beyond  the  expediency  and  the  legality,  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  higher  policy  involved  in  the  guiding  principle  “  bettering  the 
prosperity  of  the  Empire.”  It  may  be  shown  that  the  prevention  of 
a  double  income  tax  on  capital  invested  in  the  Colonies  would  act  as  a 
premium,  or  preferential  treatment,  in  favour  of  the  investment  of 
capital  in  British  Colonies  instead  of  in  foreign  countries.  Many 
would  welcome  such  an  Imperial  Act ;  nor  can  we  forget  that  if  the 
double  income  tax  continues  to  be  charged  astute  Foreign  States 
have  only  to  cease  levying  an  income  tax  on  foreign  capital  and  they 
will  certainly  starve  our  Colonies  of  British  capital,  and  attract  to 
themselves  this  invaluable  fertilising  agency. 

The  Treasury  speaks  strongly  of  the  serious  loss  to  the  Exchequer. 
But  under  present  “chaotic”  conditions,  the  Treasury  must  not 
forget  that  in  several  Colonies  already  an  income  tax  is  levied 
on  incomes  made  in  and  derived  from  the  Mother  Country.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  very  grave  cause  of  friction,  capable  of  most  un¬ 
toward  development.  It  is  a  growth  of  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
which  bids  fair  to  assume  very  great  proportions.  It  is  for  states¬ 
men  to  grasp  the  fiettle  without  further  delay. 

1  Reply  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Memorial  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings,  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  442. 
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The  Treasury  has  written  that  “  they  recognise  with  satisfaction 
the  many  ties  which  bind  together  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire  ; 
but  they  must  remind  the  memorialists  (the  Royal  Colonial  Institute) 
that  those  ties  are  not  fiscal  ties.”  1 

With  the  Treasury  we  all  deprecate  any  causes  we  can  discover 
which  would  tend  to  loosen  or  sever  the  ties  which  hold  together 
the  different  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  among  such  causes  are 
surely  to  be  discerned  any  fiscal  relations  which  are  inequitable, 
illegal,  or  inexpedient. 

I  trust  this  question  of  double  income  tax  will  be  thoroughly 
and  dispassionately  inquired  into,  and  that  there  will  be  no  hesita¬ 
tion  whatever  in  removing  any  possible  cause  of  friction  or  of  a  sense 
of  injustice  or  illegality. 

I  ask  leave  before  I  close  very  briefly  to  refer  to  yet  one  other  item 
of  direct  taxation.  I  allude  to  dues  on  shipping.  It  seems  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance  that,  with  the  free  consent  of  all  concerned, 
some  general  agreement  throughout  the  Empire  should  be  arrived 
at  in  this  matter  which  so  gravely  affects  the  carrying  trade,  and 
consequently  all  those  who  are  shippers  or  passengers. 

Here,  again,  I  have  asked  in  Parliament  for  a  return  of  dues — 
levied  on  shipping,  but  ear-marked  for  the  expenses  of  lighting  the 
coasts.  Let  me  explain  by  one  instance.  The  Canadian  Dominion — 
wisely  anxious  not  only  to  promote  the  industry  of  shipping,  but 
also  to  provide  all  facilities  of  sea-carriage  for  her  many  land  in¬ 
dustries— determined  on  abolishing  the  levying  of  light  dues  on 
shipping  and  providing  for  the  lighting  of  her  coasts  out  of  the 
general  revenue.  The  consequence  has  been  a  great  development 
of  Canadian  shipping  and  traffic  to  her  ports.  But  light  dues  are 
still  levied  in  the  United  Kingdom  although  the  system  has  been 
more  than  once  condemned,  and  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  reformed 
away.  In  the  United  States  tonnage  dues  (to  provide  among  other 
things  for  the  lighthouse  service)  are  levied  on  vessels  flying  the 
flags  of  nations  which  levy  light  dues  on  United  States  ships. 
Canadian  vessels  flying  the  national  British  Ensign  come  under 
this  category  technically.  Again,  a  Canadian  vessel  visiting 
Australia  pays  a  contribution  towards  the  lighting  of  the  coasts  of 
Australia,  but  an  Australian  vessel  visiting  Canada  contributes 
nothing  to  the  cost  of  lighting  the  coasts  of  the  Dominion. 

This  single  instance  indicates  the  “  chaotic  ”  state  of  the  light 
dues  question.  The  varieties  and  inequalities  of  charges  on  ship- 

1  Reply  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Memorial  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings,  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  p.  442. 
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ping  lead  to  endless  calculation  and  miscalculation,  and  to  much 
friction  and  misunderstanding,  and,  without  doubt,  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  given  to  the  ocean  carrying  trade,  so  necessary  to 
most  Colonial  industries,  if  greater  uniformity  in  principle  could  be 
introduced.  The  various  charges  for  local  harbour  accommodation 
— for  quays,  moorings,  and  so  forth — must  be  determined  locally. 
But  the  general  charges  for  lighting  the  coast  of  the  country— 
for  providing  mutually  such  assistance  as  is  necessary  for  vessels 
passing  as  well  as  for  vessels  calling — is  a  matter  of  such  general 
concern  that  a  common  agreement  would  certainly  tend  to 
facilitate  shipping  intercourse. 

III.  State  Assistance. 

I  pass  to  the  third  division  of  the  instances  I  am  taking  of  the 
financial  relations  of  our  Empire  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  State,  by  any  or  all  of  the  various  British  Govern¬ 
ments,  in  financial  affairs. 

State  debts  have  a  wide-reaching  if  indirect  influence  in  business, 
and  bounties  and  subsidies  are  direct  methods  in  vogue. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  financial  relations  of 
our  Empire  without  holding  a  correct  view  on  the  so-called  public 
debts  of  our  Colonies. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  subject  in  elaborate  detail  on  previous 
occasions.1  For  the  purpose  in  hand  I  would  summarise  existing 
points. 

I  will  deal  successively  with  the  Colonial  side  to  the  public  debt 
of  the  old  country ;  with  the  amount  and  purposes  of  the  public 
debts  of  the  Colonies ;  with  measures  necessary  to  create  closer 
financial  union  in  these  matters. 

The  general  public  debt  of  this  country  was,  of  course,  very 
largely  expended  upon  maintaining  our  independence  and  integrity, 
and  building  up  our  Empire.  In  addition  to  the  general  expenses 
of  the  great  war,  to  be  totalled  in  hundreds  of  millions  sterling,  our 
financial  policy  in  this  respect  is  well  indicated  in  special  examples. 
For  instance,  there  was  the  eight  million  Dutch  Loan  which 
enabled  us  to  secure  Cape  Colony  and  British  Guiana.  In  native 
wars  in  Canada,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  probably  something  like  thirty-five  millions  sterling  have 
been  expended.  For  various  purposes  of  relief,  and  for  construction 

1  Proceedings ,  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  xviii.  p.  253.  House  of  Commons, 
Resolution  and  Speech,  June  19,  1888;  Institute  of  Bankers,  Address,  April  8, 
1891. 
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of  public  works,  guaranteed  loans  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
made  to  Canada,  New  Zealand,  the  West  Indies,  the  Mauritius, 
Fiji,  and  our  African  Colonies,  amounting  to  some  fifteen  millions 
sterling. 

The  Colonies  have  not  only  taken  most  efficient  means  to  repay 
these  loans,  but  have  more  than  once  given  material  evidence  of  a 
sense  of  gratitude  for  what  the  Mother  Country  did  to  secure  for 
them  their  present  opportunities  of  success  and  progress. 

In  brief,  the  Colonial  side  of  the  Public  Debt  incurred  by  the 
Mother  Country  is  the  fact  that  so  much  of  this  debt,  old  and 
new — as  evinced  in  the  many  millions  recently  borrowed  for  works 
and  ships  and  other  capital  expenditure  connected  with  the  army 
and  navy — is  devoted  to  maintaining  inviolable  the  territorial  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  Empire,  and  upholding  its  prestige  and  its  interests  as 
against  all  threats  or  aggressions.  It  is  the  sense  of  security  thus 
established  which  is  the  foundation  for  the  financial  credit  so  plenti¬ 
fully  enjoyed  by  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  Empire. 

In  regard  to  the  so-called  Public  Debt  of  our  Colonies,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  analyse  their  totals,  and  two  features  cannot  be 
sufficiently  impressed  upon  public  attention.  In  the  first  place,  I 
find  that  of  every  £100  so  borrowed,  not  less  than  £65  have  been 
expended  on  railways,  £25  on  other  remunerative  public  works,  and 
under  10  per  cent,  on  wars,  deficits,  and  other  charges  not  of  a 
directly  remunerative  character.  Apart  from  any  general  results  in 
developing  industries  and  trade,  I  may  add  that  the  Government 
Railways  provided  by  these  public  loans  already  yield  a  net  revenue 
over  expenditure  amounting  in  the  year  to  £10,000,000.  The 
amounts  invested  in  these  Colonial  Government  Securities  has 
increased  enormously,  as  the  following  figures  testify : — 


Amount  of  Colonial  Government  Securities  (000  omitted). 


— 

1851 

1871 

1891 

1895 

Australasia  .... 

£ 

508 

£ 

39,000 

£ 

191,550 

£ 

215,000 

North  America 

4,213 

16,890 

60,657 

68,075 

South  Africa  .... 

— 

1,850 

32,000 

35,588 

Tropical  Colonies  . 

892 

3,663 

7,502 

10,846 

India . 

5,510 

10,500 

22,271 

23,300 

— 

10,673 

71,903 

313,980 

352,809 

In  no  British  Colony  or  Dependency  is  there  thought  or  suggestion 
of  repudiation,  and  their  general  progress  and  genuine  prosperity  are 
so  well  trusted  by  the  world,  that  the  phenomenal  growth  above 
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detailed  of  one  channel  of  investment  already  has  become  realised  in 
fact. 

There  remains  to  consider  any  proposals  tending  towards  closer 
financial  union  in  these  matters. 

I  will  take  the  important  point  of  the  inclusion  of  Colonial 
Government  Stocks  in  the  authorised  list  of  Trust  Securities  which 
has  had  the  support  of  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Knutsford,  and  Lord 
Chancellors  of  both  administrations.  It  is  a  point  which  has  been 
pressed  on  more  than  one  occasion,  especially  by  the  Council  of  this 
Institute.  In  June  1888  I  brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  favour  of  this  proposal.  I  need  not  here  dilate  on 
the  obvious  advantages  of  such  a  course  from  the  Colonial  point  of 
view.  But  I  should  wish  anew  to  draw  public  attention  to  two  argu¬ 
ments  of  very  present  importance  to  trustees  and  to  beneficiaries 
under  trusts  in  the  Mother  Country. 

In  the  first  place  some  such  action  is  necessary.  The  amount  of 
trust  capital  seeking  investment  has  increased  enormously.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  the  properties  passing  on  the  death  of  persons 
has  increased  from  a  total  of  £150,000,000  to  one  of  £215,000,000. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  over  this  period  the  Trust  Funds  have 
very  nearly  doubled  in  amount.  But  the  funds  on  the  original  list 
available  for  trustees  have  probably  decreased  in  nominal  and  real 
value  by  at  least  one-half.  “  Consols  ”  have  been  reduced  in  the 
interval  from  £770,000,000  to  £650,000,000,  and  the  interest  has 
fallen  from  and  3  to  2f  and  2^  per  cent.  Landed  securities  have 
tumbled  down  in  market  value  in  a  manner  only  to  be  compared 
with  the  fall  in  certain  unfortunate  foreign  Bonds. 

This  consequent  public  demand  has  influenced  legislation,  and 
from  time  to  time  added  to  the  list  of  trust  securities.  To  Consols 
were  added  in  the  seventies  the  stock  of  municipal  corporations  and 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (this  latter  an  unfortunate 
choice).  In  1883  there  were  added  bonds  and  debentures  of  any 
railway  company  in  the  United  Kingdom  paying  a  regular  dividend. 
To  the  trust  list  for  Scotland  were  then  added  East  India  Stock 
and  the  inscribed  stock  of  any  Colonial  government  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Session.  It  is  also  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  common  for  trust  deeds  specifically  to 
empower  trustees  to  place  trust  moneys  in  Colonial  securities.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  actually  invested  in  such  secu¬ 
rities  nearly  two  millions  sterling. 

The  Colonial  Government  Securities  amount  in  all  to  £350,000,000. 
What  is  their  investment  value  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  our 
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Colonies  are  communities  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  animated  by 
the  same  traditions,  history  and  religion,  and  upholding  the  same 
institutions  and  principles.  The  capital  they  have  borrowed  has 
been  expended  in  promoting  their  growth  and  prosperity,  more 
than  nine-tenths  having  been  expended  upon  reproductive  public 
works,  and  immigration.  These  Colonies  are  possessed  of  very 
great  natural  resources  in  climate,  mineral,  agricultural  and 
pastoral  wealth,  and  are  rapidly  opening  up  rich  harvests  from 
forest,  sea,  prairie  and  mine.  Such  development  is  only  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  application  of  capital,  and  the  provision  of 
railways,  waterways,  roads,  bridges,  harbours,  telegraph,  water- 
supply,  and  so  forth.  Even  the  great  Canadian  Dominion  received 
much  initial  impetus  from  the  loans  and  guarantees  of  the  Imperial 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  great  canal  system 
and  the  railways  which  have  done  so  much  to  open  up  Canada  to 
the  settler  and  the  investor. 

I  would  add  a  main  asset  these  Colonies  still  possess  in  reserved 
Crown  lands,  amounting  to  not  less  than  2,000  million  acres.  And 
the  present  value  of  these  lands  is  best  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  Colonies  there  are  to-day  something  like  21  million  head  of 
cattle,  135  millions  of  sheep  and  4  million  horses. 

It  would  be  well  here  to  state  the  objections  which  have  been  raised 
to  such  a  proposal.  In  the  first  place,  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  always  urged  the  harm  such  enhancement  of  rival 
securities  in  the  public  eye  would  do  to  Consols.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  purchases  are  largely  responsible  for  the  present  high  price  of 
Consols,  and  if  the  price  was  lowered  investors  would  benefit  by  the 
proportionate  increase  in  the  interest  on  their  investments.  More¬ 
over,  any  small  detriment  suffered  by  Consols  would  be  more  than 
made  up  to  the  nation  at  large  by  the  good  done  to  Colonial  credit, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  borrowing  powers  of  the 
Imperial  Government  would  be  materially  damaged  by  so  small 
a  movement  towards  bettering  the  general  credit  of  the  Empire. 

Secondly,  it  is  said  there  is  no  limit  of  issue  to  Colonial  loans. 
But  this  difficulty  would  be  effectively  met  by  the  automatic  rule  in 
my  proposal.  Any  Colony  guilty  of  overborrowing  would  find  its 
securities  fall  below  the  level  of  those  available  for  Trust  Funds. 

Thirdly,  it  was  advanced  that  there  were  no  direct  means  in  this 
country  of  suing  a  Colonial  Government  for  non-fulfilment  of  con¬ 
tract.  This  objection  was  taken  at  the  Colonial  Conference  in  1887, 
and  all  the  Colonial  Governments  undertook  to  see  that  their  agents 
could  be  rendered  liable^by^ordinary  process  in  England  in  such 
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cases.  I  therefore  am  confident  that  it  will  not  be  long  ere  Colonial 
Government  securities  come  on  to  the  authorised  Trust  List — as 
they  ought  to  have  done  long  ago. 

Another  question  of  the  first  importance  in  united  financial 
action  is  that  of  State  subsidies  to  improve  the  communications  of 
the  Empire.  In  this  respect  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  a  per¬ 
fectly  practicable  method  of  common  action  has  been  discussed  and 
put  in  use.  The  ultimate  decision  rests  with  the  Parliaments,  but 
the  actual  negotiations  in  any  case  are  conducted  through  the 
existing  channels.  Subsidies  for  the  regular  carriage  of  mails,  and 
guarantees  or  subsidies  to  telegraph  lines,  are  all  now  matters  of 
usual  routine,  and  I  trust  that  what  has  done  so  much  for  the 
joint  service  to  Australia  and  South  Africa,  and  for  the  steamship 
communication  between  Canada  and  Japan,  will  soon  see  working 
cables  from  Vancouver  to  Australia,  from  Australia  to  the  Cape, 
and  from  Halifax  to  the  West  Indies  ;  and  the  happy  inauguration 
of  a  joint  subsidy  for  a  fast  Atlantic  line  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  Canada,  I,  for  one,  hope  to  see  receive  its  adequate 
complement  by  a  first-class  fast  service  between  Canada  and 
Australasia. 

Among  other  matters  which  need  consideration  but  need  here 
be  only  mentioned,  are  fiscal  relations  established  by  or  with  the 
great  Chartered  Companies,  as  in  North  Borneo,  on  the  Niger  and  in 
South  Africa.  Then  again  the  whole  question  of  exchange  and  the 
remittance  of  Government  moneys  needs  close  attention.  There  is 
the  policy  indulged  in  by  our  Colonies  of  giving  bounties  on  a 
variety  of  exports  or  industries  (see  appendix).  And  finally  the 
revision  of  the  forms  in  which  statistical  records  are  now  kept 
might  well  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  an  increased  uniformity 
in  the  future. 


Summary. 

I  have  now  done  what  I  could  in  the  time  at  our  disposal  to  place 
before  this  Institute  some  account  of  a  vast  and  complex  subject.  I 
have  had  no  ambition  to  be  exhaustive,  I  have  hoped  to  be  suggestive. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  make  the  subject  attractive,  for  I  have 
remained  on  the  lower  ground  of  facts,  of  what  is  practical,  of  what 
is  useful. 

This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  occasion  on  which  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  present  as  one  whole  the  important  and  extensive  and 
complicated  fiscal  relations  of  our  great  Empire.  I  venture  to  be 
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confident  that  reason  has  been  shown  for  action  by  statesmen,  in 
the  doing  or  undoing  of  many  details  connected  with 


Customs  tariffs 


Death  duties 
Income  tax 
Public  debts 
Subsidies 


Commercial  treaties 
Bounties 


Stamp  duties 
Shipping  dues 


Statistics 


Generally  speaking,  what  is  necessary  is  greater  uniformity  and 
no  overlapping,  although  even  more  than  these  do  we  stand  in  need 
of  certainty  and  simplicity.  For  instance,  in  death  duties,  income 
tax,  customs  duties,  and  other  revenue  exactions,  what  is  needed  is 
permanency  and  clearness  in  arrangement  in  all  portions  of  the 
Empire,  so  that  traders,  investors,  and  immigrants  may  foresee  the 
precise  condition  of  affairs  which  they  may  have  to  face  in  any 
given  province  of  the  Empire. 

The  whole  political  atmosphere  is  charged  with  the  latent  electric 
force  of  Imperial  Unity  and  Imperial  Consolidation.  I  wish,  as  it 
were,  to  harness  and  utilise  some  of  this  energy  in  the  work  of 
promoting  in  fiscal  reforms  the  material  prosperity  of  our  common 
Empire.  But  I  have  insisted,  and  do  insist,  that  whatever  reforms 
may  be  desirable,  the  one  grand  principle  of  our  New  Empire, 
the  individual  liberty  of  each  component  part,  must  dominate  all 
consultations  and  all  decisions.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  fear  all 
that  tends  to  restriction,  and  welcome  all  that  tends  to  freedom 
and  to  the  opening  out  of  opportunities.  I  conclude  by  the  con¬ 
fident  statement  that  all  reforms  in  the  fiscal  relations  of  the 
Empire  which  are  the  resultants  of  free  choice  based  on  adequate 
knowledge,  must  conduce  to  the  general  prosperity  and  to  the 
material  advantage  of  all  classes  and  interests  within  our  wide 
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APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Terms  in  Commercial  Treaties  Covering  Colonies. 


Terms  used 

In  Treaty  with 

Date 

“  Colonies  and  Foreign  Posses- j 
sions” . 1 

Belgium 

Germany 

Austria 

1862 

1865 

1868 

“  Colonies  and  Foreign  Posses-  ( 
sions”  (with  power  reserved  to) 
certain  Colonies  to  be  included  or 
not) . 

Greece 

Montenegro 

Paraguay 

Salvador 

Uruguay 

Italy 

1886 

1882 

1884 

1862  and  1886 

1885 

1883 

“  Colonies  and  Foreign  Posses¬ 
sions  ”  (with  named  exemptions, 
as  “East  Indies,”  “Canada,”" 
“  South  Africa,”  &e.) 

Equador 

Bourn  ania 

Servia 

Sweden  and  Norway 
France 

1880  and  1885 
1880 

1880-1 

1826 

1826 

With  specified  Colonies  only  . 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

(France  and  Canada 
(Orange  Free  State  ) 
and  Cape  Colony  ) 

1824  and  1871 
1842 

1893) 

18  ) 

“Dominions  and  Possessions”  (in 
doubt  whether  Colonies  included - 
or  not) . 

Sandwich  Islands 
Russia 

Hamburg 

Columbia 

Costa  Bica 

1851 

1859 

1841 

1866 

1849 

“  Territories  of  Her  Britannic  i 
Majesty  in  Europe  ”  .  .  } 

United  States 

1815 

[jZ'/ofoj.  Some  treaties  claim  national  tveatment ,  i.e»  same  treatment  as 
‘‘British  goods.”  Others  claim  “ most  favoured  nation  treatment,”  i.e.  same 
treatment  as  any  third  power  obtains  by  treaty  or  otherwise.] 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Revenue  Statistics  (1895)  (000  omitted). 


Colony 


North  America : 

Canada  (Dominion  i 
only)  .  .  J 

Newfoundland  . 
South  Africa : 

Cape  .... 
Natal 

Australasia : 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
West  ,, 

Tasmania  . 

New  Zealand 
Outposts : 

Malta 
Gibraltar  . 

Bermuda  . 

St.  Helena 
Falklands  . 

Tropical  Colonies : 
Ceylon 

Straits  Settlements  . 
Malay  States 
Hong  Kong 
Labuan 
Mauritius  . 

New  Guinea 
Fiji  . 

Lagos 

Niger  Coast  Protec- ) 
torate  .  .  J 

Gold  Coast 
Sierra  Leone 
Gambia 

West  India  Islands  . 
British  Honduras 
,,  Guiana . 

India  .  .  .  . 

United  Kingdom  . 


Population 


Total 

Customs 

£ 

£ 

5,083, 

6,981, 

3,625, 

208, 

326, 

296, 

1,765, 

5,282, 

1,356, 

584, 

1,170, 

190, 

1,278, 

9,400, 

2,048, 

1,182, 

6,696, 

1,859, 

461, 

3,414, 

1,145, 

357, 

2,616, 

551, 

101, 

1,126, 

615, 

161, 

762, 

304, 

699, 

4,560, 

1,650, 

178, 

305, 

169, 

25, 

61, 

11, 

18, 

38, 

27, 

4, 

10, 

5, 

2, 

13, 

4, 

3,235, 

1,158, 

321, 

550, 

430, 

— 

420, 

1,698, 

930, 

254, 

518, 

— 

6, 

10, 

? 

378, 

827, 

286, 

— 

5, 

4, 

120, 

78, 

35, 

90, 

142, 

128, 

— 

— 

117, 

1,500, 

230, 

198, 

80, 

98, 

80, 

14, 

21, 

15, 

1,410, 

1,844, 

869, 

34, 

52, 

27, 

276, 

568, 

290, 

230,000, 

95,187, 

6,364, 

38,000, 

94,684, 

20,115, 

Revenue 


Income 

Tax 

Railway 

Gross 

Net 

£ 

£ 

£ 

— 

9,357, 

2,607, 

— 

6, 

1, 

— 

3,390, 

1,794, 

— 

526, 

279, 

28, 

2,878, 

1,310, 

141, 

2,582, 

1,039, 

53, 

1,049, 

350, 

? 

969, 

280, 

— 

200, 

64, 

? 

150, 

30, 

93, 

1,183, 

432, 

— 

6, 

1, 

— 

622, 

313, 

— 

247, 

118, 

— 

18, 

6, 

? 

64, 

24, 

2,109, 

16,000, 

— 

- 
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APPENDIX  C. 

Export  Duties  levied  in  British  Colonies. 


Colony 

Articles 

Victoria  . 

.  Scrap  iron 

Queensland 

.  Cedar  timber 

West  Australia . 

.  Guano,  horses 

New  Zealand  . 

.  Gold,  oysters 

Cape 

.  Ostriches,  ostrich  eggs 

Fiji  • 

.  Silver  coin,  sandalwood,  b£che-de-mer 

St.  Helena 

.  Guano 

Gambia  . 

.  Ground  nuts 

Bahamas  . 

.  Guano 

Turk’s  Island  . 

.  Salt 

St.  Lucia  . 

.  Sugar,  cocoa,  molasses 

St.  Vincent 

.  Arrowroot,  cocoa,  coffee,  cotton,  spices,  sugar,  rum 

Virgin  Islands  . 

.  Live-stock,  butter,  charcoal,  coffee,  vegetables 

St.  Kitts  . 

.  Sugar,  rum 

Trinidad  . 

.  Asphalt,  petroleum,  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar,  rum,  cocoanut 

Honduras 

.  Logwood 

APPENDIX  D. 

Income  Tax  in  British  Colonies. 


Colony 

When 
first  levied 

New  South  Wales 

1895 

Victoria 

1895 

Queensland  . 

1890 

South  Australia  . 

1884 

Tasmania  . 

1894 

/ 

New  Zealand 

1891 

St.  Vincent  . 
Dominica 

— 

Charged  on 


Exemptions 


Incomes  made  in  Colony 


earned 


.Dividends  on 
j  Government 
(■  Loans 


5  per  cent,  on  dividends  of 
companies  working  in 
Colony 

j  All  incomes  earned  in  j 
t  Colony  ) 

j  Incomes  made  or  received 
1  in  Colony 


Dividends  on 
Loans  to 
Government 


|  Incomes  made  or  received 
1  in  Colony 


Incomes  made  in  Colony 


'Incomes  from 
landed  pro¬ 
perty.  Pen¬ 
sions  if  taxed 
in  country  of 
i  origin 


>>  >» 
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APPENDIX  E. 

Bounties  given  in  British  Colonies. 


Colony 

On  Export 

Canada 

Beetroot  sugar 

Victoria 

(Dairy  produce,) 
t  fruit,  honey  f 

Queensland 

1  Meat  and  dairy  i 
l  produce  J 

South  Australia  . 

Butter 

Natal  . 

— 

Note. — Fourteen  out  of  thirty-seven 
(four  on  sugar  only). 

On  Production 


I  Bonus  on  growing  fruit,  vines,  fibres, 
vegetables,  and  economic  plants, 
and  on  preserving  fruit,  making 
sorghum  and  beet  sugar,  oils,  to¬ 
bacco,  &c. 


Capital  advanced  for  sugar,  meat 
preserving,  and  dairy  produce 
factories 


I  Bonus,  by  quantities  produced,  on 
I  twenty  different  manufactures 


Discussion. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edwakd  Bbaddon,  K.O.M.G.  (Premier  of 
Tasmania) :  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that,  as  mentioned  by  the  Chair¬ 
man,  you  have  a  very  wholesome  rule  that  a  speech  shall  not  occupy 
more  than  ten  minutes.  After  having  represented  Australasia  at 
Ascot  to-day,  I  feel  that  ten  minutes  is  quite  as  much  as  I  should  care 
to  occupy  on  any  subject  whatever.  It  is,  I  may  say,  with  immense 
pleasure  that  I  appear  here  this  evening,  both  because  I  am  in  an 
Institute  which  represents  in  a  very  peculiar  degree  and  with 
eminent  success  the  interests  of  the  Colonies,  and  also  because  I  am 
in  some  sense  supporting,  however  humbly,  a  gentleman  who  has 
always  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  best  friends  in  England  that 
the  Colonies  possess.  It  is,  moreover,  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be 
here  this  evening,  because  I  am  in  the  position  of  one  of  a  very 
large  class  who  delight  in  being  able  to  say  “  I  told  you  so.”  Some 
four  years  ago  I  appeared  as  the  lecturer  on  this  platform  and  read 
a  Paper  styled  “  Australasia — A  Vindication.”  That  Paper  was  a 
reply  to  several  atrabilious  attacks  made  by  irresponsible  and  not 
too  well-informed  people  on  the  morals  and  more  particularly  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  different  Colonies.  I  was  followed  by 
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a  gentleman  who  writes  for  one  of  the  newspapers,  I  believe,  and 
who  then  delivered  himself  of  a  series  of  attacks  upon  the  Colonies 
of  Australasia  all  along  the  line.  Those  attacks,  leaving  aside  what 
was  written  about  our  morals,  which  are  as  good  as  other  people’s, 

I  believe,  were  mainly  directed  to  our  insolvency,  and  the  certainty 
that  in  a  short  time  we  should  be  compelled  to  repudiate.  Now  I 
am  glad  to  be  here  to-night  to  say,  and  to  say  with  the  confidence 
of  one  who  has  passed  through  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  that 
we  have  got  through  our  difficulties — that  we  have  got  through 
them  without  one  syllable  being  whispered  anywhere  as  to  repudia¬ 
tion.  Repudiation,  if  it  ever  were  to  be  convenient,  would  have 
been  convenient  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  when,  as  far  as  the 
Colonies  of  Australasia  were  concerned,  everyone  of  them  was  put 
to  its  wits’  end  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  to  bring  up  its  revenue 
to  its  ordinary  expenditure.  The  Colonies,  I  say,  have  shown  to 
England  by  their  sacrifices,  by  the  greatest  sacrifices  that  a  people 
can  make,  that  their  first  thought  is  to  maintain  the  national 
honour  and  to  keep  good  faith  with  those  who  have  trusted  them. 
Nobody  who  has  not  been  concerned  in  the  work  of  the  Australasian 
Premiers  during  the  crisis  we  have  come  through,  knows  what  that 
work  has  been — the  work,  on  the  one  hand,  of  retrenching  to  the 
very  bitter  end,  retrenchment  being  necessarily  always  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  unpopular  operation  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessity 
of  raising  our  revenue  by  new  and  strange  forms  of  taxation  which 
up  to  the  last  three  years  no  Colony  of  Australasia  had  dreamed 
of  introducing.  We  have  passed  our  several  Income  Tax  Acts  all 
through  the  Colonies,  and  raised  our  revenue  in  that  way.  If 
anybody  had  talked  of  the  income  tax  ten  years  ago  the  whole  of 
Australasia  would  have  repudiated  the  idea,  just  as  readily  as  those 
atrabilious  critics  said  we  should  repudiate  our  debts.  This  is  what 
we  have  done,  and  I  hope,  without  any  vainglorious  appeal  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  they  will  appreciate  not  so  much  the  work 
of  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  several  Ministries,  but  the  work  of 
the  people  who  have  supported  those  measures  both  of  retrenchment 
and  increased  taxation,  and  have  upheld  the  Governments  that 
instituted  those  measures  in  greater  strength  to-day  than  they 
enjoyed  three  years  ago.  This  is  rather  like  blowing  our  own 
trumpet,  and  has  not,  I  suppose,  very  much  to  do  with  the  Paper 
now  before  us.  I  may  say  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to 
criticise  that  Paper  so  far  as  relates  to  the  most  important  part  of 
it.  The  most  important  portion  is  that  which  deals  with  the  effect¬ 
ing  of  closer  commercial  relations  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
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Mother  Country.  Well,  that  is  a  subject  as  to  which  I  have  to 
suspend  my  judgment  until  the  matter  comes  on  for  discussion, 
which  I  suppose  it  will  do  as  soon  as  the  great  festivities  are  over. 
Lut  there  is  one  point  as  to  which  I  would  say  a  few  words,  and  that 
is  as  regards  the  double  income  tax  charge,  though  here  too  I  feel 
in  an  exceedingly  delicate  position,  because,  being  the  guest  of  the 
Government  a  guest  who,  if  he  survive  the  magnificent  hospi¬ 
talities  extended  to  him,  will  remember  them  to  the  end  of  his  davs 

being,  I  say,  in  that  position,  one  feels  necessarily  a  certain 
amount  of  reluctance  to  say  anything  that  may  seem  like  criticism 
of  the  Government  or  its  action.  Yet  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
this  matter  of  the  double  income  tax  is  felt  very  deeply  by  a  great 
many  of  our  Colonists — a  great  many,  that  is,  of  those  who  have  to 
pay  income  tax,  who,  of  course,  are  a  small  minority.  It  is  a 
matter  which,  after  all,  is  one  of  trivial  importance  to  this  country, 
involving  as  it  does  only  some  £180,000  a  year — £180,000  a  year  to 
a  country  with  a  revenue  of  £102,000,000  a  year.  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  I  think  it  would  be  wise  and  would  tend  to  bring  into 
closer  and  more  harmonious  relations  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country,  if  difficulties  such  as  those  raised  by  the  various  Colonies 
were  dealt  with  more  speedily  and  with  that  graciousness  which 
distinguishes  him  who,  giving  quickly,  gives  twice.  We  would 
rather  have  these  things  given  to  us  promptly  than  wrest  them  by 
argument  or  otherwise  from  the  Government,  because  if  we  boast 
of  anything  at  all  it  is  of  our  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  Flag  of 
England. 

The  Hon.  T.  J.  Byrnes  (Attorney-General  of  Queensland) 
thanked  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  for  the  generous  and  sympathetic 
tone  in  which  he  had  treated  the  various  questions  raised  in  his 
paper,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  they  might  be  able  to  infuse  a 
similar  spirit  into  the  stony  breasts  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
The  question  of  double  taxation  was  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
the  Colonists,  and,  so  far  as  it  affected  personal  property,  the 
subject  was  still  one  of  conflict  between  the  Colony  of  Queensland 
and  the  Imperial  Government.  He  hoped,  however,  it  would  be 
discussed  in  the  same  tone  and  temper  as  had  been  displayed  by 
the  lecturer  in  his  paper.  He  maintained  that  Queen’s  taxes  for 
a  particular  purpose  ought  to  be  levied  only  once  within  the 
Empire. 

Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  K.C.B.  (Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade)  :  I  desire  to  join  with  previous  speakers  in  con¬ 
gratulating  the  Institute  on  the  tact  and  ability  with  which  the 
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lecturer  has  dealt  with  many  difficult  subjects.  I  also  congratulate 
you  on  the  presence  to-night  of  such  able  representatives  of  our 
Colonies  as  those  to  whom  you  have  just  listened.  It  must  be  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  in  any 
way  concerned  with  executive  administration  at  home,  when  such 
gentlemen  come  amongst  us,  ready  and  willing  to  exchange  opinions 
upon  the  many  important  matters  connected  with  our  common 
interest.  The  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Jubilee  gathering  of  the 
discussion  of  commercial  affairs,  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  lightly 
regarded,  and  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  utmost  possible  good. 
The  building  up  of  the  great  Empire,  which  this  year  reaches  such 
an  important  epoch,  has  had  one  or  two  incidents  which  demand 
the  care  of  the  wisest  heads  in  the  Empire.  The  absolute 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  liberty  of  the  Colonies  is  now  univers¬ 
ally  recognised.  All  executive  officers  in  this  country  and  all 
statesmen  now  understand  that  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Empire  that  our  principal  Colonies  should  be  self-governing,  should 
have  discretion,  and  should  exercise  that  discretion  as  far  as  possible 
unfettered  and  unimpeded  by  Imperial  trammels.  But  I  also  say 
that  we  are  beginning  to  recognise  the  necessity  for  regarding,  not 
only  the  interests  of  particular  Colonies,  but  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  at  large.  I  am  sure  I  am  expressing  the  views  both 
of  the  Attorney- General  of  Queensland  and  of  the  Premier  of 
Tasmania,  when  I  say  that  for  the  development  of  the  Empire,  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  must  be  principally  regarded,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  the  Empire  can  best  be  promoted  by  working  together— 
we  in  this  country  recognising  the  independence  of  the  Colonies, 
and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  recognising  the  importance  of  acting 
for  the  Empire  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Empire.  Numbers 
of  matters  are  alluded  to  in  the  able  lecture  to  which  we  have 
listened.  They  must  he  discussed  in  detail  by  persons  in  higher 
authority  than  I  am.  The  question  of  commercial  tariffs  is  one  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated  so  far  as  regards  the 
influence  which  it  has  upon  our  commerce.  I  join  heartily  in 
welcoming  the  extremely  wise  and  able  attitude  which  we  have 
recently  seen  adopted  by  Canadian  statesmen,  because  I  am  certain 
that  that  policy  is  influenced  by  a  desire  to  bind  more  closely  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  Empire.  Fiscal  anomalies  have  grown 
up,  necessarily  so,  as  individual  Colonies  have  developed.  The 
importance  of  doing  away  with  these  anomalies  has  been  carefully 
dwelt  upon  by  the  lecturer,  and  has  been  admitted  by  various 
speakers.  I  am  perfectly  certain  there  are  no  thoughtful  economists 
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in  this  country  who  do  not  wish  everything  done  that  can  possibly 
be  done  in  fairness  to  the  British  taxpayer  to  remove  all  those 
financial  and  fiscal  anomalies  which  have  gradually  grown  up. 
How  to  do  it  requires  careful  and  anxious  thought.  How  to  weld 
together  the  various  units  composing  our  great  Empire  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  of  benefit  to  each  and  all,  is  a  problem  requiring  the 
utmost  statesmanship — the  greatest  possible  care— on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  this  Empire. 
These  problems  will,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  Aveeks,  have  the 
consideration  of  the  able  men  who  preside  over  the  Departments  of 
State  connected  with  our  Colonies,  foreign  affairs,  and  our  Trade. 
They  will  have  to  be  discussed,  not  in  the  pleasant  society  of  ladies 
who  are  listening  to  speeches  of  ten  minutes’  duration,  but  in  a 
hard,  business-like,  and  technical  fashion.  The  result  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  I  am  perfectly  certain,  will  be,  that  by  a  system  of  give  and 
take,  and  by  recognising  each  other’s  difficulties,  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  Avith  the  Home  administration,  and  those  Avho  are 
concerned  with  Colonial  administration,  Avill  join  hand  in  hand  in 
doing  that  which  is  best  for  the  Empire  at  large,  so  that  that  may 
be  true  which  the  late  Poet  Laureate  said — 

“  Statesmen  at  her  council  met, 

Who  knew  the  season  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 
The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet.” 

Mr.  T.  Mackenzie  :  I  should  like  to  join  in  complimenting  the 
lecturer  on  the  generous  manner  in  Avhich  he  has  treated  the 
interests  of  the  Colonies.  Personally,  I  have  been  associated  Avith  a 
number  of  the  institutions  in  New  Zealand,  and  I  can  say  this — 
that  if  the  policy  which  he  suggests  were  adopted  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  nothing  could  have  more  effect  in  binding  together  the 
various  dependencies  of  the  Empire.  He  has  touched  ably  on 
some  of  the  great  weaknesses  Avhich  I  think  exist,  and  especially  on 
the  question  of  double  taxation.  I  do  not  agree  with  Sir  Edward 
Braddon  Avhen  he  treats  this  question  of  income  tax  as  a  light  and 
trivial  matter.  It  is  not  a  trivial  matter.  I  hold  that  people  of  this 
Empire  who  require  on  different  occasions  to  live  in  different  parts 
of  the  Empire  should  not  he  penalised  for  that  action.  It  is 
essential  that  intercommunication  should  take  place  between  the 
people  of  the  different  parts.  We  know  for  instance  that  higher 
educational  advantages  are  to  be  obtained  in  England  than  any¬ 
where  else,  and  if  the  father  of  a  family  should  require  to  come 
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here  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his  sons,  and  in  order  that  they 
may  return  to  the  Colonies  the  better  able  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  it  is  a  wrong  to  penalise  him  by  insistlig  upon  this 
double  taxation.  I  would  also  point  out  that  when  the  Imperial 
Government  commits  errors  of  that  description  the  younger  nations 
of  the  Empire  are  apt  to  follow  its  example.  We  know  that  in 
New  Zealand  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  profits  earned  by 
merchants  trading  with  us,  but  not  resident  there.  That  was  found 
to  be  impossible.  A  proposal  was,  however,  carried  to  put  a  tax  of 
£50  upon  every  commercial  man  coming  to  New  Zealand,  and  I 
may  say  it  was  largely  due  to  myself  that  the  tax  was  reduced  from 
£100  to  £50.  I  would  also  like  to  correct  an  observation  made  by 
Sir  Edward  Braddon  to  the  effect  that  four  years  ago  every  Colony 
was  at  its  wits’  end  to  make  ends  meet.  He  forgets  that  every  year 
during  the  past  ten  years  New  Zealand  has  had  surpluses. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Braddon  :  On  paper. 

Mr.  T.  Mackenzie  :  Not  only  on  paper,  but  in  reality  solid 
surpluses  ;  and  to  show  you  how  real  they  were,  I  may  tell  you  that 
we  have  been  able  to  pay  off  a  previous  deficit  of  £128,000,  and 
every  year  the  financial  statement  has  shown  £250,000  to  spend 
upon  public  works  out  of  those  surpluses.  Concurrent  with  that, 
considerable  reductions  have  been  made  on  the  railway  tariffs. 
And,  although  the  customs  duties  are  greater  in  the  total,  that  is 
owing  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  Colony,  and  not  to  increased 
taxation  per  head,  which  is  lower  now  than  formerly.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  lecturer  for  his  generous  sentiments  towards  the  Colony,  and 
I  assure  him  that  it  is  men  of  his  stamp  that  will  in  the  future  bind 
our  Empire  together. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Braddon  :  I  wish  to  exonerate  myself  of 
the  charge  imputed  to  me  by  the  last  speaker,  of  having  in  any  way 
advocated  any  double  duties  whatever  upon  the  Colonies.  All  that  I 
said — and  all  that  I  said  related  to  the  income  tax — was  distinctly  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  was  by  way  of  deprecating  the  idea  that 
there  should  be  this  double  charge  in  any  shape  or  form.  If  I  have 
misrepresented  or  seemed  to  underrate  New  Zealand’s  brilliant 
solvency  and  surpluses  I  very  much  regret  it. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  :  I  am  glad  I  have  given  Sir  Edward  Braddon 
the  opportunity  of  making  that  point  clear. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  at  any  rate  on  this 
point  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  are  federated. 

The  Hon.  F.  S.  Grimwade  (M.L.C.  Victoria)  :  I  agree  with  a 
great  deal,  in  fact  with  nearly  everything,  that  has  been  said  by  the 
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lecturer,  and  I  hope  that  when  these  festivities  are  over  the  points 
he  has  raised  will  receive  due  consideration.  I  think  all  Australians 
esteem  it  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  present  and  take  part  so  far  as 
they  can  in  the  festivities  of  next  week— festivities  which  are  unique 
in  the  history  of  nations,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  do  what  we 
can  in  our  way  to  make  these  festivities  complete  and  perfect.  In 
addition  to  the  question  of  Death  Duties  and  Income  Tax,  I  would 
remind  you  that  there  is  also  the  question  of  preferential  tariffs,  and 
I  hope  when  we  have  settled  down  into  humdrum  life  again  this 
important  question  will  be  considered  by  the  representatives  of  the 
different  Governments,  and  that  some  satisfactory  settlement  will 
be  arrived  at.  This  question  of  a  double  income  tax,  though  a 
small  matter  to  England,  is  a  very  great  matter  to  the  Colonies 
who  have  to  pay.  I  speak  feelingly,  because  I  happen  to  represent 
Victoria,  which  has  the  largest  income  tax  of  a*ny  Colony.  Sir  Edward 
Braddon  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Colonies  had  been  through 
the  very  depths  of  depression,  and  that  they  had  been  at  their  wits’ 
ends  to  make  ends  meet.  I  happen  to  come  from  Victoria,  where 
the  best  part  of  my  life  has  been  spent ;  and  if  there  is  one  Colony 
that  has  suffered  more  than  another  during  the  late  depression,  it 
has  been  Victoria.  I  can  assure  those  present  that  that  Colony  is 
going  to  pay  its  tvay  entirely.  It  is  not  going  to  repudiate  either 
public  or  private  obligations.  I  believe  that  Victoria,  in  common 
with  the  other  Colonies,  feels  an  intense  determination,  whatever 
sacrifices  it  may  have  to  undergo,  and  however  hard  it  may  have  to 
work — I  believe,  I  say,  that  Victoria  and  the  Colonies  generally  are 
determined  to  pay  all  their  obligations  to  the  very  uttermost.  I 
believe  Victoria  has  seen  to-day  pretty  nearly  the  end  of  its  troubles. 
We  have  had  a  great  season  of  depression,  bad  seasons,  droughts, 
and  all  sorts  of  disappointments,  but  notwithstanding  we  are  going 
to  pull  Victoria  to  the  fore  again.  As  to  these  matters  of  tariff 
arrangements,  I  hope  they  will  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  I  believe  that  if  they  are  patiently  dealt  with,  satisfactory 
arrangements  will  be  arrived  at. 

The  Hon.  C.  C.  Bowen  (M.L.C.  New  Zealand)  :  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  grievances  of  the  Colonies  under  the  system 
of  double  taxation,  and  I  entirely  sympathise  with  them.  But 
there  is  another  question  which  I  hope  will  receive  attention  in 
the  course  of  the  discussions  between  the  Imperial  Government 
and  the  Premiers  of  the  different  Colonies,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  defence.  The  feeling  is  growing  throughout  the  Colonies 
that  they  have  not  done  enough  in  that  matter.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  with  the  growth  of  this  feeling  for  Imperial  unity  there 
will  be  some  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government 
to  deal  with  the  grievances  that  have  been  dwelt  upon  to-night, 
and  that  on  the  side  of  the  Colonies  some  greater  approach 
will  be  made  towards  meeting  their  share  of  the  expense  of  the 
Naval  defence  of  the  Empire.  That  feeling,  I  say,  is,  I  think, 
growing  throughout  the  Colonies.  In  alluding  to  this  matter,  I 
may  observe  that  the  Colonies  often  speak  of  their  debts  as  having 
grown  up  not  through  miserable  wars,  but  for  reproductive  purposes. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  little  too  much  forgotten  that  what  is  called  the  war 
debt  of  England  grew  up  mainly  through  the  dogged  determination 
to  liberate  not  only  England,  but  Europe,  from  a  grinding  military 
tyranny,  and  that  without  that  war  the  Colonies  would  never  have 
existed.  All  that  England  ever  got  out  of  that  great  expenditure 
was  the  magnificent  -estate  which  has  been  handed  over  to  the 
Colonies  free  and  unencumbered  by  any  condition.  That  is  why 
those  who  are  now  beginning  to  understand  the  relations  between 
the  different  portions  of  the  Empire  feel  it  is  not  only  the  duty  but 
the  privilege  of  the  Colonies  to  be  parties  to  the  defence  of  this  great 
heritage. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Ashton  :  I  beg  leave  to  join  in  offering  my  congratu¬ 
lations  to  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  on  his  Paper,  It  undoubtedly 
raises  some  very  difficult  points,  which  I  hope  may  be  settled.  I 
take  exception  entirely  to  the  expression  of  feeling  that  this  question 
of  preferential  tariff's  should  be  handed  over,  as  a  previous  speaker 
suggested,  to  the  United  Fair  Trade  League.  I  think  he  must  be 
under  some  misapprehension  if  he  supposes  that  that  league  is  able 
or  willing  to  discuss  or  settle  this  question  of  tariffs  on  a  satisfactory 
basis.  My  point  of  view  with  regard  to  these  tariffs  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  opinions  which  have  been  lately  expressed  by  the 
Premiers  of  New  South  Wales  and  of  Canada.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  ability  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  (Mr.  Chamberlain),  who 
is  a  man  of  pre-eminent  ability,  but  I  take  very  great  exception  to 
the  speech  which  he  delivered  last  year,  in  which  he  held  out  hopes 
that  there  might  be  preferential  tariffs  within  the  Empire.  It  is  a 
large  question,  which  very  likely  will  come  prominently  before  us 
in  the  course  of  time  ;  but  I  want  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Grimwade,  who 
represents,  I  believe,  a  Protectionist  Colony,  that  he  must  look  on 
all  sides  for  light  on  this  question  of  tariffs,  and  I  would  impress 
upon  him  and  those  who  think  with  him  that  anything  that  could 
injure  the  trade  or  financial  prosperity  of  this  country  (which,  I 
believe,  would  be  enormously  injured  by  the  adoption  of  preferential 
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or  differential  tariffs)  would  seriously  injure  tlie  Colonies  also.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  the  Colonies  find  in  this  country 
their  very  best  market  in  which  to  buy,  as  for  every  twenty  shillings 
spent  on  foreign  products  they  spend  fifty  shillings  on  the  products 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  if  by  any  mistaken  system  of  differen¬ 
tial  tariffs  they  were  to  weaken  the  trading  power  and  prosperity  of 
this  country  they  would  he  putting  a  knife  to  their  own  throat.  If 
anybody  wishes  to  understand  this  question  from  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
point  of  view,  I  would  recommend  him  to  read  the  House  of  Commons 
debate  in  March  1882,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  very  different 
circumstances,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  showed  that  if 
you  began  a  system  of  preferential  tariffs,  you  must  begin  with  food, 
and  that  if  you  put  on  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  which,  I  believe,  is 
advocated,  you  tax  this  country  or  the  consumer  to  the  amount  of 
£40,000,000 — sixteen  millions  of  which  he  said  would  go  to  the 
Revenue,  and  twenty-four  millions  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords. 
Therefore,  I  wish  to  guard  Mr.  Grimwade  from  leaning  altogether  on 
the  United  Free  Trade  League,  whose  principles  I  utterly  repudiate. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  discussions  at  this 
Institute  that  we  hear  different  views  put  before  us  in  the  most 
perfect  good  temper.  To-night  we  have  been  fortunate  in  hearing- 
many  speakers,  most  of  them,  perhaps,  viewing  the  question  gene¬ 
rally  from  one  side,  but  at  the  same  time  putting  before  us  aspects 
of  the  question  which  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  rather 
too  late  in  the  evening  to  enter  into  the  wide  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  issue  before  us,  or  -which  will  he  before  long,  is,  or  is 
not,  that  of  preferential  treatment.  I  do  not  hold  any  brief  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  hut  I  would  point  out  that,  whatever  may  he  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  views  upon  commercial  questions,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  he  is  doing  his  best  at  the  present  time  to  see 
whether  he  can  arrive  at  such  an  arrangement  or  such  a  policy  as 
will  prove  commercially  advantageous  to  the  whole  of  the  Empire — - 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  as  well.  I  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  what  I  feel  sure  is  the  desire  of  everyone  present, 
namely,  to  thank  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  for  his  paper.  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  upon  any  criticisms  upon  it.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  double  income  tax.  Most  of  us,  as  a  rule,  are  horri¬ 
fied  at  having  to  pay  one  tax,  and  I  fully  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  pay  double  taxes.  What  I  think  is 
particularly  fortunate  to-night  is,  that  we  have  started  a  discussion 
upon  matters  which  will  come  up  for  consideration  during  the  next 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  that  these  matters  have  been  discussed  in 
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the  friendly  tone  in  which  we  hope  all  these  discussions  will  be 
carried  on.  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  has  his  views,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  great  desire  has  been  to  show  that  amongst  the  largest 
body  of  political  men,  and  also  the  general  public  in  the  British 
Isles,  there  is  every  wish  to  meet  their  Colonial  fellow- subjects  in  a 
friendly  way.  I  was  very  glad,  indeed,  Mr.  Byrnes  should  almost 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  this  country  have  listened  to  a  paper 
written  in  such  a  tone.  I  can  assure  him  that  although  there  may 
be  people  who  by  certain  means  are  able  to  make  their  views  more 
widely  known  perhaps  than  others,  yet  that  the  great  mass  of  this 
people  thoroughly  believe  that  their  principles  of  honour  are  not 
higher  than  the  principles  of  honour  which  guide  the  commercial 
dealings  of  our  Colonial  Governments.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
another  arena  Sir  George  Baden-Powrell  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  enforcing  his  views.  Probably  he  will  meet  with  some  opposi¬ 
tion.  At  any  rate,  he  has  put  forward  his  views  with  clearness  and 
force.  If  he  is  successful  a  great  many  here  will  be  happy,  and  if 
he  is  not  successful,  at  any  rate  they  will  know  the  best  lias  been 
said  for  their  side  of  the  question. 

Sir  George  Baden-Powell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. :  I  am,  myself, 
astonished  and  gratified  that  the  speakers  who  have  taken  part  in  this 
discussion  should  have  spoken  in  such  uniformly  kind  terms  of  my 
words  and  intentions.  They  say  I  have  been  generous  towards  the 
Colonies.  I  could  keep  you  here  a  considerable  time  telling  you  how 
kind  the  Colonies  have  been  to  me  personally  on  various  occasions. 
We  have  heard  to  night  (and  that  is  what  I  wish  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon)  the  deliberate  opinions  of  representatives  of  some  of 
our  greatest  Colonies,  who  have  come  over  to  take  part  in  these 
auspicious  celebrations.  They  have  spoken  in  no  uncertain  terms,  and 
I  trust  the  consultations  which  are  about  to  take  place  will  follow  on 
the  lines  of  kindliness  and  wisdom  which  have  characterised  their 
utterances  on  this  occasion.  I  will  only  add  that  those  of  us  who  know 
anything  of  Australia  know  the  great  reputation  established  by  our 
Chairman  for  tact,  ability,  and  a  well-informed  mind ;  and  in  thanking 
him  for  his  presence  to-night,  may  we  not  also  express  the  wish  that 
when  our  statesmen  come  to  consult  with  the  statesmen  of  the 
Colonies  on  these  important  questions,  among  the  statesmen  of  the 
Mother  Country  officially  delegated  to  consult  with  our  Colonial 
brethren  may  be  found  Lord  Jersey  ? 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the  meeting 
terminated. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  conversazione  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  (founded  in  1868,  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in 
1882)  was  held  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwell  Road, 
by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  on  Friday, 
June  18,  1897,  and  was  attended  by  about  3,200  guests,  represent¬ 
ing  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  string  band  of  the  Royal 
Marines  (Chatham  division),  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  Wright,  per¬ 
formed  in  the  Bird  gallery,  and  the  British  Ladies’  Orchestra  in 
the  Central  Hall.  Refreshments  were  served  throughout  the  even¬ 
ing  in  various  parts  of  the  building.  The  Central  Hall  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  choice  flowers  and  palms,  and  with  the  flags  of  the 
various  Colonies.  The  guests  were  received  by  the  following  vice- 
presidents  and  councillors : — 

Vice-Presidents. — Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir 
Robert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B.,  Sir  James  A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. 

Councillors. — W.  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Allan  Campbell,  Esq., 
Frederick  Dutton,  Esq.,  Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.P.,  C.  Washington  Eves,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  W. 
Maynard  Farmer,  Esq.,  Sir  James  F.  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir 
Arthur  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G.,  Henry  J.  Jourdain,  Esq.,  C.M.G., 
Lieut. -General  R.  W.  Lowry,  C.B.,  George  S.  Mackenzie,  Esq., 
S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq.,  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir 
Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 
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QUEEN’S  COMMEMORATION  BANQUET. 

A  Special  Banquet  to  commemorate  the  completion  of  the  Sixtieth 
year  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  Friday, 
•July  2,  1897.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G., 
G.C.M.G.,  &c.,  presided.  The  great  hall  was  decorated  with  flags 
bearing  the  Union  Jack,  and  the  arms  or  distinguishing  badges  of 
the  various  Colonies,  and  the  flag  of  the  Institute  with  the  motto 
“  The  Queen  and  the  United  Empire,”  and  on  the  menu  was  a 
representation  of  Britannia  watching  the  fleet,  the  work  of  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  Fairfield.  The  string  band  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
conducted  by  Cavaliere  L.  Zavertal,  performed  a  selection  of  music 
during  the  reception  and  the  dinner.  The  guests  were  received  by 
the  following  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors  :  The  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G. ;  Sir 
Robert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B.  ;  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. ; 
W.  J.  Anderson,  Esq.  ;  Allan  Campbell,  Esq. ;  Frederick  Dutton, 
Esq.  ;  Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.P.  ; 

C.  Washington  Eves,  Esq.,  C.M.G. ;  W.  Maynard  Farmer,  Esq.  ; 
Sir  James  F.  Garrick,  K.C.M.G. ;  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green, 
K.C.S.I.,  C.B.  ;  Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskins,  G.C.B.  ;  Henry 

J.  Jourdain,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  ;  William  Keswick,  Esq.  ;  Lord  Loch, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  ;  Lieut. -General  R.  W.  Lowry,  C.B.  ;  George  S. 
Mackenzie,  Esq.,  C.B. ;  S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq.  ;  Sir  Montagu 
F.  Ommanney,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Sir 
Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  ;  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G. ; 
Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  G.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those  present : — 

Adcock,  C.  C. ;  Adderley,  Sir  A.  J.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Agius,  E.  T.  ;  Agius,  Mrs.  E.  T.; 
Akerman,  Sir  J.  W.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Akerman,  Lady  ;  Alcock,  11.  J.  ;  Alcock,  Mrs. 

K.  J.;  Aldenhoven,  J.  F. ;  Aldenhoven,  Miss;  Alldridge,  T.  J.  ;  Allen,  R. ; 
Anderson,  W.  J.  ;  Anderson,  Miss;  Ashby,  Captain  Wm. ;  Ashby,  Mrs.  Wm.  ; 
Aspeling,  J.  S.  ;  Attenborough,  M. ;  Attenborough,  Mrs.  M.  ;  Baddeley,  Lieut! 
F.  J. ;  Bailey,  Mrs.  Abe;  Bannerman,  G.  L. ;  Bamierman,  Mrs.  G.  L. ;  Barker 
W.  H. ;  Barker,  Mrs.  W.  H. ;  Barnes,  D.  D. ;  Barry,  J.  H. ;  Barry,  Mrs.  J.  H. ; 
Batley,  S.  T. ;  Beauchamp,  H.  H. ;  Beaumont,  J.  ;  Beaumont,  Mrs.  J. ;  Bell', 

D.  W.  ;  Bell,  Mrs.  D.  W. ;  Bell,  Mackenzie;  Bell,  Moberly  ;  Bernard,  Captain 
F.  J. ;  Bhumgara,  J.  S. ;  Billingliurst,  H.  F. ;  Billinghurst,  Mrs.  H.  F.  • 
Blakeney,  Captain  ;  Booker,  J.  D. ;  Boos6,  J.  R. ;  Boyle,  F. ;  Bradbury,  Mrs’ 
F.  J.  ;  Bramston,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  ;  Bramston,  Lady;  Brassey,’  Hon. 
T.  A.  ;  Brassey,  Lady  Idina  ;  Bright,  C.  E.,  C.M.G. ;  Bright,  Hon.  Mrs.  C.  E. ; 
Brown,  Miss ;  Browne,  Lennox,  F.R.C.S.E. ;  Browne,  Mrs. ;  Bruce,  J.  M. ;’ 
Bruce,  Miss  ;  Buchanan,  J. ;  Buchanan,  Mrs.  J. ;  Buckle,  G.  E. ;  Bull,  H. ; 
Bull,  Mrs.  H. ;  Bulwer,  Sir  Henry,  G.C.M.G. ;  Bulwer,  Miss  A. ;  Burdon,  Lieut. ; 
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Burt,  Dr.  A.  H.  ;  Butt,  J.  H. ;  Butt,  Mrs.  J.  H.  ;  Buxton,  Noel ;  Buxton,  Mrs. 
Noel ;  Byrnes,  Hon.  T.  J.  ;  Calvert,  A.  F. ;  Campbell,  Allan  ;  Carlill,  A.  J.  H. ; 
Carter,  F.  ;  Cawston,  G. ;  Chamberlain,  Wm.  ;  Chadwick,  0.,C.M.G.  ;  Chadwick, 
Miss;  Clarke,  General  Sir  Andrew,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  C.I.B. ;  Clarke,  Henry; 
Clowes,  W.  C.  Knight ;  Clowes,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Knight ;  Cochrane,  Hon.  T.  H.,  M.P.  ; 
Cochrane,  Lady  Gertrude;  Colledge,  J.  C. ;  Colmer,  J.  G.,  C.M.G. ;  Colomb.  Sir 
John,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. ;  Coode,  J.  C.  ;  Coode,  Mrs.  J.  C. ;  Connaught,  H.B.H. 
the  Duke  of,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. ;  Courthope,  W.  F.  ;  Cowie,  G.  ;  Cowie,  Mrs.  G.  ; 
Craig,  W.  J. ;  Cramer,  Miss;  Crawford,  Mrs.  J.  A. ;  Crichton,  K. ;  Crichton, 
Miss;  Crombie,  F.  E.  N. ;  Crossley,  Miss  Ada  ;  Crowse,  Miss  ;  Cuvilje,  O.  B. ; 
Cuvilje,  Mrs.  O.  B.  ;  Dangar,  D.  R.  ;  Dangar,  Captain  H.  W.  ;  Davidson-Houston, 
Capt.  W.  B. ;  Davies,  M.  C. ;  Davies,  T.  H. ;  Davson,  E.  R. ;  Davson,  G.  L. ; 
Davson,  H.  Iv. ;  Davson,  Mrs.  H.  K.  ;  Debenham,  F.  ;  Delnrege,  E.  P.  ,  Denison, 
Lieut. -Colonel  G.  T.  ;  Denison,  Mrs.  G.  T. ;  Depree,  C.  F. ;  Depree,  Mrs.  C.  L.  ; 
Des  Voeux,  Sir  Wm.,  G.C.M.G. ;  Des  Vceux,  Lady  ;  Donovan,  F. ;  Donovan,  Dr. 

J.  J. ;  Dunell,  0.  R. ;  Dunell,  Mrs.  0.  R. ;  Dutton,  Fred. ;  Dutton,  Mrs.  Fred. ; 
Eady,  G.  J.  H.  ;  Eaton,  H.  F. ;  Edwards,  General  Sir  J.  Bevan,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
M.P.  ;  Egerton,  Colonel  A.,  C.B.  ;  Escombe,  Rt.  Hon.  Harry  ;  Escombe,  Mrs. 
H. ;  Evans,  Gowen  ;  Eves,  C.  Washington,  C.M.G. ;  Eves,  Miss  Olivia  ;  Evison, 
E  •  Evison,  Mrs.  E. ;  Eyers,  Miss;  Fairclough,  R.  A. ;  Fairclough,  Mrs.  R.  A. ; 
Fairfax,  J.  M. ;  Fairfax,  E.  Ross  ;  Fairfax,  Mrs.  E.  Ross  ;  Farmer,  W.  M. ;  Fife, 
G.  R. ;  Fife,  Mrs.  G.  R. ;  Finlayson,  J.  Harvey;  FitzGerald,  Sir  G.  Vesey, 

K. C.I.E.,  C.S.I. ;  FitzGerald,  Lady  Vesey;  Fleming,  A. ;  Flint,  Captain  W.  M. ; 

Ford  L  P  •  Ford,  Mrs.  L.  P. ;  Forrest,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G. ;  Forrest, 
Lady’;  Fraser,  Sir  Malcolm,  K.C.M.G. ;  Fry,  F.  W. ;  Fry,  Mrs.  F.  W. ;  Garrick, 
A.  C. ;  Garrick,  Sir  J.  F„  K.C.M.G. ;  Garrick,  Lady  ;  George,  D. ;  George,  Mrs. 
D  •  Gibbs,  Isaac  ;  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Isaac  ;  Giffen,  Sir  Robert,  K.C.B. ;  Giffen,  Lady  ; 
Glasgow,  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G. ;  Gondal,  H.II.  the  Thakore  Salnb  of,  G.C.I.E. ; 
Goodsir,  G. ;  Gordon,  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  C.  F. ;  Gordon,  Mrs.  J.  C.  F. ;  Goschen, 
Rt  Hon  G.  J.,  M.P. ;  Goschen,  Mrs.  G.  J. ;  Grant,  Duncan;  Grant,  Mrs. 
Duncan  ;  Gray,  B.  G. ;  Gray,  Miss  E.  B. ;  Green,  Gen  Sir  Henry  K  C.S.I.  C.B. ; 
Green,  Lady;  Green,  Mrs.  Marshall;  Grimaldi,  W.  B. ;  Grimaldi,  Mrs.  W.  B. ; 
Grimwade,  Hon.  F.  S. ;  Grimwade,  Mrs.  F.  S. ;  Gnnhnton,  Sir  J.  J. ;  Grove,  D,; 
Gueritz  E.  P. ;  Guthrie  C. ;  Guthrie,  Mrs.  C. ;  Hacker,  Miss;  Hall,  Sir  John, 
K.C.M.G. ;  Hamilton,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  George,  M.P. ;  Hamilton,  Lady  George  ; 
Hamilton,  J.  J. ;  Hamilton,  Sir  W.  A.  Baillie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  Hamilton,  Lady 
Baillie;  Hankin,  C.  L. ;  Hansen,  V.  J. ;  Hanson,  C.  A  ;  Hanson,  Mrs.  C.  A. ; 
Hare,  R.  C. ;  Harrison,  General  Sir  R.,  K.C.B. ,  C.M.G.;  Harvey,  Miss  H. , 
Havelock- Allan,  General  Sir  H„  Bart.,  V.C.,  G.C.B  M.P;  Hayrnan  H.; 
Hendrie,  Major  ;  Heneage,  C.  ;  Henwood,  P.  ;  Henwood,  Mrs.  1. ,  Heibeit,  Sn 
Robert,  G.C.B. ;  Hervey,  M.  W. ;  Hervey,  Mrs.  M.  W. ;_  Hervey,  V.  3  ;  Hervey, 
Mrs  V  S.  •  Hesse,  F.  E. ;  Hill,  Sidney;  Hobbs,  Captain,  J.  4. ;  Hoffnung  S. , 
Hopetoun,  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G.;  Hopkins,  John ;  Hopkins,  Mrs.  J. ;  Hoskins, 
Admiral  Sir  A.  H.,  G.C.B. ;  Hotson,  J. ;  Huddart,  J. ;  Huddart,  Mrs.  J. ,  Hughes, 
G  •  Hughes,  Mrs.  G. ;  Hunter,  D. ;  Hurst,  C.  F. ;  Hurst,  G.  1 . ,  Hurst,  H.  L. , 
Hurst,  Mrs.  J. ;  Hurst,  W.  J. ;  Irwell,  H. ;  Isaacson,  F.  Wootton,  M.P. ;  Isaac¬ 
son,  Mrs.  F.  Wootton  ;  Jack,  G.  C. ;  Jagger,  J.  W. ;  James,  E.  M. ;  Jejeeblioy, 
Sir  J.,  Bart.,  C.S.I. ;  Jennings,  Lieut.  F.  R. ;  Jeppe,  Carl;  Jeppe,  Mis.  Call , 
Jersey  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G.;  Johnson,  L.  0.;  Johnston,  Alexander;  Johnston, 
Mrs.6  Alexander ;  Johnston!.  B. ;  Mrs.  W.T  ;  Jonrda.n, 

H  J.,  C.M.G.;  Jourdain,  Mrs.  H.  J. ;  Kelly,  Mr.  Justice  HG.  Kershaw, 
Captain  A.  E. ;  Keswick,  Wm. ;  Ketri,  Rajah  Agit  Singh  Bahadur  of;  Kimbei, 
Henry,  M.P. ;  Kimber,  Mrs.  H. ;  King,  Major  H.  Venn ;  Kingston,  Rt  Hon.  C. 
C  '  Kingston,  Mrs.  C.  C.  ;  Kinnaird,  Lord;  Laing,  Major  D.  T. ,  Lampiey, 
SurgeomLt. -Colonel  J.  J.  Landale,  B. ;  Lanyon,  J.  C. ;  Lassetter,  CMone 
H  B  ‘  Lassetter,  Mrs.  H.  B. ;  Laurier,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid,  G.C.MH. , 
Laurier,  Lady;  Lawson,  Sir  Charles;  Lawson,  Robertson ;  Lawson,  Mis. 
Robertson;  Le  Maistre,  J.  L.  B. ;  Le  Maistre,  Mrs.;  Leonard,  Hon.  J.  W. , 
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Levey,  G.  Collins,  C.M.G. ;  Levi,  Hon.  N. ;  Lewis,  Joseph  ;  Lister,  R.  A. ;  Little, 
M. ;  Little,  Mrs.  M. ;  Littleton,  the  Hon.  H.  S.  ;  Lloyd,  F.  G. ;  Lloyd,  Herbert; 
Loch,  Lord,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  ;  Long,  C.  H.  ;  Longworth,  Lieut.-Colonel ;  Lord 
Chancellor,  Bt.  Hon.  the  (Lord  Halsbury)  ;  Lord  Mayor,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the ; 
Lady  Mayoress  ;  Loring,  A.  H. ;  Lowles,  John,  M.P. ;  Lowles,  Mrs.  J. ;  Lowry, 
General  R.  W.,  C.B. ;  Lucas,  C.  P. ;  Lyell,  Captain  F.  H. ;  Lyle,  W.  B. ; 
Macalister,  Jas. ;  McCaul,  G.  J. ;  McConnell,  F.  "V. ;  Mcllwraith,  A. ;  Mackay, 
D.  J. ;  Mackay,  Mrs.  D.  J. ;  Mackenzie,  G.  S.,  C.B. ;  Mackenzie,  T. ;  Maclean, 
Lieut. ;  Macphail,  A.  J. ;  Macphail,  Mrs.  A.  J. ;  Malcolm,  A.  J. ;  Malcolm, 
Miss  ;  Malcolmson,  D. ;  Malcolmson,  Mrs.  D. ;  Man,  Colonel  A.,  C.M.G. ;  Man, 
Mrs.  A. ;  Martin,  E. ;  Martin,  Mrs.  E. ;  Mason,  Lieut.-Colonel ;  Mathers,  E.  P. ; 
Mathers,  Mrs.  E.  P. ;  Matheson,  Mrs. ;  Mathieson,  F.  C. ;  Mathieson,  Mrs. 

F.  C. ;  Melliss,  Colonel  Sir  Howard,  K.C.S.I. ;  Melliss,  Lady ;  Mennell,  P. ; 
Mewburn,  W.  R. ;  Mewburn,  Mrs.  W.  R. ;  Michelmore,  Miss ;  Miller,  C.  A. 
Duff  ;  Mills,  T.  ;  Mitchell,  E.  ;  Montefiore,  L.  P.  ;  Montefiore,  Mrs.  L.  P. ; 
Moon,  E.  R.  P.,  M.P. ;  Morgan,  G.  Vaughan  ;  Morgan,  Major  R.  H.  ;  Morgan, 
S.  Vaughan  ;  Muck,  F.  ;  Murray,  D.  ;  Myers,  A. ;  Nash,  F.  ;  Nathan,  E. ;  Nel, 
P. ;  Nelson,  Sir  E.  Montague,  K.C.M.G. ;  Nelson,  Lady ;  Nelson,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Hugh  M.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Nelson,  Lady  (Queensland) ;  Neville,  G.  W. ;  Neville, 
Mrs.  G.  W. ;  Nivison,  R. ;  Nivison,  Mrs.  R. ;  Norman,  General  Sir  Henry, 

G. C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.;  Noyce,  F.  A.;  Noyce,  Mrs.  F.  A. ;  O’Connor,  C.  Y., 
C.M.G. ;  O’Halloran,  J.  S.,  C.M.G. ;  O’Halloran,  Mrs.  J.  S. ;  Oliphant,  Miss  F. ; 
Olivier,  Captain  the  Marquis  T. ;  Ommanney,  C.  H.  ;  Ommanney,  Sir  M.  F., 
K.C.M.G. ;  Ommanney,  Lady  ;  Oswald,  W.  W. ;  Paddon,  J.  ;  Paddon,  Mrs.  J.  ; 
Paddon,  Miss  ;  Palmer,  Captain  R.  E. ;  Palmer,  Mrs.  R.  E.  ;  Parker,  Archibald ; 
Parker,  Mrs.  Archibald  ;  Parkington,  Major  Roper  ;  Parkington,  Mrs.  Roper ; 
Peace,  Sir  Walter,  K.C.M.G. ;  Peace,  Miss ;  Peacock,  G. ;  Peacock,  Mrs.  G. ; 
Pearson,  Sir  W.  D.,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Pearson,  Lady  ;  Pender,  J.  Denison  ;  Pender, 
Mrs.  J.  Denison ;  Perkins,  H.  A. ;  Perkins,  Mrs.  H.  A. ;  Phillips,  W.  A. ; 
Phillips,  Mrs.  W.  A. ;  Phillips,  Lieut.  W.  H.  B.  ;  Pitt,  Lieut.-Colonel  A. ;  Play- 
ford,  Hon.  T. ;  Playford,  Mrs.  T.  ;  Ponsonby,  Rev.  S.  Gordon  ;  Ponsonby,  Mrs. 
S.  Gordon;  Preece,  W.  H.,  C.B. ;  Purvis,  G. ;  Purvis,  Mrs.  G. ;  Radford,  A.; 
Rankin,  James,  M.P. ;  Rankin,  Mrs.  J. ;  Rathbone,  A.  S. ;  Raw,  G.  H. ;  Raw, 
Mrs.  G.  H. ;  Rawes,  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  W. ;  Rayner,  Chief  Justice  T.  C.  ;  Reay, 
Major  W.  T. ;  Reeves,  Major  E.  Gordon ;  Reeves,  H.  W. ;  Reeves,  Hon.  W. 
Pember;  Reid,  Rt.  Hon.  G.  H.  ;  Rennie,  G.  B. ;  Rennie,  Miss;  Rippon,  J.  ; 
Robinson,  General  C.  W.,  C.B. ;  Robinson,  Mrs.  C.  W. ;  Robinson,  T.  B. ;  Rooks, 
Major  C.  J. ;  Rous-Marten,  C. ;  Rowell,  Lieut.-Colonel  J. ;  Rowland,  Dr.  J.  W., 
C.M.G. ;  Salmon,  E. ;  Samuel,  Sir  Saul,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  Samuel,  Lady ; 
Sanderson,  J. ;  Saville-Kent,  W. ;  Scholtz,  Dr.  W.  C. ;  Schwabacher,  S. ; 
Sclanders,  A. ;  Sclanders,  Mrs.  A. ;  Scourfield,  R.  ;  Selborne,  Earl  of ;  Seddon, 
Rt.  Hon.  R.  J. ;  Seddon,  Mrs.  R.  J. ;  Shea,  Sir  Ambrose,  K.C.M.G.;  Shea, 
Lady  ;  Shelford,  Wm. ;  Shelford,  Mrs.  Wm. ;  Shepstone,  Captain  W.  S. ; 
Sherwood,  N. ;  Sherwood,  Mrs.  N. ;  Shields,  R.  T. ;  Shippard,  Sir  Sidney, 
K.C.M.G.;  Shippard,  Lady;  Shirley,  Mrs.  W.  K. ;  Shortridge,  S. ;  Skarratt, 
C.  C. ;  Skinner,  W.  B. ;  Skinner,  Mrs.  W.  B. ;  Slade,  George  ;  Slade,  Henry  G. ; 
Small,  J.  T. ;  Smith,  Sir  C.  Clementi,  G.C.M.G. ;  Smith,  Lady  Clementi ;  Smith, 
Sir  Donald  A.,  G.C.M.G.;  Smith,  Miss  E.  M. ;  Smith,  R.  Tilden ;  Smith, 
Walter  F. ;  Spanier,  A. ;  Sprigg,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Gordon,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sprigg, 
Lady;  Stafford,  Sir  E.  W.,  G.C.M.G.;  Starley,  J.  K. ;  Stewart,  R.  M. ; 
Stirling,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.  ;  Strickland,  Major  N.  ;  Struben,  F.  P.  T. ;  Struben, 
Mrs.  F.  P.  T. :  Struben,  H.  W. ;  Struben,  Mrs.  H.  W. ;  Sutton,  M.  H.  F. ; 
Sutton,  M.  J. ;  Sutton,  Mrs.  M.  J. ;  Sutton,  Miss  ;  Taylor,  E.  B.  A.,  C.M.G. ; 
Taylor,  Miss  ;  Taylor,  Hugh  L. ;  Taylor,  Mrs.  Hugh  L. ;  Taylor,  J.  B. ;  Taylor, 
Mrs.  J.  B. ;  Thomson,  T.  D. ;  Tod,  Henry;  Townend,  T.  S. ;  Travers,  B. ; 
Travers,  Miss ;  Turner,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George,  K.C.M.G. ;  Turner,  Lady ; 
Tweeddale,  the  Marquess  of ;  Valentine,  C.  R. ;  Vautin,  C. ;  Vautin,  Mrs.  C. ; 
Vernon,  Hon.  F.  G. ;  Vernon,  Captain  W.  L. ;  Vine,  Sir  J.  R.  Somers,  C.M.G. ; 
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Walker,  B. ;  Walker,  F. ;  Walker,  Mrs.  F. ;  Walker,  H.  de  R. ;  Walker,  Lieut. - 
Colonel  R.  S.  F.,  C.M.G. ;  Warton,  Lieut.-Col.  R.  G. ;  Watson,  Colonel  C.  M., 
C.M.G. ;  Watson,  Mrs.  C.  M. ;  Watt,  Hugh  ;  Way,  Rt.  Hon.  S.  J.  (Chief  Justice 
South  Australia) ;  Webster,  R.  G.,  M.P. ;  Weddel,  P.  G.  ;  Weddel,  W. ;  West, 
Rev.  H.  M. ;  Weston,  J.  J. ;  Weston,  Mrs.  J.  J. ;  Whelan,  C.  J. ;  Whiteway, 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.  V.,  K. C.M.G. ;  Whiteway,  Lady  ;  Whitmore,  Mrs. ;  Whittle, 
J.  Lowry;  Whittle,  Miss;  Whyte,  Hon.  J.  B. ;  Whyte,  Miss;  Wigan,  J. ; 
Wigan,  Mrs.  J. ;  Willans,  W.  H. ;  Williamson,  Alexr.,  C.M.G. ;  Williamson, 
Andrew  ;  Wilson,  A.  J. ;  Wilson,  H.  F.  ;  Wilson,  W.  R.  ;  Wilson,  Mrs.  W.  R.  ; 
Windeyer,  Sir  W.  C.  ;  Wingfield,  E.,  C.B. ;  Wingfield,  Mrs.  E. ;  Winter-Irving, 
Hon.  W.  I.  ;  Winter-Irving,  Mrs.  W.  I. ;  Wirsing,  W.  M.  ;  Wood,  General  Sir 
Evelyn,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. ;  Wood,  G. ;  Woods,  A. ;  Woollan,  B.  M. ; 
Woollan,  Mrs.  B.  M. ;  Yates,  Leopold;  Yates,  Mrs.  Leopold;  Young,  Sir 
Frederick,  K.C.M.G. ;  Young,  Miss  A.  M. ;  Young,  Colonel  J.  S. 

Grace  was  said  by  the  Rev.  S.  Gordon  Ponsonby. 

The  Chairman  :  My  Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  rise  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  health  of  “  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.”  Often  as  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  propose  this  loyal  toast,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  occasion  on  which  I  have  proposed  it  when  I  felt  more  certain 
that  the  whole  of  the  audience  would  receive  it  with  acclamation. 
From  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  whole  Empire  but  one  idea  has 
gone  up,  and  that  has  been  loyalty  and  devotion  to  our  Sovereign. 
During  the  great  days  of  the  Jubilee  week  all  classes,  all  parts  of 
the  Empire,  have  vied  with  one  another  to  show  honour  and  affection 
to  the  Queen.  I  am  sure  you  all  hear  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
that,  notwithstanding  great  exertions  for  a  lady  of  her  age,  she  is 
none  the  worse  ;  and  I  know  I  am  divulging  no  secret  when  I  tell 
you  that  she  has  been  most  deeply  touched  and  most  thankful  for 
the  reception  she  has  received  on  all  hands. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor  :  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
one  keynote  which  these  demonstrations  have  struck,  for  I  have 
noted  all  along,  what  indeed  has  been  noted  in  other  countries,  that 
the  point  round  which  all  British  sentiment  seems  to  circle  at  the 
present  moment  is  that  of  duty  and  the  performance  of  it ;  and 
undoubtedly,  following  the  great  example  of  the  august  lady  who 
is  now  prominent  in  all  our  thoughts,  the  members  of  her  family, 
from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  appear  to  have  emulated  Her 
Majesty’s  desire  to  do  her  duty  to  all  her  subjects.  Whether  at 
sea  or  on  land  or  in  the  more  difficult  matters  of  statecraft, 
every  member  of  Her  Majesty’s  family  has  recognised  the  fact  that 
they  are  members  of  one  great  community,  and  have  exhibited  their 
desire  to  be  one  with  her  people  as  they  are  undoubtedly  one  in 
their  affections  towards  the  throne.  Of  another  illustrious  lady,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  of  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  I 
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need  only  say  that  in  respect  of  those  womanly  and  tenderer  duties 
which  are  expected  from  their  sex,  there  is  no  case  of  suffering  or  of 
weakness  in  which  you  will  not  find  them  ready  and  foremost  to 
give  their  help.  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  the  health  of  “  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  K.C.M.G.  (Premier  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  :  What  is  so  attractive  to  me  in  the  toast 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  propose,  that  of  “  The  Naval  and 
Military  Forces  of  the  Empire,”  is  the  sentiment  embodied  in  the 
language  in  which  that  toast  is  couched — the  sentiment  of  unity 
which  has  been  so  magnificently  illustrated  during  the  past  fort¬ 
night,  a  sentiment  which  makes  me  feel  that  whether  I  stand  in 
the  County  of  Middlesex  or  on  the  shores  of  Table  Bay,  I  am 
equally  a  citizen  of  the  same  great  Empire.  The  strength  of  the 
naval  forces  of  the  Empire  was  illustrated  just  a  week  ago  in  the 
Solent  in  a  manner  which  can  never  he  forgotten  by  those  who 
were  privileged  to  witness  that  great  exhibition.  What  struck  me 
as  a  Colonist  coming  from  a  distant  portion  of  the  Empire  was 
“  Whence  did  this  Navy  come  ?  ”  for  I  could  not  forget  that  a  few 
days  previously  I  had  left  the  African  Squadron  on  the  coast  of 
South  Africa  ;  that,  as  I  was  informed,  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
was  doing  its  duty  in  the  central  sea,  and  that  the  West  Indian  and 
Pacific  squadrons  were  also  doing  their  duty  on  the  various  stations. 
As,  I  say,  I  went  up  and  down  those  long  lines  of  war  ships  in 
the  Solent,  ships  which  appeared  to  have  suddenly  arisen  out  of 
the  waters  as  by  the  wand  of  the  enchanter,  I  asked  myself 
“  Whence  did  they  come  ?  ”  because  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  fleet 
which  could  not  be  equalled  by  any  country  throughout  the 
civilised  world,  even  should  they  gather  together  all  the  vessels 
which  belonged  to  them.  Yet  this  fleet  had  suddenly  come  into 
these  waters,  and  I  suppose  would  as  suddenly  disappear.  It  was 
an  indication  of  what  is  the  naval  power  of  England  should  that 
power  ever  be  called  in  question.  A  deep  impression  indeed  was 
made  on  my  mind,  and  I  doubt  not  on  the  minds  of  all  my  brother 
Colonists  who  witnessed  that  astonishing  spectacle.  I  was  only  too 
glad  that  the  Colony  which  I  represent  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was  their  duty  to  contribute 
something  towards  the  cost  of  that  fleet,  because  if  you,  at  the 
heart  of  the  Empire,  feel  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  Navy, 
and  indeed  regard  it  as  essential  to  your  existence,  I  assure  you 
that  we  in  the  outposts  of  the  Empire  feel  still  more  the  necessity 
of  having  the  power  of  the  British  Navy  to  protect  our  coasts  also. 
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It  appears  to  me  only  reasonable,  therefore,  that  we  should 
according  to  our  measure  in  those  distant  outposts  contribute  some¬ 
thing  so  as  to  relieve  the  British  taxpayer  from  the  charge  which 
is  imposed  upon  him  in  the  maintenance  of  the  force  in  which  we 
have  an  equal  interest  with  you.  Passing  to  the  other  portion  of 
the  toast,  I  was  rejoiced  to  see,  as  I  doubt  not  were  many  others 
now  present,  the  exhibition,  though  on  a  small  scale,  of  what  I  may 
call  the  military  forces  of  the  Empire  outside  the  Mother  Country. 
We  have  been  able  in  the  Colonies  to  send  only  small  detachments, 
because  in  regard  to  some  of  them  we  have  serious  work  for  those 
forces  on  the  spot,  and  we  could  not  spare  more.  But  we  were 
determined  to  send  a  sample  of  the  men  who  were  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Empire  in  different  parts.  Thus  there  was  brought 
together  an  exhibition  such  as  has  never  before  been  seen  in 
England  of  the  different  forces  which  go  to  make  up  the  great 
army  of  the  Empire,  scattered  as  it  is  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  trespass  any  longer  on  your  atten¬ 
tion,  more  especially  as  I  understand  my  gallant  friend  General  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  with  whom  I  was  intimately  associated  in  past  years 
with  military  operations  in  distant  portions  of  the  Empire,  will 
reply  to  this  portion  of  the  toast,  and  with  the  Navy  I  beg  to 
associate  the  name  of  the  Et.  Hon.  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.P.  (First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty)  :  I  thank  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg  most  cordially  for 
proposing  this  toast.  I  listened  with  unfeigned  pleasure  to  the 
sentiments  which  he  uttered  with  regard  to  our  Navy  and  the  duties 
which  it  has  to  perform.  I  listened  with  pleasure  also  to  the  state¬ 
ment  which  he  made  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  Colonies  towards  the 
Imperial  forces.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  referred  to  the  ships  which 
were  gathered  at  Spithead  on  Saturday  last.  With  regard  to  them 
I  will  make  but  one  remark,  and  that  is  to  express  my  gratification 
that  our  foreign  neighbours  saw  in  that  display  no  arrogant 
manifestation  of  our  power,  but  simply  a  part  of  our  Jubilee 
celebrations,  simply  a  part  of  the  National  sentiment  proper  to 
such  an  occasion.  More  than  that,  in  almost  every  quarter  the 
foreign  Press  has  used  a  friendly  tone  with  regard  to  that 
celebration,  and  has  employed  many  friendly  and  cordial  terms 
with  regard  to  our  Sovereign  which  have  touched  our  hearts.  To¬ 
night  my  imagination  does  not  turn  to  the  ships  at  Spithead,  but 
rather  to  those  squadrons  stationed  in  seas  washing  Colonial  shores 
—squadrons,  as  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  has  told  us,  undiminished  in 
their  numbers,  but  which  have  taken  part  in  Jubilee  celebrations 
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in  many  parts  of  our  Colonial  Empire  where  our  fellow- subjects 
have  displayed  similar  enthusiasm  to  that  which  we  have  witnessed 
in  our  streets  ourselves.  Those  ships  in  distant  waters  represent 
to  our  Colonial  fellow- subjects  the  naval  forces  of  the  Empire, 
protecting  their  interests  and  our  interests,  maintaining  their 
commerce  and  our  commerce,  joint  interests,  joint  commerce, 
patrolling  the  seas  in  times  of  peace,  prepared  to  watch  the  seas  in 
times  of  war.  In  these  later  days  the  minds  of  many  have  been 
turned  with  growing  intensity  to  the  relations  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  Mother  Country  on  questions  of  Imperial  defence.  It  was 
not  always  so.  Unfortunately  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the 
time  when  it  was  thought  that  those  ties,  which  now  are  tightening, 
might  loosen  as  years  rolled  on.  But  the  expansion  of  the  Empire 
has  proceeded  and  the  cohesion  of  the  Empire  has  grown,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  expansion.  I  remember  in  those  old  days  to 
which  I  allude,  my  own  feelings,  if  I  may  for  a  moment  recall 
them,  all  were  centripetal  and  not  centrifugal.  And  whether  in 
questions  concerning  the  Colonies  or  in  questions  nearer  home,  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  has  been  one  of  the  darling  points  of  my 
political  creed.  There  were  days  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
Colonies  might  be  a  burden  to  the  Empire ;  those  were  the  days, 
too,  when  it  was  thought  that  the  Colonies  possibly  might  prefer 
to  be  independent  because  they  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  risks 
of  a  British  war.  Those  craven  ideas  have  vanished  in  these  latter 
days,  and  during  the  last  thirty-three  years  in  which  I  have  taken 
part  in  political  affairs,  I  have  seen  year  by  year,  and  decade 
by  decade,  the  growth  of  ideas  which  I  believe  will  largely  affect 
the  future  of  the  Empire.  The  expansion  of  the  Empire  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  expansion  of  the  fleet.  One  of  the 
first  joint  steps  taken  was  under  the  naval  administration  of  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  when  the  Australasian  Act  was  passed,  and 
when,  by  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  mine,  Admiral  Tryon,  were 
first  successfully  knit  some  of  the  ties  binding  the  Colonies  to  us — 
ties  not  only  financial,  but  cohesive,  bringing  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  before  there  was  an  idea  of  Colonial  Federation,  to  the 
joint  act  of  contributing  to  Imperial  defence,  and  knitting  fresh 
ties  between  the  Colonies  and  ourselves  by  acknowledging  that 
duty  to  which  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  has  alluded,  and  to  which 
development  has  been  given  at  the  Cape,  namely,  the  idea  of  a  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  Colonies  to  Imperial  defence.  My  friend 
Admiral  Tryon,  Diplomatist  as  well  as  Admiral,  also  achieved  the 
great  feat  of  securing  for  the  New  South  Wales  Government  a 
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beautiful  Admiralty  House.  I  do  not  wish  in  a  festive  gathering 
such  as  this  to  touch  upon  that  financial  point  to  which  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg  rather  seductively  invited  me.  It  was  suggested  to  me  by  a 
great  friend  of  the  Colonies  that  when  the  Colonial  troops  visited 
the  fleet  at  Spithead  there  should  be  presented  to  them  some  rows 
of  figures  which  would  show  how  little  the  Colonies  contributed  to 
Imperial  defence.  I  was  unwilling  to  admit  the  idea,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  in  the  midst  of  hospitality  one  would  not  like  to  see 
leaflets  distributed  “  Contributions  thankfully  received,”  so  that  I 
will  not  “  improve,”  to  use  a  favourite  phrase,  this  festive  occasion  by 
any  appeal  to  the  loyalty  and  liberality  of  our  fellow-subjects.  That 
is  a  matter  rather  for  the  conference  room  than  for  the  banqueting 
hall.  But  allow  me  to  say  one  word  more  upon  Imperial  defence. 
Whatever  measures  may  be  taken,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
particular  methods  by  which  contributions  should  be  made,  there 
are  certain  principles  which  must  be  carefully  maintained  both  by 
our  Colonies  and  by  the  Imperial  authorities.  Those  are  the 
absolute  freedom  of  the  British  Navy  so  to  confront  the  enemy  as 
best  to  bring  about  his  final  defeat.  To  that  end  we  shall  not  hug 
the  shore.  We  shall  search  out  our  enemies  in  whatever  quarter 
of  the  globe  the  enemy  is  to  be  found.  The  great  seaports 
must  look  in  certain  measure  to  their  own  local  defence.  The 
policy  of  the  Empire  is  not  offensive,  but  when  it  comes  to  war  we 
must  seek  out  our  enemies.  Besides  that,  it  is  our  duty  to  watch 
those  great  trade  routes  on  which  are  carried  the  commerce  of  the 
Colonies  and  the  commerce  of  this  country— -our  exports  and 
your  imports  ;  our  imports  and  your  exports.  Those  cruisers, 
which  you  may  have  seen,  all  have  already  their  allotted  spot  in 
case  of  war  on  the  great  trade  routes  between  Canada  and  this 
country— on  the  routes  between  Australasia  and  this  country,  on 
the  routes  which  bind  us  to  India,  and  on  the  chain  of  posts  round 
Africa.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  place  in  every  quarter  those  cruisers 
which  are  to  defend  the  commerce  of  our  Colonies  and  the  com¬ 
merce  of  this  country,  the  food  of  the  people,  and  the  independence 
of  every  part  of  the  British  Empire.  That  is  how  we  read  our 
duty.  We  shall  be  glad  to  establish  by  some  methods  which  wo 
shall  carefully  consider  with  our  Colonial  friends— we  shall  be  glad 
to  consider  by  what  steps  that  policy  can  best  be  carried  out.  But 
in  carrying  this  policy  out  we  shall  be  guided  not  only  by  financial 
considerations,  not  cnly  by  strategical  considerations;  we  shall 
also  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sentiment,  and  that, 
whatever  is  done,  the  sentiment  of  the  Mother  Country  towards 
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tlie  Colonies  and  the  sentiment  of  the  Colonies  towards  the  Mother 
Country  must  not  be  ignored,  but  effect  must  be  given  to  them 
in  the  best  way  we  can  discover.  In  these  days,  which  are  said  to 
be  so  materialistic,  in  these  islands  where  mercenary,  pecuniary  con¬ 
siderations  are  supposed  to  be  paramount,  and  amongst  our  Colonial 
fellow-subjects,  who  are  thought  to  be  a  very  practical  people, 
sentiment  has  nevertheless  come  to  the  front.  Sentiment  is  once 
more  reasserting  its  claims  to  be  considered  amongst  the  influences 
which  guide  the  destinies  of  the  Empire.  The  Jubilee  has  been 
one  of  its  outward  developments,  but  the  feeling  which  has  grown 
will  not  evaporate  ;  it  will  not  die  away  like  the  echo  of  the  cheers 
which  we  have  heard  in  our  streets.  It  lies  deep  down,  I  believe, 
in  the  hearts  of  all  parts  of  our  Empire,  and  national  sentiment 
and  Imperial  sentiment  will  have  a  vast  influence  in  moulding 
the  future  destinies  of  the  Empire.  I  thank  you  most  heartily 
for  the  way  in  which  you  have  drunk  the  health  of  the  Navy. 

General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Y.C.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. :  I  could  have 
wished  for  some  reasons  that  this  toast  had  been  confided  to  His 
Royal  Highness  himself,  for  he  has  enjoyed  one  very  great  privilege 
which  I  have  not — that  of  visiting  most  of  his  Royal  Mother’s 
Colonial  Empire.  He  has  been,  I  believe,  to  Canada  and  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  I  believe  when  he  was  young — I  don’t  mean  to  say  he  is 
not  young  now — he  went  to  the  Cape.  As  for  myself  I  only  know  Can¬ 
ada  by  reading  a  great  deal  of  her  history,  and  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
remind  you  after  what  was  said  in  the  most  eloquent  speech  of  Her 
Premier,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  last  week,  that  the  innate  nobility  of 
that  people  is  such  that  they  commemorate  in  one  monument  the 
virtues  of  the  conquering  general  and  of  the  defeated  general,  virtues 
now  happily  united  in  one  race  in  that  Colony.  I  have  been  so  far 
fortunate  that  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  me  that 
I  should  go  out  to  our  great  Australasian  Colonies.  I  jumped  at  the 
offer,  but  for  reasons  entirely  out  of  my  control,  it  did  not  come  off. 
That,  however,  gave  me  a  great  additional  interest  in  that  country. 
I  have  in  fact  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  Australasian  Colonies. 
I  chanced  to  be  in  Egypt  some  ten  years  ago  when  the  Colonial 
contingent  landing  at  Suakim  sent  a  throb  not  only  through  our 
soldiers  in  Egypt  but  throughout  the  Empire.  But  if  I  have  been 
unfortunate  in  not  having  served  in  those  two  great  dependencies,  I 
have  had  this  inestimable  advantage,  that  I  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  that  great  country  which  has  been  foremost  in  all  Englishmen’s 
minds  for  the  last  few  months — South  Africa.  I  was  very  much 
struck  to-night  by  a  most  simple  observation  made  by  my  friend  Sir 
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Gordon  Sprigg.  I  asked  him  in  the  course  of  conversation,  “  Where 
is  so  and  so  ?  ”  and  he  replied  quite  naturally,  “  Oh,  he  went  home.” 
The  feeling  “  he  went  home  ”  is  really  the  keynote  of  everything  we 
have  seen  and  heard  during  the  last  few  days.  I  have  come  to  re¬ 
gard  South  Africa  as  my  home.  I  have  received  more  kindness  and 
sympathy  and  consideration  in  that  country  than  I  have  in  any 
other,  and  whilst  I  have  life  and  breath,  I  shall  esteem  my  soldier 
comrades  of  the  Empire  and  especially  those  of  South  Africa. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  “  The  United  Empire,”  said:  My 
Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  now  rise  to  propose  a  toast  which 
any  chairman  might  be  proud  of  submitting.  A  few  years  ago,  any 
chairman  in  London  would  have  felt  very  strange  if  he  had  been 
asked  to  propose  this  toast.  Now  it  comes  to  any  Englishman  as  a 
most  natural  thing  to  propose  a  toast  which  means  all  the  English- 
speaking  people  of  the  world.  Both  from  the  speeches  we  have 
already  listened  to  and  from  all  that  has  happened  within  the  last 
ten  days,  we  cannot  but  help  feeling  that  we  are  a  united  Empire. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  said  that  he  hopes  that  senti¬ 
ment  will  take  its  proper  place  in  whatever  decision  may  be  come  to 
as  regards  the  future  relations  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  great 
self-governing  Colonies,  and  I  am  certain  that  in  saying  that  he  has 
touched  a  point  which  will  reverberate  throughout  the  Empire.  It 
has  sometimes  been  thought  that  sentiment  was  a  dead  horse,  that 
it  was  no  use  flogging  a  dead  horse  ;  but  it  is  not  a  dead  horse,  it  is 
a  strong  and  vital  sentiment.  The  Mother  Country  shares  most 
warmly  with  its  fellow-subjects  of  the  Colonies  in  all  their  feelings 
of  loyalty  and  of  devotion  to  our  Sovereign  and  to  this  country. 
There  have  been  many  instances  quite  recently  where  different 
Colonies  have  come  forward  and  shown  that  there  was  a  feeling 
within  them  which  we  had  hardly  expected  to  see  expressed.  I 
refer  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  in  South 
Africa ;  I  refer  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  my  friend  on  the 
right,  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  It  is  feel¬ 
ings  like  these  which  make  us  look  forward  with  pleasure  and 
happiness  to  what  may  come  in  the  future.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  have  reached  an  extraordinary  climax — that  we  have  reached  a 
position  which  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  and  it  has  been  asked 
whether  we  can  maintain  it.  I  venture  to  think  that  with  the 
common  sense  which  happily  exists  among  our  fellow-countrymen, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  look  at  things  as  they  are.  We  shall  be 
prepared  to  face  the  difficulties  which  undeniably  exist,  and  to  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  what  the  future  may  produce.  The 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute,  of  which  I  am  your  chairman  this  evening, 
welcomes  most  warmly  all  our  fellow-countrymen  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Colonial  Insti¬ 
tute  has  done  an  excellent  work.  It  existed  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  foolish  feeling  that  the  Colonies  were  sick  of  the  Mother 
Country,  that  the  Mother  Country  thought  there  was  nothing  to  be 
got  out  of  the  Colonies.  The  Institute  was  formed  at  the  time  to 
try  and  change  this  erroneous  idea,  and  I  cannot  but  think  its 
founders  have  done  their  duty  to  the  Empire  in  the  example  they 
have  set.  I  am  sure  all  the  guests  present  this  evening  will  feel 
that  we,  the  Colonial  Institute,  have  tried  to  do  our  duty.  To  any 
chairman  on  an  occasion  like  this  it  would  be  a  source  of  the  deepest 
gratification  to  feel  that  we  have  here  at  dinner  in  the  capital  not 
only  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  what  we  hope  you  look  upon  as 
the  capital  of  the  United  Empire,  representatives  of  all  our  Colonies 
and  also  representatives  of  the  Indian  Empire,  whom  we  most 
warmly  welcome,  and  that  we  are  one  and  all  permeated  by  the 
same  idea,  namely,  that  we  intend  to  stick  to  the  Mother  Country  ; 
that  we  intend  to  try  and  do  what  we  can  to  mould  the  future  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  follow  on  the  lines  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us.  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  drinking  the  toast  of  “  The  United 
Empire,”  coupling  with  the  toast  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Premier  of  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.  (Premier  of 
Canada)  :  Let  me,  without  losing  a  single  moment,  be  permitted 
to  offer  my  sincere  and  warm  thanks  to  your  Royal  Highness  for  the 
gracious  terms  in  which  you  have  proposed  the  toast  and  the  kind 
and  more  than  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  coupled  my  name 
with  it.  Since  we  have  been  in  England,  the  Premiers  of  the 
Colonies  of  England,  we  have  been  the  recipient  of  every  possible 
form  of  kindness.  If  kindness  could  kill,  by  this  time  we  would  be 
in  our  graves.  If  our  sojourn  be  much  longer  protracted,  I  do  not 
know  but  what  that  may  be  our  fate,  and  after  all,  since  that  is  the 
end  of  all  things,  I  do  not  know  but  that  this  may  be  just  as 
pleasant  a  way  of  passing  from  this  wicked  world  as  another. 
This  much,  however,  I  would  say,  that  if  again  it  be  my  privilege 
to  visit  England,  which  I  hope  for,  I  will  endeavour  beforehand  to 
get  a  stomach  suited  to  the  occasion.  I  have  heard  some  parties 
in  England  are  somewhat  troubled  as  to  the  food  supply.  I  have 
not  found  any  evidence  of  it  since  my  visit.  The  bounteous 
hospitality  which  we  have  received  to-day  is  from  the  hands  of  an 
organisation  which,  I  understand,  is  devoted  to  the  idea  of  bringing 
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more  closely  together  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Land,  in  other 
words  of  promoting,  of  extending,  and  of  harmonising  the  Unity 
of  the  Empire.  As  we  go  bach  into  the  history  of  the  world, 
we  find  at  different  intervals  Empires  which  at  one  time  or 
another  have  absorbed  in  their  coil  immense  territories  and 
embraced  very  diverse  races,  tribes  and  nations.  All  those  Em¬ 
pires,  when  they  are  compared  at  the  present  time  with  the 
British  Empire,  for  extent  of  territory  sink  into  perfect  insignifi¬ 
cance.  There  is,  however,  another  and  more  radical  difference.  All 
those  Empires  were  formed  by  conquest  and  maintained  by  force 
and  violence.  The  British  Empire  has  xrot  been  formed  so  much 
by  conquest  as  by  Colonisation  and  by  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the 
basis  upon  which  at  this  day  the  British  Empire  rests  is  not  force, 
is  not  violence.  The  basis  upon  which  it  rests,  aird  which  makes  it 
so  strong,  is  freedom  and  justice — freedom  and  justice  to  all  the 
races  which  now  inhabit  it.  It  is  to  the  etei'nal  credit  of  the 
English  nation  that  whenever  they  extended  their  Empire  they 
always  respected  the  religion  of  tlreir  new  subjects.  May  I  he 
pardoned,  being  a  British  subject,  if  I  speak  freely  and  say  that 
the  respect  which  is  shown  for  the  religion  of  the  new  subjects  of 
England  was  not  always  shown  for  their  political  rights.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  past,  the  past  is  forever  forgotten.  A 
new  day  has  dawned  upon  England.  The  concession  of  political 
rights,  when  made,  was  generously  and  freely  made.  Nothing  to 
my  mind  could  be  more  suggestive  than  the  spectacle  yesterday  at 
Aldershot.  There  we  saw  in  the  British  Army  not  only  men  of 
British  birth,  but  men  from  all  the  races  of  the  earth— men  from 
the  black  races  of  Africa,  men  from  the  yellow  races  of  Asia,  men 
from  the  indigenous  races  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  all 
wearing  British  uniform,  all  marching  proudly  to  the  strains  of 
England’s  martial  airs.  If  England  accepts  the  services  of  these 
men,  if  England  expects  these  men  will  give  their  blood  and  their 
life,  it  is  because  England  gives  them  the  plenitude  of  rights  and 
privileges  of  British  subjects.  It  is  by  such  methods  that  England 
has  a  consolidated  and  united  Empire.  Your  Royal  Highness  said 
a  moment  ago  that  we  had  reached  a  position  too  good  to  be  true. 
Let  me  take  exception  to  this  statement.  The  position  which  has 
been  reached  is  not  too  good  to  be  true.  It  is.  simply  the  dawn  of 
a  better  position.  Speaking  myself  as  a  British  subject,  not  of 
English  blood,  let  me  say  that  I  claim  that  the  relations  to-day 
between  England  and  her  Colonies,  satisfactory  though  they  be, 
are  not  the  goal  yet  to  which  I  look,  and  it  I  were  to  be  permitted  to 
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reveal  the  goal  to  which  I  aspire,  I  would  say,  without  hesitation, 
as  I  have  said  more  than  once  in  my  native  province  at  Quebec, 
that  that  goal  is  to  see  a  Canadian  of  French  descent  sitting  in  the 
Halls  of  Westminster  Palace.  This  may  be  perhaps  an  ambitious 
dream — ambitious  or  not,  it  is  the  dream  of  my  heart ;  and  if  I  were 
a  younger  man,  I  would  hope  to  see  it  realised,  but  at  this  moment 
my  ambition  does  not  go  so  far  as  that.  It  is  a  much  more  limited 
and  humble  one ;  I  am  a  British  subject,  and  I  have  learnt  through 
British  history  the  lesson  of  walking  and  proceeding  slowly.  At 
the  present  time,  the  only  ambition  I  have,  and  which  I  would  re¬ 
commend  to  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  is  simply 
to  help  us  to  obtain  the  denunciation  of  certain  treaties,  which  I 
look  upon  as  a  blot  on  the  history  of  Colonial  legislation  and 
ambition.  If  we  obtain  that  much  we  will  be  satisfied  in  the 
Colonies,  not  for  all  time,  but  for  the  present  time.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  remark  that  this  gathering  contains  not  only  members 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  but  representatives  of  by  far  the 
best  portion,  the  best  half  of  the  population  of  England,  and  if  we 
have  the  sympathies  of  the  best  part  of  the  population  of  England, 
I  know  what  the  result  will  be.  There  are  some  Colonies  in  which 
women  vote.  It  is  not  the  case  in  Canada,  but  they  rule  all  the 
same,  and  if  in  England  they  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  their 
assistance  I  am  quite  sure  we  shall  obtain  our  desires,  because  “  Ce 
que  femme  veut,  Dieu  le  veut.” 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  op  Jersey,  G.C.M.G.  :  The  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  are  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  their  distinguished  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
The  doors  of  that  Institute  are  at  all  seasons  and  times  open  to  the 
reception  of  those  who  “come  home,”  and  they  will  always  find  a 
readiness  there  to  give  them  any  assistance  and  information  they 
may  require.  To-night  we  offer  them  a  most  hearty  welcome.  As 
in  the  celebrations  in  which  we  have  just  been  taking  part  we 
offered  to  the  Queen  our  homage  of  affection  and  regard,  as  the 
first  lady  of  the  land,  as  a  symbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Empire, 
so  we  offer  to-night  to  our  guests  our  respect  for  the  achievements 
which  they  have  performed,  and  also  as  representatives  of  Empire 
— united  and  free.  Some  may  have  said  that  we  have  been 
glorying  overmuch  over  our  strength,  over  our  vast  dominions, 
and  over  our  wealth,  but  at  any  rate  to-night  there  is  no  feeling  of 
vain-glory  in  our  welcome.  We  meet  as  brother  meets  brother  in 
his  father’s  house,  after  years  of  toil  and  travel  in  distant  lands,  and 
each  may  say  to  the  other,  “  Welcome  home.”  We  have  just  heard 
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from '  the  Premier  of  Canada,  that  they  hope  they  will  succeed  in 
getting  this  country  to  render  them  assistance  in  further  improving 
their  position — an  assistance  which  I  venture  to  say  I  believe  the 
vast  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  prepared  to  give.  All 
alike  tell  us  of  great  cities  and  great  harbours  full  of  ships.  All 
alike  tell  us  that  they  wish  to  continue  commerce  with  this  country, 
free  and  unhindered.  All  alike  tell  us  that,  though  their  wealth  is 
increasing,  something  more  than  wealth  is  increasing  too,  and  that 
is  that  those  higher  conceptions  for  which  nations  have  been  made 
are  increasing  with  them,  as  with  us.  The  Right  Hon.  gentleman 
with  whose  name  I  propose  to  couple  this  toast  will  agree  that  in 
that  beautiful  city  which  he  and  I  know  so  well  you  will  find 
everything  that  man  can  desire.  I  heard  just  now  a  great  deal 
said  about  sentiment.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  sentiment  of  to-day 
is  the  pioneer  of  the  reality  of  to-morrow  ?  Those  popular  accla¬ 
mations  meant  something  more  than  momentary  excitement.  They 
meant  to  convey  to  our  distinguished  guests  that  in  this  part  of  the 
Empire  we  are  anxious  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  that  keep  us 
together,  and  that  we  are  anxious  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
make  it  understood  that  a  welcome  to  those  who  live  over  the  sea 
will  always  be  found  in  this  country.  It  is  my  privilege,  as  I  have 
said,  to  be  able  to  couple  this  toast  with  the  name  of  the  Premier  of 
the  Mother  Colony  of  Australasia.  Mr.  Reid  comes  here  not  only 
with  a  reputation  already  made  for  great  abilities.  He  has,  if  I 
mistake  not,  a  great  future.  Every  word  of  his  must  be  an  influence 
not  only  in  his  own  Colony,  but  throughout  Australasia,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  best  wish  I  could  offer  him  is  that  some  day  he  may  be 
the  cause  of  realising  the  prophecy  made  or  half  made  last  night, 
that  some  day  Mr.  Reid  will  come  over  here  and  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Australasia.  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  the  health  of  “  Our 

distinguished  Guests.”  T 

The  Right  Hon.  G.  H.  Reid  (Premier  of  New  South  W  ales)  .  i 

think  I  shall  save  a  large  portion  of  your  valuable  time  by  saying 
at  once  that  I  adopt  all  the  speeches  which  have  been  made  by  my 
predecessors.  I  was  especially  pleased  by  a  remark  made  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  a  gentleman  who  has  come  from  the  sometimes 
icebound  regions  of  Canada,  and  who  must  have  a  constitution 
vastly  stronger  than  mine,  which,  as  you  see,  has  withered  beneath 
a  warm  Australian  sun.  This  remark  would  seem  to  show  that  it 
there  is  to  be  a  victim  to  your  hospitality,  in  all  probability  it  wi 
be  our  painful  duty  to  offer  upon  the  altar  our  best  beloved  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  Premier  of  Canada.  There  is  one  exception  which, 
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perhaps,  I  ought  to  make,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  the  eloquent 
and  noble  speech  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  I  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  all  his  eloquence,  but  knowing  his  great  astuteness  and 
financial  instincts,  I  felt  that  there  was  lurking  beneath  all  his 
glowing  and  patriotic  periods  a  latent  design  upon  the  public  purse 
of  Australasia.  I  would  like  to  remind  him  that  the  Colonies,  es¬ 
pecially  the  young  and  distant  Colonies,  in  the  occupying  and 
civilising  of  vast  tracts  of  the  earth  by  comparatively  small  popula¬ 
tions,  have  before  them  a  task  of  a  very  arduous  character,  and  a 
task  in  which  they  can  perhaps  even  better  promote  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  Empire  than  by  crippling  their  slender  financial 
resources  for  his  peculiar  benefit.  But  I  assure  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  that  when  the  city  to  which  Lord  J ersey  so  lovingly  referred, 
Sydney,  the  capital  of  the  Mother  Colony,  and  I  believe  the  most 
beautiful  spot  on  earth — when,  I  say,  the  designs  of  Providence 
have  been  realised  and  that  glory  of  nature  has  been  transmuted 
into  the  riper  glories  of  an  Imperial  city,  we  will  contribute 
according  to  our  means.  In  the  meantime,  I  think  the  best  gift 
that  my  distinguished  friends  the  Premiers  of  Australasia,  for 
whom  I  speak  to-night,  the  best  gift  we  can  bring  to  you  is  the 
record  of  the  achievements  of  Australasians  in  the  development  of 
the  great  Continent  which  we  occupy  under  the  British  flag.  The 
Lord  Mayor  remarked  last  night  that  a  colonising  nation  is  born, 
not  made.  I  presume  he  referred  to  this  particular  nation,  about 
the  exact  date  of  whose  birth  I  think  there  is  as  much  mystery  as 
that  which  puzzled  Topsy  in  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  It  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  British  race  that  there  is  no  particular  moment, 
that  there  is  no  particular  country,  I  had  almost  said,  in  which  the 
British  race  has  been  born — that  it  gathers  up  within  itself  through 
a  long  course  of  centuries  the  virtues  of  many  races,  and  broad  as 
has  been  its  origin  has  been  the  administration  of  the  vast  Empire 
over  which  Her  Majesty  rules.  There  was  a  time  when  the  path  of 
Britain,  like  that  of  other  nations,  was  a  path  of  blood  and  force 
and  conquest,  but  in  these  days  we  see  that  behind  all  the  horrors 
of  conquest  there  was  a  brighter  destiny,  that  in  the  march  of 
Britain  across  the  surface  of  the  world  there  was  the  herald  of  a 
brighter  time,  that  the  great  power  which  fastened  upon  all  the 
fair  surfaces  of  the  earth  was  one  which  in  the  fulness  of  time 
would  fulfil  that  destiny  to  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  so  truly 
referred  when  he  said  that  freedom  and  justice  follow  the  path  of 
the  British  nation.  I  tell  you  frankly  that,  proud  as  we  are  of  our 
association  with  the  history  of  this  race,  proud  as  we  are  of  the 
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glorious  events  of  which  we  have  been  privileged  spectators,  I  am 
glad  to  think  on  behalf  of  the  absent  communities  of  Australasia, 
who  share  our  feelings,  that  the  sentiment  behind  all  which  makes 
us  ready  to  risk  our  lives,  all  over  the  Empire,  should  a  time  of 
trouble  come,  is  that  belief  which  has  been  the  secret  of  all  the 
triumphs  of  England,  a  belief  in  the  indestructibility  of  the  British 
race. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P.  (Secretary  of  State 
for  India)  :  Before  we  disperse  I  have  been  entrusted  with  a  toast 
the  purport  of  which  I  think  you  will  anticipate,  namely,  the  health 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Chairman.  I,  like  many  others  present, 
have  for  many  years  past  had  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  His  Royal  Highness.  As  Prince,  as  soldier,  in  every  grade 
from  that  of  lieutenant  to  general,  as  country  gentleman,  and  in 
various  other  capacities,  he  has  endeared  himself  to  all  around  him. 
He  undertakes  no  duty  that  he  does  not  thoroughly  master  and 
efficiently  perform.  Nature  has  so  endowed  him  that  his  person¬ 
ality  is  surrounded  by  a  charm  and  a  courtesy  which  strike  a  re¬ 
sponsive  echo  from  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  We  have 
had  to-night  a  great  and  successful  dinner.  The  success  of  that  din¬ 
ner  is  largely  due  to  the  charm  and  character  which  the  presence  of 
His  Royal  Highness  has  given  to  it.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  him, 
and  let  us  show  our  appreciation  by  drinking  with  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  cordiality  the  health  of  our  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  :  My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  thank  my 
friend  Lord  George  Hamilton  most  cordially  for  the  only  too 
flattering  manner  in  which  he  has  proposed  this  toast,  and  I  also 
thank  the  assembled  company  for  the  very  warm  reception  which 
you  have  given  it.  I  can  assure  you  that  among  the  many  pleasant 
memories  of  the  Jubilee  week  there  will  be  none  which  will  be  more 
pleasant  to  me  than  to  remember  that  I  was  selected  as  your 
Chairman  on  this  great  and  important  occasion.  It  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  any  Englishman  to  find  himself  in 
the  chair  in  the  midst  of  an  assemblage  like  the  one  I  am  now 
addressing  ;  and  it  is  doubly  so  to  one  so  nearly  connected  with  the 
Sovereign,  and  one  who  has  now  for  a  good  many  years  had  the 
honour  of  serving  his  Queen  and  country  in  so  many  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  said  just  now  that  I  had  visited 
the  Australian  Colonies,  but  I  regret  extremely  that  I  have  not  had 
that  advantage,  and  I  only  hope  in  the  future  that  I  may  still  be 
able  to  do  so.  There  is  one  other  regret  I  feel  this  evening,  and 
that  is  that  the  officers  of  the  Colonial  forces  are  not  all  present  this 
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evening.  I  am  afraid  that  the  attraction  of  Her  Majesty  and 
Windsor  Castle  have  been  too  great  for  them.  However  much  I 
regret  this  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  they  are  well 
worthy  of  receiving  to  the  full  the  hospitality  of  our  Sovereign. 
It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  as  general  officer  commanding 
the  troops  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee  in  London,  and 
also  commanding  the  parade  at  Aldershot  yesterday,  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  twice  having  had  the  Colonial  forces  under  my  command. 
There  is  no  officer  in  Her  Majesty’s  service  who  has  more  warmly 
welcomed  their  presence  amongst  us,  and  I  can  only  say  that  if  all 
the  Colonial  troops  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  samples  we 
have  seen,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  that  accession  to 
our  military  power,  and  we  are  certain  they  will  return  home  with 
a  feeling  that  they  have  been  one,  part  and  parcel  of  ourselves,  and 
that  we  have  tried  to  show  them  that  from  whatever  part  of  the 
world  they  come,  they  are  equally  welcome  among  our  ranks.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  you  will  forgive  me  if  my  speech  be  short.  You  can 
imagine  the  position  I  am  in  when  you  know  that  I  shall  have  to 
array  myself  in  a  gorgeous  dress  of  a  most  uncomfortable  nature 
for  the  fancy  ball  to  be  given  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devon¬ 
shire  to-night.  You  will  therefore  know  that  I  have  reached  the 
last  moment,  and  I  can  only  most  cordially  thank  you  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  received  me  this  evening. 

The  National  Anthem  was  then  played  and  the  company 
separated. 
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MEMORIAL  re  DOUBLE  INCOME  TAX. 

In  the  Memorial  addressed  by  the  Council  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  April  15,  1896,  praying  for  the  amendment  of 
the  law  relating  to  the  levying  and  payment  of  Income  Tax,  so  as 
to  exempt  income  earned  in  any  part  of  the  Empire  elsewhere  than 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  all  cases  in  which  it  can  be  shown  that 
such  income  has  already  been  charged  with  Income  Tax  in  that 
part  of  the  Empire,  wherever  it  may  be,  in  which  such  income  is 
earned,  it  is  mentioned  (see  clause  5)  that  on  reference  to  certain 
Acts  passed  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  “it  would  appear  that 
the  general  principle  upon  which  the  taxation  therein  imposed  is 
based,  is  to  tax  any  income  derived  from  property  situate  within, 
or  business  carried  on  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Colony 
imposing  the  same,”  and  that  “  income  received  by  persons  living  in  a 
particular  Colony,  derived  from  property  outside  that  Colony,  is  not 
taxed,  it  being  in  the  case  of  some  Colonies  expressly  exempted 
and  in  others  not  within  the  operative  words  of  their  Acts.”  The 
Council  are  desirous  of  stating  for  general  information  that  it  has 
since  come  to  their  knowledge  that  while  in  the  Australian  Colonies 

including  Tasmania  income  derived  from  outside  those  Colonies  is  not 

taxed,  such  general  principle  does  not  apply  to  New  Zealand,  wheie 
exemption  appears  to  be  confined  to  Imperial  Pensions  which  pay 
tax  at  home  ;  and  that  under  the  definition  of  “  Income  con¬ 
tained  in  Section  17  of  the  Land  and  Income  Assessment  Act 
Amendment  Act  1892  of  New  Zealand,  Sub-section  4  (e),  “In¬ 
come”  includes  the  gains  or  profits  derived  or  received  “From 
every  source  or  kind  whatsoever  (including  income  derived  or 
received  from  lands  or  mortgages)  outside  the  Colony  whereby 
income  is  derived  or  received  in  New  Zealand  by  any  person. 
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UNIFICATION  OF  TIME  AT  SEA. 

To  the  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  k.g., 

Prime  Minister. 

THE  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  for  themselves  and 
on  behalf  of  about  four  thousand  Fellows  of  the  Institute  residing 
in  all  parts  of  Her  Majesty’s  Dominions,  desire  respectfully  to 
submit  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  the  advisability  of  taking 
early  steps  for  the  Unification  of  Time  at  Sea,  a  question  of  world¬ 
wide  interest  which  has  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Council  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, — an  important  and 
influential  body  which  has  invited  their  co-operation  in  strongly 
advocating  ihis  reform  in  the  interests  of  navigation  and  commerce. 

Your  Memorialists  submit  that  the  various  points  connected  with 
civil,  nautical,  and  astronomical  time  at  sea  appear  to  have  been 
fully  gone  into  during  the  past  twelve  years  by  various  societies  and 
authorities  in  different  countries,  and  to  have  been  eventually 
resolved  into  the  simple  question  of  the  desirability  of  advancing 
astronomical  time  by  twelve  hours  so  as  to  harmonise  it  with  civil 
time — for  nautical  time  has  in  general  practice  long  been  assimi¬ 
lated  to  civil  time,  and  is  no  longer  a  matter  giving  rise  to  difficulty 
or  discussion. 

It  is  believed  by  your  Memorialists  that  the  proposed  change 
can  be  easily  introduced  with  decided  advantage  to  observers,  and 
that  the  general  principle  of  the  Unification  of  Time  at  Sea  has  now 
an  almost  universal  consensus  of  opinion  in  its  favour.  This  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the 
shipmasters  of  the  mercantile  marine,  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  question. 

The  advancement  of  astronomical  time  by  twelve  hours  so  as  to 
assimilate  it  to  civil  time,  in  order  that  both  may  be  in  agreement 
and  begin  everywhere  at  midnight,  would  require  the  adaptation  of 
the  Nautical  Almanack  to  the  change. 

As  the  Nautical  Almanack  is  of  necessity  prepared  some  years  in 
advance,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  Memorialists  that  a 
decision  on  this  important  subject  should  be  arrived  at  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  in  order  that 
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the  change  may  take  effect  at  the  date  indicated  by  astronomers, 
viz.,  the  first  day  of  the  new  century. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  Council  have  caused  the 
Common  Seal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to  be  affixed  this 
first  day  of  January,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
in  the  presence  of — 

GEORGE  S.  MACKENZIE,  Chairman  of  the  Day,  ’  s 


A.  H.  HOSKINS,  Admiral,  Councillor , 
FREDERICK  YOUNG,  Vice-President, 


J.  S.  O’HALLORAN, 

Secretary. 


ADDRESS  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

The  following  loyal  address  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department : 

To  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

The  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  desire 
to  express  their  loyal  and  dutiful  congratulations  on  the  approach¬ 
ing  completion  of  the  Sixtieth  Anniversary  of  your  Majesty’s 
Accession  to  the  Throne,  an  auspicious  event  without  parallel  in 
British  History,  which  will  evoke  universal  rejoicings  amongst  the 
vast  and  varied  populations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  possess 
nrivilflireof  being  subjects  of  your  most  Gracious  Majesty. 


Empire. 
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Given  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
this  twentieth  day  of  May,  1897. 


HENRY  BARELY,  )  . 

FREDERICK  YOUNG,  f  Vicc-Presidents‘ 

J.  S.  O’HALLORAN,  Secretary. 


Whitehall :  May  22,  1897. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  to-day’s 
date,  enclosing  an  address  of  congratulation  to  the  Queen  on  the 
attainment  of  the  Sixtieth  Year  of  Her  Reign,  and  to  state  that  the 
same  shall  be  laid  before  Her  Majesty,  after  which  a  further 
communication  will  be  addressed  to  you. 

I  am,  sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 

KENELM  E.  DIGBY. 

The  Secretary,  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute. 


ADDRESS  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN.— REPLY. 


Secretary  of  State, 

Home  Department,  Whitehall : 

May  29,  1897. 

Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Queen  the  loyal 
and  dutiful  Address  of  the  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty  attaining  the 
sixtieth  year  of  her  reign,  and  I  have  to  inform  you  that  Her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  receive  the  same  very  graciously. 

I  have,  &c. 

M.  W.  Ridley. 


J.  S.  O’Halloran,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
Northumberland  Avenue. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

The  following  loyal  Address  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been 
signed  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  residing  in 
the  Transvaal  whose  names  are  attached. 

To  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Empress  of  India,  &c. 

The  Loyal  Address  of  the  undersigned  British  subjects,  Fellows 
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of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  resident  in  the  South  African 
Republic  (Transvaal),  humbly  sheweth  : — 

That  the  Fellows  signing  this  Address  desire  to  express  their 
devotion  to  your  Majesty’s  person  and  throne,  and  to  tender  to  your 
Majesty  their  loyal  and  hearty  congratulations  on  the  Sixtieth 
Anniversary  of  your  Majesty’s  accession,  and  of  the  commencement 
of  a  reign  unparalleled  in  the  British  annals,  not  alone  for  its  dura¬ 
tion,  hut  for  its  wealth  of  historic  achievements,  and  for  the  world¬ 
wide  expansion  of  the  Empire  which  has  signalised  it. 

The  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  desire  further  to 
record  their  sense  of  admiration  for  the  spirit  of  purity  which  has 
characterised  your  Majesty’s  life  and  Court,  the  high  sense  of 
justice  and  equity  which  has  animated  the  counsels  of  Parliament 
and  guided  the  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  Empire. 

An  appreciation  of  your  Majesty’s  illustrious  reign,  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  respect  and  affection  in  which  your  Majesty  is  held,  are 
cherished  in  the  hearts,  as  they  are  preserved  in  the  annals  and 
poetry,  of  the  people  over  whom  your  Majesty  has  exercised  the 
prerogatives  of  Royal  Power  over  a  pei’iod  in  time,  an  area  in  space 
of  land,  and  over  numbers  of  human  beings  of  all  shades  and  colour, 
class  and  religion,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

May  your  Majesty  live  long  to  contemplate  and  enjoy  the  results 
of  your  beneficent  rule,  and  may  the  Royal  Power  long  be  exercised 
by  your  Majesty’s  children  and  their  children’s  children  so  long  as 
they  imitate  and  follow  your  Majesty’s  virtuous,  wise,  and  humane 
example. 

In  this  distant  part  of  South  Africa,  living  under  certain  anoma¬ 
lous  conditions,  the  Fellows  presenting  this  humble  Address  feel 
themselves  specially  encouraged  by  the  sense  of  being  attached  to 
the  Empire  governed  by  our  beloved  Empress-Queen. 

Your  Majesty’s  loyal  and  devoted  subjects  : — 

H.  B.  Pretoria,  Henry  S.  Caldecott,  T.  J.  Britten,  J.  G.  Maynard, 
Jno.  G.  Auret,  Charles  Scott,  C.  Rissik,  Samuel  Thomson,  A. 
Langebrink,  F.  W.  Diamond,  F.  W.  Bompas,  Abe  Bailey,  Charles 
F.  B.  Wollaston,  John  M.  Pierce,  Wm.  Goddard,  J.  H.  Leslie, 
J.  W.  Matthews,  M.D.,  J.  Emrys  Evans,  E.  S.  Norrie,  Robt.  E. 
Hall,  W.  H.  Longden,  H.  Fraser  Watson,  Louis  L.  Playford,  F.  W. 
Forbes,  Naph.  H.  Cohen,  Theodore  Reunert,  Chas.  Aburrow,  James 
Morton,  R.  W.  E.  Hawthorn,  L.  B.  Chesterton,  R.  Pizzighelli,  John 
H.  Parker,  Thos.  Perks,  W.  Coulson  Tregarthen,  James  M.  Ross, 
Edw.  H.  Croghan,  W.  C.  Thomson,  J.  Donald,  R.  Lewis  Cousens, 
R.  Goldmann,  C.  S.  Goldmann,  Frank  C.  Dumat,  Chas.  F.  B. 
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Wayland,  Wm.  Hosken,  Edward  Hancock,  Geo.  Bruce,  Win. 
Palfrey,  J.  A.  Awdry,  F.  J.  Newnham,  J.  Bottomley,  A.  R.  Gold¬ 
ring,  J.  E.  McNess,  H.  Stone,  Herbert  Molyneux,  W.  Gwynne 
Evans,  F.  Douglas  McMillan,  W.  Iv.  Tucker,  H.  G.  Vander  Hoven, 
W.  Ross,  Horace  Liddle,  C.  F.  Wienand,  Septimus  Edkins,  W.  H. 
Stymest,  Henry  Hains,  J.  Harrower,  Frank  Emley,  A.  Percy  Field, 
Edward  F.  Simpson,  R.  Cottle  Green,  J.  W.  Mogg,  W.  A.  Scliappart, 
John  R.  Jones,  E.  F.  Bourke,  J.  R.  Dyer,  Edward  Rooth,  G.  C. 
Fitzpatrick,  Denis  Doyle,  J.  Waldie  Peirson,  G.  F.  Wills,  J.  E. 
Green,  Herman  Myers,  Alfred  Dowling,  Thomas  W.  G.  Moir,  W. 
T.  Graham  (Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Royal  Colonial 
Institute). 

Johannesburg  :  June,  1897. 
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<3-  IR,  -A-  l>r  T 

UNTO  THE 

ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 

OP 

Pajtsip  foirat  Cjjarftr  of  |nt#rpjratnm, 

DATED  26th  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 


CtiCtoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Empress  of  India,  €o  all  to  tofjom  these  Presents 
shall  come  Greeting. 

HM)crca£  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  K.P.,  have  by  their  Petition  humbly 
represented  to  Us  that  they  are  respectively  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  a  Society  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and  called  by  Our  Royal  Authority  the 

B  B 
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Roy  cal  Colonial  Institute,  the  objects  of  which  Society 
are  in  various  ways,  and  in  particular  by  means  of  a 
place  of  Meeting,  Library  and  Museum,  and  by  reading 
papers,  holding  discussions,  and  undertaking  scientific 
and  other  inquiries,  as  in  the  said  Petition  mentioned, 
to  promote  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
respecting  as  well  Our  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  as  Our  Indian  Empire,  and  the  preservation 
of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it 
would  enable  the  said  objects  to  be  more  effectually 
attained,  and  would  be  for  the  public  advantage  if  We 
granted  to  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  William  Drogo  Montagu, 
Duke  of  Manchester,  Iv.P.,  and  the  other  Fellows  of 
the  said  Society,  Our  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

3Unb  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the 

said  Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously 
pursued  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded  by  collect¬ 
ing  and  diffusing  information  ;  by  publishing  a  Journal 
of  Transactions  ;  by  collecting  a  Library  of  Works 
relating  to  the  British  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  and  to  India  ;  by  forming  a  Museum  of 
Colonial  and  Indian  productions  and  manufactures, 
and  by  undertaking  from  time  to  time  scientific,  literary, 
statistical,  and  other  inquiries  relating  to  Colonial  and 
Indian  Matters,  and  publishing  the  results  thereof. 

J*otD  hliotu  $C  that  We,  being  desirous  of  encourag- 
ing  a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial 
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grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed, 
granted  and  declared,  and  tio  by  these  presents  for  Us, 
Our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  grant  and  declare  in 
manner  following,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
and  such  other  of  Our  Loving  Subjects  as  now  are 
Fellows  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  duly  admitted  Fellows  thereof,  and  their  successors, 
are  hereby  constituted,  and  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  by 
virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall 
have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal,  with 
full  power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew 
the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by  the  same  name  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs  and 
successors,  and  be  for  ever  able  and  capable  in  the  law 
to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them 
and  their  successors,  any  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever, 
and  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  said  body  politic 
and  corporate  as  effectually  for  all  purposes  as  any 
other  of  Our  liege  subjects,  or  any  other  body  politic  or 
corporate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  being  under  any 
disability,  might  do  in  their  respective  concerns. 

2  €fjc  ftopal  Colonial  Sn^titute  (in  this  Charter 
hereinafter  called  the  Institute)  may,  notwithstanding 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy 
to  them  and  their  successors  a  Hall,  or  House,  and  any 
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such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be 
computed  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the 
same  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition, 
and  including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall,  or  House,  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds.  3ditti  bo  hereby  grant  Our  especial 
Licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  (otherwise  com¬ 
petent),  to  grant,  sell,  alien  and  convey  in  mortmain 
unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  Institute  and  their  successors 
any  messuages  or  hereditaments  not  exceeding  the 
annual  value  aforesaid. 

3.  Ctjere  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
said  Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire 
management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institute. 

4.  CJjere  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  not  less  than  twenty  Councillors ;  and  the  Secretary, 
if  honorary. 

5.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  other  persons  now  being  Vice-Presidents  and 
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Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  shall  be  the 
first  Members  of  the  Council,  and  shall  continue  such 
until  an  election  of  Officers  is  made  under  these 
presents. 

6.  3U  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  held  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  and  may 
be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  for  the 
following  purposes,  or  any  of  them  : — 

(a)  The  election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  and  other  Members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  rules 
and  bye-laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Institute, 
for  the  regulation  of  its  proceedings,  for  the 
admission  or  expulsion  of  Fellows,  for  the  fixing 
of  the  number  and  functions  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Institute,  and  for  the  management  of  its  property 
and  business  generally. 

(c)  The  passing  of  any  other  necessary  or  proper 
resolution  or  regulation  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  Institute. 

7.  Cfje  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General 
Meetings  of  the  Institute  shall  take  place  (subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Institute  and  to  any  power  of  convening 
or  demanding  a  Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given) 
at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

8.  Cl )£  existing  rules  of  the  Institute,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  continue  in  force 
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until  and  except  so  far  as  they  are  altered  by  any 
General  Meeting. 

9.  GLtyc  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Institute,  and 
may  manage  and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the 
Institute,  and  appoint  and  dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all 
salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants  and  servants  as 
they  may  think  fit,  and  may,  subject  to  these  presents 
and  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  and  expedient  for 
giving  effect  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

10.  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to 
a  General  Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institute,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  and  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Institute, 
and  every  Fellow  of  the  Institute  may,  at  reasonable 
times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Institute. 

11.  Cf)C  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General 
Meeting,  from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be 
Trustees  of  any  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  Institute,  and  may  make  or  direct  any  transfer  of 
such  property  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust, 
oi  may  at  their  discretion  take  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institute  Conveyances  or  Transfers  of  any  property  • 
capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance  or  other  disposition  of  any 
hereditaments  belonging  to  the  Institute  shall  be  made 
unless  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 
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12.  $0  ftulc,  23pC=datD,  involution  or  other 
proceeding  shall  be  made  or  had  by  the  Institute,  or 
any  Meeting  thereof,  or  by  the  Council,  contrary  to  the 
General  Scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Our 
Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Realm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be 
void. 

%\\  JOirnVs  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

i©ittlV£  Ourself  at  Our  Palace  at  Westminster,  the 
Twenty- sixth  of  September  in  the  Forty- sixth  year  of 
Our  Reign. 

23  p  ip ct  SOajvtp’h  Command 
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LIST  OF  FELLOWS. 


(Those  marked  *  are  Honorary  Fellows.) 
(Those  marked  f  have  compounded  for  life.) 


Year  ot 
Election, 

1897 

1872 

1886 

18S6 

1893 

1889 

1874 
1896 
1887 
1879 

1879 

1895 
1886 
1885 

1882 

1869 

1896 

1880 
1880 
1893 

1896 

1897 

1875 

1890 

1891 


RESIDENT  FELLOWS. 

•(•a-Ababrelton,  Robert,  26  Silver  Street,  E.C. 

Abraham,  Augustus  B.,  Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
f  Acland,  Captain  William  A.D.,  R.N.,  Woodvale,  Cowes,  I.W.,  and 
Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.  W. 
fADAM,  Sir  Charles  E.,  Bart.,  3  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C.,and 
Blair- Adam,  Kinross-shire,  N.R. 

Adams,  George. 

Adams,  James,  9  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

Adderley,  Sir  Augustus  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  4  Uouro  Place,  Kensington,  W. 
Agar,  Edward  Larpent,  7  Spencer  Hill,  Wimbledon. 

Agius,  Edward  T.,  101  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  ;  and  Malta. 

Aitchison,  David,  5  Pembridge  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

Aitken,  Alexander  M.,  care  of  J.  Thomson,  Esq.,  30  Lynedoch  Street, 
Glasgow. 

Akeroyd,  James  B.,  Chester  Court,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. 

Alcock,  John,  111  Cambridge  Gardens,  North  Kensington,  W. 
IAldenhoven,  Joseph  Frank,  St.  Dunstan’s  Buildings,  St.  Dunstan’s 
Hill,  E.C. 

Alger,  John,  29  Penywern  Road,  Earl’s  Court,  S.W.,  and  Oriental  Club, 
Hanover  Square,  W. 

Allen,  Charles  H.,  17  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Allen,  Richmond  R.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  2  West  Hill,  Hartford. 
f  Allen,  Robert,  Cranford,  Kettering. 

Allport,  W.  M.,  63  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 

Alsop,  Thomas  W.,  Falkirk  Iron  Co.,  67  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 

Ames,  Edward,  52  Lee  Terrace,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Anderson,  Andrew,  50  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

f  Anderson,  Edward  R.,  care  of  Messrs.  Murray,  Roberts  f  Co.,  Dunedin, 
New  Zealand. 

Anderson,  John  Kingdon,  5  Cleveland  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. ;  and 
]  6  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.  C. 

Anderson,  W,  Herbert,  17  Kensington  Gardens  Terrace,  W, 
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Year  ol 

Election. 

1875 

1894 

1887 

1896 

1873 

1894 

1881 

1868 

1883 

1891 

1888 

1888 

1889 

1891 

1895 

1874 

1891 

1896 

1879 

1889 

1883 

1874 

1892 

1879 

1885 

1896 

1894 

1880 

1879 

1883 

1888 

1882 

1894 

1896 

1885 

1884 

1885 
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Anderson,  W.  J.,  34  Westbourne  Terrace,  W. 

Andrew,  Donald,  16  Pliilpot  Lane,  E.C. 

Andrews,  William,  M.  Inst,  C.E.,  7  Park  Crescent,  Tonbridge,  Kent. 
(Afpleyard,  Captain  R.  L.,  Shepperton ,  Middlesex  ;  and  Is  aval  and 
Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Aebuthnot,  Colonel  G . ,  .1 G A , ,  5  Belgrave  Place,  S.W.,'  and  Carlton 
Chib,  S.W. 

Arbuthnot,  Wm.  Rierson,  Flaw  Hatch,  East  Grinstead. 

Archer,  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  Woodlands,  Lawne  Park,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
Argyll,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.G.,  K.T.,  Argyll  Lodge,  Campden 
Hill,  Kensington,  W. ;  and  Inveraray  Castle,  Argyleshire. 
f  Armitage,  James  Robertson. 

Armstrong,  W.  C.  Heaton-,  4  Portland  Place,  W. ;  and  34  Old  Broad 
Street,  E.C. 

Armytage,  George  F.,  33  Campden  House  Road,  Kensington,  W. 
•(Armytage,  Oscar  Ferdinand,  M.  A.,  59  Queen’s  Gate,  S.  W. ;  and 
New  University  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 

Arnott,  David  T.,  29  Linden  Gardens,  Bayswater,  W. 

Ashby,  Captain  William,  26  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
fAsHCROFT,  Edgar  A.,  A.M.I.E.E.,  care  of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  A  Sons,  15 
Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 

Ashley,  Right  Hon.  Evelyn,  Broadlands,  Romsey,  Hants. 

•(•Ashman,  Rev.  J.  Williams,  M.A.,  M.D.,  National  Chib,  Whitehall 
Gardens,  S.W. 

Ashton,  Ralph  S.,  B.A.,  10  Lansdown  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

Asiiwood,  John,  care  of  Messrs.  Cox  cf  Co.,  16  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
Astle,  W.  G.  Devon,  61  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
f  Astleford,  Joseph,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.  W. 
f  Atkinson,  Charles  E.,  Algoa  Lodge,  Brackley  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
Attenborough,  Mark,  Ingleton,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
Attlee,  Henry,  10  Billiter  Square,  E.C. 

Aubertin,  John  James,  33  Luke  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.  W. 

Ava,  The  Earl  of,  22  Ryder  Street,  S.W. 


Backhouse,  Richard  Onians,  1 1  East  Parade,  Llandudno. 

Badcock,  Philip,  4  Aldridge  Road  Villas,  Bayswater,  W. 

Baden-Powell,  Sir  George  S.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S., 
114  Eaton  Square,  S.  W. 

Bailey,  Frank,  59  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

Baillie,  James  R.,  1  Akenside  Road,  Fitzjohn' s  Avenue,  N.W. 

(•Bailward,  A.  W„  Horsington  Manor,  Wincanton, Somerset. 

Baker,  Albert  Pomeroy,  57  Leansgate,  Manchester. 

Baker,  Major  D’Arcy,  care  of  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England 
185  Alder sgate  Street,  E.C. 

t Baldwin^  Alfred,  M.P.,  25  Borer  Street,  W. ;  and  Wilden  House, 
near  Stourport. 

Balfour,  B.  R.,  Townley  Hall,  Drogheda,  Ireland  ;  and  Junior  Athenceum 
Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Bat.mb  Charles,  61  Basivghall  S'reet,  E.C. 
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t Banks,  Edwin  Hodge,  High  Moor,  Wigton,  Cumberland. 

Bannerman,  G.  Leslie,  3  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

Babbeb,  Alfred  J.,  Castlemere,  Hornsey  Lane,  N.  ;  and  Midland  Railway 
Company  of  Western  Australia,  38  New  Broad  Screet,  E.C. 

Babbeb,  Ludwig  G.,  2  Drapers  Gardens  E.C. 

Barclay,  John,  Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
|Babing-Gould,  F.,  Merrow  Grange,  Guildford. 

Barker,  William  Henry,  8  Finch  Lane,  E.C. 

Babkly,  Sib  Henry,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  1  Bina  Gardens,  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  S.  W. 

Barnard,  H.  Wyndham,  2  Terrace  Houses,  Richmond  Hill,  S.  W. 
Barnett,  Alfred. 

Barnett,  Eichard  Whieldon,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  1  Hare  Court,  Temple,  E.C 
Barr,  E.  G.,  76  Holland  Park,  Kensington,  W. 

Barratt,  Walter. 

Barron,  Thomas  M.,  Church  Row,  Darlington. 

Barry,  James  H.,  Ryecotes,  Dulwich  Common,  S.E.;  and  110  Cannon 
Street,  E.C. 

Barsdorf,  August,  32  Pembridge  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

Batley,  Sidney  T.,  16  Great  George  Street,  S.W. ;  and  St.  Stephen's  Club, 
Westminster,  S.  W. 

Baxter,  Alexander  B.,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  2  King  William 
Street,  E.C. 

Baxter,  Charles  E.,  15  Blomfield  Road,  Maida  Hill,  W. 

Bayldon,  E.  H.,  J.P.,  Oaklands,  Dawlish,  Devon. 

Baynes,  Donald,  M.D.,  43  Hertford  Street,  W. 

|Bazley,  Gardner  Sebastian,  Hatherop  Castle,  Fairford,  Gloucester  shire 
Bealey,  Adam,  M.D.,Filsham  Lodge,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Bealey,  Samuel,  23  Lansdoume  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Bear®,  Samuel  Prater,  The  Oaks,  Thorpe,  Norwich. 

Beare,  Prof.  T.  Hudson,  B.Sc.,  Park  House,  King’s  Road,  Richmond, 
S.W. 

Beattie,  John  A.  Bell,  4  St.  Andrew's  Place,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Beattie,  Wm.  Copland,  Frendraught  House,  Forgue,  Huntly,  N.B. 
Beauchamp,  Henry  Herron,  91  Addison  Road,  W. 

Beaumont,  John,  c/o  New  Zealand  Loan  Sq  Agency  Co.,  Portland  House, 
Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

Beck,  A.  Cecil  T.,  32  Queensborough  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Beckett,  T„  16  Eccleston  Square,  S.W. 

Bedwell,  Commander  E.  P.,  E.N.,  20  Upper  Westbourne  Terrace,  W. 
Beeton,  Henry  C.,  2  Adamson  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W.  ;  and 
33  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

Begg,  F.  Faithfull,  M.P.,  Bartholomew  House,  E.C. 

•(-Bell,  D.  W.,  J.P.,  77  Holland  Park,  W. 

Bell,  John,  13  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. 

Bell,  Mackenzie,  F.R.S.L.,  Elmstead,  33  Carlton  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 
Bell,  Thomas,  47  Belsize  Avenue,  N.  W. 

Bell,  Major  William  Morrison,  Hann,  Birchington,  Kent. 

Bennett,  James  M.,  1  Northumberland  Avenue,  Putney,  S.W. 
fBENSON,  Arthur  H.,  62  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
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Benson,  Lieut.-Colonel  F.  W.,  Hyde  Park  Club,  Albert  Gate,  S.  W. 
Beresfohd,  Captain  Lord  Charles,  R.N.,  C.B.,  2  Lower  Berkeley  St.,  W. 
t  Bertram,  Wm.  Wickham,  care  of  Falkland  Islands  Company,  61  Grace- 
church  Street,  E.C. 

•[•Bethell,  Charles,  Ellesmere  House,  Templeton  Place,  Earl  s  Court,  S.  W. , 
and  22  Billiter  Street,  E.C. 

Bethell,  Commander  G.  R.,  R.N.,  M.P.,  43  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 

and  Bise,  Holderness,  Yorkshire. 

Bevan,  Francis  Augustus,  59  Princes  Gate,  S.  W . 

Bevan,  William  Armine,  City  of  Bond, on  Club,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.  C. 
Bhumgara,  Jamsitjee  S.,  135  London  Wall,  E.C. 

Biddiscombe,  J.  R.,  Elmington,  Eltham  Boad,  Lee,  S.E.;  and  101  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C. 

Billinghurst,  H.  F.,  London  cf  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury,  E.C. 
|Binnie,  George,  4D  Station,  Quirindi,  New  South  Wales. 

Birch,  Sir  Arthur  N.,  K.C.M.G.,  Bank  of  England,  Burlington  Gar¬ 
dens,  W. 

Black,  Surgeon-Major  Wm.  Galt,  2  George  Square,  Edinburgh. 
Blackwood,  George  R.,  St.  James's  Chib,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Blackwood,  John  H.,  16  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

[Blaorove,  Lt. -Colonel  Henry  J.,  Army  and,  Navy  Chib,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Blake,  Arthur  P.,  Sunbury  Park,  Sunbury-on- Thames ;  and.  Oriental 
Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Blandford,  Joseph  J.  G.,  B.A.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Banstead  Asylum,  Sutton. 
Bleckly,  Charles  Arnold,  61  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Bligh,  The  Hon.  Ivo,  Glemham  House,  Saxmundham. 

Bligil,  William  G.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  58  Clapham  Boad,  Bedford. 

Blofeld,  Frank,  1 3  Cornwall  Terrace,  Begent’s  Park,  N.  W. 

Blyth,  William,  8  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 

Bohm,  William,  23  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

Bois,  Henry,  5  Astwood  Boad,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Bolling,  Francis,  2  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C. 

Bompas,  His  Honour  Judge  Henry  Mason,  Q.C.,  Fairfield,  Leeds. 

Bond,  Frank  Walters,  117  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Bond,  Frederick  William,  15  Dorset  Square,  N.  W. 

Bonwick,  James,  Yarra  Yarra,  South  Vale,  Upper  Norwood.,  S.E. 

Booker,  George  W.,  Avonrath,  Maghcrafelt,  Ireland. 

Booker,  J.  Dawson,  care  of  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  123  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  E.  C. 

Borrow,  Rev.  Henry  J.,  BA..,  The  Old  Palace,  Bekesbourne,  Canterbury. 
fBoRTON,  Rev.  N.  A.  B.,  M.A.,  Burwell  Vicarage,  Cambridge. 

Bosanquet,  Richard  A.,  Mardens,  Hildenborough,  Kent. 
fBosTOCK,  Hewitt,  M.P.,  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
fBosTOCK,  Samuel,  Lainston,  near  Winchester. 

Boswell,  W.  Albert,  Woodville,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

Boult,  Wm.  Holker,  41  Baldry  Gardens,  Streatham,  S.W. 

■[Boulton,  Harold  E.,  M.A.,  64  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

■[Boulton,  S.  B.,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge,  Herts. 

Bourne,  Henry,  Holbrook,  London  Boad ,  Bedhill,  Surrey. 

Bourne,  H.  R.  Fox,  41  Priory  Boad,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick. 
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Bourne,  Robert  William,  C.E.,  18  Hereford  Square,  S.W. 

Bourne,  Stephen,  F.S.S.,  5  Lansdown  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

Bowen,  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  F.,  G.C.M.G.,  16  Lowndes  Street ,  S.W. 
Bowley,  Edwin,  F.S.S.,  78  South  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Boyd,  James  R.,  Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 
Boyd-Carpenter,  H.,  M.A.,  The  Palace,  Ripon ;  Kings  College, 

Cambridge  ;  and  9  Stafford  Street,  Lisson  Grove,  N.W. 

Boyle,  Lionel  R.  C.,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

’('Bradberry,  Thomas  R.,  Melfont,  Shootup  Hill,  Cricklewood,  N.W. 
Bradford,  Francis  Richard,  c/o  County  of  Gloucester  Bank,  Swindon. 
Brandon,  Henry,  4  Kent  Gardens,  Castle  Hill  Park,  Ealing,  W. 

Brassey,  The  Hon.  Thomas  Allnutt,  23  Park  Lane,  W. ;  and  Park 
Gate,  Battle. 

Breitmeyer,  Ludwig,  29  &  30  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 

Bright,  Charles  E„  C.M.G.,  12  Queen’s  Gate  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 
S.  W.  ;  and  Wyndham  Club,  S.  W. 

Bright,  Samuel,  5  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool;  and  Raleigh  Club,  Regent 
Street,  S.W. 

Briscoe,  William  Arthur,  Somerford  Hall,  Brewood,  Stafford. 

Bristow,  H.  J.,  The  Mount,  TJpton,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

Brocklehurst,  Edward,  J.P.,  Kinnersley  Manor,  Reigate. 

Brodribb,  Kenric  E„  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  4  Threadnecdle 

Street,  E.C. 

Brodziak,  A.,  27  Randolph  Crescent,  Maida  Vale,  W. ;  and  8  Wool 
Exchange,  E.C. 

IBrookes,  T.  W.  ( late  M.L.C.,  Bengal),  120  Ashley  Gardens,  S.W. 
fBROoKMAN,  George,  Bailey's  Hotel,  Gloucester  Road,  S.W. 

Brookman,  William  Gordon,  44  Holland  Park  Terrace,  W. 
tBROOKS,  Herbert,  9  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. ;  and  St.  Peter’s  Chambers, 

Cornhill,  E.C. 

Brooks,  H.  Tabor,  St.  Peter’s  Chambers,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Brooks,  Sir  William  Cunliffe,  Bart.,  5  Grosvenor  Square,  W. ;  and 
Forest  of  Glen-Tana,  Aboyne,  N.B. 

Brown,  Alexander  M.,  M.D.,  73  Bessborough  Street,  St.  George’s  Square, 
S.W. 

Brown,  Alfred  H„  St.  Elmo,  Calverley  Park  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Brown,  James  B.,  1  Gledhow  Gardens,  S.W. 

Brown,  Oswald,  M.Inst.C.E.,  32  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Brown,  Thomas,  57  Cochrane  Street,  Glasgow. 

Brown,  Thomas,  1  Palace  Houses,  Kensington  Gardens,  W. 

Browne,  Arthur  Scott,  Buckland  Filleigh,  Highampton,  North  Devon. 
Browne,  Edward  Wm„  F.S.S.,  Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co., 

33  Poultry,  E.C. 

Browne,  John  Harris,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

Browne,  Lennox,  F.R.C.S.E.,  15  Mansfield  Street,  W. 

Browning,  Arthur  Giraud,  Assoc.Inst.C.E.,  16  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Browning,  S.  B„  125  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Bruce-Joy,  Albert,  R.H.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  16  Impasse  du  Maine,  Pans  ; 

Chase  Lodge,  Haslemere,  and  Athenaium  Club,  S.  W. 

Bruning,  Conrad,  101  Priory  Road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W. 
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Buchanan,  Benjamin,  Messrs.  Goldsbrough ,  Mort,  cf  Co.,  149  Leadenhall 
Street,  E.C. 

Buchanan,  James,  20  Buckler sbury ,  E.C. 

Buck  land,  James,  22  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

Bull,  Henry,  28  Milton  Street,  E.  C. ;  and  Drove,  Chichester. 

Bulwer,  Sir  Henry  E.  G.,  G.C.M.G.,  17a  South  Audley  Street,  W. ;  and 
Athenceum  Club,  Ball  Mall,  S.  W. 

Burke,  Ashworth  P.,  121  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 

Burke,  H.  Farnham,  College  of  Arms,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Burnie,  Alfred,  12  Holly  Village,  Highgate,  N. 

Burstall,  John  F.,  32  St.  John’s  Bark,  B/ackheath,  S.E. 

Burt,  Frederick  N.,  Sloe  House,  Halstead,  Essex. 

Bushby,  Henry  North  G.,  J.P.,  Wormleybury,  Broxbourne,  Herts. 
Butchart,  Robert  G.,  26  Fawcett  Street,  Bedcliffe  Gardens,  S.  W. 

Butt,  John  H.,  1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

Butterworth,  Arthur  R.,  7  Fig  Tree  Court,  Temple,  E.C. ;  if  47 
Campden  House  Road,  W. 

[Buxton,  Noel  E.,  Brick  Lane,  E. 

fBuxTON,  T.  F.  Victor,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Warlies,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 
Caddy,  Pascoe,  Holly  Lodge,  Elmer’s  End,  Kent. 

t  Caldecott,  Rey.  Professor  Alfred,  B.I).,  Lopham  Rectory,  Thetford. 
Calvert,  James,  4  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.  C. 

Cameron,  Ewen,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  31  Lombard  Street, 
E.C. 

ICameron,  Major  Maurice  A.,  R.E.,  27  Brunswick  Gardens,  W. 
■[Campbell,  Allan,  21  Upper  Brook  Street,  W. 

Campbell,  Finlay,  Brantridge  Bark,  Balcombe,  Sussex. 

Campbell,  Sir  George  W.  R„  K.C.M.G.,  50  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.  W. 
Campbell,  Gordon  H.,  Hyde  Bark  Court,  S.W. 

Campbell,  J .  Stuart,  1  Gresham  Buildings,  Basinghall  Street,  E.'C. 
Campbell,  Morton,  Stracathro  House,  Brechin ,  Forfarshire. 

[Campbell,  W.  Middleton,  23  Rood  Lane,  E.C. 

Campbell-Johnston, Conway  S.,  3  Morpeth  Terrace,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Canning,  Herbert,  British  South  Africa  Co.,  15  St.  Swit bin’s  Lane,  E.C. 
Gantlie,  James,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  46  Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 
Cantlon,  Colonel  Louis  M.,  Hyver  Hall,  Barnet  Gate,  Barnet. 

Cappel,  Sir  Albert  J.  Leppoc,  K.C.I.E.,  27  Kensington  Court  Gardens,  W. 
Carlill,  Arthur  J.  H.,  Dock  House,  Billiter  Street,  E.C. 

[Carlingford,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  K.P.,  Athenceum  Club,  Ball  Mall,  S.  W. 
Carrington,  Right  Hon.  Earl,  G.C.M.G.,  50  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 
Carruthers,  John,  M.Inst.C.E.,  19  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  W. 
Carter,  Frederic,  Marden  Ash,  Ongar,  Essex. 

[Carter,  William  H.,  B.A.,  9  Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Casella,  Louis  Marino,  47  Fitzjohn’s  Avenue,  N.W. ;  and  Vachery, 
Cranleigh,  Surrey. 

Cautley,  Colonel  Henry,  R.E.,  55  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  S.W. ;  and 
Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.W. 

Cawston,  George,  56  Upper  Brook  Street,  W. 
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Cayford,  Ebenezer,  146  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Chadwick,  Osbebt,  C.E.,  C.M.Gr.,  11  Airlie  Gardens,  Campden  HLl,  W. 
Challinor,  E.  J.,  7f  Cornwall  Residences,  Clarence  Gate,  N.W. 

Chahbees  Aethub,  Briar  Lea,  Mortimer,  Berks. 
tCHAMBEKS,  Fkedeeick  D.,  1  Port  Vale  Terrace,  Hertford. 

Chandler,  John  E.,  F.R.G.S.,  Frenches  Park,  Crawley  Down,  Sussex. 
Chaplin,  Holboyd,  B.A.,  19  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  IV. C. 

Chapman,  Edwaed,  Wynnestay ,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon. 

Chappell,  John,'J.P.,  3  The  Terrace,  Richmond,  S.W. 

Chableswoeth,  Heney  E.,  c/o  British  Consul,  Seoul,  Corea. 
tCHABBiNGTON,  Arthur  F.,  Buckland,  Betchworth ;  and  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

■(■Chabbington,  Hugh  Spencee,  Dove  Cliff,  Burton-on-Trent. 

ICheadle,  Feank  M.,  11  Springfield  Road,  St.  Johns  Wood,  N.W. 
Cheadle,  Walter  Butler,  M.D.,  1 9  Portman  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 
Chisholm,  James,  Addiscombe  Lodge,  East  Croydon. 

Chown,  T.  C.,  Glenmore,  Silverhill,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea  ;  and  Thatched 
House  Club,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 

Cheistian,  H.R.H.  Pbince,  K.G.,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor  Great  Park. 
Chbistie,  D.  A.  Teaill,  7  Holland  Villas  Road,  Kensington,  W. ;  and 
Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Chbistmas,  Habby  William,  42a  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Chumley,  John,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  E.C. 
Chukch,  Waltee,  19  Nevern  Mansions,  Earls  Court,  S.W. 

■(•Churchill.  Colonel  Mackenzie,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Chubchill,  Chaeles,  Weybridge  Park,  Surrey  ;  and  S’!  Portman  Square ,  W. 
Ciantab,  Umbeeto,  Park  House,  Maitland  Park  Road,  N.W. 

Clabence,  Lovell  Bubchett,  Coaxden,  Axminster. 

Clabk,  Alfeed  A.,  9  Cavendish  Square,  W;  and  St.  Stephen’s  Club, 
Westminster,  S,  W. 

Clabk,  Chaeles,  45  Lee  Road,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
j- Clabk,  Edward  G.  U.,  Lapsewood,  Sydenham  Hill,  S.E. 

Clabk,  James  McCosh,  Wentworth  House,  John  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Clabk,  Jonathan,  1  Devonshire  Terrace,  Portland  Place,  W. 

Clabke,  Lieut-General  Sir  Andrew,  R.E.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  C.I.E.. 

42  Portland  Place,  W.  ;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Clabke,  Lt.-Colonel  Sir  George  Sydenham,  R.E.,  Z.C.M.G.,  F.R.S., 
24  Cheniston  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
tCLARKE,  Henry,  Cannon  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.W.;  and  17  Graccchurch 

Street,  E.C. 

Clabke,  Percy,  LL.B.,  College  HiU  Chambers,  E.C. 
t Clabke,  Strachan  C.,  Messrs.  J.  Morrison  #  Co.,  4  Fenchurch  St.,  E.C. 
t Clarkson,  J.  Stewart,  c/o.  T.  Finney,  Esq.,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
| Clayton,  Reginald  B.  B.,  88  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 

|Clayton,  Wm.  Wikeley,  C.E.,  Gipton  Lodge,  Leeds. 

Cleaver,  William,  The  Rock,  Reigate. 

Cleghorn,  Robert  C.,  14  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

Clench,  Frederick,  M.I.M.E.,  The  Shrubberies,  Chesterfield. 

Clowes,  W.  C.  Knight,  Duke  Street,  Stamford  Street,  S.E. 
tCoATES,  Major  Edward  F.,  99  Gresham  Street,  E.C. 
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Cobb,  Alfred  B.,  52  Penn  Road  Villas,  Holloway,  N. 

Cochran,  James,  38  Hyde  Park  Gale,  S.W. 

Cochrane,  Hon.  Thomas  H.,  M.P.,  12  Queen's  Gate,  SJV.,  and  Crawford 
Priory,  Cupar,  Fife,  N.B. 

tCoHEN,  Nathaniel  L.,  3  Devonshire  Place,  W. ;  and  Round  Oak,  Engle- 
field  Green,  Surrey. 

Coles,  William  R.  E.,  1  Adelaide  Buildings,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 
Collison,  Henry  Clerke,  17b  Great  Cumberland  Place,  W.;  and  National 
Club,  1  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.  W. 

tCoLLUM,  Rev.  Hugh  Robert,  M.R.I.A.,  F.S.S.,  The  Vicarage ,  Leigh, 

Tonbridge,  Kent. 

Colmer,  Joseph  G.,  C.M.G.  (Secretary  to  High  Commissioner  for  Canada), 
17  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Colomb, Sir  John  C.R.,  K.C.M.G.,  M .P ., D/vmquinna, Kenmarc,Co.  Kerry , 
Ireland  ;  75  Belgrave  Road,  S.  W.  ;  and  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Combe,  Richard,  33  Lennox  Gardens,  SJV. 

Coode,  J.  Charles,  C.E.,  19  Freeland  Road,  Ealing,  W. 
tCooDE,  M.  P.,  care  of  Messrs.  A.  Scott  $  Co.,  Rangoon,  Burma. 
fCooK,  John  M.,  F.R.G.S.,  Francesco,  104  Church  Road,  Upper  Norwood, 
S.E.;  and  Ludgate  Circus,  E.C. 
fCooKE,  Henry  M.,  12  Friday  Street,  E.C. 

Cooper,  Rev.  Charles  J.,  The  Rectory,  Mundford,  Norfolk. 

Cooper,  Sir  Daniel,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  6  De  Vere  Gardens,  Kensington 
Palace,  W. 


Cooper,  John  Astley,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Cooper,  Robert  Elliott,  C.E.,  81  Lancaster  Gate,  W. ;  and  8  The 
Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Cooper,  William  C.,  21  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

Corbet,  F.  H.  M.,  B.L.  (Hon.  Executive  Officer  for  Ceylon,  Imperial  Institute), 
27  Longridge  Road,  SJV.;  and  2  Mitre  Court  Buildings,  E.C. 
Cording,  George,  304  Camden  Road,  N.  W. 

Cork,  Nathaniel,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  18  Birchin  Lane,  E.C 
Cotton,  Sydney  H.,  27  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C.;  and  Devonshire  Club,  St. 
James’s  Street,  S.  W. 

CourtHope,  William  F.,  National  Club,  1  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 
Cowie,  George,  81  Philbeach  Gardens,  S.W.  and  113  Cannon  Street 
E.C.  ’ 


Cox,  Alfred  W.,  30  St.  James's  Place,  S.  W. 

Cox,  Frank  L.,  107  Temple  Chambers,  E.C. 

Cox,  Nicholas,  69  Talgarth  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 
fCoxHEAD,  Major  J.  A.,  R.H.A.,  Lucknow,  India. 
f Craig,  George  A.,  66  Edge  Lane,  Liverpool. 

Cranbrook  Right  Hon  Earl  of,  G.C.S.I.,  Hemsted  Park,  Cranbrook. 
Crane,  S.  Leonard,  M.D.,  C.M.G.,  12  Kensington  Court  Gardens,  W. 
JCraiyley-Boevey,  Anthony  P.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square  W 
Cressey,  George  H„  M.R.C.S.,  Timaru,  Cockington,  Torquay 
Crew,  Josiah,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Crichton,  Robert,  The  Mardens,  Caterham  Valley. 

Critchell  J.Troubridge,  9  Cardigan  Road,  Richmond  Hill,  S.W. 
Crombie,  Frank  E.  N,,  5  Philbeach  Gardens,  S.  W. 
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Cross,  Andrew  L.,  41  Coates  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Crow,  David  Reid,  Ardriskaig,  Argyleshire. 

Crow,  James  N.  Harvet,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Ardriskaig ,  Argyleshire. 

Crump,  G.  Cresswell,  St.  Stephen’s  Club,  Westminster ,  S.  W. 

Cuff,  William  Symes,  Upton  House,  2  Eosslyn  Gardens,  Hampstead, 
N.W. 

Cunltffe,  Wm.  Gill,  Heathlands,  Kew  Gardens,  S.W. 

Cunningham,  Francis  G.,  Willey  Park,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Curling,  Rev.  Joseph  J.,  B.A.,  Hamble  House,  Hamble,  Southampton. 
fCuRLiNG,  Robert  Sumner,  Southlca,  Hatchet,  Bucks. 

Currie,  Sir  Donald,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  4  Hyde  Park  Place,  W. 
fCuRTis,  Spencer  H.,  171  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

Cuvilje,  Oswald  B.,  F.C.A.,  2  Stuart  Street,  Cardiff ;  and  4  Bishopsgate 
Street,  E.C. 

Czakniicow,  CjESAr,  103  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

Dalton,  Rev.  Canon  John  Neale,  M.A.,  C.M.G.,  The  Cloisters,  Windsor. 
Daly,  James  E.  O.,  8  Eiverdale  Road,  Twickenham  Park. 

Dangar,  D.  R.,  Lyndhurst,  Cleveland  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

Dangar,  F.  H.,  Lyndhurst,  Cleveland  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

Daniell,  Colonel  James  Legeyt,  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall ,  S.  W. 
Darby,  U.  J.  B.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 

D’Arcy,  William  Knox,  Stanmore  Hall,  Stanmore. 

Daubeney,  General  Sir  H.  C.  B.,  G.C.B.,  Osterley  Lodge ,  Spring  Grove, 
Isleworth. 

Davies,  Theo.  H.,  Ravensdale,  Tunbridge  Welts ;  and  Honolulu. 

Davis,  Charles  Percy,  23  Lowndes  Street ,  S.W. ;  and  Conservative  Club, 
St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 

Davis,  T.  Harrison,  Princes  Mansions,  70  Victoria  Street ,  S.W. 

IDavson,  Edward  R.,  31  Porchester  Square,  W. 

|Davson,  Henry  K.,  31  Porchester  Square,  W. 

Davson,  James  W.,  Parhhurst,  59  Bouverie  Road  West,  Folkestone. 
Dawes,  Sir  Edwyn  S.,  K.C.M.G.,  3  Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. ; 

and  23  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 

Dawson,  John  Duff,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

■(■Debenham,  Ernest  R.,  17  Melbury  Road,  Kensington. 

Debenham,  Frank,  F.S.S.,  1  Fitzjohn’s  Avenue,  N.W. 

|De  Colyar,  Henry  A.,  24  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 

Deed,  Walter,  C.E.,  Hope  Cove,  Kingsbndge,  Devon. 

De  Lissa,  Samuel,  4  Bishopsgate  Street  Within ,  E.  C.  ;  and  Maidenhead 
Court,  Maidenhead. 

Delmege,  Edward  T.,  17  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 

(•Dent,  Sir  Alfred,  K.C.M.G.,  11  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Ravens- 
worth,  Eastbourne. 

Depree,  Charles  Fynney,  3  Morley  Road,  Southport. 

De  Satge,  Henry,  Hartfield,  Malvern  Wells  ;  and  Reform,  Club,  S.  W . 

De  Satge,  Oscar,  Bridge  Place,  Canterbury ;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club, 
Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Des  Vceux,  Sir  G.  William,  G.C.M.G.,  7  Cromwell  Gardens,  S.W,;  and 
Travellers’  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
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D’Esterre,  J.  C.  E.,  Elmfield,  Hill,  Southampton. 

Devitt,  Thomas  Lane,  12  Fenchurch  Buildings,  E.C. 

Devonshire, His  Gbace  the  Duke  of,  K.G Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly ,  W . 

Dewar,  Thomas  Robert,  F.R.G.S.,  48  Lime  Street ,  E.  C. ;  and  Carpel  Lodge, 
Orlestone. 

De  Winton,  Major-General  Sir  Francis  W.,  R.A.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
York  House,  St.  James's  Palace,  S.W.  ;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall 
Mall,  S.  W. 

fD  ick,  Gavin  Gemmell,  Queensland  Government  Office,  1  Victoria  St.,  S.W. 

Dick,  George  Abercromby,  Park  Place,  Stirling,  N.B. ;  and  Junior 
Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Dicken,  Charles  S.,  C.M.G.,  Queensland  Government  Office,  1  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

Dickinson,  James  W.,  Queensland  National  Bank,  8  Princes  Street,  E.C. 

Dickson,  Ratnes  W.,  Edenhurst,  Dulwich  Wood  Park,  S.E.,  and  11  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Dismorr,  John  Stewart,  Ashleigh,  Brondesbury  Park,  N.W. 

Dobree,  Harry  Hankey,  6  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C. 

Donne,  William,  18  Wood  Street,  E.C. 

Donoughmore,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.C.M.G.,  6  Collingham 
Place,  S.W. 

Douglas,  Alexander,  99  Elgin  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

Douglas,  John  A.,  Muiresk ,  Turriff,  N.B. 

Douglas  of  Hawick,  Lord,  Army  Sf  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

Douglas,  Thomas,  Derwent  Lodge,  Lansdown  Boad,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Dowling,  Joseph,  The  Tile  House,  Denham,  Bucks. 

Drage,  Geoffrey,  M.P.,  United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.  W. 

Draper,  George,  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  Winchester 
House,  50  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Drayson,  Walter  B.  H.,  Tudor  House,  High  Barnet. 

IDucie,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Tortworth  Court,  Falfield,  Glos. 

fDuDGEON,  Arthur,  27  Rutland  Square,  Dublin. 

•(Dudgeon,  William,  43  Craven  Boad,  W. 

•(Dudley,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  7  Carlton  Gardens,  S.W. 

Duff,  G.  Smyttan,  58  Queen's  Gate,  S.  W. 

Duncan,  David  J.  Russell,  28  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Duncan,  John  S.,  Natal  Bank,  156  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

•(■Duncan,  Robert,  Whitefield,  Govan,  N.B. 

Dundonald,  The  Earl  of,  C.B.,  34  Portman  Square,  W. 

tDuNELL,  Owen  R.,  Brookwood  Park,  Alresford,  Hants ;  and  Junior 
Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

fDuNN,  H.  W.,  C.E.,  Charlcombe  Grove,  Lansdown,  Bath. 

Dunn,  Sir  William,  Bart,  M.P.,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 

fDuNRAVEN,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.P.,  27  Norfolk  Street,  Park 
Lane,  W.  ;  Kenry  House,  Putney  Vale,  S.  W.  ;  and  Carlton  Club,  S.  W. 

Durham,  John  Henicy,  43  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Durrant,  Wm.  Howard,  Ellery  Court,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. ;  and  26 
Milton  Street,  E.C. 

Duthie,  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  H.  M.,  R.A.,  Bow  House,  Doune,  Perthshire  ; 
and  Junior  United  Service  Club,  S.  W. 
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Duthoit,  Albert,  1  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

I  Dutton,  Frank  M.,  74  Lancaster  Gate,  W. ;  and  St.  Georges  Club, 
Hanover  Square,  W. 

Dutton,  Frederick,  112  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and 
79  Cromwell  Houses,  S.W. 

Dyer,  Charles,  47  Cromwell  Road,  West  Brighton. 

Eady,  G.  J.  Hugman,  62  Addison  Road,  W. 

East,  Rev.  D.  J.,  Calabar  Cottage,  Watford,  Herts. 

Eccles,  Yvon  R„  Scottish  Amicable  Life  Assurance  Society,  1  Thread- 
needle  Street,  E.C. 

Eckersley,  James  C.,  M.A.,  Ashfield,  Wigan;  Carlton  Manor,  Yeadon, 
Leeds ;  and  United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
(Edwardes,  T.  Dyer,  5  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W. 

Edwards,  Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  Bevan,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.P.,  West 
Lodge,  Folkestone. 

(Edwards,  S. 

(Elder,  Frederick,  7  St.  Helen’s  Place,  E.C. 

(Elder,  Thomas  Edward,  Wedmore  Lodge,  Remenham  Hill,  Henley- 
on-  Thames. 

•(•Elder,  Wm.  George,  7  St.  Helen’s  Place,  E.C. 

Elias,  Colonel  Robert,  Oaklands,  Saxmundham  ;  and  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Elliott,  George  Robinson,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Pendennis,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper 
Norwood,  S.E. 

Elliott,  Joseph  J.,  Hadley  House,  Barnet. 

Elliott,  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  15  Grange  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

Elmslie,  Captain  James  Aberdour,  R.N.R.,  Dapooli,  Linden  Road, 
Bedford. 

Elwell,  Wm.  Ernest,  Holybourne,  Alton,  Hants. 

Emett,  Frederick  W.,  Langside,  Acton  Lane,  Harlesden,  N.W. 
Engledue,  Colonel  William  J.,  R.E.,  Petersham  Place,  Byfleet,  Surrey. 
Engleheart,  Sir  J.  Gardner  D.,  K.C.B.,  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lancaster 
Place,  W.C. 

(English,  Frederick  A.,  Warnford  Court,  E.C. 

Enys,  John  Davies,  Enys,  Penryn,  Cornwall. 

Erbsloh,  E.  C.,  Ye  Olde  Cottage,  Walton-on-Thames ;  and  15  Queen  Street, 
E.C. 

Evans,  J.  Carbery,  M.A.  (Oxon),  Hatley  Park,  Gamlingay,  Cambridgeshire. 
(Eves,  Charles  Washington,  C.M.G.,  1  Fen  Court,  E.C. 

Evill,  John  Percy,  10  Hillside,  Wimbledon. 

Evison,  Edward,  Blizewood  Park,  Cater  ham,  Warlingham  Station,  Surrey. 
Ewart,  John,  Messrs.  James  Morrison  c f  Co.,  4  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
Ewen,  John  Alexander,  11  Bunhill  Row,  E.C 

Eyles,  George  Lancelot,  M.Inst.C.E.,  2  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Fairclough,  R.  A.,  Messrs.  B.  G.  Lennon  4'  Co.,  75  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
Fairclough,  William,  Bank  of  Victoria,  28  Clement's  Lane,  E.C. 
(Fairfax,  E.  Ross,  5  Princes  Gate,  S.  W. 

(Fairfax,  Admiral  Sir  Henry,  K.C.B.,  5  Cranley  Place,  S.W. 
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■[Fairfax,  J.  Mackenzie,  5  Princes  Gate,  8.  W. 

[Farmer,  W.  Maynard,  18  Pina  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Farquhar,  Sir  Horace  B.  T.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  7  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
Fawns,  Rev.  J.  A.,  c\o  Messrs.  H.  Meade-King  Bigg,  Bristol. 
Fearnsides,  John  Wm.,  2  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 

[Fearon,  Frederick,  The  Cottage,  Taplow. 

Fell,  Arthur,  4 6  Queen  Victoria  Street ,  E.C. 

Fenn,  Henry,  F.R.H.S.,  Rossmore,  Josephine  Avenue,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 
Ferard,  B.  A.,  67  Pevensey  Road,  St.  Leonards-on-Sca. 

Ferguson,  A.  M.,  Nanuoya,  14  Ellerdale  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Ferguson,  John  A.,  Green  Bank,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Fergusson,  Right  Hon.  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P.,  G-.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G., 
C.I.E.,  80  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W. ;  Carlton  Club;  aid  Kilkerran, 
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1889 

1881 

1883 

1884 
1892 

1895 
1888 

1891 

1883 

1883 

1892 

1884 
1889 

1896 
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N.B. 

Fergusson,  Lieut.-Colonel  John  A.,  Royal  Military  College,  Camberley, 
Surrey ;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

Fernau,  Henry  S.,  21  Wool  Exchange,  E.C. 

Finch-Hatton,  The  Hon.  Stormont,  29  Kensington  Square,  W. ;  and 
White’s  Club,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.  W. 

Finlay,  Colin  Campbell,  Castle  Toward,  Argyleshire,  N.B. 

Firebrace,  Robert  Tarver,  Conservative  Club,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 

Fitch,  Arthur  Wellington,  23  Moorfields,  E.C.  ;  and  4  Grange  Road, 
Canonbury,  N. 

[Fitzgerald,  William  W.  A.,  Carrigoran,  New  market- on- Fergus,  Clare, 
Ireland. 

Flack,  T.  Sutton,  Inanda  House,  65  Alleyn  Park,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. ; 
and  2  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  E.  C. 

Fleming,  Albin,  Brook  House,  Chislehurst  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  W.  Jagger  <$■ 
Co.,  34  Gresham  Street,  E.C. 

Fletcher,  Henry,  14  The  Paragon,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Flood-Page,  Major  S.,  102  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 

*Flower,  Sir  William  H.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Natural  History  Museum, 
Cromwell  Road,  S,  W. 

Flux,  William,  39  Warrington  Crescent,  W. 

Ford,  Lewis  Peter,  Shortlands  House,  Shortlands,  Kent. 

Ford,  Sydney,  St.  Johns,  The  Avenue,  Kew  Road,  Richmond,  S.W. 

Forlong,  Commander  Charles  A.,  R.N.,  The  Coastguard,  Queenstown, 
Ireland. 
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1894 
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1890 

1888 

1886 
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1890 
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Fortescue,  The  Hon.  Dudley  F.,  9  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
Fosbery,  Major  William  T.  E.,  The  Castle  Park,  Warwick. 

Fowler,  David,  6  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 

Fowler,  William,  43  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  ;  and  Moor  Hall,  Harlow. 
Fowlie,  William,  15  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

Francis,  Daniel,  191,  Gresham  House,  E.C. 

Franckeiss,  John  F.,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 
Fraser,  Sir  Malcolm,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent  General  for  Western  Australia), 
15  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

[Fraser,  William,  Millburn  House,  Inverness,  N.B. 

Freshfield,  William  D.,  5  Bank  Buildings,  E.C. 

Frewbn,  Moreton,  B.A.,  25  Chesham  Place,  S.W, 
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Friedlaender,  Waldemar,  60  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.;  and  Junior 
Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly,  fV , 

Fry,  Frederick  Wm.,  Adkins,  Ingatestone,  Essex. 

Fuller,  W.  W.,  24  Burlington  Boad,  Bayswater,  IV. 

Fulton,  John,  26  Upper  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 


Gale,  Henry,  M.Iust.C.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  45  Elvaston  Place,  Queen  s  Cate,  S.  W. 
Galsworthy,  John,  8  Cambridge  Gate,  Begent’s  Park,  N.  H . 
fGALTON,  Sir  Douglas,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  12  Chester  Street,  Grosvenor 
Place,  S.JV. 

Game,  James  Ayl ward,  Yeeda  Grange,  Trent,  hew  Barnet,  Herts;  and 
3  Eastcheap,  E.C. 

Gammidge,  Henry,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  Clements  Lane, 
E.C. 

•(Gardiner,  William,  Bockshaw,  Merstham,  Surrey. 

■(■Gardner,  Stewart,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Gardyne,  James  W.  Bruce,  Middleton,  Arbroath,  N.B. 

Garrick,  Alfred  C.,  21  Upper  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  V. 
Garrick’,  Sir  James  Francis,  K.C.M.G.,  207  Cromwell  Mansions,  S.  W. 
Gawthrop,  Arnold  E.,  Reuters  Telegram  Company,  24  Old  Jewry  E.C. 
fGEDYE,  C.  Townsend,  17  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

George,  David,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  64  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Gibberd,  James,  Portland  House,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

Gibbs  Henry  J.,  Tentercroft,  Aldrington  Boad,  Streatham  Park,  S.W.; 

and  9  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Gibson,  Frank  Wm.,  13  Adamson  Boad,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
tGiFFEN,  Sir  Robert,  K.C.B.,  9  Bina.  Gardens,  S.V. 

■(■Gilchrist,  William  Oswald,  200  Queens  Gate,  S.Jf. 

Gillespie,  Colin  M.,  23  Crutched  Friars,  E.C. 

■(•Gillespie,  Sir  Robert,  11  Eaton  Gardens,  Hove,  Brighton. 

Gilling,  Henry  R.,  Oaklands,  Arkley,  Barnet. 

Girdwood,  John,  J.P.,  Grove  House,  93  Addison  Boad,  W. 

Gisborne,  Hon.  William,  Allestree  Hall,. Derby. 

Glanfield,  George,  Hale  End,  Woodford,  Essex. 

Glasgow,  Et.  Hon.  The  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  Kelburne,  Fairlie,  N.B. 
Glenesk,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  139,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Godby,  Michael  J.,  cjo  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  71  Cornhill,  E.C. 
IGodfrey,  Raymond,  F.R.G.S,  F.R.A.S .(late  of  Ceylon),  Firview,  Clay- 
qate,  Esher  ;  and,  79  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Godsal,  Captain  William,  R.E.,  Iscoyd  Park,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 
Godson,  Edmond  P.,  Castlewood,  Shooters  Hill,  Kent. 

Godson,  George  R.,  Kensington  Palace  Mansions,  Kensington,  . 

Golden,  Albert ,cjo  Messrs.  J.  S.  Thompson  #  Co  7  Cop thall  Court,  E.C. 
Goldsworthy,  Major-General  Walter  T.,  M.P.,  -2  Hertford  Street, 
Mayfair,  W. 

Goodman,  Louis  H.,  212  Cromwell  Boad,  S.W. 

Goodsir,  George,  Messrs.  W.  Weddel  #  Co.,  16  St.  e  ens  ace, 
Goodwin,  Rev.  R.,  Hildersham  Bectory,  Cambridge. 
tGoRDON,  George  W.,  The  Brewery,  Caledonian  Boad,  A. 
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■(Gordon,  John  Wilton,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Goschen,  Right  Hon.  G.  J.,  M.P.,  The  Admiralty,  Whitehall ,  S.  W. 

Gow,  William,  13  Rood  Lane,  E.C. 

Graham,  Frederick,  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.  W. 

Graham,  Joseph,  167  Maida  Vale,  W. 

Grain,  William,  Lancaster  House,  Beckenham ,  Kent. 

IGrant,  Cardross,  Bruntsfield,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

Grant,  Henry,  Sydney  Hyrst,  Chichester  Road,  Croydon. 

Grant,  J.  Macdonald,  Queensland  Government  Office,  1  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

Graves,  John  Bellew,  Deer  Park,  Tenby,  South  Wales. 

Gray,  Ambrose  G.  Wentworth,  31  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 

Gray,  Benjamin  G.,  4  Inverness  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

Gray,  Henry  F.,  The  Mansion,  Frognal,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

Gray,  Robert  J.,  27  Milton  Street,  E.C. 

Green,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  93  Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 
tGREEN,  Morton,  J.P.,  The  Firs,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Green,  W.  S.  Sebright,  5  Spring  Gardens,  Charing  Cross,  S.  W. 

Gregory,  Sir  Chas. Hutton,  K.C.M.G.,  2  Delahay Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Greig,  Henry  Alfred,  12  Lansdowne  Place,  Blackheath  Hill,  S.E. 
Greswell,  Arthur  E.,  M.A.,  Broomhill,  29  Southend  Road,  Beckenham, 
Kent. 

Greswell,  Charles  H.,  C.E.,  Quantock  House,  Holford,  Bridgwater. 
Greswell,  Key.  William  H.  P.,  M.A.,  Dodington  Rectory,  near  Bridg¬ 
water,  Somerset. 

Gretton,  Major  George  Le  M.,  64  Perham  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 
IGrey,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl,  Howick  Hall,  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 

Gribble,  George  J.,  22  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C. 

Grieve,  Norman  W.,  Harbury,  Forest  Row,  Sussex. 

Griffith,  His  Honour  Judge  W.  Downes,  4  Bramham  Gardens, 
Wetherby  Road,  S.  W. 

tGRiFFiTHS,  William,  42,  The  Parade,  Cardiff. 

Grimaldi,  Wynford  B.,  Hathewolden,  High  Halden,  Ashford,  Kent. 
Guillemard,  Arthur  G.,  Eltham,  Kent. 

Gull,  Sir  William  Cameron,  Bart.,  M.P.,  10  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 
Gwilltam,  Rev.  S.  Thorn,  32  College  Road,  Reading. 

Gwyn,  Walter  J.,  22  Billiter  Street,  E.  C. ;  and  5 1  Belsize  Road,  N.  W. 
Gwynne,  Francis  A.,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 
Gwynne,  John,  Kenton  Grange,  The  Hyde,  N.W.  ;  and  89  Cannon  'street 
E.C. 

Gwyther,  J.  Howard,  34  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N.W. 


t Haggard,  Edward,  7  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 

Halcrow,  James,  143  Temple  Chambers,  E.C. 

Haliburton,  Sir  Arthur  L.,  G.C.B.,  57  Lowndes  Square,  S  W 
Halswell,  Hugh  B.,  J.P.,  26  Kensington  Gate,  Hyde  Park  W. 
■(■Hamilton,  James. 

Hamilton,  John  James,  1  Barkston  Gardens,  Earl’s  Court,  S  W  ■  and 
17  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C.  ’ 
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Hamilton,  Thomas,  J.P.,  90  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Hanham,  Sir  John  A.,  Bart.,  St.  Stephen’s  Club,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Hankey,  Ernest  Alers,  Hinxton  Hall,  Saffron  Walden. 

Hanley,  Thomas  J.,  66  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Hanson,  Charles  Augustus,  571  Holland  Park,  W. ;  and  99  Gresham 
Street,  E.  C. 

Hardie,  George,  Ravenscroft  Park,  High  Barnet. 

Harding,  Edward  E.,  66  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Hardy,  Thomas  E.,  care  of  M.  Cohen,  Esq.,  20  Bucklersbury ,  E.C. 

Hare,  Reginald  C.,  Western  Australian  Government  Office,  15  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

Harker,  James,  56  Gresham  Street,  E.C. 

Harmsworth,  Alfred  C.,  Elmwood,  St.  Peter’s,  Kent. 

Harris,  Sir  George  D.,  32  Inverness  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Harris,  George  Stanley,  Grosvenor  Club,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Harris,  Colonel  Josiah,  E.R.G.S.,  8  Union  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Harris,  Walter  H.,  C.M.G.,  12  Kensington  Gore,  S.W.  ;  and  Junior 
Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

(Harris,  Wolf,  197  Queen’s  Gate,  S.W. 

Harrison,  Arthur,  L.R.C.P.  ( Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emigra¬ 
tion  Service),  Lindenhurst,  Hermosa  Road,  Teignmouth. 

(Harrison,  General  Sir  Richard,  R.E.,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Hawley  Hill, 
Blackwater,  Hants. 

Harrold,  Leonard  Frederick,  care  of  Messrs.  R.  S.  Cunningham,  Son  # 
Co.,  91  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 

Harrower,  G.  Carnaby,  College  Hill  Chambers,  E.C. 

Harry,  Captain  Thomas  Row,  10  Barworn  Terrace,  St.  Ives,  Cornwall. 

Hart,  E.  A.,  Union  Steamship  Company,  94  Bishopsga.te  Street,  E.C. 

Harvey,  T.  Morgan,  Portland  House,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

Harwood,  Joseph,  90  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

(Haslam,  Ralph  E.,  Park  Lodge,  Church  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Hatherton,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  C.M.G.,  55  Warwick  Square,  S.  W. ;  and 
Teddesley,  Penkridge,  Staffordshire. 

Havelock-Allan,  Lt.-General  Sir  Henry  M.,  Bart.,  V.C.,  G.C.B., 
M.P.,  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

■(■Hawthorn,  James  Kenyon,  St.  Ninian's,  Pope’s  Grove,  Twicken¬ 
ham. 

(•Hawthorn,  Reginald  W.  E.,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. 

(Hay,  Colonel  Charles,  Christ's  Hospital,  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 

Hayman,  Henry,  18  Pembridge  Square,  W. ;  and  3  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

Haynes,  T.  H.,  20  Billiter  Square  Buildings,  E.C.  ;  and  Ravenswood, 
West  Wickham,  Kent. 

Hayward,  J.  F.,  Aroona,  Freshford,  Bath. 

Hayzen,  George  Taylor,  Belle  Vue  House,  Blythe  Hill,  Catford,  S.E. ; 
and  9  St.  Mildred’s  Court,  Poultry,  E.C. 

Healey,  Edward  C.,  86  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 

(Heap,  Ralph,  1  Brick  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

Heath,  Commander  George  P.,  R.N.,  10  Barkston  Gardens,  Earl’s  Court, 
S.W. 
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Heaton,  J.  Henniker,  M.P.,  36  Eaton  Square,  S.W.;  and  Carlton  Club, 
Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Heaton,  William  H.,  21  Fairfield  Road,  Croydon. 

Hectob,  Captain  G.  Nelson,  R.N.R.,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  James’s 
Street,  S.W. 

Hedgman,  W.  James,  The  Firs,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 
Hegan,  Charles  J.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Heinekey,  Robert  B.,  Messrs.  Vavasour  §  Co.,  13  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  E.C. 
Hemmant,  William,  Bulimba,  Sevenoaks  ;  and  32  Whitecross  Street,  E.C. 
Heneage,  Charles,  Sussex  Club,  Eastbourne ;  28  Grand  Parade,  East¬ 
bourne ;  and,  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

Henriques,  Eredk.  G.,  19  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

Henty,  Richmond,  114  Ivy  dale  Road,  Nunhead,  S.E. 

Henwood,  Paul,  Moorgate  Court,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

Hepburn,  Andrew,  10  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 

Herbert,  Sir  Robert  G.  W.,  G.C.B.,  Ickleton,  Great  Chesterford,  Essex. 
Heriot,  Major-General  James  A.  Mackay,  R.M.L.I.,  cjo  Messrs. 

Stilwell  Sons,  21  Great  George  Street,  S.W. 

Hervey,  Dudley  F.  A.,  C.M.G.,  Buckhold  Hill,  Pangbourne,  Berks. 
Hervey,  Matthew  W.,  C.E.,  Bear  or  House,  St.  Peter's  Road,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  W. 

Hervey,  Valentine  S.,  33  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 

Hervey,  W.  B.,  Messrs.  Goldsbrough,  Mart,  #  Co.,  149  Leadenhall  St.,  E.C. 
Hesse,  F.  E.,  Eastern  Extension,  §c.  Telegraph  Co.,  Limited,  Winchester 
House,  50  Old,  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Hewison,  Captain  Wm.  Frederick,  Eastnor,  Exmouth. 

Hill,  Charles  Fitzhenry,  Ebrapah,  Park  Road,  Portswood,  Southampton. 

|Hill,  James  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

t Hill,  Pearson,  6  Pembridge  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

tHiLL,  Sidney,  Langford  House,  Langford,  near  Bristol. 

fHiLL,  Stanley  G.  Grantham,  The  Gables,  Swanage,  Dorset. 

Hillier,  Alfred  P„  B.A.,  M.D.,  30  Wimpole  Street,  W. 

Hillman,  Valentine  A.,  C.E.,  Moorambine,  Woodstock  Road,  Redland 
Green,  Bristol. 


fHiLTON,  C.  Shirreff  B,,  41  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  S.W. 

Hind, T.  Almond,  Goldsmith  Building,  Temple,  E.C. 
fHiNDSON,  Eldred  Grave. 

Hindson,  Lawrence,  The  Elms,  Strawberry  Hill,  Twickenham. 

Hingley,  George  B.,  High  Park,  Droitwich. 

Hitchins,  E.  Lytton,  7  Barton  Terrace,  Dawlish,  Devon. 

Hoare,  Edward  Brodie,  M.P.,  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and 
Tenchleys,  Limpsfield,  Surrey. 

Hodgkin,  Thomas,  D.C.L.,  Newcastle-on-  Tyne  ;  and  Tre dour v a,  Falmouth 
Hodgson  Sm  Arthur,  K.C.M.G,  Clapton,  Stratford-on-Avon;  and 
Windham  Club,  St.  James’s  Square,  S.  W. 
tHoDGSON,  H.  Tylston,  M.A.,  Harpenden,  Hertfordshire. 

Hoffnung,  S.,  21  Queen’s  Gate,  S.W. 

Hogan,  James  F.,  M.P.,  52,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 
fHoGARTH,  Francis,  Sackville  House,  Sevenoaks. 
fHoGG,  Quintin,  5  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
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Holden,  Peter  AY.,  29  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.  W. 

Holdsworth,  John,  "Barclay  House,  Eccles,  Manchester. 
tHoLQATE,  Clifford  Wyndham,  The  Close,  Salisbury. 

Holmested,  Ernest  A.,  Daylesford,  I/inden  Road,  Bedford. 

Hooper,  George  N.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.S.S.,  Elmleigh,  Hayne  Road, 

Beckenham. 

fHoPETouN,  Kt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall, 
S.  W.  ;  and  Hopetoun  House,  South  Queensferry,  N.B. 

Hopkins,  Edward,  79  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

Hopkins,  John,  Little  Boundes,  Southborough,  Kent  ;  and  79  Mark 
Lane,  E.C. 

Hopwood,  Francis  J.  S.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall  Gar¬ 
dens,  S.W. 

Hora,  James,  123  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  ;  and  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
Horn,  AVm.  Austin,  New  University  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Hoskins,  Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.,  G.C.B.,  17  Montagu  Square,  W. 
(Houstoun,  George  L.,  Johnstone  Castle,  Johnstone,  Renfrewshire,  N.B. 
Hovenden,  Frederick,  Glenlea,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Hudson,  John,  Kensington  Palace  Mansions,  De  Vere  Gardens,  W. 
Hughes,  George,  F.C.S.,  Coombe  Leigh,  Kingston  Hill ;  and  Bridgetown, 
Barbados. 

IHughes,  John,  F.C.S.,  79  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

Hughes,  John  Arthur,  Rosmoyne,  Laurie  Park  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
Hughes-Hughes,  AYilliam,  J.P.,  5  Highbury  Quadrant,  N. 

Hunt,  John,  10  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 

Hurley,  Edward  B. 

Hurst,  Henry  E.,  Kalgoorlie  Lodge,  36  South  Norwood  Hill,  S.E. 

Hurst,  AYilliam  J.,  Kalgoorlie  Lodge,  36  South  Norwood  Hill,  S.E. 
Hutton,  Colonel  Edward  T.H.,  C.B.,  A.D.C.,  34  Eaton  Place,  S.W. ;  and 
United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 


tlEVERS,  George  M.,  Inchera,  Glanmire,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland. 
flNGLis,  Cornelius,  M.D.,  124  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ;  and  Athenceum 
Club,  S.W. 

Ingram,  Sir  William  J.,  Bart.,  198  Strand,  W.C. 

Irvine,  Thomas  W.,  17  Aldermanbury ,  E.C. 

Irwell,  Herman,  74  Jermyn  Street,  S.W.;  and  24  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
Isaacs,  Jacob,  care  of  Messrs.  Michaelis,  Hallenstein  <#’  Co.,  17  Basinghall 
Street,  E.C. 

Isaacson,  F.  Wootton,  M.P.,  18  Upper  Grosvenor  Street.,  Vy. 

Izard,  Walter  G.,  C.E.,  10  The  Paragon,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Jack,  George  C.,  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Co.,  50  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
f Jackson,  James,  J.P.,  Gwernaffel,  Eastbourne. 

•(•Jackson,  Thomas,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation, 
31  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Jacomb,  Fredk.  Chas.,  61  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

Jacomb,  Keginald  B.,  61  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

Jamieson,  T.  Bushby,  Windham  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
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f  Jamieson,  William,  care  of  Broken  Bill  Proprietary  Company,  31  Queen 
Street ,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Jarvis,  A.  Weston,  66  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

Jeffcoat,  Deputy  Surgeon-General  James  H,,  12  The  Avenue  Timers, 
Surbiton. 

Jefferson,  Harry  Wyndham,  7  Bryanston  Square,  W.  ;  and  75  Old  Broad 
Street,  E.C. 

Jeffray,  Alan,  c/o  Union  Mortgage  Co.  of  Australia,  96  Leadcnhall 
Street,  E.C. 

t Jeffray,  R.  J.,  69  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W. 

Jenkinson,  William  W.,  6  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

Jennings,  George  H.,  West  Bene,  Streatham,  S.W.  ;  and  Lambeth  Palace 
Boad,  S.E. 

Jennings,  Gilbert  D.,  28  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

Jephson,  A.  J.  Mounteney,  22  Byder  Street,  S.W.. 

*1* Jersey,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  Osterley  Park,  Isleworth  ; 
and  Middleton  Park,  Bicester. 

Jervois,  Lieut. -General  Sir  William  P.  Drummond,  R.E.,  G.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Heatherhurst  Grange,  Frimley,  Surrey. 

Johnson,  General  Sir  Allen  B.,  K.C.B.,  60  Lexham  Gardens,  W. 
Johnson,  Godfrey  B.,  Colonial  College,  6  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Johnson,  G.  Randall,  Port  View,  Beavitree,  Exeter. 

Johnson,  L.  O.,  40  Marlborough  Bill,  N.W.,  and  32  Snow  Mill,  E.C. 
Johnson,  Robert,  Colonial  College,  Bollesley  Bay,  Suffolk. 

Johnston,  Alexander,  Acton  Bouse,  Lyndhurst  Boad,  Bampstead,  N.W. 

and  1  Whittington  Avenue,  E.C. 
t  Jolly,  Stewart,  Perth,  N.B. 

Jones,  Alfred  L.,  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster,  Sp  Co.,  14  Castle  Street, 
Liverpool. 

•[■Jones,  Henry,  Oak  Lodge,  Totteridge,  Berts. 

Jones,  J.  D.,  2  St.  James'  Mansions,  West  End  Lane,  Bampstead,  N.  W. 
Jones,  Owen  F.,  23  College  Bill,  E.C. 

Jones,  R.  Hesketh,  J.P.,  Bunrobin,  Eastbourne. 

Jones,  R.  M.a  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  71  Cornhill,E.C. 

Jones,  W.  Woodgate,  4  Ather stone  Terrace,  Gloucester  Boad,  S.W. 
Joseph,  Julian,  10  Drapers  Gardens,  E.C. 

Joslin,  Henry,  Gaynes  Park,  Upminster,  Essex. 

Jourd  ain,  Henry  J.,  C.M.G.,  The  Elms,  Watford;  and  41  Eastcheap,  E.C. 
Julyan,  Sir  Penrose  G.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Stadacona,  Torquay. 

Karuth,  Frank,  29  Nevern  Mansions,  Earl's  Court,  S.W. 

Kearne,  Samuel  R.,  Kmgswood,  Lyndhurst  Gardens,  Bampstead,  N.W. 
Kearton,  George  H.,  Walton  Lodge,  Banstead;  and  70-71  Bishopsqate 
Street,  E.C. 

Keep,  Charles  J.,  1  Guildhall  Chambers,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 
Keiller,  William,  Fernwood,  Wimbledon  Park. 

Keith-Douglas,  Stewart  M.,  Oriental  Chib,  Banover  Square,  W. 

Kemp,  David  R.,  Messrs.  Dalgety  Co.,  52  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Kemp- Welch,  James,  Parkstone,  Weybridge ;  and  51  Berners  Street. 
.  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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Kendall,  Franklin  R.,  1  The  Paragon,  Blackheath,  S.E.;  and  St, 
Stephen’s  Club,  S.W. 

Kennedy,  John  Murray,  Knockrailing,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  N.B.;  and 
New  University  Club,  S.W. 

Kennion,  Rt.  Rey.  George  Wyndham,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  The  Palace,  Wells,  Somerset. 

Kent,  Robert  J.,  1  Vere  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
f Kenyon,  James,  M.P.,  Walshaw  Hall,  Bury. 

Ker  Robert  A.,  16  St.  Helen’s  Place,  E.C. 

Kerr,  J.  E.,  care  of  Messrs.  S.  Dobree  if  Sons,  6  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C. 
Keswick,  James  J.,  Halleaths,  Lochmahen,  N.B. 

(Keswick,  William,  Eastwick  Park,  Leatherhead. 

Kimber,  Henry,  M.P.,  79  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

King,  Charees  Wallis,  Newnham  House,  Marshgate,  Richmond,  S.W. 
Kinnaird,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  S.  W. 

Kintore,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  13  Lower  Berkeley  Street,  W. 
Kitto,  Thomas  Collingwood,  Cedar  Lodge,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth. 
Knight,  A.  Halley,  Bramley  Hill  House,  Croydon. 

Knight,  James  Watson,  33  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

•(•Knight,  William,  Horner  Grange,  West  Hill,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
Knighton,  William,  LL.D.,  Tileworth,  Silverhill,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
Knott,  Captain  Michael  E.,  The  Wilderness,  Tadl'ey,  Basingstoke. 
Krohn,  Herman  A.,  B.A.,  Maldon  Court,  Maldon,  Essex. 

Kummerer,  Rudolph,  20  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 


Laing,  James  R.,  27  Earl’s  Court  Square,  S.W. 

(•Laing,  James  Robert,  Jun.,  7  Australian  Avenue,  E.C. 

Laing,  Major  D.  Tyrie,  6  Little  St.  James’s  Street,  S.  W. 

Landale,  Robert,  11  Holland  Park,  W. ;  and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover 
Square,  W. 

(■Landale,  Walter,  Highfield  House,  Uxbridge. 

Lane,  Colonel  Ronald  B.,  C.B.,  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Lang,  James  J.,  care  of  African  Estates  Company,  Winchester  House,  E.C. 
Langton,  James,  Hillfield,  Reigate. 

(•Lansdowne,  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of,  K.G.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.I.E.,  Lansdowne  House,  Berkeley  Square,  W. ;  and  Bowood,  near 
Caine,  Wiltshire. 

(•Lansell,  George,  Sandhurst,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Lanyon,  John  C.,  Birdhurst,  Croydon. 

(Lardner,  W.  G.,  11  Fourth  Avenue,  Hove,  Brighton ;  and  Junior  Carl¬ 
ton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

Lark,  F.  B.,  120  London  Wall, E.C. 

Lascelxes,  John,  13  Ashchurch  Terrace,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

Laughland,  James,  50  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

Laurie,  William  Forbes,  Montague  House,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 
Lawrence,  W.  F.,  M.P.,  6  St.  Ermin’s  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. , 
Cowesfield  House,  Salisbury ;  and  New  University  Club,  St.  James’s 
Street,  S.W. 

Lawrie,  Alexander,  1 4  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.  C. 

(•Lawrie,  Alex.  Cecil,  14  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
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Lawson,  Sib  Chables,  15  Evelyn  Gardens,  S.W. 

Lawson,  Robertson,  34  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Leake,  Vm,  Martin,  Ceylon  Association,  61  Graccchurch  Street,  E.C. 
Lee,  Arthur  M.,  16  Kensington  Square,  W. 

Lee,  Henry  William,  San  Remo,  Torquay. 

(Lees,  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  K.C.M.Gr.,  11  Onslow  Square,  South 
Kensington,  S.W. 

Leeson,  William  F.,  6  Polworth  Road,  Streatham,  S.W. 

Le  Gros,  Gervaise,  Seajield,  Jersey. 

Leighton,  S.,  M.P.,  Sweeney  Hall,  Oswestry;  and  Atheneeum  Cltib,  S.W. 
Le  Maistre,  John  L.  B.,  Messrs.  G.  Balleine  Co.,  Jersey. 

Leon,  August,  21  Tregunter  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Lethbridge,  William,  M.A.,  Courtlands,  Lympstone,  Devon. 

Leyey,  G.  Collins,  C.M.G.,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
Leyin,  Nathaniel  W.,  11  Gledhow  Gardens,  S.W. 

Leyy,  Alfred  G.,  M.D.,  29  Cumberland  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Lewis,  Isaac,  Hyme  House,  3  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.  W. ;  and 
8  Finch  Lane,  E.  C. 

Lewis,  Joseph,  8  Finch  Lane,  E.C. 

Lewis,  Owen,  9  Mincing  Lane,  E.  C. 

Lister,  R.  A.,  J.P.,  The  Towers,  Dursley. 

Little,  J.  Stanley,  18  Drakefield  Road,  Balham,  S.W, 

Little,  Matthew,  5  Lyndhurst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

•(Littlejohn,  Robert,  African  Banking  Corporation,  Cape  Town,  Cape 
Colony. 

Littleton,  The  Hon.  Henry  S.,  22  Rutland  Gate,  S.  W. ;  and  Teddesley, 
Penkridge,  Staffordshire. 

Liyesey,  George,  C.E.,  Shagbrook,  Reigate. 

LLoyd,  Lt.-Colonel  E.  G.,  15  King  William  Street,  Strand,  W.C.;  and 
Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

Lloyd,  F.  Graham,  78  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
f Lloyd,  Herbert,  4  Salisbury  Court,  E.C. 

Lloyd,  Richard  Duppa,  2  Addison  Crescent,  Addison  Road,  W. 

*Lloyd,  Sampson  S.,  Gosden  House,  Bramtey,  Guildford;  and  Carlton 
Club,  S.W. 

Loch,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  44  Elm  Park  Gardens,  S.W. 
Lockwood,  David,  City  Club,  York. 

•(Loewenthal,  Leopold,  123  Harley  Street,  TV. 

(•Long,  Claude  H„  M.A.,  Arthur's  Seate,  Whyte  Hill,  Caterham,  Surrey. 
Longden,  J.  N. 


fLoNGSTAFF,  George  B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Highlands,  Putney  Heath,  S.W.  • 
and  Twitcncn,  Morthoe ,  near  Ilfracombe. 

Loring,  Arthur  H.,  25  Old  Queen  Street ,  Westminster ,  8.PP. 

fLoRNE  Right  Hon.  Marquis  of,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,'  Kensington 
x  at  ace,  yy , 

(•Lothian,  Maurice  John,  Redwood,  Spylaw  Road,  Edinburgh. 

Love,  William  McNaughton,  Blythswood,  Leigham  Court  Road  Strmt- 
ham  Hill,  S.  W.  ’ 

Lov,  Sm  Hum ,  0.0.110 ,23  B,  Vm  Cmim,  W. ;  ani  Ihatcbi 
House  dub,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.  W. 
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fLow,  W.  Anderson,  Claremont  House,  23  Cardigan  Road,  Richmond,  S.W. 
Lowinsky,  Marcus  Wm. 

Lowles,  John,  M.P.,  Hill  Crest,  Darenth  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 
Lowndes,  Frederic  S.  A.,  M.A.  (Oxon),  11  Great  College  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.  W. 

Lowry,  Lieut.-General  R.  W.,  C.B.,  25  Warrington  Crescent,  Mciida 
Hill,  W.;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Lubbock,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John,  Bart.,  M.P.,  2  St.  James’s  Square,  S.W.; 
and  15  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Lubbock,  Nevile,  16  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.;  and  65  EarTs  Court 
Square,  S.W. 

*Lugard,  Major  F.  D.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  Ngamiland,  via  Mafeking,  British 
Bechuanaland. 

Lunniss,  Frederick,  Arkley  Copse,  Barnet. 

Lyaix,  Roger  Campbell,  United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.  W. 
(•Lyell,  Captain  Francis  H.,  2  Elvaston  Place,  S.W.;  and  Laval  and 
Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Lyell,  John  I/.,  30  Christchurch  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 

Lyle,  Wm,  Bray,  Velley,  Hartland,  North  Devon. 

(•Lyon,  George  O.,  Lyneden,  Drummond  Street,  Ballarat,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Lyons,  Frank  J.,  3a,  Wood  Street,  E.C. 

(Lyttelton,  The  Hon,  G,  W,  Spencer,  C.B.,  49  Hill  Street,  Berkeley 
Square,  W. 

Macalister,  James,  Ethelstane,  32  Maresfield  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Macan,  J.  J.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  62  George  Street,  Portman  Square, 
W. ;  and  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 

(Macdonald,  Joseph,  J.P.,  Sutherland  House,  Egham,  Surrey. 
Macfadyen,  James  J.,  Millbrook,  Bedwardine  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
(Macfarlan,  Alexander,  Torish,  Helmsdale,  N.B. 

JMacfarlane,  James  G.,  Messrs.  W.  Dunn  Co.,  Broad  St.  Avenue,  E.C. 
(Macfie,  John  W.,  Rowton  Hall,  Chester. 

Macfie,  Matthew,  71  Springfield  Road,  St.  Johns  Mood,  N.B. 
MacGregor,  Wm.  Grant,  18  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

(MacTver,  David,  16  Brunswick  Street,  Liverpool. 

Mackay,  A.  Mackenzie,  50  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

t  Mackay,  Daniel  J.,  Hawthornden,  Greencroft  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Mackay,  Donald,  Reay  Villa,  Bodenham  Road,  Hereford. 
t  Mackay,  Sir  James  L.,  K.C.I.E.,  7  Seamore  Place,  Park  Lane,  W. 
Mackenzie,  Arthur  Cecil,  care  of  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  2  King 
William  Street,  E.C. 

•(•Mackenzie,  Colin. 

Mackenzie,  George  S.,  C.B.,  52  Queen’s  Gate  Gardens,  S.W. 

Mackenzie,  Thomas,  20  Alleyn  Park,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Mackie,  David,  1  Gliddon  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

Mackinstosh,  P.  Arthur,  The  Limes,  Avenue  Road,  Torquay. 

Maclean,  Robert  M.,  Eliot  Hill,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Maclear,  Rear-Admiral  J.  P.,  Beaconscroft,  Chiddingfold,  Godalming ; 
and  United  Service  Chib,  Fall  Mall,  S.W. 
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•fMAcLEAY,  Sinclair,  1  Norfolk  Street,  Parle  Lane,  W 
Macmillan,  Maurice,  29  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

Macphail,  Alexander  J.,  10  St.  Helens  Place,  E.C. 

Macpherson,  Lachlan  A.,  Wyrley  Grove,  Pelsall,  Walsall. 

MacRosty,  Alexander,  West  Bank  House,  Esher. 

McArthur,  Alexander,  79  Holland  Park,  W. 

McArthur,  John  P.,  1 8  Silk  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.  C. 

McArthur,  Wm.  Alexander,  M.P.,  14  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  18  f 
19  Silk  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C. 

McCaul,  Gilbert  John,  Creggandarroch,  Chislehurst ;  and  27  Walbrook, 
E.C. 

f McConnell,  Arthur  J.,  7  Bramham  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
McConnell,  Frederick  V.,  65  Holland  Park,  W. 

McCulloch,  Colin  J.,  9  New  Broad  St.,  E.C.  ;  and  1  Ashley  Gardens,  S.W. 
f McCulloch,  George,  184  Queen’s  Gate,  S.W. 

McDiarmid,  Ian.,  care  of  Orient  Company,  Ltd.,  14  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
McDonald,  James  E.,  4  Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C. 

McDonald,  John,  43  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

McDonell,  Arthur  W.,  2  Bectory  Place,  Portsmouth  Hoad,  Guildford. 
McEuen,  Dayid  Painter,  24  Pembridge  Square,  W. 

McGaw,  Joseph,  Mickleham  Downs,  Dorking,  Surrey. 

McGowan,  David  H.,  9  Australian  Avenue,  E.C. 

McIlwraith,  Andrew,  3  tf-  4  Lime  Street  Square,  E.C. 

McIntyre,  J.  P.,  3  New  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

McKellar,  Thomas,  Lerags  House,  near  Oban,  N.B. 

McKenzie,  Frederick  A.,  9  Bernard  Street,  Bussell  Square,  W.C. 
M'Keone,  Henry,  C.E.,  9  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

McLean,  Norman,  West  Hall,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

McLean,  T.  M.,  61  Belsize  Park,  N.W. 

McMahon,  General  C.  J.,  R.A.,  Knocklofty,  Clonmel,  Ireland;  and 
Junior  Army  and  Navy  Club,  St.  James’s  Street,  W. 

Mainwaring,  Randolph. 

Malcolm,  A.  J.,  27  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Malcomson,  David,  care  of  Messrs.  Contis  §■  Co.,  59  Strand,  W.C. 
Malleson,  Frank  R.,  Dixton  Manor  House,  Winclicombe,  Cheltenham. 
IMalleson,  Colonel  George  Bruce,  C.S.I.,  27  West  Cromwell  Boad, 
S.  W.  ;  and  Junior  Carlton  Chib,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

Mander,  S.  Theodore,  B.A.,  Wightwick  Manor,  Wolverhampton. 

Manley,  William,  106  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Manning,  John  R.,  M.S.A.,  Milkwood  Estate  Office,  Herne  Hill,  S.E. 
Mantell,  David  G.,  Ceylon  House,  St.  Andrew’s  Boad,  Bedford. 

Marden,  William,  14  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

Marks,  David,  Astwood  House,  111  Cromwell  Boad,  S.W. 

Marsden,  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  D.D.,  Dyrliam  Lodge,  Clifton  Park, 
Bristol. 

Marshall,  Arthur,  7  East  India  Avenue,  E.  C. 

Marshall,  Ernest  Luxmoore,  9  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.  C. 

Marston,  Edward,  St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 

Martin,  Edward,  112  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
f Martin,  Francis,  The  Grange,  Wroxham,  Norfolk. 
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Martin,  Henry,  13  Fitzjohn’s  Avenue,  N.W . 

Martin,  James,  Sunny  side,  Palace  Road,  Strcatham,  S.W.;  and  Suffolk 
House,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C. 

Mathers,  Edward  P.,  Glenalmond,  Foxgrove  Road,  Beckenham  ]  and 
39  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

tMATHESON,  Alex.  Perceval,  31  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Mathieson,  Frederic  C.,  Beechworth,  Hampstead  Heath,  N.W. 

Maton,  Leonard  J.,  B.A.,  Grosvenor  Lodge,  Wimbledon. 

Matterson,  William,  Tower  Cressy,  Campden  Hill,  W. 

Matthews,  James,  45  Jesmond  Road,  Newcastle-on-  Tyne  ;  and  St.  George  s 
Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Matthews,  Lieut. -Colonel  14.  Lee,  1  Myrtle  Crescent,  Acton,  W. 
Maurice,  John  A.,  Bromley  Green  Farm,  Keele,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 
Meinertzhagen,  Ernest  Louis,  4  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 

Meldruh,  John  White,  OsborneVilla,  Torrington  Park,  North  Finchley, N. 
Melhuish,  William,  Constitutional  Chib,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 
Merewether,  F.  L.  S.,  Ingatestone  Hall,  Ingatestone,  Essex. 

Metcalfe,  Sir  Charles  H.  T.,  Bart.,  Junior  Carlton  Club, Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
•(■Metcalfe,  Frank  E.,  39  Craven  Park,  Harlesden ,  N.W . 

Mewburn,  William  R.,  71  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Middleton,  II.  V.,  15  Connaught  Square,  W. 

Milbourne,  Charles  Kingsley,  25  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

Miller,  Charles  A.  Duff,  46  Belgrave  Road ,  b.W. 
tMiLLS,  Thomas,  Longdown  House,  Sandhurst,  Berks. 

Milner,  Robert,  Cherwell  Croft,  Kidlington,  Oxon. 

•(•Mitchell,  John  Stevenson,  86  Thicket  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E. ;  and  43 
London  Wall,  E.C. 

Mitchell,  William,  25  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

Mitchener,  John,  Highlands,  Thurlow  Hill,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 
Mocatta,  Ernest  G.,  4  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C. 

Moir,  Robert  W.  D.,  3  Holly  Terrace,  Highgate,  N. 

Molesworth,  The  Rev.  Viscount,  St.  Petrock  Minor,  St.  Issey,  Cornwall. 
Molteno,  Percy  Allport,  10  Palace  Court,  Bayswater,  W. 
f  Monro,  Malcolm,  Cane  Grove,  10  Kelvinside  Gardens,  Glasgow. 
Montefiore,  Herbert  B.,  11  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Montefiore,  Joseph  G.,  14  Westbourne  Park  Road,  W. 


Montefiore,  Louis  P. 

■(•Moon, Edward  R.  P.,  M.P.,  32  Egerton  Gardens,  S.W. 

Moore,  Arthur  Chisolm,  23  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Moore,  John,  23  Knightrider  Street,  E.C. 

fMooRHOUSE,  Edward,  care  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  1  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C. 

Moreing,  Charles  Algernon,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Moore  Place,  Esher. 
Morgan,  Surgeon-Major  A.  Hickman,  D.S.O.,  14  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W. 
Morgan,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  Osborne,  Bart,,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  24  Draycott 
Place  S,  TV ’• 

f Morgan,  Gwyn  Vaughan,  37  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

S.W.  n  _  . 

Morgan,  Septimus  Vaughan,  37  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

S.W. ;  and  42  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
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Morgan,  William  Pritchard,  M.P.,  1  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Morrell,  John  Bowes,  Holdgate  House ,  York. 

Morris,  Daniel,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  P.L.S.,  14  Cumberland  Road, 
Kew,  S.fV. 

Morris,  Edward  Robert,  J.P.,  61  Fitzjohnfs  Avenue ,  N.W. 

IMorrison,  John  S.,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 
Morrison,  Walter,  M.P.,  Malham  Tarn,  Bell  Busk,  Leeds ;  and  77 
Cromwell  Road,  S.  W. 

t  Morrogh,  John,  Lee  Villa,  Sundays  Well  Road,  Cork. 

Mort,  William,  1  Stanley  Crescent,  Rotting  Hill,  W. 

Morten,  Alexander,  21  Hogarth  Road,  Earl’s  Court,  S.W. 

Mosenthal,  Harry,  23  Dawson  Place,  Bayswater,  W. 

Mosse,  James  Robert,  M.Inst.C.E.,  5  Chiswick  Place,  Eastbourne. 

Muck,  Fred  A.  E.,  Devonshire  Club,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.  W. 
fMuiR,  Robert,  Heathlands,  Wimbledon  Common. 

Munn,  Winchester,  Laverstoke,  near  Whitchurch,  Hants. 

Mure,  Andrew  (late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mauritius'). 
f Murray,  Charles,  Kylemore,  Eton  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Murray,  James,  Lindores,  Bromley  Road,  Beckenham. 

Musgrave,  George  A.,  Furzebank,  Torquay;  and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover 
Square,  W. 

Myers,  Alexander,  125  Sutherland  Avenue,  Maida  Vale,  W. 


fNAiRN,  John,  Garth  House,  Torrs’  Park  Road,  Ilfracombe. 

Nathan,  Alfred  N.,  6  Hamsell  Street,  E.C. 

Nathan,  Louis  A.,  Dashwood  House,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Nathan,  Captain  Matthew,  R.E.,  11  Pembridge  Square,  W. 

Naunton,  George  Herbert,  75  Cheapside,  E.C. 

+Naz  Hon.  Sir  Virgile,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.  (Port  Louis,  Mauritius),  care 
of  Messrs.  Chalmers,  Guthrie,  $  Co.,  9  Idol  Lane,  E.C. 

Neaye,  Edward  S.,  7  Great  St.  Helen’s,  E.C. 

Neil,  William,  35  Walbrook,  E.C. 

Neill,  Harold,  8  Canning  Place,  De  Vere  Gardens,  W. 
t  eish,  William,  The  Laws,  Dundee;  and  Hogarth  Club,  Dover  Street,  W. 
Nelson,  Sir  Edward  Montague,  K.C.M.G.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  W. 
Nelson,  George  Henry,  The  Lawn,  Warwick 
Nelson,  Harold,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  W. 

Ness,  Gavin  Parker,  19  Dorchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

estle,  William  D„  R0yal  London  Yacht  Club,  2  Savile  Row  W 
Neumann,  Sigmund,  146  Piccadilly,  W  ’ 

INewmarch,  John,  12  King  Street,  Cheapside,  E  C 
Nichol,  Robert,  11  Bunhill  Row,  E.C 
Nicholls,  Alfred  M„  8  Courtfield  Gardens,  S  W. 

cholson,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  The  Grange,  Totteridqe  Herts  N 
Nicholson,  Daniel,  51  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C.  ’ 

Niven,  George,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  j  , 

Street,  E.  C.  J  aUa>  1  Bishopsgate 

fNivisoN,  Robert,  8  Finch  Lane,  E.C , 
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Norman,  General  Sir  Henry  W.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G..,  C.I.E.,  85 
Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 

North,  Charles,  Sun-Woodhouse,  near  Huddersfield. 

North,  Frederick  William,  F.G.S.,  18  St.  Swithins  Lane,  E.C. 
fNoRTHESK,  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  19  Herbert  Crescent,  Hans  Place, 

S.W. 


Nowlan,  John,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Abercorn,  Bolinghrolce  Grove,  Wandsworth 
Common,  S.W. 

Nugent,  Colonel  Sir  Charles  B.  P.  H.,  E.E.,  K.C.B.,  Junior  United 
Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.  W. 


O’Brien,  William  F.,  98  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Oliver,  Frederick  S.,  1  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Parle,  W, 

Ommanney,  Charles  H.,  3  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 

Ommanney,  Sir  Montagu  F.,  K.C.M.G.,  Crown  Agent  for  the  Colonies, 
Downing  Street,  S.W. 

Onslow,  Et.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  7  Bichmond  Terrace,  White¬ 
hall,  S.W. ;  and  Clandon  Park,  Guildford. 

t  Oppenheim,  Hermann. 

Oronhyatekha,  Acland,  M.D.,  24  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

fOsBORNE,  Captain  Frank,  Moreton  Morrell,  Warwick. 

Oswald,  Wm.  Walter,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  123  Bishopsgate 
Street,  E.C. 

Otway,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  John,  Bart.,  34  Eaton  Square,  S.W. ; 
and  Athenceum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

Owen,  E.  Cunliffe,  C.M.G.,  1 1  Devonshire  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Owen,  P.  Berry,  139  Holland  Boad,  W. 

Oxley /James  O.,  71  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

JPaddon,  John,  Suffolk  House,  5  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.  C. 

Palmer,  Capt.  Eichard  E.,  Oaklands  Park,  Newdigate,  Surrey. 

Pafenfus,  Stephen. 

Parbury,  Charles,  3  De  Vere  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

•fPARFiTT,  Captain  James  L.,  2  Humber  Boad,  Westcombe  Park,  Black- 
heath,  S.E. 

Parfitt,  Captain  William,  25  Athol  Mansions,  South  Lambeth  Boad,  S.E. 

Park,  Thomas,  Abbey  View,  Melrose,  N.B. 

Park,  W.  C.  Cunningham,  25  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

Parker,  Archibald,  Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst ;  and  2  East  Lndia 
Avenue,  E.C. 

•{•Parker,  Henry,  Iver,  Bucks. 

■j- Parkin,  George  E.,  M.A.,  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Parkington,  Major  J.  Eoper,  J.P.,  24  Crutched  Friars,  E.C. ;  6  Devon¬ 
shire  Place,  W.  ;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

Pasteur,  Henry,  19  Queen  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 

Paterson,  John,  7  #  8  Australian  Avenue,  E.C. 

{Paterson,  J.  Glaister,  7  #  8  Australian  Avenue,  E.C. 

Paton,  Lieut. -Colonel  John,  4  Stanhope  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W.;  and 
Beform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W . 

{Patterson,  Myles,  7  Egerton  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  Oriental  Club,  Han¬ 
over  Square,  W. 
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Paul,  Henry  Moncreiff,  12  Lansdowne  Crescent,  Netting  Hill,  W. 
Payne,  Edward  J.,  2  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 

Payne,  John,  34  Coleman  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Park  Grange,  Sevenoaks. 
fPEACE,  Sir  Walter,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent- General  for  Natal),  64  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

Peacock,  George,  27  Milton  Street,  Fore  Street,  E.C. 
t Peake,  George  Herbert,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Hooton  Pagnell  Hall,  Doncaster. 
Pears,  Walter. 

•[•Pearson,  Sir  Weetman  _D.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Paddockhurst,  Worth,  Sussex  ; 
and  10  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Pease,  Alfred  John,  J.P.,  22  Corn  Exchange  Buildings,  Manchester, 
fPEEK,  Cuthbert  Edgar,  22  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. 
t Peek,  Sir  Henry  W.,  Bart.,  Rousdon,  Lyme  Regis. 

•[■Pemberton,  Major  Ernest,  R.E.,  13  South  Street,  Park  Lane,  W. ;  and 
United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Pemberton,  H.  W.,  Trumpington  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Pender,  John  Denison,  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.,  Winchester  House,  50  Old 
Broad  Street,  E.  C. 

Penney,  Edward  C.,  8  West  Hill,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

Perceval,  Sir  Westby  B.,  K.C.M.G.,  11  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Perkins,  Henry  A.,  2  Gliddon  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

Perks,  Eobert  Wi,  M.P.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  11  Kensington  Palace 
Gardens,  W. 

Perring,  Charles,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

Peters,  Gordon  Donaldson,  Moorfields,  E.C. 

■(•Pethericx,  Edward  A.,  c[o  S.  W.  Silver,  Esq.,  3  York  Gate,  Regent’s 
Park,  S.W. 

Phillimore,  Major  W.  G.,  Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.W. 
Picken,  Andrew,  Woodside,  Greenock,  N.B. 

Pickering,  William  A.,  C.M.G.,  64  Warwick  Gar  dens, Kensington,  W. 
Pitts,  Thomas,  Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 

•[■Plant,  Edmund  H.  T.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

Playford,  Hon.  Thomas  (Agent-  General  for  South  Australia),  1  Crosby 
Square,  E.C. 

Pleydell,  T.  G.,  East  Sussex  Club,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Pollard,  W.  F.  B.,  M.E.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  44  Belle  Vue  Road,  Ramsgate. 
fPoNSONBY,  Rev.  S.  Gordon,  The  Rectory,  Dcvonport ;  and  57  St. 
James's  Street,  S.W. 

Poole,  John  B.,  Tudor  House,  Hadley,  New  Barnet. 
tPooRE,  Major  R.,  1  Carlyle  Gardens,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Porter,  Robert,  37  Chalmers  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Posno,  Charles  Jaques,  The  Woodlands,  Grove  Park,  Lee,  S.E. ;  and 
1 9  Finsbury  Circus,  E.  C. 

4 P otter,  John  Wilson,  2  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. 

Power,  Edmund  B.,  53  Cavendish  Road,  Clapham  Park,  S.W. 

Praed,  Arthur  Campbell,  39  Norfolk  Square,  W. 

Prance, Reginald  H„  2  Hercules  Passage,  E.C.;  and  The  Ferns, Frognal, 
Hampstead,  N.  W. 

Prankerd,  Percy  J.,  1  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.  C. 

Prankerd,  Peter  D.,  The  Knoll,  Sneyd  Park,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
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Pratt,  J.  J.,  79  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Preece,  Wm.  Henry,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Gothic  Lodge,  Wimbledon. 
Previte,  Joseph  Weedon,  Oak  Lodge,  Pond  Load,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Price,  Evan  J.,  27  Clement’s  Lane,  E.C. 

Prince,  John  S.,  Bovills  Hall,  Glazeley,  Newmarket. 

Pritchard,  Lieut.-General  Gordon  D.,  R.E.,  C.B.,  Cleeve,  Montague 
Hoad,  Richmond,  S.W.;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall, 
S.W. 

Priixevitz,  J.  M.,  Margaret  Lodge,  94  Finchley  Load,  N.W, 

Probyn,  Lesley  Charles,  79  Onslow  Square,  S.W. 

Proctor,  Philip  F.,  Colonial  Bank,  13  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 

Ptjleston,  Sir  John  Henry,  2  Whitehall  Court ,  S.W. 

Purvis,  Gilbert,  5  Bow  Churchyard,  E.C. 

Radcliffe,  P.  Copleston,  Berriford,  Crown  Hill  Tt.S.O.  Devon;  and 
Union  Club,  S.W. 

Radford,  Alfred,  59  Queen’s  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W.;  and  4  Harcourt 
Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 

Rainey,  Major-General  Arthur  Macan,  Trowscoed  Lodge,  Cheltenham. 
Rait,  George  Thomas,  70  §  71  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

Ralli,  Pandeli,  17  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. 

Ramsay,  Robert,  Howletts,  Canterbury . 

Ramsden,  Richard,  Chadwick  Manor,  Knowle,  Warwickshire. 

Rand,  Edward  E.,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
tRANDALL,  Eugene  T.,  c/o  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  18  Bir  chin  Lane,  E.C. 
Ranken,  Peter,  Furness  Lodge,  East  Sheen,  Surrey. 
fRANKiN,  James,  M.P.,  35  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  Bryngwyn, 
Hereford. 

Rawes,  Lieut.-Colonel  Wm.  Woodward,  R.A.,  Junior  United  Service 
Club,  Charles  Street,  S.W. 

Rawson,  Charles  C.,  Gore  Lodge,  Hampton,  Middlesex  ;  and  34  Gresham 
Street,  E.C. 

Raymond,  Rev.  C.  A.,  The  Vicarage,  Bray,  near  Maidenhead. 

Readhan,  James  Burgess,  D.Sc.,  4  Lindsay  Place,  Edinburgh. 

IReay,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  6  Great  Stanhope  Street,  W. 
Reeves,  Hugh  Wm.,  Temple  Chambers,  Temple  Avenue,  E.C. 

Reeves,  Hon.  William  P.  {Agent- General  for  New  Zealand),  13 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Reid  Major-General  A.  T.,  Derby  House,  Victoria  Boad,  Norwood,  S.E . 
Reid’,  David  Boswell,  M.R.C.S.E.,  37  Robert  Street, Hampstead  Boad, N.W. 
Rennie,  George  B.,  20  Lowndes  Street,  S.  IV. 

Rennie,  George  Hall,  6  East  India  Avenue,  E.  C. 

Ricarde-Seaver,  Major  Francis  I.,  A.  Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  16  Grafton 
Street,  W. ;  and  Athenaeum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
fRicHAEDS,  Rev.  W.  J.  B.,  D.D.,  St.  Charles’  College,  St.  Charles’ Square. 

North  Kensington,  W. 

Richardson,  James  IL,  New  Lodge,  Hendon,  N.W. 

Richardson,  William  Ridley,  Bavensfell,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Ridley,  William,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Woodhatch,  Mount  Ephraim 
Boad,  Streatham,  S.W. 
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Rippon,  Joseph,  33,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Rivington,  W.  John,  “British  Trade  Journal 24  Mark  Lane  E.C. ; 

and  21  Gledhow  Gardens,  S.W. 

Roberts,  G.  Q.,  M.A.,  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel  Road,  E. 

Roberts,  Richard  Neviijg,  3  St.  John's  Wood  Park,  N.  W. 

Roberts,  Thomas  Francis,  Gower  House,  George  Street,  N.  W. 

Roberts,  Thomas  Langdon,  Rookhurst,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon. 
Robertson,  Campbell  A.,  JDashwood  House,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E.  C.  ; 

and  1 1  Oakhill  Park,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

Robinson,  Major-General  C.  W.,  C.B.,  Chelsea  Hospital,  S.W. 
Robinson,  G.  Crosland. 

fRoBiNSON,  Joseph  B.,  Pudley  House,  Park  Lane,  W.;  and  1  Bank 
Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

Robinson,  Thomas  B.,  Messrs.  McLlwraith  McEacharn  Co.,  4  Lime 
Street  Square,  E.  C. 

Robson,  Charles  R.,  Batchacre  Hall,  Newport,  Salop. 

Rocke,  Charles,  2  Prince  Arthur  Road,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

Rollo,  William,  5  Stanley  Gardens,  Kensington  Park,  W. 

Rome,  Robert,  45  Rover  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Rome,  Thomas,  Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 
fRoNALD,  Byron  L.,  14  Upper  Phillimore  Gardens,  W. 

Ronald,  R.  B.,  Pembury  Grange,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Roper,  Freeman,  M.A.  Oxon.,  32  Great  St.  Helens,  E.C. 

Rose,  B.  Lancaster,  1  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Rose,  Charles  D.,  6  Princes  Street,  E.C. 

fRosEBERY,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.G.,  K.T.,  38  Berkeley  Square, 
W. ;  and  Ralmeny,  near  Edinburgh,  N.B. 

Ross,  Alexander,  St.  Kierans,  Lawrie  Park  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

Ross,  Captain  George  E.  A.,  F.G.S.,  8  Collingham  Gardens,  S.W.  ;  and 
Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Ross,  Hugh  C.,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  E.C. 
Ross,  John ,  Morven,  North  Hill,  Highgate,  N.  ;  and  63  Finsbury  Pave¬ 
ment,  E.C. 

Ross,  J .  Grafton,  St.  Stephen’s  Manor,  Cheltenham ;  and  Oriental  Club, 
Hanover  Square,  W. 

Roth,  H.  Ling,  32  Prescott  Street,  Halifax. 

Rothwell,  George,  5  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C. 

Royds,  Charles  James,  Windham  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 

Boyds,  Edmund  M.,  Windham  Club,  St.  James’s  Square,  S.W. 

Rumney,  Howard,  F.R.G.S.,  17  and  18  Basinghall  Street  E.C. ;  and 
Devonshire  Club,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 

Russell,  P.  N.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  66  Queens- 
borough  Terrace,  W. 

Russell,  Robert  C.,  25  Down  Street,  W. 

Russell,  Thomas,  Haremere,  Etchingham,  Sussex. 

Russell,  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  59  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

Russell,  T.  Purvis,  Warroch,  Milnathort,  Kinross-shire,  N.B. 
fRussELL,  T.  R.,  18  Church  Street ,  Liverpool. 

Russell,  Wm.  Cecil,  Haremere,  Etchingham,  Sussex. 

Rutherford,  H.  K.,  Polmont,  Kenley,  Surrey. 
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Saalfeld,  Alfred,  28  Evelyn  Mansions,  Carlisle  Place,  8.  TV. 

(■Saillard,  Philip,  87  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

Salmon,  Edward  G-.,  1  The  Triangle,  St.  Quintin  Park,  W. 

Samuel,  Sir  Saul,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  {Agent- General  for  New  South  Wales), 
9  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 

Sandeman,  Albert  G.,  Presdales,  Ware. 

|Sandeman,  Lieut.-Colonel  George  G.,  34  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W. 

(■Sanderson,  John,  Puller’s  Wood,  Chislchurst,  Kent. 

Sandover,  William,  29  Great  St.  Helens,  E.C. 

Sassoon,  Arthur,  12  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

•[Saunders,  Frederic  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  Cambridge  House,  Harmondsworth, 
Slough. 

Savage,  Wm.  Fredk.,  Blomfield  House,  London  Wall,  E.C. 

Savill,  Walter,  9  Queen’s  Gardens,  West  Brighton. 

Scales,  G.  McArthur,  4  Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C.;and  St. 
Heliers,  Orleans  Boad,  Hornsey  Eise,  N. 

Scammell,  Edward  T.,  Broad  Street  House,  E.C. 

tSoARTH,  Leveson  E.,  M.A.,  Elms  Lea,  Cleveland  Walk,  Bath. 

Schiff,  Charles,  22  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 

Schlich,  William,  Ph.  D.,  C.I.E.,  Cooper's  Hill  College,  Egham. 

Schmidt,  Robert  F.  W.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  2  Baron’s  Court  Terrace,  West 
Kensington,  W. 

Scholey,  J.  Cranefield,  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  Albemarle 
Street,  W. 

Schwabacher,  Siegfried,  86  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 

Schwartze,  C.  E.  R.,  M.A.,  Trinity  Lodge,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. ;  and 
Conservative  Club,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 

Sclanders,  Alexander,  10  Cedars  Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 

Sconce,  Captain  G.  Colquhoun,  Board  of  Trade  Office,  Custom  House, 
Dublin. 

Scott,  Abraham,  8  Oxford  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Scott,  Andrew,  City  Central  Hotel,  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 

Scott,  Archibald  E.,  Park  Cottage,  East  Sheen,  S.W. ;  and  United 
University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.  W. 

Scott,  Charles  J.,  Hilgay,  Guildford. 

Scourfield,  Robert,  Hill  House,  Llanstephan,  Carmarthenshire , 

Scrutton,  James  Herbert,  9  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

Selby,  Prideaux,  Koroit,  North  Park,  Croydon;  and  4  Threadneedle 
Street,  E.C. 

Sellar,  James  Anderson,  Woodpark,  Lewisham  Park  Crescent,  S.E.,  and 
36  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

Selwyn,  Rt.  Rey.  Bishop  J.  R.,  D.D.,  The  Master's  Lodge,  Selwyn 
College,  Cambridge. 

Semple,  James  C.,  F.R.G.S.,  2  Marine  Terrace ,  Kingstown  Dublin. 

Senior,  Edward  Nassau,  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Serocold,  G.  Pearce,  156  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 

Shand,  James,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Parkholme,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  S.W. ;  and 
75  Upper  Ground  Street,  S.E. 

Shand,  John  Loudoun,  24  Rood  Lane,  E.C. 

Shanks,  Arthur,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Fairmile  Lea,  Cobham,  Surrey. 
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Shannon,  Archibald,  care  of  Scottish  Australian  Investment  Co.,  50  Old 


Broad  Street,  E.  C. 

■(•Sharp,  Edmund,  The  Cedars,  Morland  Avenue,  Croydon. 

Sharpe,  W.  E.  Thompson,  M.P.,  11  Ladbroke  Square ,  Hotting  Hill,  W. 

Shaw,  Colonel  E.  W.,  44  Blackwater  Hoad,  Eastbourne. 

Shelford,  William,  M.Inst.C.E.,  35a Great  Ceorge  Street,  Westminster, S.  W. 

Sherlock,  William  H.,  Beechcroft,  Hopton  Hoad,  Streatham,  S.W. 

Sherwood,  N.,  Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 

j-SHippARD,  Sir  Sidney  G.  A.,  K.C.M.G-.,  15  West  Halkin  Street,  S.W.,  4 
Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W. 

Shipster,  Henry  F.,  87  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W.  ;  and  Conserva¬ 
tive  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 

j- Shire,  Eobert  W.,  6  Anerley  Park,  S.E. 

Short,  Charles,  Office  of  “  The  Argus,”  80  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Shortridge,  Samuel,  55  Gloucester  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Sidey,  Charles,  23  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Sillem,  John  Henry,  Southlands,  Esher,  Surrey ;  and  Junior  Carlton 
Club,  S.W. 

f Silver,  Colonel  Hugh  A.,  Abbey  Lodge,  Chislehurst. 

fSiLVER,  S.  W.,  3  York  Gate,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

Sim,  Major-General  Edward  Coysgarne,  E.E.,  37  Connaught  Square, 
Hyde  Park,  W.  ;  and  United  Service  Club,  S.  W. 

■(•Simmons,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Lintorn,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  36  Cornwall 
Gardens,  S.W.,-  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Simpson,  Commander  H.  G.,  E.N.,  care  of  Messrs.  Burnett  §■  Co.,  123  Pall 
Mall,  S.W. 

tSiMPSON,  Surgeon-Major  Frank,  Naval  and  Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Sinclair,  AlRthur,  Ashfield,  Cidts,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 

Sinclair,  Augustine  W.,  L.E.C.P.,  L.E.C.S.  (Edin.),  Ivy  Lodge,  South 
Petherton,  Somerset. 

Sinclair,  David,  2  Eliot  Bank,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.;  and  19  Silver  Street,  E.C. 

Sinclair,  Norman  A.,  11  St.  George’s  Road,  S.W. 

Skinner,  William  Banks,  Rushdene,  Park  Hill,  Ealing,  W. 

Slade,  George,  Bush  Lane  House,  Bush  Lane,  E.  C. 

■(■Slade,  Henry  G.,  E.E.G.S.,  Grosvenor  Club,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Sladen,  St.  Barbe  Eussell,  Heathfield,  Reigate. 

■(■Smart,  Francis  G.,  M.A.,  Bredbury,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Smith,  Alexander  Dawson,  5  Belmar  Terrace,  Pollokshields,  Glasgow 

Smith,  Sir  Cecil  Clementi,  G.C.M.G.,  The  Garden  House,  Wheat- 
hampstead,  St.  Albans. 

fSMiTH.HoN.  Sir  Donald  A.,G.C.M.G.  (High  Commissioner  for  Canada ) 
17  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  ’ 

|Smith,  D.  Johnstone,  149  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

Smith,  Sir  Francis  Villeneuve,  19  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensina- 
ton,  S.W.  y 


Smith,  Henry  Gardner,  Tinto,  Killicser  Avenue,  Streatham  Hill 
Smith,  James  William,  Coldamo,  Stromness,  Orkney ;  and 
Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.  W. 

Smith,  John,  2  Aldermanbury  Postern,  E.C, 

•(•Smith,  Joseph  J.,  Wells  House,  Llkley,  Yorkshire. 
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iith,  Richard  Tilden,  158  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
iith,  Samuel,  M.P.,  Garleton,  Princes  Park,  Liverpool ;  and  11  Delahay 
Street,  S.W. 

iIith,  Walter  F.,  37  Boyal  Exchange,  E.C. 

iiith,  William,  J.P.,  Sundon  House,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

myth,  General  Sir  Henry  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Lodge ,  Stone,  Aylesbury . 

viyth,  Herbert  Warington,  5  Inverness  Terrace,  W. 

myth,  Rev.  Stewart,  St.  Mark's  Vicarage,  Silvertown,  E. 

Somerville,  Arthur  Pownes,  Binder  House,  Wells,  Somerset;  and 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
dper,  Wm.  Garland,  B.A.,  J.P.,  Harestone,  Caterham  Valley;  and 
Devonshire  Chib,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 
panier,  Adolf,  114  Fellows  Hoad,  N.  W. 
pence,  Edwin  J.,  Elyhaugh,  King  Charles  Boad,  Surbiton. 
pence,  Colonel  John,  15  Victoria  Park,  Dover. 
pencer,  T.  Edward,  Common  Boom,  Middle  Temple,  E.C. 
pens,  Reginald  Hope,  W.S.,  30  Gt.  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
pensley,  Howard,  F.R.G.S.,  4  Bolton  Gardens  West,  S.W. 
picer,  Albert,  M.P.,  10  Lancaster  Gate,  W.;  and  Brancepeth  House, 
Woodford,  Essex. 

piers,  Eelix  William,  68  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 
pottiswoode,  George  A.,  3  Cadogan  Square,  S.  W. 

Sproston,  Hugh,  Pembroke  House,  Upper  Park  Boad,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Iquibb,  Rev.  George  Meyler,  M.A.,  Clothall  Bectory,  Baldock,  Herts. 
Stafford,  Sir  Edward  W.,  G.C.M.G.,  69  Chester  Square,  S.W. 

Staley,  T.  P.,  2  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. 

Stamford,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  3  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 

Stanford,  Edward,  Jun.,  26  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

■Stanford,  William,  26  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

■Stanley,  Walmsley,  M.Inst.C.E.,  The  Knowle,  Lcigham  Court  Boad, 
Sireatham,  S.W. 

Stanmore,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.M.G.,  10  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W.  ;  and 
The  Bed  House,  Ascot. 

Starke,  J.  G.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Troqueer  Holm,  near  Dim- 
fries,  N.  Ti. 

Starlet,  John  K.,  Barr  Hill,  Coventry . 

Stein,  Andrew,  Broomfield,  Copers  Cope  Boad,  Beckenham, 

Stephenson,  Rowland  Macdonald,  21  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. ; 

and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Stephenson,  Thomas,  North  Stainley  Hall,  Bipon. 

Stevens,  Charles  W.,  16  Great  St  Helens,  E.C. 

Stewart,  Charles  W.  A.,  care  of  Messrs.  Matheson  #  Grant,  13  Wal- 


brook,  E.C. 

Stewart,  Edward  C„  care  of  Messrs.  J.  $■  B.  Morison,  Black  friars 
Street,  Perth,  N.B. 

Stewart,  Robert,  Culgruff,  Crossmichael,N.B.;  and  Army  and  Navy  Club, 
Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

Stewart,  Robert  M.,  28  Finsbury  Street,  E.C. 

•[■Stirling,  Sir  Charles  E.  F.,  Bart.,  Glorat,  Milton  of  Campsie, 
N.B.’,  and  Junior  Carlton  Club ,  Pall  Mall,  S.W . 
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Stirling,  J.  Archibald,  6  Wetherby  Place,  S.W. 

Stone,  Frederick  W.,  B.C.L.,  Holms  Hill  House,  Ridge,  Barnet;  and 
10  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

Stoneham,  Allen  H.  P.,  Messrs.  Monkhouse ,  Goddard  Co.,  28  St. 

Swithin’s  Lane,  E.  C. ;  and  HauVkerton,  Long  Ritton. 

■(Stow,  F.  S.  Philipson,  Blackdown  House,  Haslemere,  Surrey ;  and 
Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W. 

Strafford,  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  5  St.  James's  Square,  S.  W. ;  and 
Wrotham  Park,  Barnet. 

■(Strangways,Hon.  H.  B.  T.,  Shapwick,  Bridgwater,  Somerset. 
fSTREET,  Edmund,  Millfield  Lane,  Highgate  Rise,  N. 

Strickland,  Oliver  Roper,  Ham-psfield,  Putney,  S.  W. 

IStruben,  Frederick  P.  T.,  Kya  Lami,  Torquay. 

Stuart,  John,  F.R.G.S.,  20  Bucklersbury,  E.C. 

Stuart,  Walter,  Kingledores,  Broughton,  Peebleshire. 

Stuckey,  Leonard  Cecil,  270  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Sturges,  E.  M.,  M.A.,  Stanlake  Park,  Tuyford,  Berks. 

Sturt,  Major-General  Charles  S.,  Ribden  Rectory,  Southampton. 

Sturt,  Colonel  Napier  G.,  Llanvihangel  Court,  near  Abergavenny . 
Sutton,  Arthur  Warwick,  Bucklebury  Place,  Woolhampton,  Berks. 
Sutton,  Leonard,  Hazelwood,  Reading. 

Sutton,  M.  IT.  Foquett,  107  Lancaster  Gate,  W. ;  and  Kidmore  Grange, 
Caversham,  Reading. 

Sutton,  Martin  J.,  107  Lancaster  Gate,  W.;  and  Kidmore  Grange, 
Caversham,  Reading. 

Swanzy,  Francis,  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Sweet,  Thomas  George,  4  Ravensbourne  Park,  Catford,  S.E. 

Swift,  Dean,  Steynsdorp,  100  Highbury  New  Park,  N. 

Swinburne,  TJ.  P.,  39  Cadogan  Sqtoare,  S.W. 

1  Sykes,  George  H.,  M.A.,M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Glencoe,  Tooting  Common,  S.W, 
fSYKES,  Robert  D.,  The  Manor,  Ratchet,  Bucks. 

Symons,  G.  J.,  F.R.S.,  62  Camden  Square,  N.W. 

Talbot,  Major-General  the  Hon.  Reginald,  C.B.,  58,  Grosvenor 

Street,  W. 

•(■Tallents,  George  Wm.,  B.A.,  62  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W. 

Tangye,  George,  Heathfield  Hall,  Handsworth,  Birmingham ;  and  35 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Tangye,  Sir  Richard,  Gilbertstone,  Kingston  Vale,  Putney,  S.W. ;  and 
35  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Tanner,  J.  Edward,  C.M.G.,  M.Inst.C.E  ,  91  Warwick  Road,  Earfs 
Court,  8.  W. 

Tatham,  Thomas  C.,  4  Chatsworth  Gardens,  Eastboiirne  ;  and  7  Crosbv 
Square,  E.C. 

Taylor,  E.  L.  A.,  C.M.G.,  23  Sutherland  Avenue,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

Taylor,  Ernest  C. 

Taylor,  Hugh  L.,  23  PhiUimore  Gardens,  W. 

Taylor,  Inglis,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  20  Montpelier  Road,  Ealing,  W.  ■  and 
5  Bulstrode  Street,  W. 

Taylor,  James  B.,  Gorhambury,  St.  Albans. 


Year  ot 

Election, 

1885 

1881 

1893 

1872 

1890 

1890 

1896 

1886 

1881 

1892 

1889 

1888 

1890 

1889 

1875 

1895 

1886 

1877 

1882 

1891 

1897 

1883 

1893 

1892 

1886 

1882 

1885 

1884 

1884 

1897 

1892 

1884 

1889 

1885 

1885 

1886 

1883 

1885 
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Taylor,  J.  V.  E.,  14  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. ;  and  St.  Faith's  Vicarage, 
Wandsworth,  S.W. 

fTAYLOR,  Theodore  C.,  Sunny  Bank,  Batley,  Yorkshire. 

Tegetmeier,  Charles  G.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  1  Queen  Victoria  St., 
E.C. 

tTENNANT,  Hon.  Sir  David,  K.C.M.G.  {Agent- General  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope),  112  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 

Tennant,  Robert,  Roffey,  Horsham. 

Terry,  John  H.,  7  Ravenscroft  Park,  High  Barnet. 

ITew,  Herbert  S.,  Lansdowne  Lodge,  Westbrook,  Worthing. 

Thomas,  James  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Thatched  House  Club,  St. 
J ames’s ;  and  26  Gloucester  Street,  Warwick  Square,  S.  W. 

Thomas,  John,  18  Wood  Street,  E.C. 

♦Thompson,  Sir  F.  Maunde,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  British  Museum,  W.C. 

Thompson,  E.  Russell,  Trinity  Bonded  Tea  Warehouses,  Cooper's  Row, 
Crutched  Friars,  E.  C. 

Thompson,  E.  Symes,  M.D..  F.R.C.P.,  33  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

IThompson,  Sydney,  Wood  Bene,  Sevenoaks. 

Thomson,  Alexander,  Bartholomew  House,  E.C. 

Thomson,  J.  Duncan,  The  Old  Rectory,  Aston,  Stevenage,  Herts;  and 
St.  Peter’s  Chambers,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Thomson,  Robert,  173  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow;  and  147  Bashwood 
House,  E.C. 

Thorne,  William,  Messrs.  Stuttaford  #  Co.,  New  Union  Street,  Moor 
Lane,  E.C. ;  and  Rusdon,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 

Thrupp,  Leonard  W.,  10  Anglesea  Terrace,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Thwaites,  Hawtrey,  27  Bramham  Gardens,  S.  W. 

Tillie,  Alexander,  Maple  House,  Ballard’s  Lane,  Finchley,  N. 

Timson,  Samuel  Rowland,  care  of  Messrs.  W.  Cooper  f  Nephews,  Berk- 
hamsted. 

ITinline,  James  Madder,  The  Grange,  Rockbeare,  near  Exeter. 

Tinne,  Theodore  F.  S.,  The  Hall  House,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 

Tippetts,  William  J.  B.,  2  Nevern  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W.;  and 
1 1  Maiden  Lane,  E.  C. 

|Tod,  Henry,  c/o  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Co.,  20  Eastcheap,  E.C. 

Tomkinson,  George  Arnold,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  15  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

Topham,  William  H.,  C.E.,  2  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Torlesse,  Commander  Arthur  W.,  R.N.,  care  of  Messrs.  Woodhead  $  Co., 
44  Charing  Cross,  S.  W. 

JTown,  Henry,  Warnford  Court,  E.C. 

Townend,  Thomas  S.,  Oaklea,  Church  Road,  Shortlands,  Kent. 

Townsend,  Charles,  J.P.,  St.  Mary's,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

1'Travers,  John  Amory,  Borney  House,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 

Tredwen,  Edward  B.,  27  Walbrook,  E.  C. 

Trill,  George,  Lowood,  Crystal  Palace  Park  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

Trinder,  Oliver  J.,  4  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.  C. 

Tritton,  J.  Herbert,  54  Lombard  Street,  E.  C. 

Tupper,  Hon.  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Hotel  Windsor, 
Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 

Turnbull,  Robert  Tiiorburn,  5  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
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Year  of 
Election 

1878 

1885 
1896 
1896 

1886 

1879 

1894 

1883 

1895 
1888 

1887 

1896 

1888 

1895 

1884 
1890 

1897 

1879 

1880 

1884 

1881 

1884 
1879 
1878 

1896 
1890 

1897 
1897 

1895 

1885 

1887 

1894 

1889 

1879 

1882 

1893 

1896 

1894 
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■(•Turnbull,  Walter,  Wellington ,  New  Zealand. 

Turner,  Gordon,  Colonial  Bank,  1 3  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.  C. 

Tusten,  J.  E.,  156  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 

Tweeddale,  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of,  6  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 
Twynam,  George  E.,  M.D.,  31  Gledhow  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Ulcoq,  Clement  J.  A.,  22  Pembridge  Gardens,  W. 

Valentine,  Charles  R.,  Whitcliffe,  Grove  Park,  Lee,  S.E. 

(■Valentine,  Hugh  Sutherland,  Wellington ,  New  Zealand. 

Van  Ryn,  Jacobus,  Loudoun  Hall,  Grove  End  Boad,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.  W. 
Vaughan,  R.  Wyndham,  M.Inst.C.E.,  16  Dry  Hill  Park  Boad,  Tonbridge, 
Kent ;  and  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 

Vautin,  Claude,  28  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

Vaux,  William  E.,  2  Woodville  Terrace,  Gravesend. 

Veitch,  James  A.,  Fysche  Hall,  Knaresborough. 

Vernon,  Hon.  Eorbes  G.  {Agent- General  for  British  Columbia),  39 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

t Vincent,  SirC.  E.  Howard,  C.B.,  M.P.,  1  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
Vincent,  J.E.  Matthew,  Hyde  Park  Court,  S.W. 

Vine,  Sir  J.  R.  Somers,  C.M.G.,  85  Barkston  Gardens,  S.W. 

Vogel,  Sir  Julius,  K.C.M.G.,  Hillersden,  Church  Boad,  East  Molesey, 
Kingston-on-  Thames. 

Voss, Hermann ,  Anglo-Continental  Guano  Works,  15 Leadenhall Street, E.C ’. 

Waddington,  John,  Sandhill  Cottage,  Beckenham. 

Wade,  Cecil  L.,  7  Talbot  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Wade,  Nugent  Charles,  128  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
Wakefield,  Charles  M.,  E.L.S.,  Belmont,  Uxbridge. 

Wales,  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of,  K.G.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  Marlborough  House,  S.W. 

Wales,  Douglas  W.,  145  Palmerston  Buildings,  E.C. 

Walker,  Lieut.-Colonel  Arthur  G.,  R.A.,  44  Cheniston  Gardens, 
Kensington,  W. 

Walker,  Edmund,  65  De  Parys  Avenue,  Bedford. 

Walker,  Prank,  The  Avenue,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. ;  and  36  Basinqhall 
Street,  E.C. 

tWALKER,  Henry  de  Rosenbach,  23  Cork  Street,  W. 

1  Walker,  Robert  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Ormidale,  Knighton  Park 
Boad,  Leicester. 

Walker,  Russell  D.,  North  Villa,  Park  Boad,  Begent’s  Park,  N.W. 
Wallace,  Lawrence  A.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  18  Burnt  Ash  Hill,  Lee,  S.E, 
Wallace,  T.  S.  Downing,  Heronfield,  Potters  Bar. 

Waller,  William  N.,  The  Grove,  Beatings,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Wallis,  H.  Boyd,  Graylands,  near  Horsham. 

Waltham,  Edward,  F.R.G.S.,  Wolsingham  House,  45  Christchurch  Boad, 
Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 

Wabburton,  Samuel,  152  Bedford  Hill ,  Balham,  S.W 
Ward,  J.  Griffin,  J,P.,  Thornleigh,  Stoneygate,  Leicester . 


Year  of 

Election, 

1880 

1882 

1885 

1895 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1884 

1887 

1884 

1888 

1891 

1880 

1869 

1886 

1881 

1896 

1892 

1895 

1883 

1893 

1869 

1897 

1892 

1875 

1896 

1888 

1897 

1877 

1880 

1888 

1878 

1897 

1881 

1892 

1885 

1897 

1882 

1893 

1885 

1894 
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Warren,  Major-General  Sie  Chaeles,  E.E.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B., 
Government  House,  Chatham. 

Waterhouse,  Hon.  G.  M.,  Hawthornden,  Torquay. 
f  Waterhouse,  Leonard,  Ravenhurst,  St.  John's  Road,  Eastbourne. 
Waterhouse,  P.  Leslie,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  9  Staple  Inn,  Holborn,  W.C. 
Watkins,  Charles  S.  C.,  Ivy  Bank,  Mayfield,  Sussex. 

■f Watson,  Colonel  Charles  M.,  R.E.,  C.M.G.,  43  Thurloe  Square, 
S.W. 

Watson,  S.  Hartley,  The  Manor  House,  White  Waltham,  Berks. 

Watson,  William  Colling,  10  Lyndhurst  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. ; 

and  15  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

■j" W att,  Hugh,  Grosvenor  Club,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Watt,  John  B.,  Princes  Street  Chambers,  E.C. 

JWatts,  John,  Allendale,  Wimbornc,  Dorset. 

Weatherley,  Charles  H.,  Messrs.  Cooper  Bros.  Sp  Co.,  14  George  Street, 
Mansion  House,  E.C. 

Webb,  Henry  B.,  Holmdale,  Dorking,  Surrey. 

Webb,  William,  Newstead  Abbey,  near  Nottingham. 

Webster,  H.  Caryick,  10  Huntly  Gardens,  Hillhead,  Glasgow, 

Webster,  Robert  Grant,  M.P.,  83  Belgrade  Road,  S.W. 

Weddel,  Patrick  G.,  16  St.  Helen’s  Place,  E.C. 

Weddel,  William,  16  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 

Weight,  James  W.,  English  and  Foreign  Debenture  Corporation,  2  Moor- 
gate  Street,  E.C. 

Weld-Blundell,  Henry,  Lulworth  Castle,  Wareham. 

IWelstead,  Leonard,  Home  Place,  Battle. 

Wbmyss  and  March,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  23  St.  James's  Place, 
S.W. 

West,  James,  54  New  Road,  Littlehampton. 

West,  Rey.  Henry  M.,  M.A.,  Sacombe  Rectory,  Ware. 

Western,  Charles  R.,  Broadway  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Western,  Rey.  William  T.,  M.A.,  Bartlow  Rectory,  Cambridge. 

Weston,  Dyson,  138  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

■|Westray,  James  B.,  138  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Wetherell,  William  S.,  79  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Wharton,  Henry,  19  Beaufort  Gardens,  S.  W. 

Wheeler,  Arthur  H.,  Ashenground,  Haywards  Heath  ;  and  188  Strand, 
W.C. 

Wheeler,  Charles,  3  Boulevard  Granoy,  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 
Whelan,  Charles  J.,  41  Broad  Street  House,  E.C. 

White,  Leedham,  16  Wetherby  Gardens,  S.  W. 

White,  Montagu  ( Consul-General  for  the  Transvaal ),  Amberley  House, 
Norfolk  Street,  W.C. 

|White,  Rey.  W.  Moore,  LL.D.,  The  Vicarage,  Pokesdown,  Bourne¬ 
mouth. 

Whittle,  James  Lowry,  3  Harcourt  Buddings,  Temple,  E.  C. 

Whyte,  Robert,  6  Milk  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 

Wickham,  Reginald  W.,  Millthorpe,  Horsham. 

Wienholt,  Edward,  Wellisford  Manor,  Wellington,  Somerset. 

Wigan,  Jam.es,  J,  P.,  Cromwell  House ,  Mortlake,  S.W. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1896 

1889 

1885 

1896 

1883 
1895 

1884 

1895 

1888 

1896 

1889 

1887 

1874 

1896 

1886 

1891 

1886 

1889 

1868 


1895 

1891 

1894 

1894 

1890 

1882 

1884 

1886 

1884 

1890 
1897 

1895 
1893 

1891 

1895 
1883 

1896 


■[Wilkins,  Thomas,  19  Lyndhurst  Road,  Peckham,  8.E. ;  and  21  Great  Si. 
Helene,  E.C. 

Wilkinson,  Bichard  G.,  Bank  of  Adelaide,  11  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Willans,  Wm.  Henry,  23  Holland  Park,  W.  ;  and  High  Cliffe,  Seaton, 
Devon. 

Willats,  Henry  B.,  Chertsey  Chambers,  Long- Acre,  W.C.;  and  Claringbold 
Cottage,  St.  Peter's,  Kent. 

Willcocks,  George  Waller,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Glenbrae,  Valley  Road, 
Streatham,  S.W. 

Williams,  His  Honour  Mr.  Justice  Conde  (of  Mauritius),  4  Park 
Crescent,  Worthing. 

Williams,  James,  Radstock  Lodge,  Strawberry  Hill,  Twickenham. 

Williams,  Colonel  Bobert.  M.P.,  1  Hyde  Park  Street,  W. ;  and  Bridehead, 
Dorchester. 

Williams,  Walter  E.,  6  Raymond  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 

Williams,  Bev.  Watkin  W.,  St.  Augustine’s  College,  Canterbury ;  and 
Savile  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

f Williamson,  Andrew,  27  Cornhill,  E.C. 

tWiLLiAMSON,  John  P.  G.,  Rothesay  House,  Richmond,  S.  W. ;  and  Dal, 
House,  Halkirk,  Caithness,  N.B. 

Wills,  George,  3  Chapel  Street,  Whitecross  Street,  E.C. 

Wills,  J.  Henry,  3  Chapel  Street,  Whitecross  Street,  E.C. 

Wills,  John  Tayler,  B.A.,  Chelsea  Lodge,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  S.  W. ; 
and  2  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E.C. 

Wilson,  Bev.  Bernard  B.,  M.A.,  The  Rectory ,  Kettering. 

tWiLSON,  John,  51  Courtfield  Gardens,  S.W. 

Wilson,  J.  W.,  Elmhurst,  Kenley,  Surrey. 

f  Wolff,  H.E.  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Drummond,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
The  British  Embassy,  Madrid,  Spain;  and  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall 
S.W. 

Wolf,  Walter  Henry,  21  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 

Wood,  Alfred,  The  Tyrol,  Church  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

Wood,  George,  8  Mostyn  Road,  Brixton,  S.  W. 

Wood,  Thomas  Lett,  41  Cathcart  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W,;  United 
University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.  W. 

Woodall,  Corbet,  C.E.,  95  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 

f Woods,  Arthur,  8  St.  Martin's  Place,  W.C. 

Woodward,  James  E.,  Peril y  House,  Bickley. 

Woodward,  B.  H.  W.,  M.A.,  Titan  Barrow,  Bathford,  Bath;  and  Junior 
Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

IWoollan,  Benjamin  M.,  Fairfield  Lodge,  Addison  Road,  W. 

fWooLLAN,  Frank  M.,  Winchester  House,  E.C. 

Worsfold,  W.  Basil,  M.A.,  Lamb  Building,  Temple,  E.C. 

Worthington,  George. 

Wright,  Alfred,  Bessingby  Hall,  Bridlington,  Yorks. 

Wright,  Henry,  35  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Wylde,  John  F.,  38a  Granville  Gardens,  Shepherd’s  Bush  Green,  W. 

Wyllte,  Harvey,  Balgownie,  Blyth  Road,  Bromley ,  Kent. 

Wyndham,  George,  M.P.,  35  Park  Lane,  W. 
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f  Year  of 
Election. 

1875 

1888 

1892 

1894 

1868 

1894 

1890 

1869 

1897 
1888 
l  1890 


Yaedley,  Samuel,  C.M.G.,  New  South  Wales  Government  Office,  9  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

Yates,  Leopold,  54  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.  W. 

Yebbubgh,  Eobebt  A.,  M.P.,  27  Princes  Gate,  S.W. 

York,  H.E.H.  theDukeof,Iy.G.,  K.P.,  York  House,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.  W. 
Youl,  Sib  James  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  Waratah  House ,  Clapham  Park,  S.W. 
Young,  Edwabd  Bueney,  85  Walbrook,  E.C. 

Young,  Edwabd  G. 

|Young,  Sib  Fbedebick,  K.C.M.G.,  5  Queensberry  Place,  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  S.W. 

Young,  Jaspeb,  74  Gloucester  Eoad,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Young,  Colonel  J.  S.,  13  Gloucester  Street,  S.W. 

Yuille,  Andrew  B.,  53  Nevern  Square,  Earl’s  Court,  S.W. 


[1417] 
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Year  of 
Election. 
1889 
1891 
1889 

1884 

1885 

1894 
1891 

1895 
1883 
1878 

1891 

1883 

1893 

1889 

1892 

1891 

1894 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1893 

1896 

1897 

1886 

1887 
1893 

1895 
1881 
1897 
1881 

1884 

1890 
1876 

1888 
1897 

1896 

1895 

1892 

1896 
1881 


NON-RESIDENT  FELLOWS. 

Abbott,  David,  470  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
f  Abbott,  Harry,  Q.C.,  11  Hospital  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Abbott,  Henry  M.,  Barrister-at-Law,  St.  Kitts. 
t Abbott,  Philip  William,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Abbott,  Hon.  R.  P.,  M.L.C.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Abdullah  of  Perak,  the  Ex-Sultan,  Singapore. 

Aberdeen,  H.E.  Et.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

f  Abrey,  Henry,  Ideal  Farm,  Sydenham,  Natal. 

f  Aburroav,  Charles,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  534,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Ackroyd,  Edward  James, 

IAcland,  Henry  Dyke,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Acton- Ad ams,  William,  J.P.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Acutt,  Leonard,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Acutt,  R.  Noble,  Durban,  Natal. 

Adams,  Francis,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Adams,  George  Hill,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Adams,  Percy,  Barrister-at-Law,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

Adams,  Richard  P.,  Sandgate,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Adams,  Rev.  Principal  Thomas,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop’s  College,  Lennox - 
ville,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Adcock,  Charles  C.,  P.  0.  Box  1079,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 
Adolphus,  George  A.  ( Supervisor  of  Customs),  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
f  Adlam,  Joseph  C.,  P.  0.  Box  2173,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Adler,  Henry,  P.  0.  Box  1059,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Adler,  Isidor  H.,  Central  Hotel,  Hamburg. 

■(•Adye,  Major  Goodson,  Mominabad,  Deccan,  India. 

Agar,  Walter  J.,  Lawrence  Estate,  Norwood,  Ceylon. 
fAGBEBi,  Rev.  Mojola,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

Agnew,  Hon.  Sir  James  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
f Ainsworth,  H.  S.,  Geraldton,  Western  Australia. 
f  Airth,  Alexander,  Durban,  Natal. 
fAiTKEN,  James,  Geraldton,  Western  Australia. 

Aitken,  James,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  $  Co. 

Akerman,  Sir  John  W.,  K.C.M.G. 

Albrecht,  Henry  B.,  Greenfield,  Mooi  Eiver,  Natal. 

Alcock,  Randal  J.,  460  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
t Alexander,  Abraham  D.,  P.  O.  Box  76,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Alexander,  Gordon  W.  E.  C.,  New  Zealand. 

Alexander,  John,  Venture  Estates,  Kalthuritty,  Travancore,  India. 
Alison,  G.  Lloyd,  Jun.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Alison,  James,  F.R.G.S.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
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Allan,  Alexander  C.,  F.E.G.S.,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne ,  Australia, 
Allan,  Hon.  G-.  W.,  Moss  Park,  Toronto,  Canada. 
f  Allan,  Hugh  Montague,  Bavenscraig,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Allan,  William,  Braeside,  Warwick,  Queensland. 

Allanson,  John,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Alldridge,  T.  J.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  District  Commissioner,  Sherbro, 
West  Africa  ( Corresponding  Secretary). 

■(■Allen,  James,  M.H.E.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand  ( Corresponding  Secretary). 
Allen,  J.  Shillito,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

Allen,  S.  Nesbitt,  Townsville,  Queensland. 

Allen,  Thaine,  Kimberley,  Caepe  Colony. 

•f  Allport,  Walteb  H.,  C.E.,  The  Bepp,  Newmarket  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
All-wood,  James,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Alsop,  David  G.  E„  Messrs.  Bligh  #  Harbottle,  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Ambbose,  Hon.  Ambrose  Povah,  M.C.G.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Ames,  William  C.,  Summer  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Amherst,  The  Hon.  J.  G.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Amphlett,  George  T.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Anderson,  C.  Wilgress,  J.P.,  Government  Land  Department,  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana. 

■(•Anderson,  Dickson,  223  Commissioner  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Anderson,  F.  H.,  M.D.,  Government  Medical  Officer,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 

Anderson,  George  William,  M.P.P.,  Lake  District,  Victoria,  British 
Columbia. 

Anderson,  James,  J.P.,  Bandarapola,  Matale,  Ceylon. 
tANDERSON,  James  F.,  89  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  Paris. 

Anderson,  Thomas  J.,  Kenilworth,  Cape  Colony . 

Anderson,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Wm.  J.,  Belize,  British 
Honduras. 

Anderson,  William  Trail,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

IAndre-w,  Duncan  C.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony.  _ 

Andrews,  Charles  George,  care  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch, 

New  Zealand. 

Andrews,  George  E.,  The  Waterworks  Co.,  P.O.  Box  53,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. 

■(•Andrews,  Thomas,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

+ Andrews,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
tANGAS,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Collingrove,  South  Australia. 

+ Angus,  James,  32  Elisabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Angus,  James,  Assistant  Storekeeper-General,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
fANNAND,  George,  M.D.,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Anthing,  Louis,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Anthonisz,  James  0.,  Police  Magistrate,  Singapore. 

Archer,  Archibald,  Laurvig,  Norway. 

Archer,  F.  Bisset,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Armbrister,  Hon.  Wm.  E.,  M.E.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Armstrong,  Alexander,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

Armstrong,  George  S.,  Verulam,  Natal, 
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Armytage,  Bertrand,  Melbourne ,  Australia. 

Armytage,  F.  W.,  Melbourne ,  Australia. 

Ahnell,  C.  C.,  524  Lonsdale  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Arnold,  James  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Arthur,  Alexander  C.,  Gisborne,  New  Zealand. 

Arundel,  John  Thomas,  South  Sea  Islands .- 
Ashe,  Evelyn  0,  M.D.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Ashley,  Hon.  Edward  Charles,  Collector  of  Customs,  Port  Louis , 
Mauritius. 

Aspeling,  John  S.,  P.  0.  Box  193,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Astles,  Harvey  Eustace,  M.D.,  61  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Astrop,  John  H.,  Melbourne ,  Australia. 

(Atherstone,  Guybon  D.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Bloemfontein ,  Orange  Free  State, 
*Atherstone,  W.  Guybon,  M.D.,  Grahamstovm,  Cape  Colony. 

-(■Atkinson,  A.  R.,  Messrs.  Morison  Atkinson,  Lambton  Quay,  Wellington, 
New  Zealand. 

-(Atkinson,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Nicholas,  Georgetown ,  British  Guiana. 
Atkinson,  J.  Mitford,  M.B.,  Government  Civil  Hospital,  Hong  Kong. 
(•Atkinson,  R.  Hope  (J.P.  of  N.  S.  Wales),  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Montreal,  Canada. 

(Attenborough,  Thomas,  Cheltenham,  near  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Auret,  John  George,  Advocate,  P.O.  Box  287,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Auvray,  P.  Elicio,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Awdry,  James  A.,  P.O.  Box  885,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Ayers,  Frank  Richman,  Barrister-at-Law,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 


Babbage,  Eden  H.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Babbage,  Frank  E.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Badnall,  Herbert  Owen,  J.P.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Beaconsfeld,  Cap » 
Colony.  ’  * 


(Bagot,  George,  Plantation  Annandale,  British  Guiana, 

(Bagot,  John,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

(Bailey,  Abe,  P.O.  Box  50,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Bailey,  Hon.  Allanson,  Government  Agent,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 

Bailey,  Edward  T.,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia. 

Bailie,  Alexr.  Cumming,  F.R.G.S.,  The  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Bainbridge,  Captain  William. 


t Baird,  A.  Reid,  Woodstock,  Kew,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Baird,  Borthwick  R.,  Arrowtown,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 

Baird,  Robert  Tweed,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia;  and  Brisbane 
Queensland.  ’ 

Baker,  George  Earle,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 


Bakewell,  John  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

(Balfour,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C.,  Tyalla,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Ball,  Captain  Edwin,  R.N.R. 

Ballance,  H.  C.,  Albany  Grove,  Durban,  Natal. 

(Ballard,  Captain  Henry,  Durban,  Natal. 

(Balme,  Arthur,  Walbundrie,  near  Albury,  New  South  Wales. 

Bam,  J.  A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Bam,  Petrus  C.  van  B.,  Villa  Maria,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
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Bandaranaike,  S.  Dias,  Horogolla,  Veyangoda,  Ceylon.  a 
Bankart,  Frederick  J.,  Georgetown ,  British  Guiana. 

(Bankier,  Frank  M.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Baptiste,  George  A.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Rose  Belle,  Mauritius. 
Barber,  Charles,  J.P.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Barber,  Hilton,  J.P.,  Hales  Owen,  CradocJc,  Cape  Colony. 

Barclay,  Charles  J.,  Commercial  Bank,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Barff,  H.  E.,  Registrar,  Sydney  University ,  New  South  Wales. 

(Barklie,  T.  W.  S.,  The  Treasury,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Barnard,  Samuel,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 

•(•Barnes,  Douglas  D.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Barnes,  J.  F.  Evelyn,  C.E.,  Assistant  Colonial  Engineer  and  Surveyor- 
General,  Maritsburg,  Natal. 

(Barnes,  Eobert  S.  W.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 

(Barnett,  Capt.  E.  Algernon. 

(Barrett,  Charles  Hugh,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Barrington,  John  Wildman  S.,  Portland,  Knysna,  Cape  Colony. 
(Barr-Smith,  Eobert,  Torrens  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Barr-Smith,  Thomas  E.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

(Barry,  Arthur  J.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Barry,  Hon.  Sir  Jacob  D.,  Judge  President,  Eastern  District  Court, 
Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Barter, Charles, B.C.L.,  Resident  Magistrate,  TheFinish,  Maritzlurg, Natal. 
Barton,  Frederick  G.,  J.P.,  “  Moolbong,”  Booligal,  New  South  Wales ; 

and  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Barton,  George  W,,  care  of  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

Barton,  William,  Barrister-at-Law,  Trentham,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Batchelor,  Ferdinand  C.,  M.D.,  care  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  North 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Bates,  G.  Dudley,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Bathurst,  Henry  W.,  Seremban,  Sungei  Ujong,  Straits  Settlements. 

Batt,  Edmund  Compton,  88  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Batten,  Eobert,  Collector-  General,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

(Battley,  Frederick,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Batty,  James  A.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Baty,  Harold  J.  L.,  Mount  Sebert  Estate,  Make,  Seychelles. 

Baty,  Sebert  C.  E.,  M.A.,  Make,  Seychelles. 

Bawden,  William  H.,  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape 
Colony. 

Bayley,  Lieut. -Colonel  Arden  L.,  West  India  Regiment,  Sierra  Leone. 
(Bayley,  William  Hunt,  Pahiatua,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Bayly,  Major  George  C.,  A.D.C.,  F.E.G.S.,  Government  House,  Belize, 
British  Honduras. 

(Baynes,  Joseph,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Nels  Rest,  Upper  Umlass,  Natal. 

Baynes,  W.  H.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Baynes,  William,  Durban,  Natal. 

Beanlands,  Eev.  Canon  Arthur,  M.A.,  Christ  Church  Rectory,  Victoria, 
British  Columbia. 

Beard,  Charles  Hiomk's,’  Solicitor-General,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
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Bear,  Edward  G.,  The  Club,  Rangoon,  Burma. 

Bear,  George  Archibald,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Beaufort,  Hon.  Leicester  P.,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  SandaJcan,  British  North 

Borneo. 

Beck,  Arthur  W.,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 

■j1  Beck,  Charles  Proctor,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 

|Beck,  John,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fBECKETT,  Thomas  Wm.,  Church  Street  East,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
fBEDDY,  William  Henry,  Fauresmith,  Orange  Free  State. 
fBEDFORD,  Surgeon-Major  Guthrie,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Beetham,  George,  Wellington,  New  Zealand  (  Corresponding  Secretary). 
Beetham,  William  H.,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Begg,  Alexander,  22  Kingston  Street,  Victoria ,  British  Columbia. 

Bell,  Anthony,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Bell,  F.  H.  Dillon,  Barrister-at-Law,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Bell,  George  David  T.,  Newton,  Lindula,  Ceylon. 

Bell,  Geo.  F.,  care  of  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright,  cf  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Bell,  George  Meredith,  Wantwood,  Gore,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 

Bell,  John  W.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Bell,  Hon.  Valentine  G.,  M.L.C.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Director  of  Public  Works, 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 

fBELL,  Wm.  H.  Somerset,  P.O.  Box  578,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 
tBELLAiEs,  Seaforth  Mackenzie,  69  Main  St.,  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana. 

fBELLAMY,  Henry  F.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  F.R.M.S.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements. 

Beningfield,  James  J.,  Durban,  Natal. 

Beningfield,  S.  F.,  Durban,  Natal. 

IBenjamin,  Lawrence,  Nestlewood,  George  St.  East,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Bennett,  Alfred  C.,  M.D.,  District  Surgeon,  Griqua  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
{Bennett,  Chris.,  Bockmore ,  Sutton  Forest,  New  South  Wales. 

Bennett,  Courtenay  Walter,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Reunion. 

Bennett,  Samuel  Mackenzie,  Assistant  Colonial  Treasurer,  Freetown, 
Sierra  Leone. 

Bennett,  William  H.,  Assistant  Government  Secretary,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
Bennie,  Andrew,  Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Bensusan,  Ralph,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Berdoe- Wilkinson,  Edmond,  Straits  Development  Co.,  Singapore. 
Beresford,  H.  Lowry  L.,  TJmtali,  Mashonaland. 

Berkeley,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Henry  S.,  Suva,  Fiji, 
Berkeley,  Captain  J.  H.  Hardtman,  Shadwell,  St.  Kitts. 

IBerlein,  Julius,  P.O.  Box  550,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Bernacchi,  Signor  A.  G.  Diego,  Maria  Island,  Tasmania. 

Bertram,  Ben,  M.D.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg ,  Trci.7isva.al. 

Bertram,  Robertson  F.,  P.O.  Box  128,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fBETHUNE,  George  M.,  Le  Ressouvenir,  East  Coast,  British  Guiana, 
{Bettelheim,  Henri,  P.O.  Box  1112,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
{Bettington,  J.  Brindley,  Brindley  Park,  Mernwa,  New  South  Wales. 
Beyers,  F.  W .,  P.  0.  Box  174,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Biancardi,  Capt.  N.  Grech,  A.D.C.,  The  Palace,  Malta. 
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-Bickford,  William,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

(Biden,  A.  G.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

(Biden,  William,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Bidwell,  John  0.,  J.P.,  Pihautea,  Wairarapa,  Wellington ,  New  Zealand. 
(•Biggs,  T.  Hesketh,  F.S.S.,  The  Treasury,  Calcutta. 

Bibbeck,  John,  P.O.  Box  19,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Birch,  A.  S.,  Fitzherbcrt  Terrace,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Birch,  James  Kortright,  Singapore. 

Birch,  William  C.  Caccia,  Erewhon,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Birch,  W.  J.,  Erewhon,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

IBirch,  William  Walter,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Bishop,  Hon.  T.  C.,  M.L.C.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Bissenberger,  Frank,  White  Feather,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia. 
Bissbt,  A.  H„  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Black,  Ernest,  M.D.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Esperance,  vid  Albany ,  Western 
Australia. 

•(■Blackburn,  Alfred  L.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Blackwood,  Arthur  R.,  Mont  Alto,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Blackwood,  Robert  0.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Blaine,  Captain  Alfred  E.  B.,  C.M.R.,  Mount  Frere,  Griqualand  East, 
Cape  Colony. 

tBLAiNE,  Sir  C.  Frederick,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

■(•Blaine,  Herbert  F.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Blair,  Captain  John,  Singapore. 

Blair,  William,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
IBlaize,  Richard  Beale,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

■(•Blake,  H.E.  Sir  Henry  A.,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Blanchard,  William,  African  Direct  Telegraph  Co.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Bland,  R.  N.,  Collector  of  Land  Bevenue,  Singapore. 

Blank,  Oscar,  Hamburg. 

Blbloch,  William,  P.  0.  Box  738,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Blenkiron,  James  E.,  Zornba,  British  Central  Africa. 

■(■Blow,  John  Jellings. 

Blyth,  Daniel  W.,  Civil  Service,  Galle,  Ceylon. 

-(•Body,  Rey.  Professor  C.  W.  E.,  D.C.L.,  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  YorJe. 

fBoGGiE,  Alexander,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Bois,  Frederic  W.,  J.P.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Bois,  Stanley,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Bompas,  Frederick  William,  P.O.  Box  345,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 
■(■Bonar,  Thomson,  M.D.,  114  Via  de  Babuino,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Borne. 
Bond,  Herbert  W.,  Torrington,  Toowoomba,  Queensland. 

Bond,  Hon.  Robert,  M.L.A.,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 

Bonnin,  P.  Fred.,  J.P.,  Tchaba,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 

Bonnyn,  William  Wingfield,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  St.  John  s,  Newfoundland . 
Booth,  Karl  E.  O.,  P.O.  Box  1037,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Booth,  Robert,  M.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fiji. 

Borrowe,  George,  W.,  P.  0.  Box  485,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fBoRTON,  John,  Casa  Nova,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 
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fBoss,  Aaron  A.,  P.O.  Box  909,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Botsford,  Charles  S.,  524  Queen  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Bottomley,  John,  P.O.Box  1366,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Boucherville,  A.  de,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius  ( Corre 
sponding  Secretary'). 

Boult,  Percy  S.,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 

Bourdillon,  E.,  Poundisfnrd,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 

*Bourinot,  John  G.,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
fBouRKE,  Edmund  F.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Bourke,  Wellesley,  155  King  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
fBouRNE,  E.  F.  B.,  Government  Secretariat,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
fBousFiELD,  The  Eight  Eey.  H.  B.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Pretoria, 
Bishop's  Cote,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

fBovELL,  Hon.  Henry  A.,  Q.C.,  M.E.C.,  Attorney-General,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana. 

Boyell,  John  E.,  Dodds,  St.  Philip,  Barbados. 

Bowell,  Hon.  Sir  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  Belleville,  Canada. 

Bowen,  Hon.  Charles  Christopher,  M.L.C.,  Middleton,  Christchurch, 
New  Zealand  ( Corresponding  Secretary). 

Bowen,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Health  Officer,  Barbados. 

I- Bowen,  William,  Kalimna,  Balnarring ,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Bowker,  John  Mitford,  Tharfield,  Port  Alfred,  Cape  Colony. 

Boyd,  Captain  E.  N.  Buchanan,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Boyle,  Arthur  Edward,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Boyle,  Hon.  Sir  Cayendish,  K.C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Government  Secretary , 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana., 
f Boyle,  Frank. 

f  Boyle,  Moses,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Bradfield,  Hon.  John  L.,  M.L.C.,  Dordrecht,  Cape  Colony. 

Bradfield,  Thomas  J.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Dordrecht,  Cape  Colony. 
Bradford,  W.  K.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Bradley,  Benjamin,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Braine,  C.  Dimond  H.,  C.E.,  Bang  hole,  Siam. 

Branday,  J.  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Lrassey,  H.E.  Et.  Hon.  Lord,  Iy.C.B.,  Government  House,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Brassey,  Major  W.,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 

IBraud,  Hon.  Arthur,  M.C.P.,  Mon  Repos,  British  Guiana. 

Breakspear,  Thomas  J.,  Mount  Bay,  Jamaica. 

Brett,  J.  Talbot,  M.E.C.S.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Bridge,  H.  H.,  Fairfield,  Ruataniwha,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Bridges,  George  J.,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Bridges,  Captain  Walter  B.,  E.N.,  Trawalla,  Victoria,  Australia 
Bridges,  W.  F„  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

Briggs,  Hon.  Joseph,  M.L.C.,  Stoney  Grove,  Nevis,  West  Indies 
fBRiNK,  Andries  Lange,  P.O.  Box  287,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal 

Bristowe,  Lindsay  Wm,  District  Commissioner,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 
Colony . 

fBRiTTEN,  Thomas  J.,  P.O.  Box  494,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal 
Broad,  Arthur  J.,  Mauritius  Assets  Co.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
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Brock,  Jeffrey  Hall,  453  Main  Street ,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
f  Broderick,  George  Alexander,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Brodrick,  Alan,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Brodrick,  Albert,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Brodrick,  Harold,  P.O.  Box  77,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Brooks,  George  L.,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Brooks,  James  H.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Make,  Seychelles. 

Brothers,  C.  M..,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Brown,  A.  Selwyn,  C.E.,  Hayes  St.,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales, 

Brown,  Captain  Howard,  8  Andrassy  Strasse,  Buda-Pestk,  Hungary. 
Brown,  Edmund  A.  B.,  Prye,  Province  Wellesley,  Straits  Settlements. 
Brown,  Hon.  James  J.,  M.C.G.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Port  Louis, 
Mauritius. 

Brown,  John  Charles,  Durban,  Natal. 

Brown,  J ohn  E.,  Standard  Bank,  Cradock,  Cape  Colony, 

Brown,  J.  Ellis,  Durban,  Natal. 

Brown,  J.  H.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

fBROWN,  John  Lawrence,  Methden,  Bowenfels,  New  South  Wales. 
t Brown,  Leslie  E.,  Messrs.  Brown  Joske,  Suva,  Fiji. 
fBROWN,  Maitland,  J.P.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Geraldton,  Western 
Australia. 

Brown,  Hon.  Richard  Myles,  M.L.C.,  District  Judge,  Make,  Seychelles. 
Brown,  William,  M.A.,  M.B.,  High  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Brown,  William  Villiers,  Townsville,  Queensland. 
fBROWNE,  Eyerard,  Cororooke,  Colac,  Victoria,  Australia. 
fBROWNE,  Hon.  C.  Macaulay,  M.L.C.,  St.  George’s,  Grenada. 

Browne,  Leonard  G.,  J.P.,  Buckland  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fBROWNE,  Sylvester,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

fBROWNE,  Thomas  L.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
Brownell,  William  P.,  Liverpool  Street,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Bruce,  HE-  Sir  Charles,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Port  Louis, 
Mauritius. 

f Bruce,  George,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

f Bruce,  J.  R.  Baxter,  20  Bridge  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fBRUCE,  John  M.,  J.P.,  Wombalano,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fBRUNNER,  Ernest  August,  Eshowe,  Zulu  Native  Reserve,  South  Africa. 
Brunskill,  John  S.,  P.O.  Box  313,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Brunton,  John  Spencer,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Bryant,  Alfred,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fBRYANT,  Alfred  T.,  District  Officer,  Dindings,  Straits  Settlements. 
fBRYANT,  Joseph,  J.P.,  Mount  Magnet,  vid  Geraldton,  Western  Australia. 
Buchanan,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  E.  J.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Buchanan,  Walter  Clarke,  M.H.R.,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New 
Zealand. 

Buchanan,  Walter  Cross,  Palmerston  Estate,  Lindula,  Talawakelle,  Ceylon. 
fBucHANAN,  W.  F.,  J.P.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Buckle,  Athanasius,  J.P.,  Carlton  House,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Buckle,  James  A.  T.,  F.R.G.S.,  Chama,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Buckley,  G.  A.  McLean,  Logmohr,  Ashburton,  New  Zealand. 
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IBuckley,  Maes,  J.P.,  Beaulieu,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Budd,  John  Ch  amis  re,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
Buller,  Sir  Walter  L.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Bullivant,  William  Hose,  Yeo,  Irrewarra,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Bult,  C.  Margin,  J.P.,  Native  Office,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony  ( Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary). 

Bubbury,  Edward  P.,  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Agency  Co.,  Oamaru,  New 
Zealand. 

fBuRDEKiN,  Sydney,  J.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Burgess,  Hon.  W.  H.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Burke,  Hon.  Samuel  Constantine,  M.~L.C.,'F.~R.G.S.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
fBuRKiNSHAw,  Hon.  John,  M.L.C.,  Singapore. 

Burmester,  John  A.,  Batwatti,  Ukuwala,  Ceylon. 

Burnie,  Edward,  Hong  Kong. 

Burnie,  JohnD.,  Howmains,  Nirranda,  Warrnambool,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Burrows,  Stephen  M.,  Civil  Service,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
fBuRSTALL,  Bryan  C.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Burt,  Albert  Hamilton,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P .,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Burt,  Hon.  Septimus,  Q.C.,  M.L.A.,  Berth,  Western  Australia. 

Busby,  Alexander,  J.P.,  Cassilis,  New  South  Wales. 

Bush,  Robert  E.,  Clifton  Downs,  Gascoyne,  Western  Australia. 

Bussey,  Prank  H.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Butler,  Henry,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Butt,  J.  M.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Butterton,  William,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Government  Hallways,  Durban,  Natal. 
fBuTTON,  Frederick,  Durban,  Natal. 

Buxton,  H.E.  Sir  T.  Fowell,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 
Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Buzacott,  Hon.  C.  Hardie,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Byrd,  Frederic,  Oriental  Estates  Co.,  Fort  Louis,  Mauritius.  ' 

fCACciA,  Anthony  M.,  Jubalpore,  Central  Provinces,  India. 

|Cain,  William,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fCAiRNCRoss,  John,  J.P.,  Oudtshoorn,  Cape  Colony. 

Caldecott,  Harry  S.,  P.O.  Bose  574,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Calder,  William  Henderson,  Havelston,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Caldicott,  Haryey,  C.E.,  Public  Works  Department,  Sungei  Ujong, 
Straits  Settlements. 

Callcott,  John  Hope,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

Calyert,  Albert  F.,  F.R.G.S.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Cameron,  Allan,  P.O.  Box  716,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Cameron,  Donald  A.,  Turf  Club,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Campbell,  A.  H.,  17  Manning  Arcade,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Campbell,  G.  Murray,  C.E.,  State  Railways,  Bangkok,  Siam. 

Campbell,  J.P.,  Temple  Chambers,  Featherston  St.,  Wellington  New  Zealand. 
Campbell-Johnston,  Augustine,  Garvanza,  California,  TJ.S.A. 

4  Campbell,  Marshall,  Mount  Edgecumbe,  Natal. 

Campbell,  Rey.  Joseph,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  St.  Nicolas  College,  Sandwich, 
New  South  Wales . 

Cape;  Alfred  J.?  K.avool<xi  Edyecliff  Road,  Sydney }  New  South  Wales* 
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Cape,  John  S.,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Capper,  H.  H.,  “  Times  ”  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Capper,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Carden,  Thomas  F.,  P.O.  Box,  927,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Cardew,  H.E.  Colonel  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 
Sierra  Leone. 

Cardigan,  George  H.,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Cargill,  Edward  B.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Cargill,  H.  E.,  care  of  Messrs.  Barlow  8p  Co.,  Calcutta. 

+Cargill,  Henry  S.,  Quamichan,  Vancouver's  Island,  British  Columbia. 
t  Cargill,  Walter,  care  of  Colonial  Bank,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Carlile,  James  Wren,  Barrister-at-Law,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Caron,  Hon.  Sir  Adolphe  P.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Carpenter,  P.  T.,  M.B.C.S.E.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Stann  Creek, 
British  Honduras. 

|Carr,  Mark  Wm.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Government  Bailway s,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Carr,  Wm.  St.  John,  P.O.  Box  130,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Carrick,  Alexander,  Canterbury  Club,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
■(■Carrington,  Major-General  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.M.G.,  Gibraltar. 
Carrington,  George,  F.C.S.,  Carrington,  Barbados, 
gf  Carrington,  His  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Sir  J.  Worrell,  C.M.G.,  Hong  Kong. 
(Carruthers,  David,  East  Demerara  Water  Commission,  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana. 

Carruthers,  George  F.,  453  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Carter,  Charles  Claudius,  J.P.,  General  Post  Office,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Carter,  Sir  Gilbert  T.,  K.C.M.G. 

Casey,  His  Honour  Judge  J.  J.,  C.M.G.,  36  Temple  Court,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

•(Castaldi,  Evaristo,  18  Strada  Zaccaria,  Valletta,  Malta. 

Castens,  Emil,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Castor,  Christian  F.,  M.B.,  Mahaica,  British  Guiana. 

Catob,  George  C.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Catto,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Cavey,  George,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
f  Centeno,  Leon,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Chabaud,  John  A.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Chadwick,  Eobert,  Camden  Buildings,  418  George  Street,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

Chaffey,  William  B.,  Mildura,  Victoria,  Australia. 

*Chailley-Bert,  Joseph,  Auxerre,  Yonne,  France. 

Chalmers,  Nathaniel,  Valeci,  Savu  Savu,  Fiji. 

Chambers,  John  Eatcliffe,  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies. 

Chambers,  Eoland,  J.P.,  F.E.G.S.,  Middlemount,  Richmond  Division, 
Cape  Colony. 

Chantrell,  Hon.  Henry  W.,  Auditor-  General,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
( Corresponding  Secretary). 

Chapman,  Charles  W.,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Chapman,  Stanford,  189  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Chastellier,  Pierre  L.,  Q.C.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Chater,  Hon.  C.  Paul,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong, 
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fCHAYTOR,  John  0.,  Tuamarina,  Picton,  New  Zealand. 

JCheesman,  Robert  Suckling,  167  Paddington  Street,  Sydney,  NeU) 
South  Wales. 

Cheetham,  George  Roche,  5  Mission  Row,  Calcutta. 

Chesterton,  Lewis  B.,  P.O.  Pox  2210,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 
tCHEwiNGS,  Charles,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,  Conlgardie,  Western  Australia. 
(Chintamon,  Hurrychund,  28  Apollo  Street,  Bombay. 

Chisholm,  Edward,  Iona,  Darlinghurst,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Chisholm,  James  II.,  Market  Square,  Kimberley ,  Cape  Colony. 

•(•Chisholm,  W.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Christian,  Charles,  Limassol,  Cyprus. 

f Christian,  Henry  B.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony  ( Corresponding 
Secretary). 

f  Christian,  Owen  Smith,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Christie,  Hon.  Thomas  North,  M.L.C.,  St.  Andrews,  Maskeliya,  Ceylon. 
Christison,  Robert,  Lammermoor,  Hughenden,  Queensland. 
f Churchill,  Frank  F.,  Chalfont,  Gillitt’s  Station,  Natal. 

Churchill,  Hon.  Captain  John  Spencer,  Colonial  Secretary,  Nassau, 
Bahamas. 

■(Clark,  Gowan  C.  S.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Clark,  James  A.  R.,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  8;  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Clark,  John,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Clark,  John  Murray,  M. A.,  LL.B .,  Barrister-at-Law,  27  Wellington  Street 
East,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Clark,  John  P.,  Shooter  s  Hill,  Jamaica. 

•(Clark,  W alter  J.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 

Clark,  William,  Police\Magistrate,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Clark,  Major  William,  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 

IClarke,  Alfred  E.,  Coldblo' ,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Clarke,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Fielding,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Clarke,  George  O’Malley  ( Police  Magistrate),  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

Clarke,  His  Honour  Colonel  Sir  Marshal  J.,  R.A.,  K.C.M.G.,  Resident 

Commissioner,  Eshowe,  Zululand. 

Clarkson,  Captain  J.  Booth.,  Reform,  Club,  233  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Clausen,  Carey  A.,  Royal  Exchange,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Clayton,  Arthur  G.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Cleugh,  John,  Postmaster- General,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

■(Cleveland,  Frank,  Banbury,  Western  Australia. 

Clifford,  Sir  George  Hugh,  Bart.,  Stonyhurst,  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand. 

Clifford,  IIon.  Hugh  C.,  British  Resident,  Pekan,  Pahang,  Straits 
Settlements. 

Coates,  John,  285  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Cock,  Cornelius,  J.P.,  Peddle,  Cape  Colony. 

Cockburn,  Adolphus,  Cape  Gracias  &  Dios,  Republic  of  Nicaragua  ( vid 
Grey  Town). 

Cockburn,  Samuel  A.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Codd,  John  A.,  P.O.  Box  407,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Codrington,  Robert,  Zomba,  British  Central  Africa. 
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Coghlan,  Charles  P.  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Coghlan,  James  J.,  J.P.,  Attorney -at-Law,  Kimberley ,  Cape  Colony. 
Cohen,  Abner,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal. 

Cohen,  Alfred,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

Cohen,  Herschel,  Badminton  Club ,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Cohen,  Naph.  H.,  P.O.  Box  1892,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Cohen,  Neville  D.,  care  of  Messrs.  D.  Cohen  §  Co.,  Maitland  West,  New 
South  Wales. 

Cole,  Frederick  E.,  Clerk  of  the  Courts,  St.  Elizabeth,  Jamaica. 

Cole,  Samuel  8.,  Jubilee  House,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Cole,  Wii,  O’Connor,  622  Walpole  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Colebrook,  Albert  E.,  142  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Colebrook,  George  E.,  Messrs.  Lilley,  Skinner,  Colebrook,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

fCoLEMAN,  James  H.,  Waititirau,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Colenbrander,  J.  W.,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Colledge,  Joseph  C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

■f  Colley,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Collier,  Frederick  William,  Postmaster-General,  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana. 

Collier,  Jenkin,  Werndew,  Irving  Boad,  Tocrak,  Melbourne,  Australia ; 
and  Australian  Club. 

Collins,  Ernest  E.,  Neuter's  Telegram  Co.,  Lim.,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

Collins,  William  Francis,  P.O.  Box  170,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia. 
Collins,  William  Frederick,  British  Columbia. 

Collyer,  Hon.  William  B.,  Attorney-General,  Singapore. 

Colquhoun,  Archibald  B.,  Public  Works  Department,  Calcutta. 
fCoLQUHOUN,  Bobert  A.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Colton,  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Comissiong,  Hon.  W.  S.,  Q.C.,  M.E.C.,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 

Compton,  Captain  J.  N.,  B.N.,  Commanding  Colonial  Steamer  “  Countess 
of  Derby,”  Sierra  Leone. 

Connolly,  J.  F.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Connolly,  B.M.,  care  of  Dr.  Davies,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  and 
Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony. 

Connor,  Hon.  Edwin  C.,  M.L.C.,  Belize  Estate  and  Produce  Co.,  British 
Honduras. 

Cook,  E.  Boyer,  J.P.,  Thornhill,  Herbert,  Cape  Colony. 

Cooke,  John,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Cooley,  William,  Town  Clerk,  Durban,  Natal. 

Coope,  Colonel  Wm.  Jesser,  Mariedahl  Cottage,  Newlands,  Cape  Town, 
Cape  Colony. 

fCooPE,  J.  C.  Jesser,  care  of  Chartered  Co.,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 
Cooper,  Arnold  W.,  Bichmond,  Natal. 

Cooper,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Pope  A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Corder,  Frederick  H.  S.,  P.O.  Box  1449,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Cordeb,  W.  J.,  P.O.  Box  433,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
tCoRDNBR- James,  John  H.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  P.O.  Box  1156,  Johannesburg , 
Transvaql. 
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Cork,  Hon.  Philip  C.,  M.L.C.,  Immigration  Agent-General,  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Corner,  Charles,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  910  Congress  Avenue,  Austin,  Texas, 
U.S.A. 

Cornish-Bowden,  Athelstan  J .,  care  of  Surveyor-General,  Cage  Town, 
Cage  Colony. 

Cornwall,  Moses,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cage  Colony. 

Cornwall,  William  L.,  Salisbury,  Mashonalancl. 

Corrie,  Alexander,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Cosby,  Major  A.  Morgan,  London  and  Ontario  Investment  Co.,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Cotton,  Alfred  J.,  Bromby  Pari,  Bowen,  Queensland. 

Cotterill,  A.  J.,  Nagier,  New  Zealand. 

Cottrell,  Henry  E.  P.,  care  of  Syria- Ottoman  Bailway  Offices,  Haifa, 
Palestine. 

(Couldery,  William  H.,  J.P.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Coufer,  John  L.,  Natal  Bank,  Durban,  Natal. 

Courtney,  J.  M.,  C.1VE.G,,  Deguty  Finance  Minister,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Cousens,  E.  Lewis,  P.O.  Box  1161,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Cowderoy,  Benjamin,  60  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia  ( Corre¬ 
spond, ing  Secretary). 

Cowern,  William,  Hawera,  New  Zealand. 
fCow’iE,  Alexander,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cage  Colony. 
tCoWLEY,  W.  H. 

Cox,  Charles  T.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Cox,  George  Curling,  “  Daily  Press  ”  Office,  Hong  Kong. 

Cox,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Lionel,  Singagorc. 

(Cox,  Hon.  George  H.,  M.L.C.,  Madgce,  New  South  Wales. 
fCRAFTON,  Kalph  C.,  Bulkeley  Station,  Bamleh,  Alexandria,  Egygt  ( Corrt - 
sgonding  Secretary). 

Craig,  Hon.  Robert,  M.L.C.,  Chagelton,  Jamaica. 

Craig,  William  J.,  14  Elisabeth  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

(Craigen,  Hon.  William,  M.C.P.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Cramer,  Hermann  J.,  Punta  Gorda,  British  Honduras. 

Cranswick,  William  F.,  Kimberley,  Cage  Colony. 

•(■Crawford,  Hon.  Alfred  J,,  M.L.C.,  Newcastle,  Natal. 

Crawford,  Lieut. -Colonel  James  D.,  Westmount,  near  Montreal,  Canada. 
Creagh,  Charles  Vandeleur,  C.M.G. 

fCREEWELL,  Jacob,  care  of  Stock  Exchange,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Creighton,  Captain  Fitzmaurice  de  Vere,  Government  House,  Lagos, 
West  Africa. 

Cressall,  Paul. 

fCROGHAN,  E.  H.,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  2187,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
(Croghan,  John  G.,  M.D.,  District  Surgeon,  Kligdam,  Griqualand  West, 
Cage  Colony. 

Cropper,  George  P.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

■(■Crosby,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Crosby,  William,  P.O.  Box  2337,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

(■Cross,  John  Wm.,  J.P.,  R.M.,  Th^  Besidency,  Stanger ,  Natal. 

Crowe,  James,  The  Loquats,  Berea,  Durban,  Natal. 
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Cuddeford,  William , Auditor,  St,  George's,  Grenada. 

{CuLLEN,  ChABLES  EDWARD. 

{Culmer,  James  William,  M.L.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Cumming,  James,  Wessell’s  Nek,  Natal. 

Cumming,  W.  Gordon,  District  Magistrate,  Kokstad,  Griqualand  East, 
Cape  Colony. 

Cummings,  Uenby,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Cundall,  Fbank,  F.S.A.,  Institute  of  Jamaica,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Cuningham,  Alured  A.,  care  of  W.  J.  Cuningham,  Esq.,  C.S.I.,  Foreign 
Secretary,  Calcutta. 

Cuningham,  Granville  C.,  271  University  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Cunningham,  A.  Jackson,  Lanyon,  Queanbeyan,  New  South  Wales. 
{Currie,  Oswald  J.,M.B.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  60  Longmarket  Street,  Maritzburg, 
Natal. 

fCuBRiE,  Walter,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Curtis,  Joseph  Wm,  Bank  of  British  Columbia,  Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 
Cuscaden,  Geo.,  L.R.C.S.E.,L.R.C.P.E.,  Bay  St.,  Port  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Cuthbert,  Hon.  Sir  Henry,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Australian  Club,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia. 

Dale,  Sir  Langham,  K.C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Dalbymple,  John  Taylor,  Waitatapia,  Bulls,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
{Dalrymple,  Thomas,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 

Dalton,  E.  H.  Goring,  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana. 

Dalton,  Goring  E.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
f Dalton,  William  Henry,  31  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Dangar,  Albert  A.,  Baroona,  Whittingham,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Darbyshire,  Benjamin  H.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western 
Australia. 

Darley,  Cecil  W.,  M.Inst.C.  E.,  Harbours  and  Rivers  Department, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Davenport,  Howard,  12  Waymouth  St.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
f Davenport,  Sir  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  Beaumont,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Daverin,  John,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
fDAVEY,  Thomas  J.,  9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Davidson,  James,  Sussex  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
f  Davidson,  Robert,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Davidson,  T.,  North  British  Insurance  Co.,  2\5Peel  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Davidson,  William,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

{Davidson,  W.  E.,  Civil  Service,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Davidson,  W.  M.  (late  Surveyor-  General),  Oxley,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Davies,  Charles  Allan  Wm. 

Davies,  J.  A.  Songo,  Customs  Department,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Davies,  Major  J.  G.,  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Davies,  Philip  V.,  Karridale,  Western  Australia. 

{Davies,  Sir  Matthew  H.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

{Davies,  Maurice  Coleman,  Adelaide.  South  Australia. 

Davies  William  Broughton,  M.D.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Lzone. 
Davis-Allen,  J  ohn. 
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fDAYis,  Hon.  N.  Darnell,  C.  11. G.,  M.E.C.,  Controller  of  Customs,  George - 
town,  British  Guiana. 

Davis,  Hones,  P.O.  Box  249,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 
f  Davis,  P.,  Jun.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Davson,  Charles  S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Davson,  George  L.,  British  Guiana  Bank,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Dawe,  Alfred  J.,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

Dawes,  Richard  St.  Mark,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  Gawler,  South  Aus - 
tralia. 


Dawes,  RT.  Rey.  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rockhampton,  Lis 
Escop,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 

Dawson,  A.  W.,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

*Dawson,  Sir  J.  William,  C.M.G.,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
j Dawson,  John  Eugene,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
fDAwsoN,  Rankine,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Dawson,  William,  Kaikoura,  Princes  Street,  Kew,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
IDawson  W.  H.,  care  of  Post  Office,  Rangoon,  Burma. 

Day,  William  Henry,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Debney,  Stanley  T.,  Kuala  Lumpor,  Straits  Settlements. 

De  Hamel,  Captain  H.  Barry,  Police  Department,  Singapore 

^Barbados  ^  ^  °fMessrs‘  K  H~  TaV^  #  Co.,  Bridgetown, 

De  Mercado,  Charles  E„  J.P.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

De  La  Mothe,  E.  A.,  St.  George' s,  Grenada. 

Delgado,  Benjamin  N.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

"J”  Cmimandin9  the  Governor- General's 
Body  Guard  f  Hey  don  Villa ,  J  or  onto,  Canada . 

1-Denny,  F.  W.  Ramsay,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony 

wCijfr™  g”e“  c"  c°unid 

De  Pass,  Elliot  A.,  F.R.G.S. 

De  Pass,  John,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Desar  Jivanlal  V.,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Ahmadabad,  Bombay  India 
Des  Mazures,  Alcide,  Noumea,  New  Caledonia.  V' 

De  Smidt  Adam  Gabriel,  M.L.A.,  George,  Cape  Colony 
Destree,  A  C.,  435  Collins  Street,  Melbourne f Austral 
Detmold,  John  A.,  277  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia 
De  Villiers,  Isaac  Horak,  P  0  Box  498  7 '  l 
I  De  Villiers,  Jacob  N„  P  0  Box  118  « John  T ^  TransmaL 

De  Villiers,  Josias  E„  A  M  Inst  C  E  ’  A  TTl'  Tnauvaal- 

Cape  Colony.  '  E"  Sea  Point,  Cape  Town, 

De  Villiers,  Tielman  N.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

M-D”  “  Officer,  Port  of  Spain, 

Thomas  A,  Cmtmrcial  Colomf  Ceykm. 

New  South  WaUs  9  ’  347  Geor9e  Street,  Sydney, 

D.ch.msoh.Wc.sM 
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Iickson,  Hon.  George  W,  B.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Colonial  Civil  Engineer , 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Won,  HokJames  R„  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Toordk,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Hickson,  It.  Casimir,  Prince  Albert,  N.W.T.,  Canada. 

Dickson,  William  Samuel,  Fauresmith,  Orange  Free  State 
Oietrich,  H„  P.O.  Box  12,  Zeerust,  Transvaal. 

Iigby-Jones,  C.  K,  P.O.  Box  242,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
ignan,  Patrick  L.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
•Distin,  John  S.,  Edendale,  Carlton,  Cage  Colony. 

Dixon,  George  G,  C.E.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Dixon,  M.  Theodore,  P.O.  Box  1816,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
ixson,  Hugh,  Jun.,  Yandilla,  Henson  Street,  Summer  Hill,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales.  * 

Dobbie,  A.  W.,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

IDobell,  Hon.  Richard  R.,  M.P.,  Beauvoir  Manor,  Quebec,  Canada. 
Dobson,  Hon.  Alfred,  Solicitor- General,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Dobson,  Hon.  Henry,  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Dobson,  James  M„  M.Inst.C.E,  Chief  Engineer,  Harbour  Works,  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Dobson,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  William  Lambert,  K.C.M.G, 
Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Docker,  Thomas  L,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 


Docker,  Wilfrid  L„  Ny ramble,  Darlinghurst  Road,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales  {Corresponding  Secretary). 

Dodds,  Major  A.  J.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney ,  New  South  Wales. 

Dodds,  Frederic,  Ellalong,  Few  South  Wales  ;  and  Australian  Club. 
Dollar,  Edward,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal. 

Domvllle,  Lieut.-ColoNel  James,  M.P.,  Rothesay,  New  Brunswick. 

Don,  David,  Durban,  Natal. 

1'Donald,  J.  M,  Robinson  Gold  Mining  Company ,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Donovan,  Fergus,  P.O.  Box  4,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

IDonovan,  John  J,  Q.C.,  M.A,  LL.D.,  165  King  Street,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 


Doolette,  George  P,  J.P,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Dorning,  Henry  B.,  Messrs.  Pickering  Berthoud,  Sherbro,  West  Africa. 
Doughty,  Arthur  G,  M.A,  142  St.  Luke  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Douglas,  Hon.  Adye,  Q.C,  M.L.C,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Douglas,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  Government  Resident,  Thursday  Island, 
Torres  Straits. 

Douglas,  Rev,  R.  Gresley,  M.A. 

Douglass,  Arthur,  M.L.A.,  Heatherton  Towers,  near  Grahamstown,  Cape 
Colony. 

Dove,  Frederick  W,  Oxford  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Dowling,  Alfred,  P.O.  Box  158,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Doyle,  Denis,  P.O.  Box  183,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Draper,  David,  P.O.  Box  460,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Drew,  Henry  Wm,  M.B,  District  Surgeon,  Beaufort  West,  Cape. 
Colony. 

Driver,  Hon.  James,  B.A.,  M.L.C.,  Make,  Seychelles. 
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Dudley,  Cecil. 

Duff,  Robert,  Immigration  Department,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Dufferin  &  Ava,  Eight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Duirs,  David  P.,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  610,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Dumat,  Frank  Campbell,  Barrister-at-Law,  P.O.  Box  370,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. 

Duncan,  Captain  Alexander,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Duncan,  Hon.  Alexander  M.  T.,  M.L.C.,  Suva,  Fiji. 
t Duncan,  Andrew  H.  F.,  care  of  The  Chartered  Company,  Salisbury, 
Mashonaland  (  Corresponding  Secretary). 

Duncan,  James  Denoon,  Attorney -at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
tDuNCAN,  John  J.,  Hughes  Park,  Watervale,  Sov,th  Australia, 
tDuNCAN,  Walter  Hughes,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

Duncan,  Wm.  H.  Greville,  F.R.G.S.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Duncombe,  H.  F.,  Resident  Justice,  Great  Abaco,  Bahamas. 

Dunlop,  Alexander  R.,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo. 

Dunlop,  Charles  E.,  Civil  Service,  Kalutara,  Ceylon. 
f Dunlop,  W.  P.,  Clarence  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Dupont,  Major  C.  T.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

tDu  Preez,  Hercules  Petrus,  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

fDuRLACHER,  Alfred  F.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 

Dutton,  Henry,  Anlaby,  Kapunda,  South  Australia. 

Dyason,  Durban,  Attorney -at-Law,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Dyer,  Frederick,  King  William’s  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

IDyer,  Joseph,  Katni  Murwani,  Central  Provinces,  India. 

Dyer,  Joseph  Rubidge,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Dyer,  Stephen,  Potchef stroom,  Transvaal. 

Dyer,  Thomas  Nowell,  King  William’s  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Dyett,  Wm.  C.  L.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Eakin,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Government  Medical  Officer,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 
IEales,  William  John,  Hyde  Park,  Madras,  India. 

Earle,  Percy  M.,  L.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Morawhanna,  North-West  District, 
British  Guiana. 

Earle,  Robert  C.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.S.A.,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 
fEASMON,  J.  Farrell,  M.D.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Eastwood,  Philip  D.,  Band  Club ,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

Eaton,  Henry  F.,  latala,  Walsh  St.,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Ebden,  L.  P.,  Collector  of  Land  Revenue,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements. 
t Ebert,  Ernest,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
tEcKSTEiN,  Frederick,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Ede,  N.  J.,  Hong  Kong. 

Eden,  David  R.,  George  Street,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1  Edenborough,  Wellesley  M.,  Port  Elizabeth, Cape  Colony. 
fEDGsoN,  Arthur  B.,  care  of  Stock  Exchange,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Edkins,  Septimus,  P.O.  Box  685,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Edlin,  Francis  O.,  District  Commissioner,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Edwards,  David,  R.,  M.D.,  care  of  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 
Albury,  New  South  Wales. 

Edwards,  E.  H.,  Forest  Side,  Mauritius. 
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Edwards,  G.  Baker,  P.O.  Box  1023,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

■(■Edwards,  Herbhrt,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

Edwards,  Nathaniel  W.,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

f  Edwaeds,  Hon.  W.  T.  A.,M.D.,  Chambly  Villa,  Curepipe  Ed.,  Mauritius. 
Egan,  Chaeles  J.,  M.D.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Egebton,  Walter,  Magistrate  of  Police,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Eicke,  Adolph,  Berg  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Elliot,  Harry  M.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Elliot,  John  Wm.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 
Elliott,  Rev.  Canon  P.  W.  T.,  The  Parsonage,  Friendship,  East  Coast, 
British  Guiana. 

Ellis,  J.  Chute,  Invercargill,  New  Zealand. 

Elmslie,  Christopher  Tatham,  Croydon,  Queensland. 

Elstob,  Abthub,  Beach  Grove,  Durban,  Natal. 

Elworthy,  Edward,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 

Emley,  Frank,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fENGELKEN,  Emil  William,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

England,  Edward,  Genista,  Irving  Boad,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
•(•English,  Thomas  Rowe,  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape 
Colony. 

Erskine,  Captain  W.  C.  C.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fEscoMBE,  Rt.  Hon.  Harry,  Q.C.,  M.L.A.,  Durban,  Natal. 

Escott,  Hon.  E.  B.  Sweet,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Belize,  British 
Honduras. 

fEssERY,  Edwin,  J.P.,  Biet  Valley,  Umhlali,  via  Durban,  Natal. 
Esuman-Gwira,  John  Buchanan,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Ettling,  Captain  Gustav  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Evans,  Hon.  Frederick,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Evans,  Gowen,  “Argus”  Office,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Evans,  J.  Emrys,  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Evans,  John,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

Evans,  Samuel,  P.O.  Box  1602,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Evans,  William,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

Evans,  William  Gwynne,  P.O.  Box  558,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 
Evelyn,  Julian  B.,  care  of  Messrs.  M.  Cavan#  Co.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
Evill,  Frederick  C.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  care  of  National  Bank  of 
Australasia,  Melbourne ,  Australia . 
f  Ewing,  Captain  Andrew,  Beira,  East  Africa . 


Fairbairn,  George,  care  of  Union  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company, 
William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Fairbridge,  Rhys  S.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

Fairfax,  Geoffrey  E.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Fairfax,  James  R.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Faithfull,  Robert  L.,  M.D.,  5  Lyons  Terrace,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Fanning,  John. 

Fardo,  Frederick  R.  H„  African  Direct  Telegraph  Company,  Freetown, 
Sierra  Leone. 

(•Farquharson,  Arthur  W.,  Kingston,  J amaica. 
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Farquharson,  Charles  S.,  Savanna-la-Mar,  Jamaica  ( Corresponding 
Secretary). 

Farquharson,  James  M.,  Jun.,  Savanna-la-Mar,  Jamaica. 

+Farqciiarson,  John  C.,  J.P.,  Garland  Grove,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 
Farquharson,  Walter  H.  K.,  J.P.,  Elim,  Balaclava,  Jamaica. 
+Faulkner,  Enoch,  District  Commissioner,  Waterloo,  Sierra  Leone. 
tFAULKNER,  Frederick  C.,  M.A.,  The  High  School, Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Fawcett,  James  Hart,  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  Perth,  Western 
Australia. 

f Fawcett,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S .,  Director,  Public  Gardens, 
Gordon  Town,  Jamaica. 

Feez,  Colonel  Albrecht,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Feilden,  Captain  Robert  B.,  R.A.,  A.Il.C.,  Government  House,  Cyprus. 
Fell,  Henry,  M.L.A.,  Maritzburg ,  Natal. 

Felton,  Hon.  J.  J.,  M.L.C.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 

Fenwick,  John,  St.  Aidan,  Merivale  Street,  South  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
f Ferguson,  Donald  W.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Ferguson,  James  L.  A.,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Public  Hospital,  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana. 

Ferguson,  James  Finlay,  Durban,  Natal. 

■[Ferguson,  James,  P.O.  Box  98,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  Ferguson,  John,  Cinnamon  Gardens,  Colombo,  Ceylon  ( Corresponding 
Secretary), 

Ferguson,  John  Henry,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 

Ferguson,  Hon.  John,  M.L.C.,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 

|Ferreira,  Antonio  F. 

Fiedler,  Henry  M.,  359  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Field,  A.  Percy,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Field,  Hon.  William  Henry,  M.L.C.,  Barrister-at-Law,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
Fielding,  Hon.  William  S.,  M.P.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Fife,  George  R.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Fillan,  James  Cox,  Wall  House  Estate,  Dominica. 
fFiNAUGHTY,  H.  J.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Findlay,  James  M.,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1‘  inlayson,  David,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Finlayson,  H.  Mackenzie,  Seaforth,  Mackay,  Queensland. 

Finlayson,  J.  Harvey,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Finlayson,  Robert  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fFiNNEMORE,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Robert  I.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Finucane,  Morgan  I.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Suva,  Fiji. 
fFiRMiNGER,  Rev.  Walter  K.,  M.A.,  Universities  Mission,  Zanzibar. 
Fisher,  Francis  Conrad,  Government  Agent,  Badulla,  Ceylon. 
fFisHER,  Joseph,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Fisher,  John  Meadows,  P.O.Box  339,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal 
Fisher,  R.  H.  U.,  J.P.,  Durban,  Natal. 

fFiSKEN,  John  Inglis,  Corrabert,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Fitzgerald,  Francis,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  George,  Government  House,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Fitzgerald,  Sir  Thomas  N.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Fitzgibbon,  E.  Gr.,  C.M.Gr.,  Melbourne ,  Australia. 
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Fitzpatrick,  G-.  C.,  P.O.  Box  377,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Flack,  Edwin  H.,  9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

•[Flack,  Joseph  FT.,  9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Fleischack,  Albert  R.,  Judicial  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  2205,  Johannes¬ 
burg,  Transvaal. 

■[Fleming,  H.E.  Sir  Francis,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  St.  John's, 
Antigua. 

Fleming,  John,  Charlotte  Town ,  Grenada. 

Fleming,  Richard,  P.O.  Box  393,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Fleming,  Sir  Sandford,  K.C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada  ( Corresponding  Sec.) 
Flemmer,  A.  S.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Fletcher,  William,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Fletcher,  William,  Orandunbie,  Walcha,  New  South  Wales. 

Flower,  James,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Floyd,  Rev.  William,  Levuka,  Fiji. 

Foote,  Myer  J.,  P.O.  Box  469,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

Foote,  Hon.  Thomas  D.,  M.E.C.,  C.M.G.,  Parham  Hill,  Antigua. 

+Forbes,  Fredk.  William,  P.O.  Box  469,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
•[Forbes,  Henry,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Forbes,  James,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Forbes,  Major  Patrick  W.  (6th  Dragoons),  Blantyre,  British  Central 
Africa. 

Ford,  Henry  B.,  Lot  91,  Middle  Street,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
•[Ford,  James  P.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Ford,  Joseph  C.,  117  Duke  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Ford,  Robert,  Water  Works  Co.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fFoRDE,  Robert  M.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Bathurst, 
Gambia. 

[Foreman,  Joseph,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  215  Macquarie  Street,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales. 

Forrest,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.Gr.,  M.L.A.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Forrest,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Forsaith,  Rey.  T.  Spencer,  Morton  House,  Parramatta,  New  South  Wales, 
Forshaw,  E.  Roney,  Barrister-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Forster,  J.  J.,  Bank  of  Madras,  Madras,  India. 

Forster,  Lieijt.  Stewart  E.,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  “  Katoomba,”  Australian 
Station. 

Fortier,  Loftus  M.,  Department  oj  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Fortiino,  Joseph,  Melmoih,  Zululand. 

Foskey,  Lawrence,  Saltpond,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Foster,  Edward  Alexander,  Auditor -  General,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
Fowler,  Alpin  Grant,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

Fowler,  George  M.,  Civil  Service,  Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon. 
tFowLER,  James,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Frames,  Perciyal  Ross,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Francis,  John  Joseph,  Q.C.,  Hong  Kong. 

Frankland,  Frederick  W.,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company ,  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

Franklin,  Rev.  T.  Augustus,  The  Parsonage,  Cidlen  Front,  Essequibo, 
British  Guiana. 
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Franklin,  Robert  EL,  Assistant  Surveyor,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Franklin,  William,  J.P.,  Bar  My  West,  Cape  Colony. 

Franks,  Godfrey  F.,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Fraser,  Alexander  W.,  Bonaby,  Alma  Hoad  East,  St.  Hilda,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Fraser,  Charles  A.,  Commandant  of  Police,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Fraser,  Hugh,  Bandarapolla  Estate,  Matale,  Ceylon. 

Fraser,  James  L.,  Gong  Gong,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 

Fraser,  Malcolm  A.  C.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Fraser,  Robert  A.,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Fraser,  Robert  S.,  Kandanewera,  Elkadua,  Ceylon. 

Fraser,  William  Percy,  P.O.  Box  26,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 
Freeman,  John,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Fremantle,  H.E.  GeneralSir  A.Lyon,K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  ThePalace,  Malta. 
French,  Major-General  G.  A.,  R.A.,  C.M.G.,  Commandant  of  Local 
Forces,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Fricker,  William  C.,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
IFrood,  Thomas  Morton,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  1984,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Frost,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Frost,  W.  T.  IE.,  P.O.  Box  306,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Frye,  Maurice  W.,  care  of  E.  B.  Syfret,  Esq.,  39  St.  George’s  Street,  Cape 
Town,  Cape  Colony. 

fFuLLER,  Alfred  W.,  Southern  Wood,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 
fFuLLER,  William,  Thomas  Biver  Station,  via  King  William’s  Town, 
Cape  Colony. 

Fulton,  Francis  Crossley,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Furse,  Frederick  J.,  Gwelo,  Matabeleland. 

fFYSH,  Hon.  Sir  Philip  0.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

jGaikwad,  Shrimant  Sampatrao  K.,  M.R.I.,  M.R.A.S.,  Baroda,  India. 
Gaisford,  Henry,  Oringi,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Galgey,  Otho,  M.K.Q.C.P.I.,  &e.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  St.  Lucia, 
West  Indies. 

Gardiner,  Francis  J.,  J.P.,  Board  of  Executors,  Kimberley,  Ciipe  Colony. 
Garland,  P.  J.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  L.R.C.P.I.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Accra, 
Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Garland,  Walter  F.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Public  Works  Department,  Johore, 
Straits  Settlements. 

Garnett,  Harry',  Plantation  Nonpareil,  British  Guiana. 

Garnett,  William  J. 

Garrayvay,  Thomas  S.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

Garrett,  Henry  E.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society, 
87  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  Soicth  Wales. 

Gaskin,  C.  P.,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

Gatty,  His  Honour  Chief  J ustice  Stephen  H.,  Gibraltar. 

Gau,  J.,  P.O.  Box  209,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Gaul,  Et.  Eev.  William  T.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Mashonaland,  Salisbury, 
Mashonaland. 

fGAY,  Arnold  E.,  The  Brothers,  Grenada,  West  Indies. 

|Gay,  E.  T.,  The  Brothers,  Grenada,  West  Indies. 
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|Geard,  John,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Geary.  Alfred,  Durban,  Natal. 

Gee,  George  F.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Gentles,  Alexander  B.,  Hampstead,  Falmouth  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

George,  Arthur,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

George,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  M.L.C.,  Pacific  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Gibbon,  Charles,  Goonambil,  Wattegama,  Ceylon. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Gibbon,  W.  D.,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 

Gibbs,  Isaac,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Gibson,  Harry,  South  African  Association,  6  Church  Square,  Cape  Town, 
Cape  Colony  ( Corresponding  Secretary). 

Gideon,  Hon.  D.  S.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica. 

Gifford,  Charles  Milward,  Brown’s  Town,  P.  0.,  Jamaica. 
fGiLCHRiST,  William,  P.O.  Box  401,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Giles,  Major  George  E.,  Victoria,  Mashonaland. 

Giles,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

Gill,  David,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  Astronomer  Royal,  The  Observatory, 
Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Gill,  Henry  H.,  Woodbourne,  Davey  Street,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Gilles,  Alfred  W.,  Hinemoa,  Edgecliffe  Boad,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Gilles,  David,  Hong  Kong  and  Whampoa  Dock  Co.,  Hong  Kong. 
Gillespie,  Eobert,  19  Charnwood  Crescent,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
f  Gillespie,  Eobert  K.,  J.P.,  Englewood,  Inverleigh,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Gillott,  Samuel,  9  Brunswick  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Gilmour,  Andrew,  17  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Gilzean,  Hon.  Alexr.  Eussel,  M.C.P.,  Anna  Regina,  British  Guiana. 
fGiRDLESTONE,  Nelson  S.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Gisborne,  Dudley  G.,  P.O.  Box  16,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland  ( Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary). 

Gittens,  Joseph  A.,  Oughterson,  St.  Philip,  Barbados. 

Gladwyn,  Arthur  G. 

fGLANviLLE,  Thomas,  Mile  Gully  P.O.,  Manchester,  Jamaica. 

Glennie,  Thomas  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Glossop,  F.  G.,  District  Commissioner,  Kyrenia,  Cyprus. 

Glossop,  W.  Dale,  Quinta  do  Caima,  Estarriga,  Portugal. 
fGLUYAS,  Charles,  P.O.  Box  8,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Goch,  G.  H.,  P.O.  Box  163,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

Goch,  Samuel  F.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

Goddard,  Harry,  P.O.  Box  418,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Goddard,  William  C.,  Norwich  Chambers,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fGoDDARD,  William,  P.O.  Box  418,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Godfrey,  Joseph  Edward,  M.B.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Godfrey,  Joseph  James,  care  of  Messrs.  Rutherfoord  Bros.,  Adderley 
Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Godley,  J.  C.,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 

Goldie,  A.  B.,  Sebrof,  Orrong  Road,  Armadale,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Goldmann,  C.  Sydney,  P.O.  Box  485,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Goldmann,  Eichard,  P.O.  Box  485,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 
f  Goldnf.y,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  J.  Tankerville,  Trinidad. 
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Goldring,  A.  E.  Chamber  of  Mines,  P.O.Box  809,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Goldsworthy,  Sir  Roger  T.,  K.C.M.G. 

Gollin,  George,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Goodall,  Charles,  M.B.,  Grey  Street,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne ,  Australia. 
Goode,  Charles  H.,  Adelaide ,  South  Australia. 

|Goode,  William  Hamilton,  P.O.  Box  176,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Goodenough,  Lt.-General  Sir  William  H.,  K.C.B.,  Commanding  the 

Troops,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Goodliffe,  John,  328  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Natal  ( Corresponding 

Secretary) . 

Goodman,  Hon.  William  Meigh,  Attorney-General,  Hong  Kong. 
Goold-Adams,  Lt.-Colonel  H.  J.,  C.M.G.,  Maf eking,  British  Bechuana- 
land. 

[Gordon,  Charles,  M.D.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

fGoRDON,  Charles  Grimston,  C.E.,  Club  de  liesidentes  Etrangeres, 
Buenos  Ayres. 

[Gordon,  George,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

■[Gordon,  John,  Messrs.  D.  cf"  W.  Murray,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
[Gordon,  Hon.  W.  Gordon,  M.L.C.,  Knowlesly,  Queen’s  Park,  Trinidad. 
Gordon,  William  Montgomerie,  Government  Offices,  St.  John’s, 
Antigua. 

Gore,  Hon.  Lt.-Colonel  J.  C.,  Colonial  Secretary ,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Gorton,  Lieut. -Colonel  Edward,  J.P.,  Bangiatea,  Bulls,  Wellington, 
New  Zealand. 

Gould,  Joseph,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Gouldie,  Joseph,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

[Govett,  Robert,  Culloden  Station,  near  Arramac,  Queensland. 

Gowans,  Louis  F.,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  $  A.  Swanzy,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast 
Colony. 

Gower-Poole,  Percy,  M.I.M.E.,  F.E.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  20,  Klerksdorp, 

Transvaal. 

Goyder,  George  Woodroffb,  C.M.G.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Grace,  Hon.  Morgan  S.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand. 

Grafton,  Ferdinand,  Polela,  Natal. 

Graham,  Francis  G.  C.,  C.C.  and  E.M.,  Dordrecht,  Cape  Colony. 

Graham,  John,  88  Simcoe  Street,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Graham,  William  H.,  Albany,  Western  Australia. 

[Graham,  Woodthorpe  T.,  P.O.  Box  1155,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal 

{ Corresponding  Secretary). 

Grainger,  Richard  Heat,  Darkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 

C ii annum,  Clifton,  Auditor,  Freetown,  Sierra  Lecne. 

Grant,  Hon.  Charles  Henry,  M.L.C.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Grant,  Duncan,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
t Grant,  E.  H.,  Colonial  Bank,  St.  John’s,  Antigua. 

Grant,  The  Very  Rey.  G.  M.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal,  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston,  Canada  ( Corresponding  Secretary). 

Grant,  Henry  E.  W.,  Harbour  Island,  Bahamas. 

Grant,  Sir  James  A,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.G.S.,  150  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 
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Grant,  Colonel  Thomas  Hunter,  care  of  William  Bignell,  Esq.,  Quebec, 
Canada. 

Grant-Dalton,  Alan,  M  .Inst.C.E.,  Government  Bailways,  Graaff-Beinet, 
Cape  Colony. 

Grant-Dalton,  Horace,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Middelburg,  Cape  Colony. 
Graves,  Somerset  H.,  Ashburton,  New  Zealand. 

Gray,  Hon.  George  W.,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

•[Gray,  Eobert,  Hughenden,  Queensland. 

Gray,  Wentworth  D.,  care  of  Post  Office,  Gwanda,  New  Tuli  Boad, 
Matabeleland. 

Gray,  William  Baggett,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

•[Greathead,  John  Baldwin,  M.B.,  C.M.  (Edin.),  Grahamstown,  Cape 
Colony. 

Grech,  Salvatore,  M.D.,  Margherita  House,  Cospicua,  Malta. 

•[•Green,  David,  Durban,  Natal. 

Green,  Frank  J.,  Public  Works  Department,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

Green,  George  Dutton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Green,  John  E.,  P.O.  Box  340,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

■[Green,  Richard  Allan,  Allanvale,  Newcastle,  Natal. 
f  Green,  Robert  Cottle,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

•[Greenacre,  Benjamin  W.,  M.L.A.,  Durban,  Natal. 

Greenacre,  Walter,  Durban,  Natal. 

Greene,  Edward  M.,  Advocate,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Greene,  Molesworth,  Greystones,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

+Greenlees,  James  Neilson,  P.O.  Box  474,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
■[Greenlees,  Thomas  D.,  M.B.,  C.M.,  The  Asylum,  Fort  England, 
Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Greenslade,  Henry  J.,  Thames,  New  Zealand. 

Greenwood,  G.  D.,  Teviotdale,  Canterbury ,  New  Zealand. 

Greig,  George,  Laxapana,  Maskeliya ,  Ceylon. 

Grey,  Right  Hon.  Sir  George,  K.C.B.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Grey,  Captain  Raleigh. 

■[Grey-Wilson,  H.E.  William,  C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Stanley, 
Falkland  Islands. 

■[Grice,  John,  Messrs.  Grice,  Sumner  Sf  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Griffin;  C.  T.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.E.,  Superintending  Medical  Officer, 
Haputale,  Ceylon. 

G  riffith,  Arthur  E. ,  District  Commissioner,  Prampram,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Griffith,  Arthur  G.,  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa. 

Griffith,  Colonel  Charles  D.,  C.M.G.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 
■[Griffith,  Hon.  Horace  M.  Brandford,  Treasurer,  Bathurst,  Gambia. 
Griffith,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Samuel  W.,  G.C.M.G., 
Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Griffith,  His  Honour  T.  Risely,  C.M.G.,  Administrator,  St.  Kitts. 
Griffith,  Sir  W.  Brandford,  K.C.M.G.,  Barbados. 

•[Griffith,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  William  Brandford,  B.A., 
Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

•[Griffiths,  Thomas  Griff,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Grimani,  Edmund  Hornby,  Tamsui,  Formosa,  China. 

Grimmer,  Wm.  P.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 
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fGniMWADE,  Hon.  F.  S.,M.L.C.,  Harleston,  Caulfield,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Geinlinton,  Hon.  Sie  John  J.,  M.L.C.,  A.Inst.C.E.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Geintee,  Rev.  John,  The  Rectory,  Orange  WalJc,  British  Honduras. 
•[■Grove,  Daniel,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Getjndy,  Eustace  Beardoe,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Guerin,  Thomas  A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

Guebitz,  E.  P.,  SandaJcan,  British  North  Borneo. 

Gunteb,  Colonel  Howel,  Commandant  of  Defence  Force,  Brisbane, 
Queensland. 

Gurben,  R.  L.,  346  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fGuTHBiE,  Adam  W.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Guthrie,  Charles,  London  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Gwynne,  Hon.  Me.  Justice  J.  W.,  188  Metcalfe  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
fGzowsKi,  Colonel  Sir  Casimie  S.,  K.C.M.G.  ( A.D.C to  the  Queen), 
Toronto,  Canada. 

fHAAEHOFF,  Daniel  J.,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kimberley ,  Cape  Colony. 

-[•Hacker,  Rev.  William  J.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 

Haddon-Smith,  G.B.,  Chief  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 
Colony. 

Haggart,  E.  A.  H.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Hague,  George,  Merchants’  Bank,  Montreal,  Canada  ( Corresponding 
Secretary). 

Haines,  Charles  H.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Hains,  Henby,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Halder,  Albert  H.,  M.A.I.M.E.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 
Hales,  William  G.,  C.E.,  P.O.  Box  149,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Haley,  Allen,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 

Hall,  Carl,  P.O.  Box  172,  Durban,  Natal. 

Hall,  Godfrey,  Hororata,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

Hall,  James  Wesley,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Hall,  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  Hororata,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Hall,  John,  Elsternwick,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Hall,  Robert  E.,  P.O.  Box  12,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

Hall,  Thomas  S.,  Queensland  Bank,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 

Hall,  Walter  R„  Wildfell,  Potts  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Hallenstein,  Bendis,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Hallid ay,  George  C.,  M. A.,  Murwillumbah,  Tweed  River,  New  South  Wales. 
Hamilton,  Hon.  C.  Boughton,  C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Receiver-General, 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Hamilton,  Hon.  Henry  de  Courcy,  M.E.C.,  Montserrat,  West  Indies. 
Hamilton,  H.  W.  B.,  care  of  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Coolgardie, 
Western  Australia. 

Hamilton,  John  T.,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
Shanghai,  China. 

Hamnett,  Frederick  Harper,  care  of  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  Co.,  Madras. 
Hampden,  H.E.  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  Government  House  Sydney  New 
South  Wales. 

•[Hampson,  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fHAMPsoN,  J.  Atherton,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
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Hanbury-Williams,  Major  John,  Government  House,  Cape  Town,  Cape 
Colony. 

Hancock,  Edward,  P.  0.  Box  1 58,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Hancock,  H.  R.,  Wallaroo  #  Moonta  Mines,  South  Australia. 

Hancock,  Strangman,  P.  0.  Box  77,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
|Hanington,  Ernest  B.  C.,  M.D.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia  ( Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary ). 

(•Hankin,  Christopher  L.,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Hanmer,  Edward  Wingfield,  Ashburton,  Hew  Zealand. 
t Hannam,  Charles,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
fHANSEN,  VlGGO  J. 

JHardie,  William,  Fairmont  P.O.,  Kootenay  Valley,  British  Columbia. 
Harding,  George  May,  Urntata,  Tembuland,  Cape  Colony. 
Harding-Finlayson,  Morgan  H.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

("Hards,  Harry  H.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Hardwicke,  Edward  A.,  L.R.C.P.,  care  of  Post  Office,  Durban,  Natal. 
Hardy,  James  A.,  M.R.C.S.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Harel,  Philibert  C.,  Land  of  Plenty  House,  Essequibo,  British  Guiana. 
Harford,  Frederick,  M.L.C.,  St.  Andrew's,  Grenada. 

Harger,  Harold  Robert. 

Harley,  John,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Harnett,  Richard,  Bradley’s  Head  Road,  St.  Leonard’s,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

(•Harper,  Charles,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Guildford,  Western  Australia. 

Harper,  Robert,  M.L.A.,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Harragin,  John  A.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Harricks,  Francis  M.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Alma  Road,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

(•Harris,  Lieut.-Colonel  D.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Harris,  Frederic  E.,  11  Equitable  Buildings,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

■(•Harris,  Henry  William  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Harris,  Herbert,  Barrister-at-Law,  Wentworth  Court,  Elizabeth  Street, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Harris,  John  Myer,  Sulymap,  Sierra  Leone. 

Harris,  S.  Alice,  Assistant  Surveyor,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Harris,  Saul,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Harrison,  Eric  F.,  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

(■Harrison,  Frank,  Cascade  Estate,  Make,  Seychelles. 

Harrison,  J.  H.  Hugh,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.B.C.P.,  Orange  Walk,  British 
Honduras. 

f Harrison,  J.  Spranger,  P.O.  Box  17,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Harrisson,  Sydney  T.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Harrold,  Major  Arthur  L.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

(•Harrow,  Edwin,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Harrower,  James,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

(•Harsant,  Sidney  B.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Hart,  Francis,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Hartley,  Surgeon  Lieut.-Colonel  Edmund  B.,  V.C.,  King  William's 
Town,  Cape  Colony. 
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Hartley,  Edwin  J.,  31  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Harvey,  Alexander  T.,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Haryey,  Hon.  Augustus  W.,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 

Haryey,  James,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

■(■Haryey,  Thomas  L.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Harwood,  David  W.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Harwood,  Joshua  J.,  Architectural  Department,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Hassard,  Charles,  Durban,  Natal. 

Haskins,  Henry  Gore,  P.  0.  Box  793,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Hathorn,  Kenneth H.,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Havelock,  H.E.  Sir  Arthur  E.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  Government  House, 
Madras. 

Hawker,  Edward  W.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Hawker,  Michael  S.,  Bungaree,  South  Australia  ;  and  Adelaide  Club. 
Hawker,  Kichard  M.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Hawkes,  George  Wright,  J.P.,  188  Childers  Street,  North  Adelaide,  South 
Australia. 

Hawtayne,  George  H.,  C.M.G.,  Administrator-General,  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana  ( Corresponding  Secretary). 

Hawtayne,  Major  T.  M.,  Travelling  Commissioner,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
f  Hay,  Hon.  Alexander,  M.L.C.,  Linden,  near  Adelaide,  South  Australia , 
•(•Hay,  Henry,  Collindina,  New  South  Wales. 

(■Hay,  James,  P.O.  Box  152,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Hay,  James  Douglas,  Cue,  Western  Australia. 

Hay,  James  M.  Allen,  Timber  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Hay,  H.E.  Sir  James  Shaw,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Barbados. 
t Hay,  John,  LL.D.,  Crow’s  Nest,  North  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

(Hay,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Haygarth,  Graham  A.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

Haynes,  Robert,  Registrar  in  Chancery,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
■(•Hayward,  Edward  W.,  Messrs.  J.  Martin  $  Co.,  Adelaide,  South 
Australia. 

(•Hazell,  Charles  S.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Head,  Wm.  Beachy,  P.  0.  Box  1315,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Heath,  Walter,  M.A.,  care  of  Messrs.  Hart  Flower,  Adelaide  Street, 
Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Hebden,  George  H.,  Erambie,  Molong,  New  South  Wales;  and  Union  Club. 
tHEBRON,  A.  S.,  Barrister -at-Law,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Hector,  Alexander,  Bank  of  Africa,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

*Hector,  Sir  James,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonial  Museum,  Wellington,  New 
Zealand. 

Helison,  John  C.,  Port  Darwin,  South  Australia. 

Hely-Hutchinson,  H.E.  The  Hon.  Sir  Walter  F.,  G.C.M.G.,  Government 
House,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

(Hemery,  Percy,  Receiver- General's  Office,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Hemming,  H.E.  Sir  Augustus  W.  L.,  R.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Hemming,  John,  Civil  Commissioner,  Grahamstoum,  Cape  Colony. 
Henderson,  Joseph,  C.M.G.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Henderson,  J.  C.  A.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
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Henderson,  Samuel,  Woodford  Lodge,  Trinidad. 

Hendriks,  A.  J.,  Black  River,  Jamaica. 

•(■Hennessy,  David  V.,  J.P.,  Sydenham,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Henning,  Rudolf  H.,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia. 

Henry,  John  McKenzie,  Walker  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Henry,  Hon.  John,  M.H.A.,  Devonport  West,  Tasmania. 

Henry  L.  Clements,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Hensman,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Alfred  Peach,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Herman,  C.  Lawrence,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  42  Burg  Street,  Cape  Town, 
Cape  Colony  ;  and  Civil  Service  Club. 

Herman,  Isaac,  16  Barrack  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

IIewick,  John  E.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
■(-Hicks,  The  Right  Rev.  John  Wale,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein, 
Bishop’s  Lodge,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 
fHiDDiNGH,  J.  M.  E.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

IHiddingh,  Michael,  F.C.S.,  Rowlands,  Cape  Colony. 

Hiddingh,  William,  Barrister-at-Law,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Higgins,  Lieut.-Colonel  Thomas  Walker,  Higginsbrook,  Adelaide,  South 
Australia. 

JHighett,  John  Moore. 

Hill,  Charles  Wm.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 

Hill,  Edward  C.  H.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Singapore. 

Hill,  George,  care  of  Stock  Exchange,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Hill,  LukeM.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

•flliLL,  Thomas  Heslop,  Sungei  TJjong,  Straits  Settlements. 

Hill,  Wardrop  M.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 


■Hillary,  George,  Durban,  Natal. 

Tillman,  George  E.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Tills,  T.  Agg,  31  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

■Hitchins,  Charles,  Durban,  Ratal. 

Todgson,  Hon.  Frederic  M„  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra,  Gold 
Coast  Colony. 

fHoEY,  Ung  Bok,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

TIoffmeister,  C.  R.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Singapore. 

Tofmeyr,  Hon.  J.  H.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Togo,  Charles  Edward,  C.E.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Hogg,  Henry  Roughton,16  Market  Buildings,  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne, 

Australia-,  and  Melbourne  Club. 

Holdship,  George,  J.P.,  3  Brent  Terrace,  Roslyn  Gardens,  Darhnghurst, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Holdship,  Thomas  H.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Hole,  Hugh  Marshall,  Civil  Commissioner,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

Hole,  William,  Jahore,  Straits  Settlements.  . 

Holland,  Cuyler  A.,  care  of  British  Columbia  Land  Co.,  Victoria,  British 

Columbia. 

Holland,  John  A.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1  Hollins, Richard R. ,  P. O.Box 289,  Johannesburg, Transvaal;  andPretona. 
\ Hollis,  A.  Claud,  H.B.M.  Consulate,  Zanzibar. 

Holmes,  John  R.,  District  Commissioner,  Accra,  Gold  o oast  Colony. 
Holroyd  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Edward  D.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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Holt,  Basil  A.,  care  of  Australian  Joint  Stock  iBank,  Croydon,  Queensland. 
fHoLT,  Walter  H.,  J.P.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Holton,  Harold,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

IIolwell,  Charles  A.,  care  of  Messrs.  Savage  §■  Hill,  Durban,  Natal. 
t Homan,  Leonard  E.  B.,  P.O.  Box  178,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Honey,  Eichard,  12  San  Juan  de  Letran,  Mexico. 

Hood,  Augustus  W.  Governor  of  the  Prison,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

fHoPE,  C.  H.  S.,  Maretimo,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 

fHoPE,  James  William,  M.E.C.P.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia, 

Hope,  T.C.,  M.D.,  Geelong,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Hofgood,  John  Edgar,  St.  George's  Terrace,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Hopkins,  T.  Hollis,  Townsville,  Queensland. 

Hopley,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  William  M.,  Kimberley,  Cage  Colony. 
fHoRDERN,  Edward  Carr,  211  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

I  Hordern,  Samuel,  Betford  Hall,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  W lies. 
Horn,  Thomas  Sutherland,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
tHoRNABRoox,  Charles  A.,  Gilles  Street ,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Horsford,  Hon.  David  Barnes,  M.L.C.,  Receiver-General,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 

Horsford,  Samuel  L.,  M.L.C.,  St.  Kitts. 

Horton,  Alfred  G.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Hose,  Et.  Eev.  George  F.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Singapore  and  Sarawak, 
Bishop's  House,  Singapore. 

Hosken,  Josiah  E.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Hosken,  William,  P.  O.  Box  667,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

|Hosmer,  Captain  Edward  A.  C.,  Virden,  Manitoba,  Canada. 

Hotson,  John,  Newport  Freezing  Works,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Howard,  John  Wm.,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Howat,  George,  130  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Howatson,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Port  of  Spam,  Trinidad. 

Howie,  James,  Fort  George,  Bakana,  New  Calabar,  West  Africa. 
Hubbard,  H.  Malcolm,  care  of  Messrs.  McPhillips,  Wootten  f  Barnard, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

!Huddart,  James,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Hudson,  George,  J.P.,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Hudson,  G.  Wreford,  care  of  G.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape 
Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Hudson,  Herbert  L.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

■j" Hudson,  Walter  E.,  P.O.  Box  189,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

IHughes,  Commander  E.  Jukes,  E.N. 

Hughes,  Oswald,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
fHuGHES-HuGHES,  T.  W. 

IIulett,  George  Herbert,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  P.O.  Box 
230,  Durban,  Natal. 

Hulett,  James  Liege,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kearsney,  Nonoti,  Natal. 

Hull,  George  H.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

fHuLL,  W.  WlNSTANLEY.  I 

Humby,  Henry  G.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Verulam,  Natal. 

Humphreys,  Octavius,  Chief  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
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Hunt,  Walter  R.,  Auditor-General,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Hunteb,  Cecil  W.,  care  of  H.  Benton,  Esq.,  Denmark ,  South  Australia. 
Hunter,  Charles  H.,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Hunter,  Charles  Thomson,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Hunter,  David,  Government  Railways,  Durban,  Natal. 

Hunter,  Hamilton,  Chief  Police  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fiji  ( Corresponding 
Secretary'). 

1'Hunter,  Thomas  A.,  27  Octagon,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Hurrell,  William,  Gwelo,  Matabeleland. 

Hutchins,  David  E.,  Conservator  of  Forests,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Hutchinson,  George  H.,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

Hutchinson,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Joseph  T.,  M.A.,  Grenada, 
West  Indies. 

Hutton,  Hon.  Charles  William,  M.L.A.,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 
Hutton,  Edward  M.,  M.A.,  Registrar,  Supreme  Court,  Gibraltar. 
Hutton,  John  Knox,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

-(•Hutton,  J.  Mount,  Goongarric  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Goongarrie,  Western 
Australia. 

Hutton,  William,  Fort  George,  Balcana,  New  Calabar,  West  Africa. 
Hyam,  Abraham,  P.O.  Box  234,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Hyams,  Frank,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 


Ievers,  Robert  Lancelot,  Mount  levers,  Royal  Park,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Ikin,  Rev.  Alfred,  D.D.,  Point,  Natal. 

Im  Thurn,  Everard  F.,  C.M.G.,  Pomeroon  River,  British  Guiana. 
Ingall,  William,  F.R.,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

|Inglis,  Hon.  James,  M.L.A.,  Dean’s  Place,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Inglis,  Wm.  Wood,  P.O.  Box  2056,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Innis,  Thomas  Walrond,  Britannia  Estate,  Mauritius. 

I’Ons,  Frederick  F.,  Kenilworth  Club,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Ireland,  J.  S.  A.,  M.B.  ( Surgeon  Superintendent  Indian  Emigration 
Service). 

Irish,  George  H.,  Montserrat,  West  Indies. 

Irvine,  Hans  W.  H.,  Great  Western  Vineyard,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Irving,  Robert  J.,  Western  Australian  Pastoral  and  Colonisation  Co., 
Kojonup,  Western  Australia. 

Isaac,  George  Michael,  P.O.  Box  75,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

■(•Isaacs,  David,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Isaacs,  Emanuel,  P.O.  Box  1,  Maf eking,  British  Bechuanaland, 
Isemongeb,  Hon.  Edwin  E.,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Singapore. 


Jack,  A.  Hill,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Jackson,  Hon.  Capt.  H.  M.,  R.A.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Gibraltar. 
Jackson,  Robert  E.,  Q.C.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

■(•Jacob,  William  F.,  Feilding,  New  Zealand. 
f  Jacobs,  Isaac,  72  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Jacobs,  Montagu,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

Jacobsen,  H.  R.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
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.Tagger,  John  Wm.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

f  Jambs,  Edwin  Matthew,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.  (Eng.),  2  Collins  S'.reet, 

Melbourne,  Australia. 

f  James,  J.  William,  F.G.S.,  Tanasari,  Blakehurst,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

James,  Philip  Haughton,  Devon  Lodge,  Half  Way  Tree,  Jamaica. 
Jameson,  Adam,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Jameson,  George,  Canterbury  Farmers’  Co-operative  Co.,  Christchurch, 
New  Zealand. 

f  Jameson,  Dr.  L.  S.,  C.B.,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Jameson,  Hon.  Robert,  M.L.C.,  Durban,  Natal. 

Jamieson,  Edmund  C.,  P.  0.  Box  357,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Jamieson,  George,  C.M.G.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Shanghai,  China. 
f  Jamieson,  M.  B.,  C.E.,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Jamison,  William  T. 

Jardine,  C.  K.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Jardine,  John  F.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Jarrett,  Michael  Lewis,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.  (Edin.),  British  Sherbro, 
West  Africa. 

Jarvis,  Leslie,  Dominica,  West  Indies. 

Jellicoe,  R.  Vincent,  Buxton  House,  George  Street,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
■(•Jenkins,  H.  L.,  Indian  Civil  Service. 

Jenkins,  Arthur  Rogers,  Durban,  Natal. 

(•Jeppe,  Carl,  Barrister-at-Law,  P.O.  Box  60,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 
(■Jeppe,  Julius,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

■j* Jeppe,  Julius,  Jun.,  P.O.  Box  60,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Jerningham,  H.E.  Sir  Hubert  E.  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Jessop,  William  H.,  Grand  National  Hotel,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

4 Joel,  Louis,  P.O.  Box  232,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Joel,  Woolf,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
t  Johnson,  Frank  W.  F.,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Johnson,  Frederick  William,  A.Inst.C.E.,  Public  Works  Department, 
Colombo,  Ceylon. 

(•Johnson,  James  Angas,  Prospect,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Johnson,  Joseph  C.  F.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Johnston,  Hon.  C.  J.,  M.L.C.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
t Johnston,  David  W.,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  2022,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 
Johnston,  Douglas  H.,  Annandale,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Johnston,  Sir  Harry  H.,  K.C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul-General,  Tunis. 
f  Johnston,  James,  J.P.,  Oakbank,  Mount  Barker,  South  Australia. 
Johnston,  Percival,  J.P.,  care  of  Messrs.  Jones  f  Jones,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Chambers,  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Johnston,  Sydney,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Johnston,  Thomas  G .,  care  of  Hon.  W.  D.  Stewart,  M.L.C.,  Dunedin,  New 
Zealand. 

Johnston,  Hon.  Walter  Woods,  M.H.R.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Johnstone,  H.  W.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Johnstone,  Robert,  Board  of  Supervision,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Jones,  Alfred,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo. 
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f  Jones,  Charles  T.,  M.L.A.,  St.  David’s,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Jones,  Edward,  C.E.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

Jones,  Edward,  J.P.,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Adelaide  South 
Australia. 

t Jones,  Evan  H.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Jones,  Captain  Hesketh,  Albany,  Western  Australia. 

Jones,  John  R.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Jones,  J.  Thomas,  Bradfield,  Barbados. 

Jones,  Mathew,  Assistant  Colonial  Surveyor,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Jones,  Oswald,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

Jones,  Philip  Sydney,  M.D.,  16  College  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Jones,  Commander  R.  D.  Paget,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

Jones,  Ronald  M.,  South  African  Exploration  Co.,  Kimberley,  Cape 
Colony. 

Jones,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  S.  Twentyman,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Jones,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  W.  H.  Hyndman,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Jones,  Wm.  Herbert,  278  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

J  Jones,  Sir  W.  H.  Quayle. 

Jones,  William  T.,  8  Collins  Street  West,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
■(■Jonsson,  F.  L.,  Durban,  Natal. 

Jordison,  Frank,  Gwelo,  Matabeleland. 

Joseph,  Hugh  Gore,  Trichinopoly ,  India. 

Joseph,  S.  A.,  Midhurst,  Nelson  Street,  Woollahra,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

Judd,  Albert  G.,  P.O.  Box  127,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Junius,  Henry  G.,  P.O.  Box  426,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Justice,  Major-General  W.  Clive,  C.M.G. 

Juta,  Hon.  Sir  Henry  H.,  Q.C.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 


Keats,  Herbert  F.  C.,  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Keenan,  James,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Keep,  John,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

IKeigwin,  Thomas  Henry,  Market  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
f  Keith,  John  T.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Kelly,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  H.  G.,  Akassa,  Niger  Territories,  West 
Africa. 

|Kelly,  James  John,  Ellimatta,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fKELTY,  William,  Albany,  Western  Australia. 

Kemp,  Hon.  G.  T.  R.,  M.D.,  M.L.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Kemsley,  James,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Kemsley,  John,  Bustenburg,  Transvaal. 

Kennedy,  Charles  Dugald,  Browning  Street,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Kennedy,  James  Hutchinson,  Treasurer,  Chartered  Co.,  Salisbury, 
Mashonaland. 

Kenny,  W.,  M.D.  ( Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emigration  Service). 
Kent,  William  J.,  P.O.  Box  294,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Kergariou,  E.  de,  Paramaribo,  Surinam,  Dutch  Guiana. 

Kermode,  Robert,  Mona  Vale,  Tasmania. 

•(•Kerry,  T.  C.,  Sutton  Lodge,  Bemmauaa,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
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Kettle,  Nathaniel,  Napier ,  New  Zealand. 

Kewley,  Charles,  M.A.,  St.  Cyprian's  Grammar  School,  Kimberley,  Cape 
Colony. 

t Keynes,  Richard  R.,  Keyneton,  South  Australia. 

fKiDDLE,  William,  Walbundrie  Station,  Albury,  New  South  Wales. 

Kidson,  John  Pexall  Wm.,  Make,  Seychelles. 

Kilby,  Henry  G.,  Bentham,  Hunter’s  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Kincaid,  John,  P.O.  Box  2186,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

King,  Hon.  Philip  G.,  M.L.C.,  Banksia,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

fKiNG,  Thomas  A.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 

Kingsmill,  W.  T.,  Tort  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Kinsman,  W.  H.,  Durban,  Natal. 
fKiRK,  William,  Townsville,  Queensland. 

Kirker,  James,  South  British  Insurance  Co.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Kirkwood,  James  C.,  P.  0.  Box  228,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

Kirton,  Captain  George,  Fcilding,  New  Zealand. 

Kisch,  Daniel  Montague,  E.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  668,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. 

Kitchen,  J ohn  H.,  St.  Hilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Kither,  William,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 

Knapp,  J.  C.,  P.O.  Box  98,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Knevett,  J .  S.  K.  de,  2  Rue  de  Loxum,  Brussels. 

Knight,  Arthur,  Audit  Office,  Singapore. 

Knight,  Claud  Hope,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Jaltipan,  Estado  de  Vera  Crus, 
Mexico. 

Knight,  J.  Charles  E.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Knollys,  Hon.  Sir  Clement  C.,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 

Knollys,  Major  Louis  F.,  C.M.G.,  Inspector-General  of  Police,  Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

Knox,  Hon.  Edward,  M.L.C.,  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

Knox,  Edward  B.  J.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  A.E.I.B.A.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal.. 

Knox,  William,  74  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

fKasNiG,  Paul,  Beau  Bassin,  Mauritius. 

fKoHLER,  Charles  W.  H.,  Riverside,  Paarl,  Cape  Colony. 

Koll,  Otto  H.,  P.  0.  Box  1401,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

Kopke,  Hermann,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fKoTHAEi,  Jehangir  H.,  Karachi,  India. 

IKriel,  Rev.  H.  T. 

fKuHR,  Henry  R.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Kynsey,  Sir  William  R.,  C.M.G.,  Principal  Medical  Officer  and  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Kyshe,  James  Wm.  Norton,  Registrar  of  the  Courts,  Hong  Kong. 

fLAGDEN,  Sir  Godfrey  Yeatman,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Residency,  Maseru, 
Basutoland ,  South  Africa, 

Laing,  Hon.  John,  M.L.A.,  Blackwoods,  Seymour,  Cape  Colony. 
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Lamb,  Tompson,  Liverpool  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Lamington,  H.E.  Eight  Hon.  Loud,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 
Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Lamprey,  Surgeon  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  J.,  F.E.G.S.,  Army  Medical  Staff. 
Lance,  Thomas  H.,  Horsley  Down,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

Landale,  Alexander,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

Landale,  Eobert  H.,  Deniliquin,  New  South  W ales. 
fLANG,  William,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Langdale,  Captain  Frederick  Lenox,  Wakaya,  Fiji. 

Langdon,  Charles  P.,  122  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Langdon,  Henry  J.,  122  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Lange,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  J.  H.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

•(Langerman,  J.  W.  S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Langton,  Hon.  Edward,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

•(•Langtree,  Charles  Wm.,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
•(■Larnach,  Hon.  W.  J.  M.,  C.M.G.,  M.H.B.,  The  Camp,  Dunedin,  New 
Zealand. 

Laurier,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid,  G.C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Law,  Charles  F.,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

ILawley,  Alfred  L.,  Beira,  East  Africa. 

Lawrence,  James,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Layton,  Bendyshe,  Messrs.  Gibb,  Livingston,  Co.,  Hong  Kong. 
fLEA,  Julian  Augustus,  M.B.,  F.E.C.S.,  Graliamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Leacock,  Hon.  W.  P.,  M.L.C.,  Barbados. 

f  Leake,  George,  M.L.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
|Leech,  H.  W.  Chambre,  LL.D.,  State  Treasurer,  Perak,  Straits 
Settlements. 

ILeech,  John  Bourke  Massey,  Kinta,  Perak,  Straits  Settlements. 

Leefe,  Henry  E.,  The  Residency,  Rotumah,  Fiji. 

Lefevre,  J.  M.,  M.D.,  C.M.,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

Legge,  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  Vincent,  E.A.,  Cullenswood  House,  St.  Marys, 
Tasmania. 

Le  Hunte,  Hon.  George  Euthyen,  M.E.C.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Port 
Louis,  Mauritius. 

Lemberg,  P.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Le  Mesurier,  Cecil  J.  E.,  The  Carnac  Mills,  Batticaloa,  Ceylon. 

Le  Miehe,  Hippolyte,  Jun.,  Rose  Cottage,  Curepipe,  Mauritius. 
fLEMFRiERE,  John  Thomson,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
ILenz,  Otto,  P.  O.  Box  92,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Leonard,  Charles,  P.O.  Box  46,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Leonard,  Hon.  James  W.,  Q.C.,  The  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Leonard,  William,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

Lepper,  Charles  H.,  F.E.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  182,  Durban,  Natal. 

Le  Eoux,  D.  M.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

•(•Leslie,  J.  H.,  P.O.  Box  894,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Leuchars,  John  W.,  M.L.A.,  Durban,  Natal. 

•(•Levey,  James  A.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

Levi,  Joseph,  Lulington,  Princes  Street,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Leyi,’  Hon.  Nathaniel,  M.L.C.,  Liverpool,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Levy,  Arthur,  Mandeville,  Jamaica. 
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Lewis,  Allan  Wellesley,  Barrister-at-Law,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 
Lewis,  Jacob  Wm.,  Lumley  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Lewis,  Louis  Lucas,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

ILewis,  Neil  Elliott,  M.H.A,,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Hobart,  Tasmania  ( Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary). 

Lewis,  Eobert  E.,  414  Little  Collins  Street j  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Lewis,  Hon.  Sir  Samuel,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

JLewis,  Thomas,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

fLicHTHEiM,  Jacob,  P.O.  Box  1618,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

ILiddle,  Frederic  C.,  Hand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Liddle,  Horace  S.,  Hand  Club,  Johatmesburg,  Transvaal. 

Liebmann,  Henry  B.,  Wynyard  Square,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Liebmann,  Prof.  James  A.,  Diocesan  College,  Bondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 
Lincoln,  Gabriel,  Civil  Service,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Lindsay,  Dayid,  F.B.G.S.,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia. 

Lindsay,  Henry  Lill,  Harrismith,  Orange  Free  State. 

Lindsay,  John  H.,  Hoyal  Survey  Dept,  Bangkok,  Siam. 

1'Lindup,  Walter,  Fairview  Tower,  Maritzburq ,  Natal. 

Lipp,  Charles,  J.P.,  African  Banking  Corporation,  Kimberley,  Cape 
Colony. 

Lissner,  Hon,  Isidor,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fLiTKiE,  Emil  M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Little,  Eobert  McEwen,  Kudah,  West  Coast,  British  North  Borneo. 
tLiYERSiDGE,  Archibald,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  The 
University,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Llewelyn,  His  Honour  Eobert  B.,  C.M.G.,  Administrator,  Bathurst, 
Gambia. 

Lloyd,  Charles  Wm.,  Hay f  eld,  Granville  Heights,  Sydney ,  New  South 
Wales. 

Lloyd,  G.  Hamilton. 

Lloyd,  Lancelot  T.,  127  Phillip  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Locke,  J ohn,  care  of  Colonial  Bank,  Barbados. 

•(•Lockward,  Henry,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

Loftie,  Eowley  C.,  J.P.,  Government  Resident,  Albany,  Western  Australia. 
Logan,  James  D.,  M.L.A.,  Matj esfontein,  Cape  Colony. 

Long,  Edward  M.,  Havana,  Mackay ,  Queensland. 

Long,  Hon.  W.  A.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Longden,  Herbert  T.,  Gwelo,  Matabeleland. 

Longden,  W.  H.,  Somerset  East,  Cape  Colony. 

Longley,  Hon.  J.  Wilberforce,  Q.C.,  M.E.C.,  M.P.P.,  Halifax,  Nova 

Scotia. 


Loos,  F.  C.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

tLouBSER,  Matthew  M„  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Love,  J.  E.,  99  Bathurst  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Loveday,  Eichard  Kelsey,  M.V.E.,  F.E.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal 
Lovell,  Edward  A.,  M.A.,  Ph.  D.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Lagos,  West 
Africa . 

Lovell,  Hon.  Francis  H.,  C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  M.E.C.S.E.,  Surgeon- 
General,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

[‘Lovely,  Lieut.-Colonel  James  Chapman,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
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•(•Lovely,  Wk.  H.  C.,  M.A.I.M.E.,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia. 
Lovemore,  Harry  C.,  P.O.  Box  238,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Low,  Henry  J.,  321  Dorchester  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Lowe,  Frederick  G-.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

Lowles,  John  I.,  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  Coolgardie,  Western 
Australia. 

tLuARD,  Hon.  Edward  Chauncy,  M.C.P.,  Plantation  La  Bonne  Intention, 
British  Guiana. 

fLucAS,  Alexander  B.,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal. 

Lucas,  A.  E.  B.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Lucas,  Rev.  D.  V.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Grimsby,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Lucas,  Captain  Gould  A.,  Durban,  Natal. 

•(Lucas,  Philip  de  N.,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal. 

Lumb,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C.  F.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Lumgair,  George,  Store-keeper  General,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
tLuMSDEN,  David,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colong. 

Lyell,  Andrew,  37  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
t Lyman,  Henry  H.,  74  McTavish  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Lynch,  Edward  B.,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 

Lyons,  Charles,  Imperial  Chambers,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Lyons,  Harry  S.,  “  Moon  ”  Office,  Pritchard  Street  East,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. 

Lys,  Godfrey,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Lyttelton,  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Albert  Victor,  M.A.,  Bloemfontein, 
Orange  Free  State. 

Maasdorf,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C.  G.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Maben,  A.  W.,  Huntingdon  Lodge,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal. 

Macarthur,  Arthur  H.,  87  Macleay  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Macarthur,  Duncan,  P.O.  Box  499,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Macarthur,  E.  J.  Bayly,  care  of  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales. 

Macarthy,  Thos.  G.,  Phoenix  Brewery,  Tory  St.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Macaskie,  John  C.,  District  Judge,  Papho,  Cyprus, 

Macaulay,  John  May,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

MacBride,  Robert  K.,  C.M.G.,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Macdonald,  C.  Falconar  J.,  Wantabadgery,  Wagga  Wagga,  New  South 
Wales. 

Macdonald,  Claude  A.,  Wantabadgery,  Wagga  Wagga,  New  South 
Wales. 

MacDonald,  H.E.  Sir  Claude  M„  K.C.M.G.,  Peking,  China. 
Macdonald,  Duncan,  P.O.  Box  3051,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 
MacDonald,  Ebenezer,  Kamilaroi,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  Lew  South 
Wales. 

Macdonald,  George,  Director  of  Education,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Macdonald,  Rev.  J.  Middleton,  H.M.  Bengal  Chaplain,  Nowgong , 
Central  India. 

Macdonald,  Thomas  Morell,  Invercargill,  New  Zealand. 

Macdougall,  James,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

tMACDOWALL,  Day  Hort,  M.P.,  Prince  Albert,  N.W.T.,  Canada. 
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MacEwen,  Hon.  Alexander  P.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong. 
fMACFARLANE,  James,  Newlands,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Macfarlane,  Thomas,  Inland  Revenue  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Macfarlane,  Robert,  M.V.R.,  Harrismith,  Orange  Free  State. 
MacFarlane,  Roderick,  Hudson's  Bag  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Macfee,  K.  N.,  45  St.  Sacrament  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
tMACFiE,  Robert  A.,  Estancia  Perla,  Luquillo,  Forto  Rico,  West  Indies. 
MacGill,  William  G.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Macglashan,  Lieut. -Colonel  John  C.,  C.M.G. 

Macglashan,  Neel,  J.P.,  cjo  Chartered  Company,  TJmtali,  Mashonaland. 
MacGregor,  William,  Australian  Chib,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Machattie  Thomas,  Alexander,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Bathurst,  New  South  Wales. 
Macintosh,  James,  c/o  Ba/nTc  of  New  South  Wales,  Townsville,  Queensland. 
Mackay,  JEneas  D.,  Hand-in-Hand  Insurance  Co.,  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana. 

|Mackay,  A.  W.j  Newington  College,  Stanmore,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Mackay,  George',  Marzelsfontein,  Douglas,  Cape  Colony. 

Mackay,  James,  Strathreay ,  Feilding,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
fMACKAy,  John  Kenneth,  Dungog,  New  South  Wales. 

Mackellar,  Hon.  Charles  K.,  M.L.C.,  M.B.,  131  Macquarie  Street, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
f MacKenzie,  Rev.  John,  Hanley,  Cape  Colony. 

Mackenzie,  John  Eddie,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Kimberley ,  Cape  Colony. 

Mackenzie,  William,  Castlereagh,  Dikoya,  Ceylon. 
f  Mackinnon,  W .  K.,  Marida,  Yallock,  Boorcan,  Victoria,  Australia. 
fMAcLABEN,  David,  62  Frank  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
fMACLEAN,  Norman,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  68,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
MacLeod,  Murdoch,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Macpherson,  John,  3348  G  Street,  San  Diego,  California,  TJ.S.A. 
McAdam,  Hon.  Alex.,  M.L.C.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 

McCallum,  H.E.  Major  Henry  Edward,  R.E.,  C.M.G.,  Government 
House,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

McCallum,  William,  P.  O.  Box  155,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
McCarthy,  James  A..,  Solicitor- General,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
McCarthy,  Robert  H.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
|McCaughan,  Patrick  K.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

I'McCaughey,  Samuel,  Coonong,  Tirana,  New  South  Wales. 
f  McConnell,  James,  Ardmore  Hall,  Vuma,  Fiji. 

McCowat,  Robert  L.,  P.O.  Box  318,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

McCrae,  FarquharP.  G.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
McCulloch,  Alexander,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

McCulloch,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

McCullough,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  High  Street,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
McDonald,  Darent  H.,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
McDonald,  Ernest  E.,  Government  Secretariat,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
McEacharn,  Malcolm  D.,  Goathland,  Balaclava  Road,  Melbourne,  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

McEvoy,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

McFarland,  Robert,  Barooga,  Deniliguin,  New  South  Wales. 

McGavin,  E.  W.,  East  Street,  Poona,  India. 
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McGibbon,  E.  D.,  Q.C.,  St.  James's  Club,  Montreal,  Canada. 
fMcG-ouN,  Archibald,  Jun.,  181  St.  James  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
McGowan,  Robert  J.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

McGrath,  Hon.  George,  Charlemont,  Jamaica. 

JMcGregor,  Alexander,  J.P.,  Rotidebosch,  Cage  Colony. 

McGuire,  Felix,  M.H.R.,  Mount  Royal,  Ilawera,  New  Zealand. 
McHardy,  Alexander,  Black  Bead,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

McHarg,  James  A.,  Messrs.  Brooks,  Me  Glashan,  <$•  McHarg,  Flinders  Lane, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

McIlwraith,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
I'McIlwraith,  John,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony , 

McIlwraith,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

McIvor,  James  Balfour,  Be  Aar,  Cape  Colony. 

McKilligan,  John  B.,  P.O.  Box  125,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
McKinnon,  Neil  R.,  F.R.,  Barrister-at-Law ,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 
McLaren,  J.  Gordon,  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  Coolgarclie,  Western 
Australia. 

1'McLean,  George,  Bunedin,  New  Zealand. 

t McLean,  R.  D.  Douglas,  M.H.R.,  Marackakaho,  Napier,  New  Zealand 
(  Corresponding  Secretary). 
t  McLeod,  Edwin,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
fMcMiLLAN,  Frederick  D.,  P.O.  Box  1541,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
McNaughton,  Colin  B.,  Forest  Bepartment,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
McNellan,  JohnF.,  P.O.  Box  2162,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

McNess,  James  E.,  Natal  Government  Railways,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Magarey,  William  J.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fMAGER,  Wm.  Kelk,  J.P.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Mair,  George,  Groongal,  near  Hay,  New  South  Wales. 

Major,  Hon.  Charles,  M.L.C.,  Barrister-at-Law,  St.John's,  Antigua. 
Malan,  Commander  C.  F.  de  M.,  R.N.,  Merindol,  Kearsney,  Natal. 
tMALCOLM,  George  W.,  Oriental  Estates  Co.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Malcolm,  James,  Exchange  Corner,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

Malcolm,  Hon.  O.  D.,  Q.C.,  Attorney- General,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Mallett,  Percy  Wm.,  Attoimey-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

IMan,  Colonel  Alexander,  C.M.G. 

Manchee,  John  C.,  Glen  Moan,  Willow  Tree,  New  South  Wales. 

Mandy,  Frank,  Be  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Manifold,  W.  T.,  Purrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Mant,  Charles  F.,  Grand  Canary  Coaling  Co.,  Las  Palmas,  Grand 
Canary. 

1'Marais,  Christian  L.,  Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony. 

■f  Marais,  Johannes  H.,  Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony. 

Marais,  Peter  H.,  Highbury,  Wynburg,  Cape  Colony. 

4Marks,  Alexander,  J.P.,  Consul  for  Japan,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
|Marks,  Herbert  T.,  P.O.  Box  1941,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Marks,  Percy  J.,  B.A.,  80  Victoria  Street,  Barlinghurst,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

f  Marshall,  Alfred  Witter,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Marshall,  Arthur  H.,  Oriental  Estates  Co.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
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t  Marshall,  Henry  B.,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal. 

■[Marshall,  Major  Robert  S.,  Eve  Leary  Barracks,  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana. 

Marsiiman,  John,  Avonside,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Marsland,  Luke  W.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

Martin,  Delos  J.,  St.  John's,  Antigua.  _ 

Martin,  Colonel  Sir  Richard  E.  R.,  K.C.M.G.,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Martin,  Thomas  M.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

fMARzETTi,  C.  J.,  M.R.A.S.,  Bowley,  Balangoda,  Ceylon. 

Mason,  E.  G-.  L.,  Colonial  Bank,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

1'Matcham,  John  E.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

IMathieson,  John,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Matterson,  Charles  H.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

+ Matthews,  J.  W.,  M.D.',  P.O.  Box  437,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
IMaund,  Edward  A.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

Maunsell,  Horatio  E.,  M.B.,  4  Duke  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Maurice,  M.  Sidney,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Maurice,  Richard  Thelwall,  Fourth  Creek,  Magill,  Adelaide,  South 
Australia. 

fMAVROGORDATO,  Theodore  E.,  Local  Commandant  of  Police,  Papho, 
Cyprus  ( Corresponding  Secretary). 

1'Maxwell,  Frederic  M.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Maxwell,  Hon.  Joseph  Renner,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Chief  Magistrate,  Gambia, 
West  Africa. 

Maxwell,  Major  Thomas,  J.P.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Lower  Umfolosi, 
Zululand. 

Maxwell,  Wigram  M.,  P.O.  Box  689,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Maxwell,  H.E.  Sir  William  Edward,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 
Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

May,  Cornelius,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Maydon,  John  G-.,  M.L.A.,  Durban,  Natal. 

Mayers,  Joseph  Briggs,  Plantation  Wales,  British  Guiana, 

■[Maynard,  Captain  J.  G.,  The  Club,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

Mead,  Frederick,  South  African  Breweries,  Lim.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Mears,  James  Edward,  Sunnyside,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Meeson,  John,  Barrister-at-Law,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
fMEGGiNSON,  Wharram,  Carolina,  Watawala,  Ceylon. 

JMelhado,  William,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Truxillo,  Spanish  Honduras. 
Melvill,  Samuel,  Surveyor- General’s  Office,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
jMelvill,  E.  H.  V.,  Land  Surveyor,  P.O.  Box  719,  Johannesburg , 
Transvaal. 

Melyille,  Hon.  George,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary ,  St.  John’s,  Antigua. 
Mendelssohn,  Isidor,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Mendelssohn,  Sidney,  Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony. 

Menendez,  M.  R.,  Deputy  Consul-General,  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa. 
Mennie,  James  C.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Mercer,  John,  Otto's  Kopje  Mining  Company,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fMEREDiTH,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  Singapore. 

IMeredith-Eaye,  Clarence  Kay,  Meiringen,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
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Merewether,  Edward  Marsh,  Inspector  of  Prisons ,  Singapore,  Straits 
Settlements. 

Merivale,  George  M.,  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright,  $  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

Merriman,  Hon.  John  X.,M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Messer,  Allan  E.,  Attorney -at-Law,  3  Croat  Street,  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana. 

Messeryy,  Alfred,  M.A.,  Sector,  Soyal  College,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius , 
Meudell,  William,  c/o  Bank  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Michaelts,  Gustave  E.,  care  of  Messrs.  L.  8;  E.  Wertheimer,  Frankfurt- 
on-the-Maine,  Germany. 

-fMiCHAU,  J.  J.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Michell,  Roland  L.  N.,  District  Commissioner,  Limassol,  Cyprus. 
Michie,  Alexander,  c/o  Chartered,  Bank  of  India,  Shanghai,  China. 
Michie,  Alexander,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Middlebrook,  John  E.,  Premier  Studio,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Middleton,  James  Gowing,  M.D.,  8  Rue  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Middleton,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  John  Page,  Larnaca,  Cyprus. 

Middleton,  William,  Church  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Middleton,  William  Henry,  Durban,  Natal. 

Miles,  Alfred  H.,  Messrs.  Murray,  Roberts  $  Co.,  Wellington,  New 


Zealand. 

t Miles,  Charles  George,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Miles,  E.  D.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

Miley,  Wm.  Kildare,  L.K.C.P.  ( Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emi¬ 
gration  Service). 

Milford,  Ernest  A.,  Cairns,  Queensland. 

Millar,  C.  Gibson,  60  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Millen,  Henry,  Curator,  Botanical  Station,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

Miller,  Allister  M.,  Goldfields  of  Matabeleland  Ltd.,  Bulawayo, 
Matabeleland. 

Miller,  William  Akerman,  C.E.,  Public  Works  Department,  Jamaica. 
Mills,  Edward  C.  E.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Mills,  James,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Milne  .William,  12  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia  ( Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary). 

Milner,  H.E.  Sir  Alfred,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Government  House,  Cape 
Town,  Cape  Colony. 

-(•Milton,  Arthur  C.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Minchin,  Edward  C.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Mitchell,  Charles,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Mitchell,  H.E.  Lieut.- Colonel  Sir  Charles  B.  H.,  G.C.M.G.,  Govern¬ 
ment  House,  Singapore. 

Mitchell,  James  G.,  Etham,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  Few  South  Wales. 
Mitford,  Hon.  C.  Burney,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Mizzi,  M.  A.  M.,  Valletta,  Malta. 
tMoGG,  J.  W.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Moir,  Robert  N„  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Moir,'  Thomas  W.  G.,  P.O.  Box  2636,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
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Molesworth,  Kobert  A.,  Mittagong,  St.  Hilda,  Melbourne,  Australia  ;  and 
Melbourne  Club. 

Moloney,  H.E.  Sir  C.  Alfred,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Grenada, 

West  Indies. 

+Molyneux,  Herbert,  Hand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Moon,  James,  African  Direct  Telegraph  Co.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fMooRE,  Albert,  New  Hiver  Club,  Red  House,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Moore,  Frederick  Henry,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  §  Co.,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

fMooRE,  James,  Bunbury ,  Western  Australia. 

Moore,  Kentish,  P.0  Box  7,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fMooRE,  The  Rev.  Obadiah,  Principal,  Church  Missionary  Grammar 
School,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
t Moore,  William  H.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 

Moore,  York  T.  G.,  M.E.C.S.E.,  L.E.C.P.,  District  Medical  Officer, 
Stony  Hill,  Jamaica. 

Morehead,  Hon.  Boyd  D.,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Morey,  Edmund,  Maryborough,  Queensland. 

Morgan,  Henry  Foscue,  Croydon,  Queensland. 

^Morgan,  Henry  J.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Morkford,  F.  Pemberton,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Morrin,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Morris,  John,  Berwick,  Fullarton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1'Morris,  Moss  H.,  J.P.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

IMorris,  Sydney,  Hand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Morrison,  Alexander,  Bank  of  Africa,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
fMoRRisoN,  James,  J.P.,  Water  Hall,  Guildford,  Western  Australia 
(Corresponding  Secretary). 

Mort,  Edward  Montague,  cjo  Messrs.  Goldsbrough,  Mort  Co.,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales. 

Mort,  Laidley,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Morton,  Benjamin  K.,  97  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
f Morton,  James,  P.O.  Box  148,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

Moseley,  Hon.  C.  H.  Harley,  Treasurer,  Lagos,  West  Africa  ( Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary). 

tMosMAN,  Hon.  Hugh,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

Moss,  E.  J.,  Foochow,  China. 

IMoulden,  Bayfield,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Moulsdale,  William  E.,  Eastern  $  Ocean  Steam  Ship  Co.,  Singapore 
Mowat,  Hon.  Sir  Oliver,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
tMoYSEY,  Henry  L.,  Assistant  Government  Agent,  Matale,  Ceylon 
Muecke,  H.  C.  E.,  J .P.,  Medindie,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Muggeridge,  Arthur  L.,  Las  Horquetas,  Sauce  Corto,  Buenos  Ayres 
South  America.  *  9 

Mullins,  George  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.,  293  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales . 

LANE’  M-A->  97  MadeaV  ^reet,  Sydney,  New 

fMuNRO,  Hon.  James,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

fMuNRO,  John,  J.P.,  Mended  Hotel,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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Murdoch,  John  A.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Georgetown ,  British  Guiana. 
Murphy,  Alexander  D.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Murphy,  William,  M.D.,  P.O.Box  1146,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 
Murray,  Charles  F.  K,  M.D.,  Claremont ,  Cape  Colony. 

Murray,  David,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fMuRRAY,  George  J.  R.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Magill,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
■[Murray,  Captain  R.  Grant,  R.N.K. 

Murray,  Richard  William,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Murray,  William  Archibald,  Bothwell,  Glen  Murray,  Auckland, 
N.Z. 

IMurray-Aynsley,  Huqii  Percy,  J.P.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Murray-Prior,  Thomas  de  Montmorenci,  Maroon,  Logan  River,  Ipswich, 
Queensland. 

Musgrave,  Hon.  Anthony,  Port  Moresby,  British  New  Guinea. 

Muttiah,  Christian  Rajah  R.,  Bishops  Gate,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Myers,  Bertie  Cecil,  Durban,  Natal. 

Myers,  Herman,  P.O.  Box  2125,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Myers,  Isaac,  P.O.  Box  180,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Myers,  Philip  S.,  P.O.  Box  125,  Durban,  Natal. 

Myring,  T.  Hewitt,  J.P.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Nanco,  Robert  John,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

[Nanton,  Augustus  M.,  381  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

[Napier,  W.  J.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

Nash,  Frederic  W.,  Oriental  Estates  Company,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Nash,  William  Giles,  Minas  de  Rio  Tinto,  Provincia  de  Huelva, 
Spain. 

Nathan,  Alexander  McDowell,  Trevennion  Lodge,  St.  Andrew,  Jamaica. 
Nathan,  Emile,  P.O.  Box  195,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

[Nathan,  George  I.,  P.O.  Box  221,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

[Nathan,  Joseph  E.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Naudi,  Hon.  Alfred,  LL.D.,  M.C.G.,  Valletta,  Malta. 

[Neame,  Arthur,  Macknade,  Herbert  River,  Townsville,  Queensland. 
Needham,  R.  R.,  P.  0.  Box  62  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Neethling,  Hon.  M.  L.,  M.L.C.,  Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony. 

Negus,  E.  H.  D.,  Auditor,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Neil,  Perceval  Clay,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Nel,  Paul,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Nesbitt,  Major  Richard  A.,  J.P.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Neumann,  Joseph  0.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Nevill,  The  Right  Rev.  S.  T.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dunedin,  Dunedin, 
New  Zealand. 

Neville,  Hon.  George  W.,  M.L.C.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

[Newberry,  Charles,  Prynnsburg,  Orange  Free  State. 

Newdigate,  Wm.,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

[Newland,  Harry  Osman,  Singapore. 

[Newland,  Simpson,  Burnside,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Newman,  Alfred  Kingcome,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Newman,  Henry  William,  M.E.,  J.P.,  Lucknow,  New  South  Wales. 
[Newman,  Walter  L.,  Arlington,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
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(Newman- Wilson,  J.  R.,  Selborne  Chambers,  Adelaide  Street,  Brisbane, 
Queensland. 

Newnham,  Frederic  J.,  P.O.  Box  2022,  Johannesburg r,  Transvaal. 

Nichol,  William,  M.I.M.E.,  Be  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley, 
Cape  Colony. 

■(■Nichols,  Author,  Commercial  BanTc  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Nichols,  Arthur,  Port  Said,  Egypt. 

■(Nicholson,  W.  Gresham,  Hanford,  Julare  Co.,  California,  TJ.S.A. 

Nicoll,  Augustus,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Nicoll,  William,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Queen's  Advocate,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Nightingale,  Percy  Athelstan,  M.B.,  Bangkok,  Siam. 

(Nind,  Charles  E.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Nisbet,  Robert,  P.O.  Box  201,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 

Nitch,  George  H.,  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Noad,  Wellesley  J.,  Government  Bailways,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Noble,  John,  C.M.G.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

(■Noble,  John,  J.P.,  Shellbank,  St.  Leonards,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Noble,  Robert  D'Oyley,,  Petrolia,  Ontario,  Canada. 

(Nordheimeh,  Samuel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Norrie,  E.  S.,  P.  0.  Box  135,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Norrie,  William,  M.A.,  P.O.  Box  1044,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

(Norris,  Major  R.  J.,  D.S.O.,  West  India  Ttegiment,  Barbados. 

Norton,  Edwin,  J.P.,  Grenada. 

Nott,  Randolph,  The  Mount,  Bowral,  New  South  Wales. 

(Noursf,  Henry,  P.O.  Box  126,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

(Noyce,  Ethelbert  W.,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal. 

(Noyce,  P.  A.,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 

Noyes,  Edward,  26  Market  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Nugent,  Prank  S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Nuttall,  The  Most  Rev.  Enos,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Oakeshott,  Walter  F.,  M.D.,  Lydenburg,  Transvaal. 

O’Brien,  H.E.  Sir  George  T.  M.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Suva,  Fiji. 
(O’Brien,  William  J.,  Burger  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

O’Connor,  Charles  Y.,  C.M.G.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  En gincer -in- Chief ,  Perth, 
Western  Australia. 

O’Connor,  Owen  Livingstone,  F.R.Met.Soe.,  Curepipe,  Mauritius. 
O’Connor,  Hon.  Richard  E.,  M.L.C.,  Wentworth  Court,  Elizabeth  Street, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

O’Conor,  James  E.,  C.I.E.,  Director  General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government, 
India.  4 

Officer,  William,  Poor ak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

O’Flaherty,  C.  R.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Ogilvie,  Rey.  Canon  George,  Bondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 

Ogle, George  Reynolds,  cloPost  Office,  Campbelltown,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
(Ohlsson,  Andries,  10  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Oldham,  John,  51  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Oliver,  Hon.  Richard,  M.L.C.,  Maori  Hill,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 

Oliver,  Robert  R.,  Isis  Downs,  Isisford,  Queensland. 
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Omant,  Alfred  G-.,  Zeehan,  Tasmania. 

Orgill,  B.  C.,  Kingston ,  Jamaica. 
f  Ormond,  George  C.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Ormsby,  The  Bt.  Bey.  G .  Albert,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Honduras,  Belize, 
British  Honduras. 

O’Borke,  Sir  G.  Maurice,  M.H.B.,  Onehunga,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
(Orpen,  Joseph  Mlllerd,  Surveyor  General,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 
Orr,  William,  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales. 

Orrett,  J ohs,  Halfwaytree  Post  Office,  St.  Andrew,  Jamaica. 

Osborn,  Sir  Melmoth,  K.C.M.G.,  care  of  Post  Office,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Osborne,  Frederick  G.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

Osborne,  George,  Foxlow,  via  Bungendore,  New  South  Wales  ;  and  Union 
Club,  Sydney. 

Osborne,  Hamilton,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
(Osborne,  James,  Elsternwick,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Osborne,  P.  Hill,  J.P.,  Bungendore,  New  South  Wales. 

(O’Shanassy,  Matthew,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

(Oswald,  Herm  E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Otterson,  Alfred  S.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Oughton,  T.  Bancroft,  Barrister-at-Law,  93  Harbour  Street,  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Owen,  Lt. -Colonel  Percy,  Wollongong,  New  South  Wales. 

Page,  Arthur  E.,  P.O.  Box  523,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Paget,  Edward,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Paget,  Owen  Frank,  M.B.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 

(Paint,  Henry  Nicholas,  J.P.,  Port  Hawkesbury,  Cape  Breton,  Canada. 
Palache,  Hon.  J.  Thomson,  M.L.C.,  Advocate,  Mandeville,  Jamaica. 
Palfrey,  William,  P.O.  Box  131,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

Palmer,  Ernest  G.,  Inglewood,  Claremont,  Western  Australia. 

Palmer,  Herbert,  P.O.  Box  14,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Palmer,  Joseph,  Christchurch  Club,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

Papenfus,  Herbert  B.,  J.P.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 
Parfitt,  P.  T.  J.,  cjo  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
(Parikh,  Jethalal  M.,  Ahmadabad,  Bombay  Presidency ,  India. 

Parker,  The  Hon.  Edmund  William,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
■(■Parker,  Fred,  Hardyman,  M.A.,  F.B.G.S.,  District  Judge,  Famagusta, 
Cyprus. 

Parker,  John  H.,  P.O.  Box  2666,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

(■Parker,  Hon.  Stephen  Henry,  Q.C.,  M.L.C.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Parker,  Stephen  Stanley,  J.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Parker,  Walter  E.,  P.O.  Box  109,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Parkes,  J.  C.  Ernest,  Aborigines  Department,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
(Parsons,  Cecil,  Mossgiel  Station  (via  Booligal),  New  South  Wales. 
Parsons,  Hon.  Harold  G.,  M.L.C.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Kalgoorlie,  Western 
Australia. 

Part,  Captain  James  Henry,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

(Patterson,  D.  W.  Harvey,  Inverleith,  Acland  Street,  St.  Kilda,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia ;  and  Melbourne  Club. 

Patterson,  Eobf.rt  C.,  C.E.,  Heathfield,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
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1875 
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Pauling,  George,  P.O.  Box  185,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 

Paulusz,  Richard,  F.C.S.,  Maradana,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
fPAWSEY,  Alfred,  Winchester  Park,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Payn,  John  Wm.,  M.L.A.,  Pinetown,  Natal. 

■(•Payn,  Philip  Francis,  F.R.G.S.,  P.  O.  Box  92,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
t Payne,  Frederick  W.,  Jun.,  Barrister -at- Law,  Maritimo,  South  Yarra, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

t Payne,  John  A.,  Orange  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

Peacock  Hon.  John  M.,  M.L.C.,  Addiscombe,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony, 
IPeacock,  Hon.  J.  T.,  M.L.C.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

■j1  Pea cocke,  A.W.H.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony ;  and  Johannesburg,  Trans¬ 
vaal. 

fPEARCE,  Edward,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Pearse,  Wm.  Silas,  M.L.  A ,,Plympton  House,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 
Pearson,  Walter  Henry,  Commissioner  for  Crown  Lands,  P.O.  Box  332, 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Peel,  Edmund  Yates,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 

Peirson ,  J oseph  W aldie,  F.R.G.S.,P.  0.  Box  1)61,  J ihannesburg ,  Transvaal. 
Pemberton,  Hon.  Sholto  R.,  M.E.C.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Vancourt  House, 
Dominica,  West  Indies. 

Penfold,  William  C.,  Pretoria  Club,  Transvaal. 

■j* Pennefather,  F.  W.,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Adelaide  University,  South 
Australia. 

Penny,  George  J.,  Ipoh,  Perak,  Straits  Settlements. 
j" Pentland,  Alexander,  M.B.,  care  of  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales. 

Peregrine,  L.  N.,  District  Commissioner,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Perks,  Thomas,  care  of  Messrs.  Mackie,  Dunn  $  Co.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape 
Colony. 

Perrin,  Harry  W.,  P.O.  Box  219,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Perrin,  Rt.  Rev.  W.  W.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Columbia,  Bishopsclose, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Perrins,  George  F.,  P.O.  Box  1422,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Perrins,  George  R.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Persse,  De  Burgh  F.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Peter,  William,  Glenloth  Estate,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Peterkin,  Thomas,  M.L. A.,  Edgeton,  Barbados. 

Peterson,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

-f Pettit,  Robert,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Pharazyn,  Charles,  J.P.,  Lingwood,  Featherston,  Wairarapa,  Wellington, 
New  Zealand. 

Philip,  William  M.,  P.  0.  Box  431,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Phillippo,  Sir  George. 

Phillipps,  W.  Herbert,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Phillips,  Coleman,  The  Knoll,  Featherston,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Phillips,  Lieut. -Colonel  George  Braithwaite,  Superintendent  of  Police, 
Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Phillips,  Hon.  Joseph  H.,  C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Belize,  British  Honduras  ( Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary ). 

"^Phillips,  Lionel,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
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Phillips,  William  A.,  P.O.  Box  426,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Pierce,  John  M.,  Natal  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fPiERis,  Paulus  Edward,  B.A.,  Sriwardhana,  Walanwa ,  Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

Pigdon,  John,  Morland  Hall,  Morland,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Pigott,  Walter  Henry,  Alicedale,  Albany,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Pile,  Henry  Allf/yne,  Warleigh,  St.  Peter,  Barbados. 

Pim,  Howard,  P.  0.  Box  1331,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Pinnock,  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  H.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Pinnock,  Philip,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Pirie,  George,  Leopard's  Vlei,  Richmond,  Cape  Colony. 

Pittendrigh,  W.  M.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Pittman,  Edward  E.,  A.R.S.M.,  Government  Geologist,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

Pizzighelli,  Richard,  P.O.  Box  2706,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Playford,  Lodis  L.,  P.O.  Box  377,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Plewman,  Thomas,  Colesberg,  Cape  Colony. 

Plummer,  George  T.,  La  Villa,  near  Castries,  St.  Lucia. 

Plummer,  John  E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
fPococK,  W.  F.  H.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Polt.ok,  Morris,  Jun.,  Durban,  Natal. 

Poole,  J.  G.,  P.O.  Box  594,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fPooLE,  Thomas  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Pope,  Charles  Ernest,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Matatiele,  Griqualand  East,  Cape 
Colony. 

Pope,  Edward,  Gympie,  Queensland. 

Pope,  Rufus  H.,  M.P.,  Cookshire,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Pope,  William,  Eagle  Chambers,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
f  Porter,  George  E.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

■fPowELL,  Francis,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

Powell,  Walter  C.,  cjo  G.  Palfrey,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Osbourne  Street,  South 
Yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Powell,  Wilfrid,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Stettin,  Germany. 

Power,  Harry  Shakespeare,  Arden,  Cleveland  Hill,  Natal. 

Pratt,  Adolphus,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

Prell,  Stewart  H.,  “  Lona,”  Toorak ,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Prestoe,  Henry. 

Price,  Charles  Chicheley,  C.E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Price,  D.  E.,  Kyatpyin,  Upper  Burma. 
t Prince,  J.  Perrott,  M.D.,  Durban,  Natal. 

Pringle,  Hon.  John,  M.D.,  Aquata  Vale,  Annotta  Bay,  Jamaica. 
■(Pritchard,  Alexander  H.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

Pritchard,  Athol  C.,  L.D.S.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Probyn,  Hon.  Leslie,  Attorney- General,  St.  George’s,  Grenada. 

Prout,  Wm.  Thomas,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Freetown,  Sierra 
Leone. 

Provis,  John,  Western  Mine,  Zeehan,  Tasmania. 

Punch,  Cyril,  llaro  Estate,  Soto,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

•(Purvis,  William  Herbert,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Pike,  Vincent  A.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Gisborne,  New  Zealand. 
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Quentiiall,  Thomas,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Mines,  Kimberley ,  Cape  Colony . 
Quinton,  Francis  J.,  P.O.  Box  662,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 


fEAJEPAKSE,  Mudaliyar  Tudor  1).  N.,  Colombo ,  Ceylon. 

Rama-Nathan,  P,,  C.M.G.,  Solicitor- General,  Colombo ,  Ceylon. 

Ramsay,  Warier  B.,  P.O.  Box  18,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Ramsbottom,  Alfred  E.  W.,F.R.C.S.L,  L.R.C.P.I.,P.O.  Box 51,  Johannes¬ 
burg,  Transvaal. 

Randolph,  Robert  Fitz,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick . 

Ranfurly,  H.E.  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House 
Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Rankin,  Francis  Wm. 


Rannie,  D.  N.,  St.  John’s,  Antigua. 

Rapaport,  Isidore,  P.O.  Box  2075,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Raphael,  Henry  J.  W.,  P.O.  Box  424,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Rathbone,  Edgar  P.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fRAw,  George  Henry,  Maritzburg ,  Natal. 

Rawlins,  Frederick,  F.S.S.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
f  Raymond,  Thomas,  care  of  Post  Office,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Rayner,His  Honour  Chief  Justice  T.  Crossley,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Redmond,  Leonard,  M.D.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

Redwood,  Charles  L.,  P.O.  Box  500,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

IReed,  Rev.  G.  Cullen  H.,  Bulilima,  vid  Hope  Fountain,  Matabeleland. 
Reed,  Samuel  Cartwright,  M.D.,  J.P.,  Herschel,  Cape  Colony. 

Reeler,  John  Wm.,  care  of  Messrs.  Heynes,  Mathew  $  Co.,  Cape  Town 
Cape  Colony. 


Rees,  James  E.,  P.  O.  Box  115,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Reeves,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Wm.  Conrad,  The  Eyrie  St 

Michaels,  Barbados.  ’ 

Reid  Arthur  H,  C.E.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  20  South  African  Chambers,  St. 

George  s  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fREiD,  David,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Reid,  Edward V.  Messrs.  W.  Reid  #  Co.,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 

E  GuL^r  K’’  M'D"  C‘M'’  Government  M^cal  Officer,  Berbice,  British 


Reid,  James  Smith,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Reid,  John,  Elderslie,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

Reid,  Alderman  Malcolm,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

E^’  £"•  TT'  250  St,  Melbourne,  Austral*. 

Reid,  Robert  Dyce,  Armidale,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

[Reid  Robert  Gillespie,  275  Drummond  Street,  Montreal,  Canada 
Reid,  W.  J.  G.,  Funchal,  Madeira. 

[•Reiners,  August,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Relly,  Hamilton,  P.O.  Box  209,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
enner,  Peter  A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Quitta,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
a  nnek,  .,  M.D.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone 
Reuben,  Henry  E.,  Falmouth,  Jamaica. 

Reunert,  Theodore,  A  M  Inst  C  F  P  n  r>  r,n  T  , 

Transvaal.  R°’  Box  92>  Johannesburg, , 

Reynolds,  Henry,  New  Zealand. 
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Rhind,  W.  G.,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
•(■Rhodes,  A.  E.  G.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Rhodes,  Right  Hon.  Cecil  J.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
("Rhodes,  George  H.,  Claremont,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 

Rhodes,  R.  Heaton,  Barrister-at-Law,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
(■Rhodes,  Robert  H.,  Bluecliffs,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 

Rhys-Jones,  Montague,  C.E.,  Tasmanian  Club,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Riach,  William  C.  A.,  Bayin,  Appolonia,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Rice,  Lionel  K.,  The  Bocks,  Mackay,  Queensland. 

Rich,  Abraham,  P.O.  Box  278,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Rich,  Francis  Dyer,  J.P.,  Woodstock ,  Okoroire,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Richards,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Edward  H.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Richards,  T.  H.  Hatton,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 
Colony. 

(Richardson,  Horace  G.,  Queensland. 

Richardson,  Rt.  Rev.  William  M.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Zanzibar , 
Zanzibar. 

Richey,  Hon.  Matthew  H.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  427  Brunswick  Street,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

Richmond,  James,  Southdean,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Richter,  Gustav  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Ricketts,  D.  Poyntz,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  care  of  H.B.M.  Consul,  Tientsin, 
China. 

Riddiford,  Edward  J.,  Fern  Grove,  Lower  Hutt,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
(Riddoch,  George,  M.P.,  Glencoe,  Mount  Gambier,  South  Australia. 
(Ridge,  Samuel  IT.,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  257  Victoria  Parade  East,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Ridgeway,  H.E.,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  West,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  Government 
House,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Ridley,  Robert,  Saltpans  Valley,  Richmond,  Natal. 

(Rigby,  George  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  High  Street,  Kyneton,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

(Rimer,  J.  C.,  Kelvin  Side,  Newlands,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Rissik,  Cornelis,  P.O.  Box  401,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Ritchie,  John  Macfarlane,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Rixon,  John,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

Robarts,  W,  E.,  Durban,  Natal. 

Roberts,  A.  Temple,  M.A.,  Royal  College,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Roberts,  Charles  S.,  Bromby  Park,  Bowen,  Queensland. 

(Roberts,  Colonel  Charles  F.,  C.M.G.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
(Roberts,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Ostcrley,  Macleay  Street, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Roberts,  Isaac  J.,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Roberts,  John,  C.M.G.,  P.O.  Box  304,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

(Roberts,  Richard  M.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

(Roberts,  R.  Wightwick,  F.C.S.,  Valparaiso,  Chili. 

(Robertson,  Alfred  George,  M.L.A.,  The  Lakes,  George,  Cape  Colony. 
Robertson,  A.  Dundas,  Connewarran,  Hexham,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Robertson,  George  D.,  5  John  Street,  Rae  Town,  Jamaica. 

(Robertson,  -James,  90  Grand  Street,  New  York, 
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Robertson,  Mathew  W.,C.M.R.,  St.  Mark's,  Tembuland,  Cape  Colony. 
Robebtson,  Hon.  Wm.  Sloane,  M.L.C.,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 
fRoBiNOw,  Henry,  J.P.,  Kimberley ,  Cape  Colony. 

Robinson,  Arnold  E.,  Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony. 

Robinson,  Augustus  F.,  1 1  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Robinson,  Hon.  George,  M.C.G.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
fRoBiNsoN,  Hon.  Sir  John,  G.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Durban,  Natal. 

Robinson,  Ross,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

Robinson,  Thomas,  Messrs.  Perdue  $  Robinson,  Winnipeg,  Canada  ( Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary). 

Robinson,  H.E.  Sir  William,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Hong 
Kong. 

Roche,  Captain  W.  P. 

Rock,  Charles  Wm  ,  Curepipe,  Mauritius. 

Rockstrow,  John  F.,  J.P.,  Palmerston  North,  near  Wellington,  New 
Zealand. 

Rocxwood,  William  Gabriel,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  M.R.C.P.,  Assistant 
Colonial  Surgeon,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Rodger,  Hon.  J.  P.,  British  Resident,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements. 
fRoE,  Augustus  S.,  Roebourne,  Western  Australia. 

Roe,  Frederick  W.,  Stonehenge,  Tasmania. 

Rogers,  Henry  Adams,  P.O.  Box  310,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Rogers,  Wm.  Heyward,  P.O.  Box  310,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
t  Rohde,  M.  H.,  Mahe,  Seychelles. 

Rohrweger,  Frank,  Police  Magistrate,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

Root,  John,  June.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Rooth,  Edward,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

fRosADO,  J.  M.,  M.L.C.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

fRosETTENSTEiN  Max,  P.O.  Box  49,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Rosewarne,  D.  D.,  Port  Darwin,  Northern  Territory,  South  Australia. 
Ross,  Hon.  David  Palmer,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  M.C.P.,  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana. 

fRoss,  Frederick  J.  C.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Ross,  G.  H.  Kemp,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  (Edin.),  Alley  P.O. ,  Vere,  Jamaica. 
Ross,  James  M.,  P.O.  Box  2428,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fRoss,  John  K.  M.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Suva,  Fiji. 

Ross,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Ross,  William,  P.O.  Box  161,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Ross,  W.  O.,  West  Lidia  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company,  St.  Thomas, 
West  Indies. 

Rothe,  Waldemar  H.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fRorascHiLD,  A.  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Rousseau,  Daniel  J.,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 

Rowan,  Andrew,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Rowland,  J.  W.,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Rowlands,  Charles  E.,  Attabage,  Gampcla,  Ceylon. 

Royce,  G.  H.,  Harbour  Works,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 
fRoYCE,  William,  P.O.  Box  580,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Royle,  Charles  John,  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

|Rucker,  William  S.,  59  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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t  Rod  all,  James  T.,  F.R.C.S.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Rudd,  Chaeles  D.,  J.P.,  Newlands,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Rumsey,  Commander  R.  Murray,  R.N.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong. 

Runchman,  M.  S.,  P.O.  Box  136,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Rusden,  George  W.,  Cotmandene,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Rush,  Edwin,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 

Russell,  Arthur  E.,  Te  Matai,  Palmerston  North,  New  Zealand. 
Russell,  Captain  A.  H.,  Chateau  de  Perroy,  Nolle,  Vaud,  Switzerland. 
Russell,  G.  Grey,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Russell,  James  W.  H.,  Army  Service  Corps,  Egypt. 

Russell,  John,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

•(•Russell,  John  Purvis,  Wangai,  Moana,  Wairarapa,  Wellington ,  New 
Zealand. 

Russell,  Joseph  H.,  Durban,  Natal. 

Russell,  Hon.  Capt.  William  R.,  M.H.R.,  Flaxmere,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
IRutherfoord,  Arthur  F.  B.,  P.O.  Box  977,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
•(•Rutherford,  Henry,  J.P.,  Controller  of  Excise,  Durban,  Natal. 
Rutherfurd,  J.  S.,  Devonport,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

(  Sachs,  Leo  Ferdinand,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

ISachse,  Charles,  Wall  Street  93,  Berlin,  Germany. 

ISacke,  Simon,  P.O.  Box  124,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Sadler,  E.  J.,  J.P.,  Westmoreland,  Jamaica. 

■(■St.  Hilaire,  N.  A.,  Immigration  Department,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
St.  Hill,  Colonel  W.  H.,  New  Town,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

St.  Leger,  Frederick  Luke,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

St.  Leger,  Frederick  York,  M.A.,  Nondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 

Salaman,  Frederick  N.,  231  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Salier,  Fredk.  J.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

(Salmond,  Charles  Short,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Salom,  Maurice,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Salomon,  Max  G.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Salomons,  Frederick  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Sanderson,  Charles  E.  F.,  C.E.,  Messrs.  Riley,  Hargreaves,  Co.,  Kwala 
Lumpor,  Straits  Settlements. 

Saram,  F.  J.  de,  J.P.,  Proctor,  Supreme  Court,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Sargood,  Hon.  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Frederick  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C., 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

(Sarjeant,  Henry,  Fordell  House,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 

Sauer,  Hans,  M.D.,  cjo  Chartered  Company,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 
Sauer  Helperius  B.,  Advocate,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Sauer,  Hon.  J.  W.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

fSAUNDERS,  Charles  J.  R.,  C.M.G.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Eshowe, 

Zululand. 

Saunders,  Edward,  Tongaat,  Natal. 

Saunders,  Hon.  Henry  J.,  M.L.C.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Perth,  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Saunders,  Henry  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Saunders,  John,  Sea  Cliff,  near  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
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{Saunders,  John  H.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  P.O.  Box  92,  Perth,  Western 
Australia, 

Saunders,  Rey.  Richardson,  Hector  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Nassau, 
Bahamas. 

Savaeiau,  N.  S.,  Lochiel,  Savannco-la-Mar,  Jamaica. 

Saville-Kent,  William,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western 

Australia. 

Says',  William  A.,  Lands  and  Titles  Office,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Sawees,  John,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

{Sawyer,  Eenest  E.,  M.A.,  C.E.,  Harbour  Works,  Bio  Grande,  Brazil. 
Sawyeeb,  Hamble  C.,  Oxford  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

{Scamlen,  Hon.  Sib  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,M.L.  A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Scard,  Frederic  I.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Scabth,  William  B.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

{Schappert,  W.  L.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Schaumann,  Claus  E.,  Salisbury ,  Mashonaland. 

Scheembbuckeb,  Hon.  Colonel  Feedeeic,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape 
Colony  ;  and  King  William! s  Town. 

Sen  ceps,  Max,  Tete,  via  Kilimane,  East  Africa. 
tScHOLEFJELD,  Walteb  H.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Scholtz,  William  C.,  M.D.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony . 

Schooles,  Hon.  Heney  R.  Pipon,  Attorney-General,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Scheeinee,  Hon.  William  P.,  Q.C.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape 
Colony. 

Schullee,  Wilhelm  C.,  P.O.  Box  1077,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f Schulz,  J.  A.  Aueel,  M.D.,  Durban,  Natal. 

Scoble,  John,  “  Transvaal  Advertiser,”  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Scott,  Charles,  Klerksdorp,  Transvaal. 

Scott,  Major-General  Sir  Francis  C.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Inspector - 
General  of  Constabulary,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Scott,  Henry,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Scott,  James  Philip,  Messrs.  William  Dow  #  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Scott,  John,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

Scott,  Walter  H.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Great  Western  of  Brazil  Bailway, 
Pernambuco,  Brazil. 

Scott,  William,  Pamplemousses  Botanical  Gardens,  Mauritius. 
tScoTT,  William  J.,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Seayer,  Jonathan  C.  B.  P.,  F.R.G.S.,  Parnell,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Seaville,  Cecil  Eliot,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

{Sedgwick,  Charles  F.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Segre,  Joseph  S.,  J.P.,  Savanna-la-Mar,  Jamaica. 

*Selous,  Frederick  C.,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Sendall,  H.E.  Sie  Walter  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Cyprus. 
{Service,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

{Sewell,  Henry,  Trelawny,  Jamaica. 

{Shackell,  James,  Huntingtower  Boad,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Australia 
Shand,  Hon.  Charles  Arthur,  M.E.C.,  Fitches  Creek  Estate,  Antigua.' 
{Sharp,  Granville,  J.P.,  Hong  Kong. 

Sharp,  James  C.,  P.O.  Box  21,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Sharp,  John  Mason,  Auckland  Club,  New  Zealand. 
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Shaw,  Frederick  C.  ( Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emigration  Service). 
Shaw,  L.  J Constabulary  Department,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
fSHAw,  Thomas,  Woorwyrite,  Camper  down,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Shea,  Sir  Ambrose,  K.C.M.G. 

Sheilds,  Edward,  Kimberley  Club ,  Cape  Colony. 

Shei.ford,  Hon.  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Singapore. 
fSHENTON,  Edward,  J.P.,  Weld  Chib,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
fSKENTON,  Hon.  Sir  George,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Crawley,  Western  Australia. 
•(Shepherd,  James,  P.O.  Box  518,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Shepherd,  Percy  G.,  P.O.  Box  646,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Shepstone,  Theophilus,  C.M.G.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Sheriff,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  W.  Musgraye,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Shields,  E.  Tennant,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Shingler,  Edward  P.,  Jun.,  P.O.  Box  144,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 
f  Shirley,  Hon.  Leicester  C.,  Hyde  Hall,  Claris  Town  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Sholl,  Robert  F.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Shotter,  F,  B.,  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Shrimfton,  Walter,  Matapiro,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Sim,  Patrick,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Simeon,  Eev.  Philip  B.,  M.A.,  The  Rectory,  Fort  Beaufort,  Cape  Colony. 
Simmons,  Hon.  C.  J.,  M.L.C.,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 

Simmons,  Joseph  B.,  J.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Simms,  Alfred,  Pennington  Terrace,  North  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Simms,  W.  K.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Simon,  Maximilian  Frank,  M.E.C.S.E.,  Principal  Civil  Medical  Officer, 
Singapore. 

Simpson,  Charles  Erskine,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
•(•Simpson,  Edward  Fleming,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
f  Simpson,  G.  Morris,  Australian  Club,  ''Sydney,  New  'South  Wales. 
f  Simpson,  James,  Bank  of  Africa,  Cape  .  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Simpson,  Robert  M.,  M.D.,  456  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
fSiMPSON,  T.  Boustead,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Sims,  Captain  C.  J ,,P.O.  Box  1146,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Simson,  R.  J.  P.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

Sinclair-Steyenson,  E.,  M.D.,  Strathallan  House,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 
Sitwell,  Cecil  F\,  Travelling  Commissioner,  Bathurst,  Gambia. 
Sivewright,  Hon.  Sir  James,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
|Skarratt,  Charles  Carlton,  Summer  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Skerman,  Sidney,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Marton,  Rangitikei,  New  Zealand. 
•("Skinner,  Hon.  Allan  McLean,  C.M.G.,  Resident  Councillor,  Penang, 
Straits  Settlements. 

|Sloane,  Alexander,  Mulwala  Station,  New  South  Wales. 

Sloley,  H.  C.,  Government  Secretary,  Maseru,  Basutoland,  South  Africa. 
Small,  John  T.,  Barrister-at-Law,  4  Adelaide  Street  East,  Toronto, 
Canada  ( Corresponding  Secretary). 

Smellie,  JIobert  R.,  Esrom,  New  Farm,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Smith,  Professor  Alfred  Mica,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Smith,  Alfred  V.  Lucie,  Resident  Magistrate,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Smith,  Charles,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 

Smith,  Charles  George,  Durban,  Natal, 
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Smith,  Major-General  Sib  Charles  Holled,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Com¬ 
manding  the  Troops,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

|Smith,  Edward  Roberts,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Cowra,  New  South  Wales. 
fSMiTH,  Hon.  Sir  Edwin  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 

Smith,  EbiS,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland;  and  Weribone 
Station. 

Smith,  F.  Caley,  Yalumba,  Augaston,  South  Australia. 

Smith,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Francis,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Smith,  Francis  Grey,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Smith,  George,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Smith,  George  David,  Maf eking,  British  Bechuanaland. 

"(Smith,  H.E.  Sir  Gerard, K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Berth,  Western 
Australia. 

•(•Smith,  H.  G.  Seth,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary). 

•(Smith,  Henry  Flesher,  Kyogle,  Richmond  River,  New  South  Wales. 
Smith,  James,  Barrister-at-Law,  Dunedin  Club,  New  Zealand. 

•(Smith,  James  Carmichael,  Post  Office,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Smith,  John  G.,  Madras  Club,  Madras,  India. 

Smith,  Hon.  Oliver,  M.A.,  Attorney-General,  St.  John’s,  Antigua. 

"(Smith,  Robert  Gemmell,  Nausori,  Fiji. 

Smith,  Robert  Murray,  C.M.G.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Smith,  R.  Tottenham,  Standard  Bank,  Klerksdorp,  Transvaal. 

Smith,  Thomas,  Provincial  Engineer,  Public  Works  Depart.,  Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

•(Smith,  Hon.  Thomas  Hawxins,  M.L.C.,  Gordon  Brook,  Grafton,  New 
South  Wales. 

Smith,  Thomas  Hector,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  366,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Smith,  Thomas  Henry,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Smith,  W.  E.,  Railway  Depart.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Smith,  Wm.  Edwards,  M.R.A.C.,  P.  0.  Box  1007,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
"(Smith,  William,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Smith,  Captain  William  J.,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

"(Smith,  H.E.  Sir  W.  F.  Haynes,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Nassau, 
Bahamas. 
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•(Smith,  W.  H.  Warre,  P.O.  Box  190 ,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Smith,  The  Most  Rev.  Wm.  Saumarez,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sydney, 
Greenknowe ,  Macleay  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Smith-Rewse,  Eustace  A.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
•(Smuts,  C.  Peter,  M.L.A.,  M.B.,  C.M.  (Edin.),  Mowbray,  near  Cape 
Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Smuts,  J.  A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Smyth,  William,  M.L.A.,  Gympic,  Queensland. 

Snell,  Edward,  Durban,  Natal. 

Snell,  George,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Fort  Canje,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 
Sneyd-Kynnersly,  Hon.  C.  W.,  Malacca,  Straits  Settlements. 

Snowden,  Hon.  Sir  Arthur,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

•(•Solomon,  Harry,  P.O.  Box  1590,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Solomon,  Harry  Douglas,  P.O.  Box  455,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
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Solomon,  Hon.  Me.  Justice  William  Henry,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
(•Somerset,  Edmund  T.,  P.0.  Box  43,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fSoMERSHIELD,  OsCAB. 

Somerville,  Frederick  G-.,  Chartered,  Bank  of  India,  Penang,  Straits 
Settlements. 

fSoNN,  Gustav,  P.O.  Box  439,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Sorapuee,  J.  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Southey,  Charles,  Culmstock,  near  Cradock,  Cape  Colony. 

Southey,  Hon.  Sir  Richard,  K.C.M.G.,  Southfield,  Plumstead,  Cape 
Colony  ;  and  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town. 

Southwell,  Frank  F.,  C.E.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

fSPENCE,  J.  Brodie,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fSpENCE,  Robert  H.,  P.O.  Box  564,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Spencer,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Bunbury,  Western  Australia. 
Spooner,  Charles  H.,  37  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Sprigg,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Gordon,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape 
Colony. 

Spurrier,  Alfred  H.,  L.R.C.P.,  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.  Zanzibar. 
Squires,  William  Herbert,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 

Stables,  Henry  L.,  C.E.,  San  Paulo  Bailway  Co.,  San  Paulo,  Brazil. 
Stack,  Rev.  Canon  James  W.,  Fendalton  Vicarage,  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand. 

Staib,  Otto,  16  Guiienburg  Strasse,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

Stamper,  William  Frederick,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Stanford,  Walter  J.,  Tipperary  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Macetown,  Otago, 
New  Zealand. 

|Stanley,  Arthur,  Middelburg,  Transvaal. 

Stanley,  Henry  C.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Stanley,  Joseph  Henry,  Dunedin  Club,  New  Zealand. 
fSTAUGHTON,  S.  T.,  M.L.A.,  Eynesbury,  Melton,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Stead,  George  G-.,  Strowan,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Steere,  Hon.  Sir  James  G.  Lee,  M.L.A.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Steinthal,  Anton  E.,  P.O.  Box  1961,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

Stephen,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Matthew  H.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
|Stephen,  Hon.  Septimus  A.,  M.L.C.,  12  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

f Stephens,  Romeo  H.,  P.O.  Box  1017,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Stern,  H.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

•(■Stevens,  Daniel  C.,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  215,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
•(■Stevens,  Frank,  Durban,  Natal. 

■(■Stevens,  Hildebrand  W.  H.,  Port  Darwin,  Northern  Territory,  South 
Australia. 

Stevens,  James,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia. 

Stevenson,  John,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Stevenson,  Thomas,  P.O.  Box  393,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Stewart,  A.  P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Stewart,  James,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Stewart,  J.  C.,  46  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

(■Stewart,  Thomas,  M.B.,  C.M.,  P.O.  Box  88,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 
(■Steytler,  Henry  de  Villiers,  P.  0.  Box  174,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
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Still,  William  F.,  J.P.,  Dundee,  Natal. 

■(■Stokes,  Stephen,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Stone,  Hon.  Me.  Justice  Edward  Alfred,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Stone,  Harry,  P.O.  Box  3207,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Stone,  Henry,  The  Grange,  Ingham,  Queensland. 

■{"Stone street,  George  D..  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Stranack,  William,  Durban,  Natal. 

f Street,  Alfred  E„  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Street,  J.  W.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
f  Strickland,  Hon.  Sir  Gerald,  K.C.M.G.,  Chief  Secretary,  Villa  Bologna, 
Malta  ( Corresponding  Secretary'). 

Stringer,  Charles,  Messrs.  Paterson,  Simons,  <$■  Co.,  Singapore. 

■f  Strong,  Edgar,  M.R.C.S.,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

fSTRUBEN,  Arthur  M.  A.,  C.E.,  Strubenheim,  BosebanJc,  Cape  Colony. 

tSpRUBEN,  H.  W.,  J.P.,  Strubenheim.,  Bosebank,  Cape  Colony. 

Struth,  James,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

■{■Stuart,  James,  Ingwavuma,  via  Eshowe,  Zululand. 

Stuart,  Jhomas  J.,  Tutira,  HawJces  Bay,  New  Zealand. 

Stuckey,  Mortimer,  Victoria  Square,  West  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Studholme,  John,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

fSTUDHOLME,  John,  Jun.,  Coldstream,  Hinds,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Sturdee,  H.  King,  240  State  Street,  Albany,  U.S.A. 

Sturrock,  David,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Stymest,  William  H.,  P.O.  Box  2056,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Sully,  Walter,  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales. 

Summers,  Frank  J.,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Sutcliffe,  John  I.,  26  King  Street  East,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Sutton,  Hon.  George  M.,  M.L.C.,  Fair  Fell,  Howick,  Natal. 

Swaby,  The  Rt.  Rev.  William  P.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Guiana, 
Kingston  House,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Swayne,  Charles  R.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Loma  Loma,  Fiji. 

Swayne,  Joseph  Quicke,  Mullens  Biver,  British  Honduras 

Swettenham,  Hon.  Sir  Frank  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  Besident- General  of  Protected 
States,  Singapore. 

Swift,  William  H.,  M.I.M.M.,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fSYMON,  David,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 
fSYMON,  J.  H.,  Q.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia 
fSYMONS,  David,  P.O.  Box  469,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Symonds,  Henry,  M.D.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Talbot,  Hon.  Arthur  Phillip,  Besident  Councillor,  Malacca,  Straits 
Settlements  ( Corresponding  Secretary). 

Talbot,  George,  J.P.,  Eichmond,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 
f Tampi.in,  Herbert  T.,  M.L.A.,  Barrister -at-Law,  Grahamstown,  Cape 
Colony  ( Corresponding  Secretary). 
fTANNER,  Thomas,  Biverslea,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Tannock,  John  P.,  M.B.,  C.M.,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town, 
Cape  Colony.  r  ' 

Tapscott,  George  A.  M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Tate,  C.  J.,  National  Bank,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 
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Tate,  Frederick,  28  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Tatham,  Frederic  Spence,  M.L.A.,  7  Timber  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Tatham,  George  Frederick,  J.P.,  Ladysmith,  Natal. 

Tatham,  Ralph  Heathcote,  Advocate,  Durban,  Natal. 

Tattoe,  Chia,  Singapore. 

Taunton,  Charles  E„  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Taylor,  Frederick  E.,  Public  Works  Dept.,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 
Taylor,  G.  W.,  J.P. 

Taylor,  Henry,  Willow  Park,  Zeerust,  Transvaal. 

Taylor,  Herbert  J.,  Chief  Native  Commissioner,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 
Taylor,  Percyvale,  C.E.,  Kinta,  Perak,  Straits  Settlements. 

Taylor,  Captain  Richard  Stkangman,  Lloyds’  Surveyor,  Brisbane, 
Queensland. 

■(■Taylor,  William,  Clarendon  Street  East,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Taylor,  W.  F.,  M.D.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Taylor,  W.  P.,  P.O.  Box  292,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Taylor,  Hon.  William  T.,  M.L.C.,  C.M.G.,  Auditor- General,  Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

Teece,  Richard,  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

Templeton,  Colonel  John  M.,  C.M.G.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Tench,  Samuel  E.,  Glentilt,  Maskeliya,  Ceylon. 

Tennant,  Major  J.  D.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

Tennent,  Hugh  G.,  Abonnema,  New  Calabar,  West  Africa. 

•(Terry,  Richard  R.,  J.P.,  Blaxland  Ltd,  Hyde,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Teschemaker,  Charles  de  V.,  Avondale  Station,  Renwick,  Marlborough, 
New  Zealand. 

Teschemaker,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Otaio,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 

Train,  Alexander,  Standard  Bank,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 
Theofhilus,  Dayid,  P.O.  Box  72,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Thiele,  Hans  H.,  F.R.S.G.S.,  Nausori,  Fiji. 

Thomas,  Arthur  FI.,  Galleheria,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon. 

Thomas,  Edward  H.  L.,  Oonoonagalla,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon. 

Thomas,  George  Coleridge,  Public  Works  Department,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
FThomas,  Hon.  James  J.,  M.L.C.,  Broad  Street,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
•(•Thomas,  J.  Edwin,  Somerton,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 

Thomas,  John  H.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Thomas,  M.  H.,  Oonoonagalla,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon. 

■(Thomas,  Richard  D.,  Christchurch ,  New  Zealand. 

Thomas,  Robert  Kyffin,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Thompson,  Fred  A.  H.,  Bonthe,  Sherbro,  West  Africa. 

Thompson,  George  A.,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Thompson,  His  Honour  Harry  L.,  C.M.G.,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
Thompson,  Hon.  John  Malbon,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Thompson,  M.  G.  Campbell,  Bonthe,  Sherbro,  West  Africa. 

Thompson,  T.  A.,  Registrar  of  the  Courts,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Thompson,  Thomas  J.,  B.A.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Thompson,  William  A.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Thomson,  Ai.pin  F.,  Works  and  Railway  Department,  Perth,  Western 
Australia. 
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fTHOMSON,  Arthur  H.,' Administrator-  General’s  Dept.,  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana. 

Thomson,  James,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Thomson,  Surgeon-Major  John,  M.B.,  Queensland  Defence  Force, 
Inchcome ,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Thomson,  John  E.,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon ,  Accra,  Gold 
Coast  Colony. 

Thomson,  M.  Charles,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 

Thomson,  Samuel,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Thomson,  Thomas  D.,  Middleburg,  Cape  Colony. 

Thomson,  William,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  Calle  Imperial,  No.  17  Algeciras,  Spain. 
Thomson,  Wm.  Burns,  Harrismith,  Orange  Free  State. 
fTHOMSON,  William  Charles,  P.O.  Bov  2086,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Thorne,  Cornelius,  Messrs.  Maitland  f  Co.,  Shanghai,  China. 

Thorne,  Henry  Edward,  Barbados. 

Thornlry,  Hon.  Nathan,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Thornton,  Eight  Eey.  Samuel,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ballarat,  Ballarat, 
Victoria,  Australia. 

Thornton,  S.  Leslie,  Resident  Magistrate,  Savanna-la-Mar,  Jamaica. 
f  Thornton,  William,  Maungakawa,  Cambridge,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Thorp,  Sydney  H.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
fTiNLiNE,  John,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

Tobin,  Andrew,  Wingadee,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Tobin,  Wm.  Andrew,  Wingadee,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Todd,  Sir  Charles,  K.C.M.G.,  F.E.S.,  Postmaster-General  and  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Telegraphs,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Tolhurst,  George  E.,  Grant  Road,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Toll,  Benjamin,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

Toll,  John  T.,  M.R.C.S.,  M.R.C.P.,  Port  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fTopp,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C.,  Bathurst,  Gambia,  West  Africa. 

Toussaint,  Charles  W.,  The  Hollow,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
fTozER,  Hon.  Sir  Horace,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  and  Gympie, 
Queensland. 

ITraill,  Gilbert  F.,  Kandapolla  Estate,  Ceylon. 

fTRAVERs,  Benjamin,  District  Commissioner,  Famagusta,  Cyprus. 

Travers,  Captain  H.  de  la  Cour. 

f  Travers,  E.  A.  O.,  M.R.C.S.,  Residency  Surgeon,  Kwala  Lumpor,  Straits 
Settlements. 

Treacher,  Hon.  W.  H.,  C.M.G.,  The  Residency,  Perak,  Straits  Settlements. 
Tregarthen,  Wm.  Coulson,  P.O.  Box  1920,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fTRELEAVAN,  Charles  W„  Bogul,  Balaclava  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

Trenchard,  Henry,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Maitland,  New  South  Wales. 
Trigg,  E.  B.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Trimingham,  William  P.,  The  Grange,  St.  Michael’s,  Barbados  ( Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary). 

Trimmer,  Frederick,  Denver,  Colorado,  U.S.A. 

ITripp,  C.  H.,  Geraldine,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

Trotter,  Noel,  Singapore. 

Troughton,  Captain  Cecil  C.  W.,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S.,  Freetown,  Sierra 
Leone. 
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Trutch,  Hon.  fern  Joseph  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Tockeb,  G.  A.,  care  of  Chartered  Co.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

1-Tucker,  Geoege  Alfred,  Ph.D.,  J.P.,  Annandale,  Sydney,  N.S.  W. 
■(•Tucker,  William  Kidger,  35  Bettelheim  Buildings,  Johannesburg , 
Transvaal. 

Tug-well,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Herbert,  D.D.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

Tully,  W.  Alcock,  B.A.,  Land  Board,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
tTuBLAND,  A.  de  Sales,  P.O.  Box  1643,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Turner,  Arthur  Lionel,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fTuRNEB,  Henry  Gyles,  Commercial  Bank,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Turner,  Jonathan  0.,  Mano  Salija ,  Sierra  Leone. 

Turner,  Hon.  John  Herbert,  M.L.A.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
fTUBTON,  C.  I). 

Tweedie,  David,  Roxburgh  House,  Parkside,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Twopeny,  Richard  E.  N.,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Tyson,  Captain  Thomas  G.,  Kimberley,  Cage  Colony. 


Under-wood,  Edward  William,  Tallandoom,  Koogong-Koot  Road,  Haw¬ 
thorn,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Ufington,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  Attorney-General,  Cage  Town, 
Cage  Colony. 

Upton,  Prescott,  P.O.  Box  1026,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Usher,  Henry  Charles,  P.R.G.S.,  District  Commissioner,  Belize,  British 
Honduras. 

Van  Boeschoten,  Johannes  G.,  P.O.  Box  55,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Van  Breda,  Servaas,  Hawptville,  Constantia  Road,  Wynberg ,  Cage  Colony. 

Wander  Hoyen,  H.  G.,  African  Board  of  Executors,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. 

Van  derRiet, Thomas  F.  B.,  Attorney -at-Law ,  Grahamstown,  Cage  Colony. 

Van  Diggelen,  S.  H„  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  432,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Van  Niekerk,  John,  M.B.,  C.M.,  P.O.  Box  1050,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. 

Van  NootEn,  Ernest  H.,  Civil  Service,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Van  Reesema,  John  S.,  J.P.,  101  Boulevard  du  Nord,  Brussels. 

Van  Renen,  Henry,  Government  Land  Surveyor,  Barkly  West,  Cage 
Colony. 

Van  Ryck  de  Groot,  S.H.R.,  L.S.A.,  Asst.  Colonial- Surgeon,  Accra,  Gold 
Coast  Colony. 

Van-Senden,  E.  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Van  Ulsen,  Dirk,  Kimberley,  Cage  Colony. 

Varley,  Hiram  W.,  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

f Vaughan,  J.  D.  W.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

Vause,  William  J.,  Durban,  Natal. 

IVeendam,  J.  L.,  M.D.,  Essequibo,  British  Guiana. 

| Velge,  Charles  Eugene,  Registrar,  Sugreme  Court,  Singagore. 

fV enn,  Hon.  H.  W.,  M.L.A.,  Dardanug  Park,  near  Bunbury,  Western 
Australia. 

Venning,  Alfred  R.,  State  Treasurer,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements. 

Venning,  Edward,  Public  Works  Degartment,  Batticaloa,  Ceylon. 

Verey,  Joseph  C.,  C.E.,  P.O.  Box  113,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 
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Verley,  Louis,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

f Vermont,  Hon.  J.  M.,  M.L.C.,  Batu  ICawan,  Penang,  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments. 

fVEBSFELD,  Dirk,  J.P.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Biversdale,  Cape  Colony. 
fViGNE,  James  Talbot,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

fViiLiERs,  Hon.  Francis  John,  M.E.C.,  C.M.G.,  Auditor- General,  George¬ 
town,  British  Guiana, 

Vincent,  Sir  Edgar,  K.C.M.G.,  Ottoman  Bank,  Constantinople. 
t Vincent,  Major  William  Slade,  Townsville ,  Queensland. 

Viret,  A.  Percival,  Dominica,  West  Indies. 

Von  Winckler,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Voss,  Houlton  H.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Vreede,  Dirk  E.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Vhoom,  Henry,  Jun.,  Elmina,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 


Waddell,  George  Walker,  J.P.,  care  of  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Waghorn,  James,  Florida  Road,  P.O.  Durban,  Natal. 

Wainscot,  Henry,  The  Bungalow,  South  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Wait,  John  Stubbs,  M.E.C.8.E.,  Oarnaru,  New  Zealand. 
f Waite,  Peter,  Urrbrae,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Wakefield,  Arthur,  Walilabo,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 

IWakeford,  George  C.,  Niekviks  Rush,Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Walcott,  R.  A.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Clarendon,  Jamaica 

Waldron,  Derwent,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Quitta, 
Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Waldron,  James  L.,  J.P.,  Falkland  Islands. 

t Walker,  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Noel,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary, 
Colombo,  Ceylon. 

t Walker,  Hon.  Giles  F.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Walker,  Henry,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo. 

Walker,  H.  R.,  Onslow  Villa,  New  Brighton,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Walker,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  J.  Bayldon,  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  West 
Indies . 

Walker,  John,  Bosebank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

•J-Walker,  Joseph,  Hamilton  House,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony 
JWalker,  R.  B.  N„  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  British  Sherbro,  West  Africa. 

fWALKER,  R.  Leslie,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

f Walker,  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  S.  Frowd,  C.M.G,  Commandant  of  Malay 
estates  Guides,  Perak,  Straits  Settlements 
Walker,  Thomas  A.,  Weston  College,  Highlands,  Natal. 

Walker  William  Henry,  Tenter  field.  New  South  Wales;  and  Union 
Ctuo,  Sydney. 

Walker,  Wm.  Hewer,  Gwelo,  Matabeleland. 

Wall,  T.  A.  Vice-  Consul,  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa. 
Wallace,  Edward  Clement,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
•fWALLis  The  ElEev.  Frederic,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Wellington, 
Bishopscourt,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
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Wallis,  Henry  R,,  Chinde,  British  Central  Africa. 

Walpole,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Charles  G.,  M.A.,  Nassau, 
Bahamas. 

(  Walsh,  Albert,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Walsham,  Walter  E.,  201  Loop  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Walshe,  Albert  Patrick,  Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
•(Walter,  Henry  J.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

(Wanliss,  Hon.  Thomas  D.,  M.L.C.,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Ward,  Hon.  Lieut.-Colonel  Charles  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.P.C.,  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Ward,  Henry  A.,  Premier  Mine,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

Ward,  William  Curtis,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Wardrop,  Alexander  Tucker,  F.R.G.S.,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo. 
Ware,  Harry,  Wareleigh,  Gwelo,  Matabeleland. 

Ware,  Jerry  George,  Koort,  Koortnong  Station,  Camperdoum,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

IWare,  John,  Tatyoon,  Yalla-y-Poora,  Victoria,  Australia. 

|Ware,  Joseph,  Minjah,  Carramut,  Victoria,  Australia. 

•j'  W are,  J.  C.,  Yalla-y-Poora,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Waring,  Francis  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  J.P. 

Warmington,  Arthur,  Moneague  P.O.,  St.  Ann’s,  Jamaica. 
f  Warner,  Oliver  W.,  Emigration  Agent  for  Trinidad,  1 1  Garden  Beach, 
Calcutta. 

Warren,  John  Reynolds,  Durban,  Natal. 

Warton,  Lt.-Colonel  R.  Gardner,  North  Charterland  Exploration  Co., 
Chinde,  British  Central  Africa. 
f Waterhouse,  Arthur,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Waters,  William,  5  Marine  Terrace,  St.  Clement,  Jersey. 

Watkins,  Arnold  H.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Kimberley ,  Cape  Colony. 

Watkins,  A.  J.  W.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Kwala  Lumpor,  Straits  Settlements. 
Watkins,  Frank,  M.V.R.,  P.O.  Box  2333,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Watkins,  Frederick  H.,  Inspect,  of  Schools,  Richmond  House,  Montserrat. 
■(Watson,  Charles  A.  Scott,  Moonarec,  Gautier  Ranges,  Fort  Augusta, 
South  Australia. 

Watson,  Frank  Dashwood,  Lettahajan,  P.O.  Golaghat,  Assam,  India. 
(Watson,  H.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  500,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

(Watson,  T.  Tennant,  Govt.  Surveyor,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town. 
Cape  Colony. 

(Watt,  Edward  J.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Watt,  William  Holden,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Watts,  John  Whidborne,  Ivy,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 

Way,  E.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

(Way,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Samuel  J.,  Adelaide,  South 
Australia. 

(Wayland,  Arthur  E.,  Gwelo,  Matabeleland. 

Wayland,  Charles  F.  B.,  P.O.  Box  19,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 
Wayland,  Charles  Wm.  H.,  J.P.,  Lovedale,  Belmont,  Cape  Colony. 
Wayland,  Walter  H.,  Belmont  Station,  Griqualand  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Waylen,  Alfred  R.,  M.D.,  The  Bracken,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Weaver,  Alfred  Francis,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
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Year  < 

Electic 

1887 

1889 

1882 

1890 

1890 

1893 

1883 

1886 

1880 

1884 

1883 

1884 

1881 

1894 

1891 

1896 

1897 

1889 

1895 

1887 

1889 

1878 

1887 

1893 

1889 

1896 

1895 

1895 

1880 

1886 

1890 

1894 

1881 

1895 

1875 

1896 

1891 

1878 

1895 

1886 

1884 

1895 
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■(■Weaver,  Henry  E.,  C.E.,  Club  da  Engenharia,  6  Rua  d’Alfandeya,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Webb,  Alfred,  Somerset  East,  Cape  Colony. 

Webb,  The  Right  Rev.  Allan  Becher,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahams- 
town,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Webb,  Edward,  Jun.,  Hindugalla,  Bandy,  Ceylon. 

Webber,  Lionel  H.,  82  Government  Street,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
Webber,  The  Right  Rev.  W.  T.  Thornhill  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Brisbane,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Webster,  Alexander  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

■("Webster,  Charles,  J.P.,  MacJcay,  Queensland. 

Wegg,  John  A.,  M.D.,  J.P.,  Colreville,  Spanish  Town ,  Jamaica. 

Weil,  Benjamin  Bertie,  Mafeking,  British  Bechuanaland. 

Weil,  Julius,  M.L.A.,  Mafeking,  British  Bechuanaland. 

Weil,  Myer,  Mafeking,  British  Bechuanaland. 

Well,  Samuel,  Mafeking,  British  Bechuanaland. 

Welch,  John  Lawson,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Kwala  Lumpor,  Straits  Settlements. 
•(•Wells,  Edward  R.,  Kent  Villa,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 

•("Wells,  Richard  Noel,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia . 

Wells,  William,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Wemyss,  Alexander,  Bank  of  Mauritius,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Wendt,  Hon.  Henry  L.,  M.L.C.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Wentworth,  Fitzwilliam,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

•(•West,  Frederick  G.,  C.E.,  Kwala  Lumpor,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements. 
fWESTBY,  Edmund  W.,  Pullitop  and  Buckaginga  Station,  New  South 
Wales. 

|Westgarth,  George  C.,  2  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Weston,  John  J.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Wetzlar,  Charles  N.  B.,  Jamaica. 

Whitaker,  F.  S.,  Bulawayo  Club,  Matabelcland. 

Whitaker,  J.  J.,  King  William’s  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

White,  John  A.,  care  of  Br.  Magin,  New  African  Co.,  Johannesburg 
Transvaal. 

White,  Montague  W.,  Montpelier,  Antigua. 
f White,  Hon.  Robert  H.  D.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

White,  W.  Kinross,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Whitehead,  Hon.  T.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong  ( Corresponding  Secretary). 
Whiteway,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  V..K.C.M.G.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
Whitham,  Fred.,  C.C.,  R.M.,  Wodehouse,  Cape  Colony. 

Whitmore,  Hon.  Major-General  Sir  George  S.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C., 

Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Whittindalk,  J.  Griffiths,  L.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Old  Calabar,  West 
Africa. 

Whitty,  Henry  Tarlton,  Tarramia,  Corowa,  New  South  Wales. 

Whyham,  Hon.  William  H.,  M.L.C.,  St.  John’s,  Antigua  ( Corresponding 
Secretary). 

Whyte,  Hon.  J.  B.,  M.L.C.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
f Whyte,  W.  Leslie,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fWicKHAM,  H.  A.,  J.P.,  Conflict  Group,  via  Samarai,  British  New  Guinea, 
fWiENAND,  C.  F.,  P.O.  Box  13  32,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 


Year  o 

Eleotio: 

1883 

1894 

1897 

1895 

1891 

1897 

1891 

1883 

1890 

1882 

1888 

1890 

1897 

1884 

1896 

1890 

1896 

1893 

1893 

1891 

1888 

1886 

1882 

1886 

1896 

1880 

1894 

1890 

1897 

1897 

1886 

1896 

1883 

1891 

1897 

1896 

1883 

1889 

1881 

1894 


Non-Resident  Fellows. 
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Wiener,  Ludwig,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Wigan,  Herbert  Wm,  Melbourne  Brewery  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Wi lb ra ham,  Donald  F.,  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Freetown,  Sierra 

Ij60716. 

Weld,  Joseph  H„  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  P.O.Box  247 Johannesburg,  Transvaal 
Wilding,  Henry  Ambler,  care  of  African  Association,  Cape  Coast,  Gold 
Coast  Colony. 

Wilkin,  J.  Acheson,  L.R.C.P.E.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Wilkinson,  Thomas,  Kingston ,  Jamaica 

Wilkinson,  W.  Birkenshaw,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

t Wilks,  Samuel  Jerrold,  C.E.,  care  of  Stock  Exchange,  Johannesburg 
Transvaal. 

Willcocks,  Edward  J.  R„  Principal  of  the  Training  Institution,  George¬ 
town,  British  Guiana. 

Williams,  Hon.  Charles  Riby,  Treasurer,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
f Williams,  E.  Vaughan,  J.P.,  Gong  Gong,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Williams,  Ernest  G.  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Medical  Dept.,  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Williams,  Hon.  Sir  Hartley,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

t Williams,  James  Augustus,  Bonthe,  Sherbro,  West  Africa. 

Williams,  James  Nelson,  Hastings,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

AVilliams,  John  J.,  Heidelberg ,  Transvaal. 

Williams,  .Tosiah,  L.R.C.P.,  F.R.G.S.,  cjo  Messrs.  Wm.  Watson  Co., 
Port  Said,  Egypt. 

Williams,  Rev.  Montague,  The  Parsonage,  Bacchus  Marsh,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Williams,  Robert,  C.E.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

■j1  AVilliams,  Thomas  D.,  3  Union  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f Williams,  Zachariah  A.,  Manchester  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
AVilliamson,  Hon.  Alexander,  C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Williamson,  Samuel,  care  of  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Wills,  George  F.,  P.O.  Box  561,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Wilman,  Herbert,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
tWiLSON,  Albert  J.,  89  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  Paris. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  7  Bent  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Wilson,  Alexander  J.,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

AVilson,  Benjamin,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Wilson,  H.  E.  David,  C.M.G.,  Government  House, Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Wilson,  Edward  L.,  Barrack  Street,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Wilson,  Frederick  H.,  Cashmere,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
i" AVilson,  George  Prangley,  C.E.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Wilson,  James  G.,  Bangitiki,  New  Zealand. 

Wilson,  John,  J.P.,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia. 

Wilson,  John,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Wilson,  Robert  F.,  The  “  Times  ”  Office,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  AVilson,  Hon.  W.  Horatio,  M.L.C.,  Selborne  Chambers,  Adelaide  Street, 
Brisbane, Queensland ;  and  Queensland  Club  {Corresponding  Secretary). 
AVilson,  Wm.  Alexander,  Make,  Seychelles. 

I  I  2 


Sleccioi 

i889 

1896 

1897 

1887 

1887 

1895 

1893 

1886 

1889 

1892 

1892 

1895 

1895 

1886 

1886 

1895 

1895 

1882 

1889 

1892 

1890 

1873 

1879 

1893 

1897 

1887 

1883 

1896 

1885 

1892 

1890 

1887 

1893 

1890 

1893 

1890 

1882 

1885 

1896 

1887 

1883 

1887 

1891 
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f  Wilson,  William  Robert,  31  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Wilson,  Wm.  Street,  F.R.I.B.A.,  P.O.  Box  100,  Durban,  Natal. 
Winchcombe,  F.  E.,  46  Bridge  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fWiNDEYER,  Sir  William  Charles,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Windsor,  Peter  F.,  Windsorton,  Griqualand  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Wingate,  Rev.  Frederic  W.,  St.  Cyprians,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Winter,  James,  Hadfield  Street,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
fWiNTER-lRViNG,  Hon.  Wm.,  M.L.C.,  Noorilim,  Murchison,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Wirgman,  Rev.  A.  Theodore,  B.D.,  D.C.L.,  Vice-Provost  of  St.  Mary’s 
Collegiate  Church,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Wirsing,  H.  Frank,  Maribogo,  British  Bechuanaland. 

Wirsing,  Walter  M.,  Maribogo,  British  Bechuanaland. 

Wise,  Percy  F.,  Gaya,  British  North  Borneo. 
fWiTHEFORD,  J.  H.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Wittenoom,  Frederick  F.  B.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Witts,  Broome  Lake,  Seven  Hills,  near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Wolff,  Victor,  Fairseat,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 
j* Wolff,  Henry  A.,  M.D.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

Wollaston,  Lt.-Col.  Charlton  F.  B.,  P.O.  Box  590,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. 

fWoLSELEY,  Frederick  Y.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Wood,  Andrew  T.,  M.P.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

Wood,  Benoni  Horace,  J.P.,  Clairmont,  Natal. 

Wood,  J.  Dennistoun,  Barrister-at-Law,  42  Selborne  Chambers,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia. 

Wood,  John  Edwin,  M.L.A.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Wood,  W.  D.,  Riccarton,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

Woodhead,  Sir  John,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Woodhouse,  Alfred,  M.E.,  P.O.  Box  759,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  Wo  on  house,  Edmund  Bingham,  Mount  Gilead,  Campbelltown,  New  South 
Wales. 

Woodroffe,  William  H.,  c/o  Colonial  Co.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
f Woods,  Sidney  Gower,  Registrar,  Supreme  Court,  Belize,  British 
Honduras. 

Woods,  Thomas  Loxton,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Levuka,  Fiji. 

Wright,  A.  E.,  Brunswick  Estate,  Maskeliya,  Ceylon. 

Wright,  Arthur  James,  79  Collins  Street  West,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
•(•Wright,  G.  H.  Cory,  Bergslier,  Laurvig,  Norway. 

Wrixon,  Hon.  Sir  Henry  J.,  'K.CM.G.,Q,.C.,MIj.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Wyatt,  Chas.  Guy  A.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Wykham,  Alfred  L.,  M.D.,  40  St.  Mary  Street,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
Wylie,  John  C.,  Bamboo  Creek,  Pilbarra,  Western  Australia. 

Wyllie,  Bryce  J.,  Kalupahani,  Haldumulla,  Ceylon. 

Wylie,  Samuel,  49  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Wyndham,  Captain  William,  H.B.M.  Consulate,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
Wynne,  Hon.  Agar,  M.L.C.,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 

fYoNGB,  Cecil  A.  S.,  M.L.A.,  Furth,  Dargle,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Young,  Alfred  J.  K.,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1896 

1888 

1894 

1883 

1882 

1888 

1897 

1896 

1883 

1894 


Non-Resident  Fellows. 

Young,  Hon.  Captain  Arthur  H,,  C.M.G.,  Chief  Secretary,  Nicosia, 
Cyprus. 

f Young,  Charles  (1.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  District  Medical  Officer,  New 
Amsterdam,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 
f  Young,  H.  C.  Arthur,  Fairymead,  Bundaberg,  Queensland. 

1" Young,  Horace  E.  B.,  Fairymead,  Bundaberg,  Queensland. 

|Young,  Hon.  James  H.,  M.E.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Young,  John,  J.P.,  256  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Young,  Walter  J.,  care  of  Messrs.  Elder,  Smith  cf-  Co.,  Adelaide,  South 
Australia. 

Young,  William  Alexander,  Cue,  Western  Australia. 

Young,  William  Douglas,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Port  Louis, 
Mauritius. 

Younghusband,  Captain  Frank  E.,  C.I.E. 


1887 

1897 

1881 


f Zeal,  Hon.  Sir  William  Austin,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Toorak,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Zietsman,  Louis  F.,  Attorney -at-Law,  Kokstad,  East  Griqualand,  Cape 
Colony. 

Zochonis,  George  B.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 


(4095) 
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LIST  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  &c.,  TO  WHICH  COPIES 
OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE  ARE  PRESENTED. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh. 

,,  Anthropological  Institute,  London. 

,,  Athenaeum  Club,  London. 

,,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

,,  British  Museum,  London. 

„  Brown's  Free  Library,  Liverpool. 

,,  Cambridge  University  Library. 

,,  Carlton  Club,  London. 

„  Castle  Mail  Packets  Co.,  London. 

,,  Ceylon  Association. 

„  City  Liberal  Club,  London. 

,,  Colonial  College,  Hollesley  Bay,  Suffolk. 

„  Colonial  Office,  London. 

„  Crystal  Palace  Library. 

,,  East  India  Association,  London. 

„  Free  Public  Library,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

Birmingham. 

Bradford. 

Bristol. 

Cardiff. 

Chelsea. 

Clerkenwell. 

Darlington. 

Derby. 

Dumbarton. 

Dundee. 

Hull. 

Kensington. 

Kilburn. 

Leeds. 

Lewisham. 

Manchester. 

Newington. 

Norwich. 

Nottingham. 

Oldham. 

Plymouth. 

Putney. 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square. 

St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  West- 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields.  [minster. 
Sheffield. 

Stoke  Newington. 

Swansea. 

Wigan. 

„  Guildhall  Library,  London. 

,,  House  of  Commons,  London. 

„  House  of  Lords,  London. 

„  Imperial  Institute,  London. 

„  India  Office  Library,  London. 

Institute  of  Bankers,  London. 
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The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

„  Intelligence  Department,  War  Office. 

„  Japan  Society. 

„  Liverpool  Geographical  Society. 

„  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

,,  London  Institution. 

,,  London  Library. 

„  Manchester  Geographical  Society. 

„  Minet  Public  Library,  Camberwell. 

,,  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 

,,  National  Club,  London. 

„  Orient  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  London. 

,,  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  London. 
„  People’s  Palace  Library,  London. 

„  Reform  Club,  London. 

„  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

„  Royal  Engineer  Institute,  Chatham. 

„  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

„  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London. 

„  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  London. 

,,  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  Edinburgh. 

„  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  London. 

,,  Royal  Statistical  Society,  London. 

,,  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  London. 

„  Science  and  Education  Library,  South  Kensington. 

„  Society  of  Arts,  London. 

„  Stirling  and  Glasgow  Public  Library. 

,,  Tate  Public  Library,  Streatham. 

„  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

„  Tyneside  Geographical  Society, 
i  ,,  Union  Steam  Ship  Co.,  London. 

,,  Victoria  Institute,  London. 


UU-LUmBS. 

Bbitish  North  America. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Ottawa. 

„  Legislative  Assembly,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
„  Legislative  Assembly  of  British  Columbia. 

ii  New  Brunswick, 

ii  Newfoundland. 

ii  Ontario. 

ii  Prince  Edward  Island. 

ii  Quebec. 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Quebec. 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Canadian  Bankers’  Association,  Montreal 
Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 

Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Montreal 
Fraser  Institute,  Montreal. 

Geographical  Society,  Quebec. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

Hamilton  Association. 

Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg 
King  s  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  P  g 

Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Ottawa. 

MacLeod  Historical  Society,  Alberta,  N.W.T. 


List  of  Public  Institutions. 
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The  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

,,  Natural  History  Society  of  New  Brunswick. 

,,  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society. 

„  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 

,,  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Natural  Science. 

,,  Public  Library,  Hamilton. 

,,  Public  Library,  Toronto. 

,,  Public  Library,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

,,  Public  Library,  Windsor. 

„  Queen’s  University,  Kingston. 

,,  University  Library,  Winnipeg. 

„  University  of  Toronto. 

„  Victoria  University,  Toronto. 

AU  STEAL  A  SI  AN  COLONIES. 

New  South  Wales. 

The  Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

,,  Department  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey. 

„  Engineering  Association  of  New  South  Wales. 

,,  Free  Public  Library,  Bathurst. 

„  „  Newcastle. 

„  ..  Sydney. 

„  Houses  of  Parliament,  Sydney. 

„  Mechanics’  Institute,  Albury. 

„  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia. 

„  Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 

„  School  of  Art,  Grafton. 

„  „  Maitland  West. 

„  „  Wollongong. 

„  Sydney  University. 

,,  United  Service  Institution,  Sydney. 

Queensland. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Brisbane. 

„  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Queensland 
„  Boyal  Society  of  Queensland.  [Branch). 

,,  School  of  Art,  Bowen,  Port  Denison. 

„  „  Brisbane. 

„  „  Ipswich. 

„  ,,  Bockhampton. 

South  Austealia. 

The  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
,,  Houses  of  Parliament,  Adelaide. 

„  Public  Library,  Adelaide. 

„  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (South  Austra 
„  Boyal  Society,  Adelaide.  [lian  Branch). 

„  Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society,  Adelaide. 

Tasmania. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Hobart. 

,,  Mechanics’  Institute,  Launceston. 

„  Public  Library,  Hobart. 

„  ,,  Launceston. 

„  Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 

„  Statistical  Department,  Hobart. 
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Victoria. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Melbourne. 

,,  Athenseum  and  Burke  Museum,  Beechworth. 

„  Banker’s  Institute  of  Australasia,  Melbourne. 

„  Mechanics’  Institute  and  Athenseum,  Melbourne. 

,,  Mechanics’  Institute,  Sale. , 

,,  „  Sandhurst. 
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